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SILAS WEGG ON HIS WAY TO THE BOWER 


Mr. Wegg felt it due to himself to be anxiously expected at the Bower. 
‘* Boffin will get all the eagerer for waiting a bit,” said Silas, screwing up, as 
he stumped along, first his right eye, and then his left.—Qur Mutual, p. 79 


Martin Chuzzlewit 
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REMARKED in the original Preface to this Book, that I did not find 1t easy to get 
sufficiently far away from it, in the first sensations of having finished it, to refer to it 


with the composure which this formal heading would seem to require. My interest in 





wry it was so recent and strong, and my mind was so divided between pleasure and regret 
i 
EAN —pleasure in the achievement of a long design, regret in the separation from many 


companions—that I was in danger of wearying the reader with personal confidences and _ private 


emotions. 


Besides which, all that I could have said of the Story to any purpose, I had endeavoured to 


say in it. 


It would concern the reader little, perhaps, to know how sorrowfully the pen is laid down at 
the close of a two-years’ imaginative task ; or how an Author feels as if he were dismissing some 


portion of himself into the shadowy world, when a crowd of the creatures of his brain are going 





from him for ever. Yet, I had nothing else to tell; unless, indeed, I were to confess (which might 





be of less moment still), that no one can ever believe this Narrative, in the reading, more than [ 





believed it in the writing. 









So true are these avowals at the present day, that I can now only take the reader into one 


confidence more. Of all my books, I like this the best. It will be easily believed that I am a 





fond parent to every child of my fancy, and that no one can ever love that family as dearly as 1 





love them. But, like many fond parents, I have in my heart of hearts a favourite child. And his 





name is DAvID COPPERFIELD. 
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THE PERSONAL HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE 


DAVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGEK: 


1 AM BORN. 


HE PEE Ro ly shall turn-out tox be 

the hero of my own life, or whether 
Wi, that station will be held by any- 
We=% body else, these pages must show. 
“¢) To begin my life with the begin- 
; ning of my life, I record that I 
S47 was bor (as I have been informed and 
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| 5 believe) on a Friday, at twelve o’clock at 
| might. It was remarked that the clock began to 
| Strike, and I began to cry, simultaneously. 

| DAVID COPPERFIELD, I. 
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In consideration of the day and hour of my 
birth, it was declared by the nurse, and by some 
sage women in the neighbourhood who had 
taken a lively interest in me several months 
before there was any possibility of our becoming 
personally acquainted, first, that I was destined 
to be unlucky in life ; and secondly, that 1 was 
privileged to see ghosts and spirits ; both these 
gifts inevitably attaching, as they believed, to 
all unlucky infants of either gender, born towards 
the small hours on a Friday night. 

I need say nothing here, on the first head, 
because nothing can show better than my his- 
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tory whether that prediction was ned or 
falsified by the result. On the second branch 
of the question, I will only remark, that unless 
I ran through that part of my inheritance while 
I was still a baby, I have not come into it yet. 
3ut I do not at all complain of having been 
kept out of this property; and if anybody else 
should be in the present enjoyment of it, he is 
heartily welcome to keep it. 

I was born with a caul, which was-advertised 
for sale, in the newspapers, at the low price of 
fifteen guincas. Whether sea-going people were 
short of money about that time, or were short 
of faith and preferred cork-jackets, I don’t 
know ; all I know ts, that there was but one 
sohtary bidding, and that was from an attorney 


connected with the bill -broking business, who - 


offered two pounds in cash, and eth balance in 
sherry, but declined to be guaranteed from 
drowning on any higher bargain. Consequently 
the advertisement was withdrawn at a dead loss 
—for as to sherry, my poor dear mother’s own 
sherry was in the market then—and ten years 
afterwards the caul was put up in a raffle down 
in our part of the country, to fifty members at 
half-a-crown a head, the winner to spend five 
shillings. I was present myself, and I remem- 
ber to have felt quite uncomfortable and con- 
fused, at a part of myself being disposed of in 
that way. The caul was won, I recollect, by an 
old lady with a hand-basket, who, very reluc- 
tantly, produced from it the stipulated five 
shillings, all in halfpence, and twopence half- 
penny short—as it took an immense time and a 
great waste of arithmetic, to endeavour without 
any elect: to prove te: her tas adtact which 
will be long remembered as remarkable down 
there, that she was never drowned, but died 
triumphantly in bed, at ninety-two. I have 
understood that it was, to the last, her proudest 
boast, that she never had been on the water in 
her life, except upon a bridge; and that over 
her tea (to which she was extremely partial) she, 
1) the last, expressed her indignation at the 
impiety of mariners and others, who had the 
presumption to go “meandering” about the 
world. It was in vain to represent to her that 
some conveniences, tea perhaps included, re- 
sulted from this objectionable practice. She 
always returned, with greater emphasis and with 
an instinctive knowledge of the strength of her 
objection, “ Let us have no meandering.” 

Not to meander myself, at present, [ will go 
back to my birth, 

I was born at Blunderstone, in Suffolk, or 
“thereby,” as they say mm Scotland. 1. was. a 
posthumous child. My father’s eyes had closed 








upon the fore of this world six months, when 
mine opened on it. There is something strange 
to me, even now, in the reflection that he ever 
saw me; and something stranger yet in the 
shadowy remembrance that I have of my first 
childish associations with his white gravestone 
in the churchyard. and of the indefnable com- 
passion I used to feel for it lying out alone there 
in the dark night, when our little parlour was 
warm and bright with fire and candle, and the 
doors of our house were—almost _ cruelly, it 
seemed to me sometimes—bolted and locked 
against it. 

An aunt of my father’s, and consequently a 
great-aunt of mine, of whom I shall have more 
to relate by-and-by, was the principal magnate 
of our family. Mauss Trotwood, or Miss Betsey, 
as my poor mother always called her, when she 
sufficiently overcame her dread of this formid- 
able personage to mention her at all (which was 
seldom), had been married to a husband younger 
than herself, who was very handsome, except in 
the sense of the homely adage, “ handsome is, 
that handsome does ”"—for he was strongly sus- 
pected of having beaten Miss Betsey, and even 
of having once, on a disputed question of sup- 
plies, made some hasty but determined arrange- 
ments to throw her out of a two pair of stairs’ 
window. These evidences of an incompati- 
bihty of temper induced Miss Betsey to pay him 
off, and effeet a separation by mutual consent. 
He went to India with his capital, and there, 
according to a wild legend in our family, he was 
once seen riding on an elephant, in company 
with a Baboon; but I think it must have been 
a Baboo—or a Begum. Any how, from India, 
tidings of his death reached home, within ten 
years. How they affected my aunt, nobody 
knew ; for immediately upon the separation, she 
took her maiden name again, bought a cottage 
in a hamlet on the sea-coast a long way off, 
established herself there as a single woman with 
one servant, and was understood to live secluded, 
ever afterwards, in an inflexible retirement. 

My father had onee been a favourite of hers, 
I beheve; but she was mortally atironted by 
his marriage, on the ground that my mother was 
“a wax doll.” She had never seen my mother, but 
she knew her to be not yet twenty. My father 
and Miss Betsey never met again. He was 
double my mother’s age when he married, and 
of but a delicate constitution. He died a year 
afterwards, and, as I have said, six months 
before I came into tne world. 

This was the state of matters, on the after- 
noon of, what 7 may be excused for calling, 
that eventful and important Friday. 7 can 
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make no claim therefore to have known, at that 
time, how matters stood; or to have any re- 
membrance, founded on the evidence of my 
own senses, of what follows. 

My mother was sitting by the fire, but poorly 
in health, and very low in spirits, looking at it 
through her tears. and desponding heavily about 
herself and the fatherless little stranger, who was 
already welcomed by some grosses of prophetic 
pins, in a drawer up-stairs, to a world not at all 
excited on the subject of his arrival ; my mother, 
I say, was sitting by the fire, that bright, windy 
March afternoon, very timid and sad, and very 
doubtful of ever coming alive out of the trial 
that was before her, when, lifting her eyes as 
she dried them, to the window opposite, she 
saw a strange lady coming up the garden. 

My mother had a sure foreboding at the 
second glance, that it was Miss Betsey. The 
setting sun was glowing on the strange lady, 
over the garden-fence, and she came walking up 
to the door with a fell rigidity of figure and com- 
posure of countenance that could have belonged 
to nobody else. 

When she reached the house, she gave another 
proof of her identity. My father had often 
hinted that she seldom conducted herself like 
any ordinary Christian; and now, instead of 
ringing the bell, she came and looked mat that 
identical window, pressing the end of her nose 
against the glass to that extent, that my poor 
dear mother used to say it became perfectly 
flat and white in a moment. 

she save my mother such a tum; that Ihave 
always been convinced I am indebted to Miss 
Betsey for having been born on a Friday. 

My mother had le:t her chair 10 her agitation, 
and gone behind it in the corner. Miss Betsey, 
looking round the room, slowly and inquiringly, 
began on the other side, and carried her eyes 

n, like. 2 Saracén’s: Head: ina Dutch ‘clock, 
until they reached my mother. ‘Then she made 
a frown and a gesture to my mother, like one 
who was accustomed to be obeyed, to come 
and open the door. My mother went. 

“Nirs. acid Coppertield, I think,’ sad Miss 
Letsey ; the cmphasis referring, perhaps, to my 
mother’s mourning weeds, and ‘her condition. 

“Yes,” said my nyother faintly: 

“Miss Trotwood,” said the visitor. 
havedicored of her daresay?” 

My mother answered she had had that plea- 
sure. And she had a disagreeable conscious- 
ness of not appearing to imply that it had been 
an ov erpowering pleasure. 

“ Now you see her,” said. Miss Betsey. oMiy 
mother bent her head, and begged her to walk in. 
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aes went into the parlour my mother had 
come from, the fire in the best room on the 
other side of the passage not bel 
having been lighted, indeed, since my uae 
funeral ; and when they were both seated, and 
Miss Betsey said nothing, mv avotlier, after 
vainly trying to restrain herself, began to cry. 

“Oh tut, tut, tut!” said Miss “Betsey, ie a 
hurry: “Don t«dothat!’ -Come-come!” 

My mother couldn’t help it notwithstanding, 
so she cried until she had had her cry out. 

“Take off your cap, child,” said Miss Betsey, 
“andeletane see you,’ 

My mother was too much afraid of her to 
refuse compliance with this odd request, if she 
had any disposition to do so. ‘Therefore she 
did as she was told, and did it with such nervous 
hands that her hair (which was luxuriant and 
beautiful) fell all about her face. 

“Why, bless my heart!” exclaimed Miss 
Betsey. “You area very Baby 1” 

My mother was, no doubt, unusually youthful 
in appearance even for her years; she hung her 
head, as if it were her fault, poor thing, and 
said, sobbing, that indeed she was afraid she 
was but a childish widow, and would be but a 
childish mother if she hved. Ina short pause 
which ensued, she had a fancy that she felt Miss 
Betsey touch her hair, and that with no ungentle 
hand; but, looking at her, in her timid hope, 
she found that lady sitting with the skirt of her 
dress tucked up, her hands folded on one knee, 
and her feet upon the fender, frowning at the fire. 

“Tn the name of Heaven,” said Miss Betsey, 
suddenly, ‘‘ why Rookery ?” 

* Do you mean the house, 
my mother. 

“Why Rookery?” said Miss Betsey. ‘Cookery 
would have been more to the purpose, if you 
had had any practical ideas of life, cither of 
fous" 

The name was: Mr Coppertield’s choice.” 
returned my mother. ‘“ When he bought the 
house, he liked to think that there were rooks 
RDO tie 

The evening wind made such a disturbance 
just now, among some tall old elm-trees at the 
bottom of the garden, that neither my mother 
nor Miss Betsey could forbear glancing that 
way. As the elms bent to one another, hke 
giants who were whispering secrets, and after a 
few seconds of such repose, fell into a viclent 
flurry, tossing their wild arms about, as if their 
late confidences were really too wicked for their 
peace of mind, some w eather-beaten ragged old 
rooks’-nests, burdening their higher branches, 
swung like wrecks upon a stormy sea. 
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“Where are the birds?” asked Miss eae 

* The—?” My mother had been thinking of 
something else. 

“The rooks—what, has become-of then?” 
asked Miss Betsey. 

“There hase not’ been any since we have 
lived here.” said my mother. ‘ We thought— 
Mr. Copperfield thought—it was quite a large 
rookery ; but the nests were very old ones, and 
the birds have deserted them a long while.” 

“David Copperfield all over!” cried Miss 
Betsey, * David: sCoppertield (trom: lead! “to 
foot! Calls a house a rookery when there’s not 
& rook Wear-it; and takes the: birds on. ariust, 
Ducinseslie sees theacsts." 

“ly Coppertieid,” returned. miy mother, “4s 
dead, and if you dare to speak unkindly of him 
to me— 

My poor dear mother, I suppose, had some 
momentary intention of committing an assault 
and battery upon my aunt, who could easily 
have settled her with one hand, even if my 
mother had been in far better training for such 
an encounter than she was that evening. But 
it passed with the action of rising from her 
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chair; and she sat down again very meckly, 
and fainted. 
When she came to herself, or when Miss 


Betsey had restored her, whichever it was, she 
found the latter standing at the window. The 
twihght was by this time shading down into 
darkness; and dimly as they saw each other, 
they could not have done that without the aid 
of the fire. 

“Well?” said Miss Betsey, coming back to 
her chair, as if she had only been taking a casual 
look at the prospect; “and when do you 
expect — 

*Tani.all ana tremble,” faltered: any imotlver: 
“TV -don t-know what's the matter, - 1 shall-die, I 
ane sires* 

“No, no, 
some tea.” 

““Olipdear mie-dearine, do.-vou tinkwt Avil 
do me any good?” cried my mother in a help- 
less Manner. 

* Of course it will,” said Miss Betsey. “It’s 
nothing but fancy. What do you call your girl ?” 

“} don’t know that it will be a Sine yeu 
maa,” sud ny mother innocently. 

*Dless the Daby!" -exclaime.). MisssBetsey, 
unconsciously quoting the second sentiment of 
the pincushion in the drawer up-stairs, but ap- 
plying it to my mother instead of me, * 1 don't 
niean that. 1 mean your servant-girl.” 

* Peggotty,” said my mother. 

“ Peggotty 1” repeated Miss Betsey, with some 


no, Side Miss: Betsey... save 





indignation. “ Do you mean to say, child, that 
any human being has gone ito a Christian 
church, and got hersell named P eseotty 2? 

© Its ‘her surmane,” said. amy mother, faintly, 
“Mr. Copperfield called her by it, because her 
Christian name was the sane as mine.” 


Tables | “Pestotty i screed) Miss: Betsey, 
opening the parlour-door. “Tea. Your mistress 


is a hitde unwell. Don’t dawdle.” 

Having issued this mandate with as much 
potentiality as if she had been a recognised 
authority in the house ever since it had been a 
house, and having looked out to confront the 
amazed Peggotty coming along the passage with 
a candle, at the sound of a strange voice, Miss 
Betsey shut the door again, and sat down as 
before: with her feet on the fender, the skirt of 
her dress tucked up, and her hands folded on 
one knee. 

“You were speaking about its being a girl,” 
said Miss Betsey. © 1 have no doubt it will be 
a girl I have a presentiment that it must be a 
girl, Now child, trom the moment of the birth 
of this girl— 

x Perhaps boy,’ 
of putting in, 

“T tell you | have a presentiment that it must 
be a gurl,” returned Miss Betsey. ‘“ Don’t con- 
tradict. From the moment of this girl’s birth, 
child, 1] intend to be her friend. I intend to be 
her godmother, and I beg you'll call her Betsey 
Trotwood Copperfield. "Phere must be no mis- 
takes in hfe with ¢Azs Betsey Trotwood. ‘There 
must be no trifling with Ac affections, poor 
dear. She must be well brought up, and well 
guarded from reposing any foolish confidences 
where they are not deserved. I must make 
that wecarc:’ 

There was a twitch of Miss Betsey’s head, 
after each of these sentences, as i her own old 
wrongs were working within her, and she re- 
pressed any plainer reference to them by strong 
constraint. So my mother suspected, at least, 
as she observed her by the low ghimmer of the 
fire + oo: mush scared) by Dass a betsey,, “too 
uneasy in herself, and too subdued and bewil- 
dered altogether, to observe anything very 
clearly, or to know what to say. 

* And was David good to you, child?” asked 
Miss Betsey when she had been silent for a little 
while, and these motions of her head had 
gradually ceased. “ Were you comfortable to- 
vothen?” 

“We were very happy,” said my mother. 
“ Mr. Copperfield was only too good to me.” 

“What, he spoilt you, l suppose?” returned 
Miss Betsey. 


’my mother took the hberty 
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“For being quite alone and dependent on 

myself in this rough world again, yes, I fear he 
did indeed,” sobbed my mother. 
“Well! Don’t cry!” said Miss Betsey. 
“Vou were not equally matched, chiid—if any 
two people cz be equally matched—and so I 
asked the question. You were an orphan, 
weren’t you?” 

Yess: 

“And a governess ?” 

“‘T was nursery-governess in a family where 
Mr. Copperfield came to visit. Mr. Copper- 
field was very kind to me, and took a great deal 
of notice of me, and paid me a good deal of 
attention, and at last proposed tome. And I 
accepted him. And so we were married,” said 
my mother simply. 

“Hal Poor Baby!” mised Miss Betsey, 
with her frown still bent upon the fire. “Do 
you know anything 2?” 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am,” faltered my 
mother. 

“ About keeping house, for instance,” said 
Miss Betsey. 

“Not much, I fear,” returned my mother. 
“Not so much as I could wish. But Mr. Cop- 
perfield was teaching me—” 

(“Much he knew about it himself!”) said 
Miss Betsey in parenthesis. 

—‘And I hope I should have improved, 
being very anxious to learn, and he very patient 
to teach, if the great misfortune of his death ”— 
my mother broke down again here, and could 
get no farther. 

“ Well, well!” said Miss Betsey. 

—‘“T kept my housekeeping-book regularly, 
and balanced it with Mr. Copperfield every 
night,” cried my mother in another burst of 
distress, and breaking down again. 

“Well, well!” said Miss Betsey. ‘ Don’t cry 
any more.” 

—‘ And I am sure we never had a word of 
difference respecting it, except when Mr. Copper- 
field objected to my threes and fives being too 
much like each other, or to my putting curly tails 
to my sevens and nines,” resumed my mother 
in another burst, and breaking down again. 

“Youll make yourself ill,” said Miss Betsey, 
“and you know that will not be good either for 
you or for my god-daughter. Come! You mustn’t 
doit \? 

This argument had some share in quieting 
my mother, though her increasing indisposition, 
perhaps, had a larger one. There was an in- 
terval of silence, only broken by Miss Betsey’s 
occasionally ejaculating “Ha!” as she sat with 
her feet upon the fender. 


“David had bought an annuity for himsclf 
with his money, I know,” said she, by-and-by. 
eWhat cdid-he do-for you?” 

“ Mr. Copperfield,” said my mother, answering 
with some difficulty, “was so considerate and 
eood) as ‘to, secure. the reversion of ac part of it 
Lone.” 

“ Tow much ?” asked Miss Betsey. 

‘toh hundred) anc faves prownds a year,’ Sard 
my mother. 

‘He might have done worse,” said my aunt. 

The word was appropriate to the moment. 
My mother was so much worse that Peggotty, 
coming in with the teaboard and candles, and 
seeing at a glance how ill she was,—as Miss 
Betsey might have done sooner if there had 
been light enough,—conveyed her up-stairs to 
her own room with all speed; and immediately 
despatched Ham Peggotty, her nephew, who 
had been for some days past secreted in the 
house, unknown to my mother, as a special 
messenger, in case of emergency, to fetch the 
nurse and doctor. 

Those allied powers were considerably as- 
tonished, when they arrived within a few minutes 
of each other, to find an unknown lady of por- 
tentous appearance sitting before the fire, with 
her bonnet tied over her left arm, stopping her 
ears with jewellers’ cotton. Peggotty knowing 
nothing about her, and my mother saying nothing 
about her, she was quite a mystery in the parlour ; 
and the fact of her having a magazine of jewel- 
lers’ cotton in her pocket, and sticking the article 
in her ears in that way, did not detract from the 
solemnity of her presence. 

The doctor having been up-stairs and come 
down again, and having satisfied himself, I sup- 
pose, that there was a probability of this un- 
known lady and himself having to sit there, face 
to face, for some hours, laid himself out to be 
polite and social. He was the meekest of his 
sex, the mildest of little men. He sidled in 
and out of a room, to take up the less space. 
He walked as softly as the Ghost in Hamlet, 
and more slowly. He carried his head on one 
side, partly in modest depreciation of himself, 
partly in modest propitiation of everybody else. 
It is nothing to say, that he hadn’t a word to 
throw at a dog. He couldn't have thrown a 
word at a mad dog. He might have offered him 
one gently, or half a one, or a fragment of one ; 
for he spoke as slowly as he walked; but he 
wouldn’t have been rude to him, and he couldn’t 
have been quick with him, for any earthly con- 
sideration. ; 

Mr. Chillip, looking mildly at my aunt, with 
his head on one side, and making her a little 
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bow. said, in allusion to the jewellers’ cutton, 

| ote hesuitly teacher las erb aan. ¢ 
“Some lich) ariiauone wie an 2 
Whats aeplicd ie aunty pulline the 

out of one ear hke a cork, 

Mr. Chillip was so alarmed by her abruptness 

as he told my mother atterwards—that it was a 

mercy he didn’t lose his presence of mind. Lui 

hesrépeated sweetly 

» Simeslocalaritition, ECS: eo 

ee Nonsese. replied! my amt, sii corked 
herself, again. at one blow. 

Mr. Chilhp could do noting after this, but 
sit and Jook at her fecbly, as she sat and looked 
at the fire, until he was called up-stairs again. 
After some. ajuarter of air hour's absence, he 
returned. 

“Well?” said my aunt, taking the cottonout 
of the ear nearest to him. 

eAVell, avai” erie: “Nie (Chall: 
eG are progressing slowly, ma’am.” 

* Ya—a—ah!” said my aunt, with a perfect 
shake on the contemptuous interjection. And 
corked herself as before. 

Really—really—as Mr. Chilhip told my mother, 
he was almost shocked; speaking in a profes- 
sional point of view alone he was almost shocked. 
But he sat and looked at her, notwithstanding, 
for nearly two hours, as she sat looking at the 
fire, until he was again called out. After another 
absence, he again returned. 

“ Well?” said my aunt, taking out the cotton 
on that side again. 

“Well, madam,” returned: Mr Chilhp, ‘we 
e are progressing slowly, ma’am.” 

*VYa—a—ah!” said my aunt. With such a 
snarl at him, that Mr. Chilip absolutely could 
not bear it. It was really calculated to break 
his spirit, he said afterwards. He preferred to 
go and sit upon the stairs, in the dark and a 
strong draught, until he was again sent for. 

Ham Peggotty, who went to the national 
school, and was a very dragon at his catechism, 
and who may therefore be regarded asa credible 
witness, reported next day, that happening to 
peep in at the parlour-door an hour atter this, 
he was instantly descried by Miss Betsey, then 
Walking tocand iio im-a-siite oP rgitaion,<ainl 
pounced upon before he could make his escape. 
Vhat there were now occasional sounds of feet 
and voices overhead which he inferred the 
cotton did not exclude, from the circumstance 
of his evidently Leing clutched by the lady as a 
victim on whom to capend her superabundant 
agitation when the sounds were loudest. ‘Phat, 
marching han constantly up and down by the 
collar (as Whe had been taking too much lauda- 
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num), she, at those times, shook him, rumpled 

his hair, made hight of lis linen. stopped bis 
| ears as it she confounded then wiih her own, 
and otherwise touzled and ee him. ‘This 
was In part confirmed by lus auni. who saw him 
at half-past twelve o'clock, seon ater he release: 
and afhrmed that he was then as red as I was, 

The mild Air. Chil could not possibly bear 
nahee at sucha ties aay tise. Thessidled 
into the parlour as soon as he was at hberty, 
and said to my aunt mn dis meckest manner ; 

“AVG ama dime d kan apis to-comeratulae 
NOUR” 

“What upone” said my aunt, sharply: 

Mare bills was fluttered again. by the extreme 
severity of my aunt’s manner; so he made her 
a little bow, and gave her a httle smile, to mollify 
her. 

= \Vercy onthe man; hats 
my aunt, impatiently. 


he doing !” cried 
“Can t he s speak ? 
Pe calm, myidearana am, said: Ar -Chillips, 
in his softest ACCC "3 There j is no longer any 
occasion for uneasiness, ma'am. Be calm.” 

It has since been considered almost a miracle 
that my aunt didn’t shake him, and shake what 
he had to say, out of him. She only shook her 
own read at him, but im aovay that made him 
quail, 

“Well, ma'am,” resumed Mr. Chilhp, as soon 
as he had courage, * Lam happy to congratulate 
you. All is now over, ma’am, and well over.” 

During the five minutes or so that Mr, Chillip 
devoted to the delivery of this oration, my aunt 
eyed him narrowly. 

“How is shee” said my aunt;-foldine her 
arms with her bonnet still tied on one of them, 

«Well, ma’am, she will soon be quite com- 
fortable, I hope,” returned Mr. Chillip. ‘“ Quite 
as comfortable as we can expect a young mother 
to be, under these melancholy domestic circum- 
stances. ‘There cannot be any objection to your 
seeing her presently, ma’am. It may do her 
good.” 

“And she. 
sharply. 

Mr. Chillip laid his head a little more on one 
side, and looked at my aunt like an amiable 
bird. 

Te bali,” saickinveamnty Elbow is-slio 2? 

‘SV aui,.  MeLUn el Nine Cay ASU pre: 
hended you had known, — It’s a boy.” 

My aunt. said wwerar a Avord; but took her 
bonnet by the strings, in the manner of a sling, 
ained a blow at Mr, Chillip’s head with at, put 
it on bent, walked out, and never came back, 
She vanished like a discontented fairy; or like 
one of those supernatural beings whom it was 


Plow is s#e?” said my aunt 
> 












































popularly supposed IL was entitled to see; and 
never came back any more. 

No. J lay in my basket, and my mother lay 
in her bed; but Betsey ‘Vrotwood Copperfield 
was for ever in the land of dreams and shadows, 
the tremendous region whence I had so lately 
travelled ; and the light upon the window of our 
room shone out upon the earthly bourne of all 
such travellers, and the mound above the ashes 
and the dust that once was he, without whom I 
had never been. 


CHAT GEee i. 
I OBSERVE. 

aw 

D QHE first objects that assume a dis- 
ES ‘ tinct presence before me, as I look 
far back, into the blank of my in- 
fancy, are my mother with her pretty 
hair and youthful shape, and Peg- 
‘gotty with no shape at all, and eyes so 
dark that they seemed to darken their 
whole neighbourhood in her face, and 
cheeks and arms so hard and red that I won- 
dered the birds didn’t peck her in preference to 
apples: 

I believe I can remember these two at a little 
distance apart, dwarfed to my sight by stooping 
down or kneeling on the floor, and I going un- 
steadily from the one to the other. T have an 
impression on my mind which I cannot distin- 
guish from actual remembrance, of the touch of 
Peggotty’s forefinger as she used to hold it out 
to me, and of its being roughened by needle- 
work, like a pocket nutmeg-grater. 

This may be fancy, though I think the memory 
of most of us can go farther back into such 
times than many of us suppose; just as I be- 
eve the power of observation in numbers of 
very young children to be quite wonderful for 
its closeness and accuracy. Indeed, I think that 
most grown men who are remarkable in this 
respect, may with greater propriety be said not 
to have lost the faculty, than to have acquired 
it; the rather, as I generally observe such men 
to retain a certain freshness, and gentleness, 
and capacity of being pleased, which are also 
an inheritance they have preserved from their 
childhood. 

I might have a misgiving that Iam “ mean- 
dering” in stopping to say this, but that it 
brings me to remark that I build these conclu- 
sions, in part upon my own experience of my- 
self; and if it should appear from anything I 
may set down in this narrative that I was a child 
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of close observation, or that as a man I have a 
strong memory of my childhocd, I undoubtedly 
lay claim to both of these characteristics. 

Looking back, as Iwas saying, into the blank 
of my infancy , the first objects I can remember 
as standing out by themselves from a confusion 
of things, are my mother and Peggotty. What 
else do | remember? Let me see. 

There comes out of the cloud, our house— 
not new to me, but quite familiar, in its earliest 
remem)rance, On the ground-floor is Peg- 
gotty’s kitchen, opening into a back yard; with 
a pigeon- house on a pole, in the centre, without 
any pigeons: in it; a great dos- kennel in a 
corer, without any dog; and a quantity of fowls 
that look terribly tall to me, walking about, in a 
menacing and ferocious manner. ‘There is one 
cock who gets upon a post to crow, and seems 
to take particular notice of me as I look at him 
through the kitchen window, who makes me 
shiver, he is so fierce. Of the geese outside the 
side-gate who come waddling after me with their 
long necks stretched out when I go that way, I 
dream at night: as a man environed by wild 
beasts might dream of lions. 

Here is a long passage—what an enormous 
perspective I make of it!—leading from Peg- 
gotty’s kitchen to the front-door. A dark store- 
room opens out of it, and that is a place to be 
run past at night; for I don’t know what may 
be among those tubs and jars and old tea-chests, 
when there is nobody in there with a dimly- 
burning light, letting a mouldy air come out at 
the door, in which there is the smell of soap, 
pickles; pepper, candles, and coffee, all at one 
whiff. Then there are the two parlours: the 
parlour in which we sit of an evening, my mother 
and I and Peggotty—for Peggotty is quite our 
companion, when her work is done and we are 
alone—and the best parlour where we sit on a 
Sunday ; grandly, but not so comfortably. There 
is something of a doleful air about that room to 
me, for Peggotty has told me—lI don’t know 
when, but apparently ages ago—about my father’s 
funeral, and the company having their black 
cloaks put on. One Sunday night my mother 
reads to Peggotty and me in there, how Lazarus 
was raised up from the dead. And I am so 
frightened that they are afterwards obliged to 
take ive out of bed, and show me the quiet 
churchyard out of the bedroom window, with 
the dead all lying in their graves at rest, below 
the solemn moon. 

There is nothing half so green that I know 
diy here, “as the. grace oF “that churchyard < 
nothing half so shady as its trees; nothing half 
so quict as its tombstones. 





The sheep are 
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feeding there, when I kneel up, carly in the | 
morning, in my little bed ina closet within my 
mother’s room, to look out at it; and I see the 
red light shining on the sun-dial, and think within 
myself, * Is the sun-dial glad, I wonder, that it 
ean tell the*time again?” 

Here is our pew in the church. What a high- 
backed pew! With a atindow near it.out of 
which our house can be seen, and 7s seen many 
times during the morning’s service, by Peggotty, 
who likes to make herself as sure as she can 
that it’s not being eee or is not in tlames. 
But though Peagotty’s e wanders, she 1s much 
offended if mine ee: at frowns: to me, as: 1 
stand upon the seat, that I am to look at the 
clergyman. But 1 can't always look at him—I 
know him without that white thing on, and I 
am afraid of his wondering why I stare so, and 
perhaps stopping the service to inquire—and 
whabant todo? Ursa dreadful thing to sape, 
but I must do something. I look at my mother, 
but se pretends not to see me. I look at a boy 
in the aisle, and Ze makes faces at me. I look 
at the sunlight coming in at the open door 
through the porch, and there I see a stray sheep 
—I don't mean a sinner, but mutton—half 
making up his mind to come into the church. 
I feel that if I looked at him any longer, I might 
be tempted to say something out loud; and 
what would become of me then! I look up at 
the monumental tablets on the wall, and try to 
think of Mr. Bodgers late of this parish, and 
what the feelings of Mrs. Bodgers must have 
been, when affliction sore, long time Mr. Bodgers 
bore, and physicians were in vain. I wonder 
whether they called in Mr. Chillip, and he was 
in vain; and if so, how he likes to be reminded 
of it once a week. I look from Mr, Chillip, in 
his Sunday neckcloth, to the pulpit ; and think 
what a good place it would be to play in, and 
what a castle it would make, with another boy 
coming up the stairs to attack it,and having the 
velvet cushion with the tassels thrown down on 
his head. In time my eyes gradually shut up 5 
and, from seeming to hear the clergyman singing 
a drow sy song in the heat, I hear nothing, until 
I fall ott the scat with a crash, and am taken out, 
more dead than alive, by Peggotty. 

And now I see the outside of our house, with 
the latticed bedroom-windows standing open to 
let in the sweet-smelling air, and the ragged old 
rooks’-nests still dangling in the clm-trees at the 
bottom of the front garden. Now I am in the 
garden at the back. beyond the yard where the 
einpty pigeon-house and dog-kennel are—a very 
preserve of buttertlies, as f remember it, with a 
high fenee, and a gate-and padlock > w here the 


| fi uit clusters on the trees, riper and richer than 
fruit has ever been since, in any other garden, 
and where my mother gathers some in a basket, 
while I stand by, bolting furtive gooseberries, 
and trying to look unmoved. <A great wind 
rises, and the summer is gone in a moment. 
We are playing in the winter twilight, dancing 
about the parlour, When my mother is out of 
breath and rests herself in an elbow-chair, L[ 
watch her winding her bright curls round her 
fingers and straightening her waist, and nobody 
knows better than I do that she likes to look so 
well, and is proud of being so pretty. 

That is among my very earliest impressions. 
That, and a sense that we were both a little 
afraid of Peggotty, and submitted ourselves in 
most things to her directicn, were among the 
first opinions—if they may be so called—that I 
ever derived from what I saw. 

Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the 
parlour fire, alone. I had been reading to Peg- 
gotty about crocodiles. 1 must have read very 
perspicuously, or the poor soul must have been 
deeply interested, for I remember she had a 
cloudy impression, after I had done, that they 
were a sort of vegetable. I was tired of read- 
ing, and dead sleepy; but having leave, as a 
high treat, to sit up until my mother came home 
from spending the evening at a neighbour’s, I 
would rather have died upon my post ‘(of course) 
than have gone to bed. I had reached that 
stage of sleepiness when Peggotty seemed to 
swell and grow immensely large. I propped my 
eyelids open with my two forefingers, and looked 
perseveringly at her as she sat at work ; at the 
little bit of wax-candle she kept for her thread 
—how old it looked, being so wrinkled in all 
directions !—at the little house with the thatched 
roof, where the yard-measure lived ; at her work- 
box with a sliding lid, with a view of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (with a pink dome) painted on the 
top; at the brass thimble on her finger ; at her- 
self, whom I thought lovely. I felt so sleepy, 
that I knew if I lost sight of anything, for a 
moment, I was gone. 

‘“Pegeotty, says Ipsuddenly<" 
manicd2" 

“Tord; Master 
“What's put marriage in your head ! 

She answered with such a start, that it quite 
awoke me. And then she stopped in her work, 
and looked at me, with her needle drawn out to 
its thread’s length. 

“Bul were you ever married, Peggotty ?” says 
I. “Youeare a -very handsome woman, <ant 
you?” 

I thought her in a different style from my 


were you ever 


Davy!” replied Peggotty. 
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mother, certainly; but of another school of “— don’t know!—You mustn’t marry more 
beauty, I considered her a perfect example. — than one person ata time, may you, Persotty &” 
There was a red velvet footstool in the best ~Certamly nou says Peseolty, -awithynathe 
parlour, on which my mother had painted a — promptest decision, 

nosegay. The ground-work of that stool, and “But if you marry a person, and the person || 


Peggotty’s complexion appeared to me to be one dies, why then you may marry another person, 
and the same thing, ‘The stool was smooth, — mayn’t you, Peggotty ?” 


and Peggotty was rough, but that made no dif- ou MAY,” says Peegotty, “at jou choose: 
ference. my dear... That’s:a matter of opmibn.” 
ns 1% “said ee , “ But what is your opinion, Pegzotty?” said I 
Me handsome, Davy!” said Peggotty. sut what is your opinion, Pegeotty?” said 1. 
“TLawk, no, my dear! But what put marnage I asked her and looked curiously at her, be- 


in your head ?” | cause she looked so curiously at me. 
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“*DEAD, MR. PEGGOTTY ?”? | HINTED, AFTER A RESPECTFUL PAUSE. ‘“ DROWNDEAD,”’ SAID MR. PEGGOTTY. 













“My opinion is,” said Peggotty, taking her | cause, being very plump, whenever she made 
eyes from me, after a little indecision, and going | any little exertion after she was dressed, some 
on with her work, “that I never was married — of the buttons on the back of her gown flew ott 
myself, Master Davy, and that I don’t expect to , And I recollect two bursting to the opposite 
be. ‘That’s all I know about the subject.” side of the parlour, while she was hugging me. 
‘You ‘anit cross; 1. suppose, Peegotty,. are “Now let. ane: hearssome: more about, the 
you ?” said I, after sitting quiet for a minute. Crorkindills,” said Peggotty, who was not quite 
I really thought she was, she had been so | right in the name yet, “for I an’t heard halt 
short with me; but I was quite mistaken: for | enough.” 
she laid aside her work (which was a stocking | I couldn’t quite understand why Peggotty 
of her own), and opening her arms wide, took | looked so queer, or why she was so ready to go 
my curly head within them, and gave it a good | back to the crocodiles. However, we returned 
squeeze. I know it was a good squeeze, be- | to those monsters, with fresh wakefulness on my 









id for the 
and 
stantly turning, which they 
on account of their 
went Into the water 


partandweleft them cease in the sar 
cin sto hatch vo ACURA TOMI CHUA 
batfed them by cy 
were unable to do qui ickly. 
unwieldy tnd we 
after them, as natives, and put sharp picees of 
tinber down their throats ; and in short we ran 
the whole crocodileeauntlet. «7 hid. at least: 
lta had aw louis. oh eesoth. Wie was 
thouchtfully sticking her needle into various 

} parts of her face and arms, all the tire. 

| Ve had exhausted the crocodiles. and begun 
with the alligators. when the gorden-bell rang. 

Wearcnt onb 10° the doors sinc there was any 


nake: 


mother, looking unusually pretty, [ thought, and 
with her a eentieman with beautiful black hair 
and whiskers. who had walked home with us 
from church last Sunday. 

As my mother stooped down on the threshold 
to take me in her arms and kiss me, the gentle- 
man said I was a more highly privileged little 
fellow than a monarch—or something hke that ; 
for my later understanding comes, I am sensible, 
LO; my aie here: 

~Ahatdoes ihat mean?’ Tasked himjever 
her shoulder. 

He pattedsne: onthe: head: 
didn’t like him or his deep voice, and I was 
jealous that his hand should touch my mother’s 
in touching me—which it did. T put it away as 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
t 
but somehow, I 
well as [ could. 
“Oh Davy !” remonstrated my mother. 
“ Dear boy!” said the gentleman. ‘ I cannot 
wonder at his devotion!” 

I never saw such a beautiful colour on my 
mother’s face before. She gently chid me for 
being rude ; and, keeping me close to her shaw], 
turned to thank the gentleman for taking so 
much trouble as to bring her home. She put 
out her hand to him as she spoke, and, as he 
met it with his own, she glanced, I thought, at me. 

“Let us say ‘good night,’ my fine boy,” said 
the gentleman, when he had bent his head—/ 
saw him !—over my mother’s little glove 

Veeaicled, 

let us ibé the best tmends.an‘ilie 
Slike 
{ 
| 
t 
| 
| 
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“(ood night } 

COG: 
avon 
hands ‘” 

My right hand was in my mother’s left, so I 
gave him the other. 

Wiha thats he wmone: hand, Wavy)” lanehed 
the gentleman. 

My mother drew my night hand forward, but 
T was resolved, for iny former rcason, not to give 
elimi chinook. “lhe 
and he shook it heartily, and 
fellow, and went away. 


sail the gentleman, laughing. 


ive hin the other, 
sdid 1 was a brave 
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At this minuce f see him turn round in the 
garden. and give us a dast look with his ill- 
omened Hack eves, before the door was shut, 

Vegeotty, who had not said a word or moved 
a finger, secured the fastenings instantly. and 
we all went into the parlour. Aly mother, con- 
trary to her usual habit, instead of coming to 
the ahosy-chair he the fires romained at the 
other end of the room, and sat singing to her- 
belt. 

* Yope vou have had a pleasant evening, 
many,” sad Poegotty,. standing as stilt-as-a 
barrel in the centre of the room, with a candle- 
stick in her hand. 

“Much obliged to you, 
my mother in a cheerful voice, 
ery. pleasait -evcniic, © 

« A stranger or so makes an agreeable change,” 
suggested Peggotty. 

Asvery acrecable change indeed,” returned] 
my mother. 

Pegeotty continuing to stand motionless in 
the middle of the room, and my mother resum- 
ing her singing, I fell asleep, though I was not 
so sound asleep but that I could hear voices, 
without hearing what they said. When I halt 
awoke from this uncomfortable doze, I found 
Peggotty and my mother both in tears, ‘and both 
talking. 

‘NOt such a one as. this;.Air. Copperfield 
vouldn thave hiked,” said: Peewotty, <“rhat-1 
say, ond that Iswear2” 

“Good Heavens!” cried my mother, “ you'll 
drive me mad! Was ever any poor girl so ill- 
used by her servants as Iam! Why do I do 
myself the injustice of calling myself a- girl? 
Have I never been marned, Peggotty 2” 

‘God knows you have, ma’am,” returned 
Peggoity. 

“Then how can you dare,” said my mother 
—“you know I don’t mean how can you dare, 
Peggotty, but how can you have the heart—to 
make me so uncomfortable and say such bitter 
ihingseto mé, when you are well aware: that I 
haven't, out of this place, a single friend to turn 
to 

* The ior 
re for 
won't do. 


returned 
e had a 


Peggotty,” 


eT hay 


e's thereason,” returned Deegotty, 
saying that it won't do, No! That it 
No! No price could make it do. 
No!”—J] thought Peggotty wonld have thrown 
the candlestick away, she was so emphatic 
with it. 
*Tionseny vow be so ageravating. said ny 
mother, shedding more tears than before, * as 
to-talk taj seh: air ainjist manner. Mow can 
you vo on as if it was all setthl and arranged, 
| Ny cogotty, wher (tell-you-uverund overagain, 
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you ciel thing; that Deone the commonest 
civilities nothing has passed! You talk of ad- 
miration, Whatam ito do? If people are so 
silly as to madulge as sentiment, is it my fault ? 
What am J] to do, 1 ask you? Would you wish 
mie to shave any head and black inydaceor 
disfizure myself with a burn, o1 a seald, or some- 
thing of that sort? I care say you would, Peg- 
gotty. 1 dare say youd quite enjoy it.” 

Peggotty seemed to take this aspersion very 
much to heart, 1 thought. 

* And my dear boy,” cried my mother, coming 
to the elbow-chair in which I was, and caressing 
me, “my own little Davy! Is it to be hinted 
to me that I am wanting in affection for my 
precious treasure, the dearest little fellow that 
CVebayas: \ 

‘“* Nobody never went and hinted no such a 
thing.” said Peggotty. 

“You did, Peggotty!” returned my mother. 
“You know you did. What else was it possible 
to infer from what you said, you unkind crea- 
tute; when you know as well as: 1 do, that: on 
his account only last quarter I wouldn’t buy 
myself a new parasol, though that old green one 
is frayed the whole way up, and the fringe is 
perfectly mangy? You know it is, Peggotty. 
You can’t deny it.” Then, turning affection- 
ately to me, with her cheek against mine, “ Am 
Ia naughty mamma to you, Davy? Am Ia 
nasty, cruel, selfish, bad mamma? Say Iam, my 
child; say ‘yes,’ dear boy, and Peggotty will 
love you, and Peggotty’s love is a Sreat deal 
better than mine, Davy. J don’t love you at 
alls <dosh ses 

At this, we all fell a-crying together. I think 
I was the loudest of the party, but I am sure we 
were all sincere about it. I was quite heart- 
broken myself, and am afraid that in the first 
transports of wounded tenderness I called Peg- 
gotty a “ Beast.” That honest creature was in 
deep .ffliction, 1 remember, and must have be- 
come quite buttonless on the occasion; for a 
little volley of those explosives went off, when, 
after having made it up with my mother, she 
kneeled down by the elbow-chair, and made it 
up with me. 

We went to bed greatly dejected.’ My sobs 
kept waking me, for a long time ; and when one 
very strong sob quite hoisted me up in bed, I 
found my mother sitting on the coverlet, and 
leaning over me. I fell asleep in her arms, 
after that, and slept soundly. 

Whether it was the following Sunday when I 
saw the gentleman again, or whether there was 
any greater lapse of time before he re-appeared, 
J) cannot: recall.” -L vdon’t sprotess to: bes clear 
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ubout-dates, “ut there heavas in-church;and 
be walked home with us afterwards. He came in, 
too, to look at a famous geranium we had, in 
the parlour-window. It did not appear to me 
that he took much notice of it, but before he 
went he asked my mother to give him a bit of 
the blossom, She begged him to choose it for 
hunself, but he refused to do that—I could not 
understand why—so she plucked it for him, and 
gave it into his hand. He said he would never, 
never, part with it any more; and I thought he 
must be quite a fool not to know that it would 
fall to pieces in a day or two. 

Peggotty began to be less with us, of an 
evening, than she had always beet: <aiyvanothier 
deferred to her very much—more than usual, it 
occurred to me—and we were all three excel- 
lent friends; stil.we were <ifferent frony what 
we used to be, and were not so comfortable 
among ourselves. Sometimes I fancied that 
Peggotty perhaps objected to my mother’s 
wearme all the pretty dresses* she had, m. ‘her 
drawers, or to her going so often to visit at that 
neighbour’s ; but I couldn’t, to my satisfaction, 
make out how it was. 

Gradually, I became used to seeing the gen- 
tleman with the black whiskers. I hked him no 
better than at first, and had the same uneasy 
jealousy of him; but if I had any reason for it 
beyond a child’s instinctive dislike, and a 
general idea that Peggotty and I could make 
much of my mother without any help, it cer- 
tainly was not /4Ze reason that I might have 
found if I had been older. No such thing came 
into my mind, or near it. I could observe, in 
little pieces, as it were; but as to making a net 
of a number of these pieces, and catching any- 
body in it, that was, as yet, beyond me. 

One autumn mor ning I was with my mother 
in the front garden, when Mr. Murdstone—I 
knew him by that name now—came by, on 
horseback. He reined up his horse to salute 
my mother, and said he was going to Lowestoft 
to see some friends who were “there With: va 
yacht, and merrily proposed to take me on the 
saddle before him if I would like the ride. 

‘The air was 30 clear and. pleasant, and-the 
horse seemed to like the idea of the ride so 
much himself, as he stood snorting and pawing 
at the garden-gate, that I had a great desire to 
go. So I was sent up-sta'rs to Peggotty to be 
made spruce ; and in the meantime Mr. Murd- 
stone dismounted, and, with his horse’s bridle 
drawn over his arm, walked slowly up and 
down on the outer side of the sweetbriar fence, 
while my mother walked slowly up and down 
on the inner to keep him company. I recollect 
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Pegeotty and I peeping out at them from my 
litde window; I recollect how closely they 
appeared to be examining the sweetbriar be- 
tween them. as they strolled along; and how, 
from being in a perivetly angelic temper, Peg- 
gotty turned cross in a moment, and brushed 
my liar the wrongs-wavexcessivel\y hard: 

Alr; Slurdstone and I avere soon off, and 
trotting along on the green turf by the side of 
the odd:, lie eld: ne ayutte vensih acith ote 
arm, and [ don't think I was restless usually ; 
but I could not make up my mind to sit in front 
of him without turning my head sometimes, and 
looking up im his face. He had that kind of 
shallow black eye—I want a better word to 
express an exe that has: no depth in it to ‘be 
looked into—which, when it is abstracted, seems 
from some peculiarity of light to be disfigured, 
for aAvmonient. at aime bya: cast. several 
times when I glanced at him, I observed that 
appearance with a sort of awe, and wondered 
what he was thinking about so closely. His 
hair and whiskers were blacker and _ thicker, 
looked at so near, than even I had given them 
credit for being. A squareness about the lower 
part of his face, and the dotted indication of the 
strong black beard he shaved close every day, 
reminded me of the wax-work that had travelled 
into our neighbourhood some half-a-year before. 
This, his regular eyebrows, and the rich white, 
and black, and brown, of his complexion—con- 
found his complexion, and his memory !—made 
me think him, in spite of my misgivings, a very 
handsome man, I have no doubt that my poor 
dear mother thought him so too, 

We went to an hotel by the sea, where two 
gentlemen were smoking cigars in a room by 
themselves. Each of them was lying on at least 
four chairs, and had a large rongh jacket on. In 
a corner was a heap of coats and_ boat-cloaks, 
and a flag, all bundled up together, 

They both rolled on to their feet in an untidy 
sort of manner when we came in, and _ said, 
“TTalloa, Murdstone! We thought you were 
cigarette 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“And who’s this shaver?” said one of the 
gentlemen, taking hold of me. 

“'That’s Davy,” returned Mr, Murdstone. 

“ Davy who ?” said the gentleman. “Jones ?” 

Copperfield,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“What! Bewitehing Mrs. Copperfeld’s in- 
cumbrance ?” cried the gentleman.“ ‘The pretty 
little widow ?” 

“(juinion,” said Mr. Murdstone, ‘take care, 
if you please. Somebody's sharp.” 

“Who is ?” asked the gentleman, laughing. 
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I looked up. quickly ; being cnrious to know. 

“Only Grooks of Shetheld, san! Min Murd- 
stone. 

I was quite relieved to find it was only Brooks 
of. Shetheld; for, at first, I really thowsht a 
vase, 

There seemed to be something very comical 
in the reputation of Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, for 
both the gentlemen laughed heartily when he 
was mentioned, and My. Murdstone was a good 
deal amused also. After some laughing, the 
gentleman whom he had called Quinion said : 

“ And what is the opinion of Brooks of Shef- 
fic 1, in reference to the projected business ?” 

* Why, [ don’t know that Brooks understands 
much about ait-at present,” replied: Mr, Mfurcl: 
stones “but Aeisewotcenerlly favenrable,.1 
beheve. 

There was more laughter at this, and Mr, 
Quinion said he would ring the bell for some 
sherry in which to drink to Brooks. This he 
did; and when the wine came, he made me 
have a little, with a biscuit, and, before I drank 
it, stand up and say, ‘‘ Confusion to Brooks of 
Sheffield!” The toast was received with great 
applause, and such hearty laughter that it made 
me laugh too; at which they laughed the more. 
In short, we quite enjoyed ourselves. 

We walked about on the cliff after that, and 
sat on the grass, and looked at things through a 
telescope—I could make out nothing myself 
when it was put to my eye, but I pretended I 
could—and then we came back to the hotel to 
an early dinner. All the time we were oat, the 
two gentlemen smoked incessantly—which, I 
thought, if I might judge from the smell of their 
rough coats, they must have been doimg ever 
since the coats had first come home from the 
tailor’s. I must not forget thht we went on 
board the yacht, where they all three descended 
into the cabin, and were busy with some papers. 
I saw them quite hard at work, when I looked 
down through the open skyhght. They left me, 
during this time, with a very nice man with a 
very: large head of reds hair and =a very small 
shiny hat upon it, who had got a cross-barred 
shirt or waistcoat on, with “Skylark” in capital 
letters across the chest. I thought it was his 
name ; and that as he lived on board ship and 
hadn’t a street-door to put his name on, he put 
it there instead; but when I called him Mr, 
Skylark, he said it meant the vessel. 

[ observed all day that Mr, Murdstone was 
eraver and steadier than the two gentlemen. 
hey were very cay and-careless. “hey joked 
freely with one another, but seldom with him. 
It appeared to me that he was more clever and 
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cold than they were, and that ne Pesanieal! han 
with something of ny own feeling. I remarked 
that once or twice when Mr. Quinion was talking, 
he looked at Mr. Murdstone sideways, as if to 
make sure of his not being displeased ; and that 
once when Mr. Passmidge (the other gentleman) 
was in high spirits, he trod upon his foot, and 
gave him a secret caution with his eyes, to 
observe Mr. Murdstone, who was sitting stern 
and silent. Nor do I recolleet that Mr. Murd- 
stone laughed vat- all that day; except <at- the 
Sheffield joke—and that, by the bye, was his 
own, 

We went home early in the evening. It was 
a very fine evening, and my mother and he had 
another stroll by the sweet-briar, while I was 
sent in to get my tea. When he was gone, my 
mother asked me all about the day I had had, 
and what they had said and done. I men- 
tioned what they had said about her, and she 
laughed, and told me they were impudent fel- 
lows who talked TL vknew at 
pleased her. J knew it quite as well as I know 
itnow. I took the opportunity of asking if she 
was at all acquainted with Mr. Brooks of Shef- 
field, but she answered No, only she supposed he 
must bea manufacturer in the knife and fork way. 

Can I say of her face—altered as I have 
reason to remember it, perished as I know it is 
—that it is gone, when here it comes before me 
at this instant, as distinct as any face that I may 
choose to look on in a crowded street 2? Can I 
say of her innocent and girlish beauty, that it 
faded, and was no more, when its breath falls 
on my cheek now, as it fell that mght? Can I 
say she ever changed, when my remembrance 
brings her back to life, thus only ; and, truer to 
its loving youth than I have been, or man ever 
is, still holds fast what it cherished then ? 

I write of her just as she was when I had 
gone to bed after this talk, and she came to bid 
me good night. She kneeled down playfully by 
the side of the’bed, and laying her chin upon 
her hands, and laughing, said : 

“What was it they said, Davy? 
agains Ieean tibeheve at.” 

“¢ Bewitching—’ ” I began. 

My mother put her hands upon my lips to 
stop me. 

“Tt was never bewitching,” she said, laughing. 
“It never could have been bewitching, Davy. 
Now I know it wasn’t!” 

“Ves it was. ‘ Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield,’” 
l'repeated stoutly. “Atd:* pretty? ” 

“NO, Dos itavas never prety. NOtopretty 
interposed my mother, laying her fingers on my 
lips again. 
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“What foolish, impudent ercatures 


!” cried 


my mother, laughing anc. covering: her face. 
“What ridiculous men! <An’t they? Davy 
dear—” 


AVC 1iia,”” 

“Don’t tell Peggotty; she might be angry 
with them. I am dreadiully angry with them 
myself ; but I would rather Peggotty didn’t 
know.” 

I promised, of course; and we kissed one 
another over and over again, and I soon fell fast 
asleep. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if 
it were the next day when Peggotty broached 
the striking and adventurous proposition I am 
about to mention; but it was probably about 
two months afterwards. 

We were sitting as before, one evening (when 
my mother was out as before), in company with 
the stocking and the yard measure, and the bit 
of wax, and the box with Saint Paul’s on the hd, 
and the crocodile book, when Peggotty, after 
looking at me several times, and opening her 
mouth as if she were going to speak, without 
doing it—which I thought was merely gaping, 
or I shoul! have been rather alarmed—said 
coaxingly : 

“Master Davy, how should you like to go 
along with me and spend a fortnight at my 
brother’s at Yarmouth? Wouldn’t ¢Zat be a 
treat 2” 

“Is your brother an agreeable man, Peggotty?” 
I inquired, provisionally. 

“Oh what an agreeable man he is!” cried 
Peggotty, holding up her hands. “Then there’s 
the sea; and the boats and ships ; and the fisher- 
men; and the beach; and Am to play with—” 

Peggotty meant her nephew Ham, mentioned 
in my first chapter ; but she spoke of him as a 
morsel of Enghsh Grammar, 

Iwas flushed by her summary of delights, and 
replied that it would indeed be a treat, but what 
would my mother say ? 

“Why then I'll as good as bet a guinea,” said 
Peggotty, intent upon my face, “that she’ll let 
us go. Tl ask her, if you like, as soon as ever 
she comes home. ‘There now! ” 

“But what’s she to do while we're away?” 
said I, putting my small elbows on the table to 
argue the pom. *'Shecant-hive by. herseli.” 

‘lf Peggotty were looking for a hole, all ofa 
sudden, in the heel of that stocking, it must 
have been a very little one indeed, and not 
worth damning. 

Bays Pe eggotty | 
you know.” 


She can’t live by herself, 
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ng Wiese eaus cate Tere mathe at 
meagan at dest, on be vor. know? She's 
going to stay for a fortnight with Mrs. Grayper. 
Mrs. Grayper’s going to have a lot of company.” 
Oh! Tf that was it, I was quite ready to go. 
TL waited:in- the “utiidstimpatience, amntilainy 
mother came home from Mrs. Grayper’s (for it 
was that identical neighbour), to ascertain if we 
coulbeeet-leave: to--care ont this ereat tea. 
Without being nearly so much surprised as I 
had expected. my mother entered into it readily ; 
and it was all arranged that night, and my board 
and lodging during the visit were to be paid for. 
The day soon came for our going. It was 
such an early day that it-came soon, even 10 
ING, Wie Wisner fever-on-expectation,.and shalt 
afraid that an earthquake or a fiery mountain, 
or some other great convulsion of nature, might 
interpose to stop ihe expedition. Wearere to 
60. Wr dealer s- car, which depantecl an the 
morning after breakfast. I would have given 
any money to have been allowed to wrap myself 
up over-might, and sleep in my hat and boots. 
It touches me nearly now, although I tell it 


lightly, to recollect how eager I was to leave my 
happy home; to think how little I suspected 


what I did leave for ever. 

I am glad to recollect that when the carrier’s 
Caries atethe aS and my mother stood there 
kissing me, a grateful fondness for her and for 
the old place , had never turned my back upon 
before, made me cry. T am glad to know that 
my mother cried too, and that I felt her heart 
beat against mine. 

Tam glad to recollect that when the carrier 
began to move, my mother ran out at the gate, 
and called to him to stop, that she might kiss 
me once more. | am glad to dwell upon the 
carnestness and love ae which she lifted up her 
face to mine, and did s 

As we left her aainae i hie road, Nie 
Murdstone came up to where she was, and 
scemed to expostulate with her for being so 
moved. Twas looking back round the awning 
of the eartsand wondered what business it was 
of his. Peysotty, who was also looking back 
on the other side, seemed anything but s satisfied ; 
as the face she brought back into. the cart 
denoted. 

I sat looking at Pegsotty for some time, ina 
reverie on this. supposititious case: whet her, if 
she were employed to lose me like the boy in 
the fairy tale, I should be able to track my way 
home again by the buttons she would shed. 
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(ip PA IIE carrier’s horse was the laziest 
BS. horse in the world, I should hope, 
hv & BR and shuffled along, with his head 
(| MSS!) down, as if he liked to keep the peo- 
i ple waiting to whom the packages 


oe) were direeted. I fancied, indeed, that he 
~ sometimes chuckled audibly over this re- 
flection, but the carrier said he was only 
troubled with a cough. 

‘The -carner had arway-of keepiie Ins tiead 
down, like his horse, and of drooping sleepily 
forward as he drove; avithcone of Ins arms on 

each of his knees. I say “drove,” but 1t-stnick 
me that the cart would have gone to Yarmouth 
quite as well without him, for the horse did all 
that ; and as to conversation, he had no idea of 
it but whistling. 

Peggotty had a basket of refreshments on her 
knee, which would have lasted us out hand. 
somely, if we had been going to London by the 
Same conveyanee. We ate a eood' deal, -and 
slept aecood “eal: Perot always went to 
sleep with her chin upon the handle of the 
basket, her hold of which never relaxed; and I 
could not have believed unless I had heard her 
do it, that one defenceless woman could have 
snored so much. 

We made so many deviations up and down 
Janes, and were such a long time delivering a 
bedstead at a public-house, an calling at other 
places, that I was. quite. tired, “and very glad, 
when we saw Yarmouth. It looked’ rather 
spongy and soppy, I thought, as I carried my 
éye-over the creat dull wastethat lay across the 
raver aid, 1 could not. help womlennre,-f the 
work were really as: round as: my “cooraphy- 
book sard, bow anypart-of it came to be so flat, 
But I reflected that Yarmouth might be situated 
at one of the poles; which would account for it. 

As we drew a little nearer, and saw the whole 
adjacent prospect lying a straight low line under 
the sky, I hinted to Peegotty that a mound or 
so might have improved it; and also that if the 
Jand had been a little more separated from the 
scaand the town and dnestnlé-had not been 
quite so mixed up, like toast and water, it would 
have been nicer. But Peggotty said, with greater 
emphasis than usual, that we must take things 
as we found them, and that for her part, she was 
proud to call herself a Yarmouth Bloater. 

When we got into the street (which was 
strange enough to me), and smelt the fish, and 
pitch, and oakum, and tar, and saw the sailors 
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walking about, and the carts ene up and 
down over the stones, I felt that I had done so 
busy a place an injustice ; and said as much to 
Peggotty, who heard my expressions of delight 
with great complacency, and told me it was w vel 
known (I suppose to those who had the good 
fortune to be born Bloaters) that Yarmouth was, 
upon the whole, the finest place in the universe. 

“Here's: my. .Ami”- screamed: (Pegsotty: 
“ crowed out of knowledge !” 

He was waiting for us, in fact, at the public- 
house ; and asked me how I found myself, like an 
old acquaintance. I did not feel, at first, that I 
knew him as well as he knew me, because he 
had never come to our house since the night I 
was born, and naturally he had the advantage 
of me. But our intimacy was much advanced 
by his taking me on his back to carry me home. 
He was, now, a huge, strong fellow of six feet 
high, broad in proportion, and round-shouldered ; 
but with a simpering boy’s face and curly light 
hair that gave him quite a sheepish look. He 
was dressed in a canvas jacket, and a pair of 
such very stiff trousers that they would have 
stood quite as well alone, without any legs in 
them. And you couldn’t so properly have said 
he wore a hat, as that he was covered in a-top, 
like an old building, with something pitchy. 

Ham carrying me on his back “and a small 
box of ours under hisarm, and Peggotty carrying 
another small box of ours, we turned down lanes 
bestrewn with bits of chips and little hillocks of 
sand, and went past gas-works, rope-walks, boat- 
builders’ yards, shipwrights’ yards, ship-breakers’ 
yards, calkers’ yards, niggers’ lofts, smiths’ 
forges, and a great litter of such places, until we 
came out upon the dull waste I had already seen 
at a distance ; when Ham said, 

“Yon’s our house, Mas’r Davy !” 

I looked in all directions, as far as I could 
stare over the wilderness, and away at the sea, 
and away at the river, but no house could / 
make out. There was a black barge, or some 
other kind of superannuated boat, not far off, 
high and dry on the ground, with an iron funnel 
sticking out of it for a chimney and smoking 
very cosily ; but nothing else in the way of a 
habitation that was visible to sve. 

hots notte said |. es 
thing ?” 

“That’s it, Mas’r Davy,” returned Ham. 

Tfit had been Aladdin’s palace, roc’s egg and 
all, I suppose I could not have been more 
charmed with the romantic idea of living in it. 
There was a delight‘ul door cut in the side, and 
it was roofed in, aud there were little windows i in 

t; but the wonderful charm of it was, that it 











That ship-looking 
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was areal boat which had no doubt been upon 
the water hundreds of times, and which had 
never been intended to be lived in, on dry land. 
Thatswasthe eaptivation of 1ttoane. “Uf at had 
ever been: meant ‘tobe lived in, Tmieht have 
thought it small, or inconvenient, orlonely ; but 
never having been designed for any such use, 
it: became-apertect abode 

It was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as 
possible. There was a table, and a Dutch cluck, 
and a chest of drawers, and on the chest of 
drawers there was a tea-tray with a painting on 
it of a lady with a parasol, taking a walk with a 


. military-looking child who was trundling a hoop. 


The tray was kept from tumbling down, by a 
Bible: and the tray, if it had tumbled down, 
would have smashed a quantity of cups and 
saucers and a teapot, that were grouped around 
the book. On the walls there were some com- 
mon coloured pictures, framed and glazed, of 
scripture subjects ; such as I have never seen 
since in the hands of pedlars, without seeing the 
whole interior of Peggotty’s brother’s house 
again, at one view. Abraham in red going to 
sacrifice Isaac in blue, and Daniel in yellow 
cast into aden of green lions, were the most 
prominent of these. Over the little mantel-shelf 
was a picture of the Sarah Jane lugger, built at 
Sunderland, with a real little wooden stern stuck 
on to it ; a work of art, combining composition 
with carpentry, which I considered to be one of 
the most enviable possessions that the world 
could afford. There were some hooks in the 
beams of the ceiling, the use of which I did not 
divine then; and some lockers and boxes and 
conveniences of that sort, which served for seats 
and eked out the chairs. 

All this, I saw in the first glance after I crossed 
the threshold—childlike, according to my theory 
—and then Peggotty opened a little door and 
showed me my bedroom. It was the completest 
and most desirable bedroom ever seen—in the 
stern of the vessel; with a little window, where 
the rudder used to go through; a little looking- 
glass, just the right height for me, nailed against 
the wall, and framed with oyster-shells ; a little 
bed, which there was just room enough to get 
into; and a nosegay of seaweed in a blue mug 
on the table. The walls were whitewashed as 
white as milk, and the patchwork counterpane 
made my eyes quite ache with its brightness. 
One thing I particularly noticed in this delight- 
ful house, was the smell of fish; which was so 
searching, that when I took out my pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe my nose, I found it smelt 
exactly as if it had wrapped up a lobster. On 
my imparting this discovery in confidence to 
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Peggotty, she informed me that her brother 
dealt in lobsters, crabs, and crawfish; and 1 
afterwards found that a heap of these creatures, 
in a state of wonderful conglomeration with one 
another, and never leaving off pinching what- 
ever they laid hold of, were usually to be found 
ina little wooden outhouse where the pots and 
kettles were kept. 

We were welcomed by a very civil woman in 
a white apron, whom I had seen curtseying at 
the door when I was on Ham’s back, about a 
quarter of a mile oft. Likewise by a most beau- 
tiful little girl (or I thought her so) with a neck- 
lace of blue beads on, who wouldn’t let me kiss 
her when, L-offered” to, but ran-away- and hid 
herself. By-and-by, when we had dined in a 
sumptuous manner off boiled dabs, melted butter, 
and potatoes, with a chop for me, a hairy man 
with a very good-natured face came home. As 
he cathe. “Peseouty lass,” ancl wave iher-a 
hearty smack: om “the cheeky I had sine dort, 
from the general propriety of her conduct, that 
he was her brother; and so he turned out— 
being presently introduced to me as Mr. Peg- 
gotty, the master of the house. 

“Glad: tovsee-you, sir," said Myr, -Peacotty. 
“You'll find us rough, sir, but you'll find us 
ready 

I thanked him, and replied that I was sure I 
should be happy in such a delightful place. 

‘‘ How's your ma, sir?” said Mr. Peggotty. 
“ Didsyoutleave her pretty jolly?” 

I gave Mr. Peggotty to understand that she 
was as jolly as I could wish, and that she desired 
her comphments—which was a polite fiction on 
my part. 

“Tm much obleeged to her, I’m sure,” said 
Mr. Peggotty. “ Well, sir, if you can make out 
here, for a fortnut, ‘long wi’ her,” nodding at his 
sister, “and Ham, and little Em'ly, we shall be 
proud of your company.” 

Having done the honours of his house in this 
hospitable manner, Mr. Peggotty went out to 
wash himself in a kettleful of hot water, re- 
marking that “cold would never get A/s muck 
off.” Fle soon returned, greatly improved in 
appearance ; but so rubicund, that I couldn't 
help thinking his face had this in common with 
the lobsters, crabs, and crawfish,—that it went 
into the hot water very black, and came out 
very red. 

After tea, when the door was shut and_ all 
was made snug (the nights being cold and misty 
now), it seemed to me the most delicious retreat 
that the imagination of man could conccive. 
To hear the wind getting up out at sea, to know 
that the fog was creeping over the desolate flat 


laugh. 


outside, and to look at the fire, and think that 
there was no house near but this one, and this 
one a boat, was like enchantment. Little Emly 
had overcome her shyness, and was sitting by 
ny side upon the lowest and least of the lockers, 
which was just large enough for us two. and just 
fitted into the chimney corner. 
with the white apron, was knitting on the oppo- 
site side of the fire. 
work was as much at home with Saint Paul's 
and the bit of wax-candle, as if they had never 
known any other roof. 
giving me my first lesson in all-fours, was trying 
to recollect a scheme of telling fortunes with 
the dirty cards, and was printing off fishy im- 
pressions of is thumb on all the cards he 
turned. Mr. Peggotty was smoking his pipe. I 
felt it was a time for conversation and confidence, 


Mrs. Peggotty, 


Peggotty at her needle- 


Ilam, who had been 


“Nir. Peggotty !” says I. 
Sir,’ says. he; 
“ Did-you give your son) the name: of Ham, 


because you hved m a sort of ark ?” 


Mr. Peggotty seemed to think it a deep idea, 


but answered : 


‘Noe site <i néeverciw dunrno mane.” 
“Whovdave ‘ine that ame; then? said 1; 


putting question number two of the catechism 
to Mr. Peggotty. 


Why> sir, hus father-giv at him,” sar: Mr: 


Peggotty. 


* I thought you were his father !” 
“My brother Joe was Avs father,” said Mr. 


Peggotty. : 


Dead, Mr--Pemsotty?” 1. ‘hitted, alter a 


respectful pause. 


‘“* Drowndead,” said Mr. Peggotty. 
I was very much surprised that Mr. Peggotty 


was not Ham’s father, and began to wonder 
whether I was mistaken about his relationship 
to anybody else there. 
know, that I made up my mind to have’ it out 
with Mr. Peggotty. 


I was so curious to 


‘“Lipthetimly, 71 sail, elancine- at her. ““She 


is your daughter, isn’t she, Mr. Peggotty ?” 


“No, sir. My brother in law, Tom, was 2er 


father.” 


T couldn't help it. “—Dead, Mr. Peggotty ?” 


I hinted, after another respectful silence. 


“ Drowndead,” said Mr. Peggotty. 
1 felt the difficulty of resuming the sub- 


ject, but had not got to the bottom of it yet, 
and must get tu the bottom somehow, 
said : 


so | 


“ Jlaven't you avy children, Mr. Peggotty ?” 
PNG. QNaStCr, + ee inSwercils ANIL ae -Slgit 
“inca Wacheldorc.” 


“AC baclyelor)”” d-sard, astomsied, ~*Vhy, 
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who’s that, Mr. Peggotty #” Pointing to the | me that [fam and Emly were an orphan nephew 
person in the apron who was knitting. and niece, whom my host had at dificrent times 

* That’s Missis Gumimidge,” said Mr. Peg- | adopted m their childhood, when they were left 
gotty. | destitute; and that Mrs. Gummidge was the 

* Gummidge, Mr. Peggotty ?” widow of his partner in a boat, who had died 

But at this point Pegsotty—I mean my own | very poor. He was but a poor man himself, 
peculiar Peggotty—made such tmpressive mo- | said Peggotty, but as good as gold and as true 
tions to me not to ask any more questions, that as steel—those were her similes. ‘The only sub- 
I could only sit and look at all the silent com- | ject, she informed me, on which he ever showed 
pany, until 1t was time to go to bed. Then, in | a violent temper or swore an oath, was this 
ihe privacy of my own little cabin, she informed | generosity of his; and if it were ever referred 
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I REMEMBER), MY MOTHER BURST OUT CRYING.” 


to, by any one of them, he struck the table a | ness, and listened to the women’s going to bed 
heavy blow with his right hand (had split it on | in another little crib like mine at the opposite 
one such occasion), and swore a dreadful oath | end of the boat, and to him and Ham hanging 
that he would be ‘‘Gormed” if he didn’t cut | up two hammocks for themselves on the hooks 
and run for good, if it was ever mentioned | I had noticed in the roof, in a very luxurious 
again. It appeared, in answer to my inquiries, | state of mind, enhanced by my being sleepy. 
that nobody had the least idea of the etymology | As slumber gradually stole upon me, I heard 
of this terrible verb passive to be gormed ; but | the wind howling out at sea and coming on 
that they all regarded it as cons: .tuting a most | across the flat so fiercely, that I had a lazy 
solemn imprecation. apprehension of the great deep rising in the 

I was very sensible of my entertainer’s good- | night. But I bethought myself that I was in a 
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boat,atter all; and: that.a_ man Ao Mts aie. 
gotty was not a bad person to have on board 
if anything did happen. 

Nothing happened, however, worse than 
morning. Almost as soon as it shone upon the 
oyster-shell frame of my mirror I was out of 
bed, and out with little Em’ly, picking up stones 
upon the beach. 

“ You're quite a sailor, I suppose 2” I sail to 
Em’ly. I don’t know that I supposed anything 
of ihe: kind; but I telt atean.-act of eallantry vO 
say something; and a shining sail close to us 
made such a pretty little image of itself, at the 
moment, in her bright eve, that it came into my 
head to say this. 

“No, rephednrly shaking herhead, ““ Lim 
afraid of the sea.” 

Afraid” I said, swith a. becoming air ‘of 
boldness, and looking very big at the mighty 


ocean, Sane? 
“Ab) but-it’s-cruel,” said Enrly. -*CP have 
seen it very cruel to some of our men. I have 


seen it tear a boat as big as our house all to 
pieces.” 

“T hope it wasn’t the boat that—” 

“That father was drownded in?” said Em’ly. 
“No. Not that one, I never see that boat.” 

** Nor him?” J asked her. 

Little Em’ly shook her head. 
member !” 

Here was a coincidence! I immediately 
went into an explanation how I had never seen 
my own father; and how my mother and I had 
always lived by ourselves in the happiest state 
imaginable, and lived so ihen, and always 
meant to live so; and how my father’s grave 
was in the churchyard near our house, and 
shaded by a tree, beneath the boughs of which 
I had walked and heard the birds sing many 
a pleasant morning. But there were some 
differenees between Em’ly’s orphanhood and 
mine, it appeared. She had lost her mother 
before her father ; and where her father's grave 
was no one knew, cxcept that it was somewhere 
in the depths of the sea. 

““ Besides,” said Em’ ly, as she looked about 
for shells and pebbles, “your father was a gentle- 
man and your mother is a lady; and my father 
was a fisherman and my mother was a fisher- 
man’s daughter, and my uncle Dan is a fisher- 
man.” 

‘Wants Air, Pescotiy, 1 he? said, J. 

“ Unele Dan—yonder,’ answered 
nodding at the boat- ‘house. 

“Ves, T mean him, He must be very good, 
T should think 2” 

* Good ?” said Em’ly. 


“Not to re- 


Bani ly; 


“Tf T was ever to be 





a ae I'd give hima skv-blue coat with diamond 
buttons, nankeen trousers, a red velvet waist- 
cont, a.cockcdshiat, a laree cole areh, a silat 
pipe, and a box of money.” 

Psanl f had no doubt that Min Peeeotty well 
deserved these treasures. IT must acknowledee 
that I felt it diftfieult to picture him quite at his 
ease in the raiment proposed for him by his 
crvatelulditile mece. and that. was particularly 
doubtful of the policy of the cocked hat; but { 
kept these sentiments to myscl! 

Te im’ly had stopped and lnoked up at 
the sky in her enumeration of these articles, as 
if they were @ Glorious vision. _AVe-avent on 
again, picking up shells and pebbles. 

“© Vou would dike to, be-a lady-2 slesaid: 

Emly looked at me, and laughed and nodded 
éc yes.” 

“T should like it very much. We would all 
be gentlefolks together, then. Me, and uncle, 
and Ham, and Mrs. Gummidge. We wouldn't 
mind then, when there come stormy weather.— 
Not for our own sakes, I mean. We would for 
the poor fishermen’s, to be sure, and we'd help 
"em with money when they come to any hurt.” 

This seemed to me to be a very satisfactory 
and therefore not at all improbable picture. I 
expressed my pleasure in the contemplation of 
it, and little Em’ly was emboldened to say, 
shyly, 

“Don’t you think you are afraid of the sea, 
now ?” 

It was quiet enough to reassure me, but I have 
no doubt if I had seen a moderately large wave 
come tumbling in, I should have taken to my 
heels, with an awful recollection of her drowned 
relations:, However, Isat“ No.” and 1 added, 
“You don’t seem to be, either, though you say 
you are ;”—for she was walking much too near 
the brink of a sort of old jetty or wooden eause- 
way we had strolled upon, and I was afraid of 
her falling over. 

«Pm notatranl mthis way,” said little Eavd,. 
“Cut Lowake shen at blows, aid arena 6 
think of Unelesar ane Elana sbeheve- 1 
hear “entering out tor hel. at s:aviye od 
should hke so much to be a lady. But P’m not 
ahaiduirtinswaiys Nota dit. “ook here” 

she started from my side, and ran along a 
jagged timber which protruded from the place 
we stood upon, and overhung the decp water at 
some height, without the least defence. The 
incident 1s so impressed on my remembrance, 
that af W-averea: «iagismar J) cole -clrane its 
fornadiore; aie say cactirately ais, ik was that 
daaecandl iretle is my springing forward to her 
destruction (as it appeared to me), with a look 
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that I have sever forgotten, directed fir out to 
sea, 

Vhe light, bold, fluttering little figure turned 
and came back safe to me, and [| soon laughed 
at my fears, and <at the ery I) hachouttereds 
fruitlessly 1m any case, for there was no one near. 
But there have been times sinee, In my man- 
hood, many times there have been, when [ have 
thought, Is it possible, among the possibilitics 
of hidden things, that in the sudden rashness of 
the child and hee wild look so far off, there was 
any merciful attraction of her into danger, any 
tempting her towards him permitted on the part 
of her dead father, that her life might have a 
chanee of ending that day? There has been a 
time since when I have wondered whether, if 
the life before her could have been revealed to 
me at a glance, and so revealed as that a child 
eould fully comprehend it, and if her preserva- 
tion could have depended ona motion of my 
hand, I ought to have held it up to save her. 
There has been a time since—I do not say it 
lasted long, but it has been—when I have asked 
myself the question, Would it have been better 
for little Em’ly to have had the waters elose 
above her head that morning in my sight? and 
when I have answered Yes. 

This may be premature. I have set it down 
too soon, perhaps. But let it stand. 

We strolled a long way, and loaded ourselves 
with things that we thought curious, and put 
some stranded star-fish carefully back into the 
water—I hardly know enough of the race at this 
moment to be quite certain whether they had 
reason to feel obliged to us for doing so, or the 
reverse—and then made our way home to Mr. 
Peggotty’s dwelling. We stopped under the lee 
of the lobster-outhouse to exchange an innocent 
kiss, and went in to breakfast glowing with health 
and pleasure. 

“Like two young mavishes,” Mr. Peggotty 
said. JI knew this meant, in our local dialect, 
hke two young thrushes, antl received it asa 
compliment. 

OF coursed wasn loveowith: little Enis, 1 

m sure I loved that baby quite as truly, quite 
as tenderly, with greater purity and more disin- 
terestedness, than can enter into the best love 
of a later time of lite, high and ennobling as it 
iss I am sure my fancy raised up something 
round that blue-eyed mite of a child, which 
ethervalised; and made: a-vermangel of her. -1f, 
any sunny forenoon, she had spread a little pair 
of wings and flown away before my cyes, I don’t 

think I should have regarded it as much more 
than I had had reasen to expect. 

We used to walk about that dim old flat at 
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.% Aieuilng ma loving manner, hours and hours. 
The days sported by us, as if ‘lime had not 
grown up himsclt .yet, lat were a child too, and 
abvaysae plays. I toldaico ly teadored her, and 
that unless she confessed she adored me I 
should be reduced to the necessity of killing 
myself with a sword. She said she did, and 1 
have no doubt she did. 

\s to any sense of inequality, or youthfulness, 
or other difficulty in our way, httle Ium’ly and J 
had no such trouble, because we had no future. 
We made no more provision for growing older, 
than we did for growing younger. We were the: 
admiration of Mrs. Gummidge and Peggotty, 
who used to whisper of an evening when we sat, 
lovingly, on our little locker side by side, *‘ Lor! 
wast it beautifull”. Mr Péeegotty sniled’ at 
us from behind his pipe, and Ham grinned all 
the evening and did nothing else. They had 
something of the sort of pleasure in us, I sup- 
pose, that they might have had in a pretty toy, 
or a pocket model of the Colosseum. 

I soon found out that Mrs. Gummidge did 
not always make herself so agreeable as she 
might have been expeeted to do, under the eir- 
cumstances of her residence with Mr. Peggotty. 
Mrs. Gummidge’s was rather a fretful disposi- 
tion, and she whimper ed more sometimes than 
was comfortable for other parties in so small an 
establishment. I was very sorry for her; but 
there were moments when it would have been 
more agreeable, I thought, if Mrs. Gummidge 
had had a convenient apartment of her own to 
retire to, and had stopped there until her spirits 
revived, 

Mr. Peggotty went occasionally to a public- 
house called The Willing Mind. I discovered 
this, by his bemg out on the second or third 
evening of our visit, and by Mrs. Gummuidge’s 
looking up at the Dutch clock, between eight 
and nine, and saying he was there, and that, 
what was more, she had known in the morning 
he would go there. 

Mrs. Gummidge had been in a low state a. 
day, and had burst into tears in the forenoon, 
when the fire smoked. “I am a lone lorn 
creetur’,” were Mrs. Gummidge’s words, when 
that unpleasant occurrence took place, “and 
everythink goes eontrairy with me.” 

“Oh, itl} soon leave off,” said Peggotty—I 
again mean our Peggotty—‘ and besides, you 
know, isnot more disagreetble to: you than 
to us.” 

“ T feel it more,” said Mrs. Gummidge. 

It was a very cold day, with cutting blasts of 

vind. Mrs. Gummidge’s pec har corner of the 
fireside seemed to me to be the warmest and 
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snugzest in the place, as her chair was certainly 
the easiest, but it didn't suit her that day at ali. 
She was constantly complaining of the cold. and 
of its occasioning a visitation in her back which 
she called** theeréeps.”  a\tdast’she:sherl tears 
on that subject, and said again that she was ‘a 
lone Jory ‘creetur-and: tverythink wentcontrtiry 
with her.” 

“Has certaimly very cold, said’ Peagotts: 
“"hver body nist feelat so: 

“IT teel at more than other people,” 
Gumnmidge. 

So at dinner; when Mrs. Gummidge was 
always helped immediately after: ine; to sw lioni 
tie preference was given as a visitor of distinc- 
tion. Dhe-hisheaveresniall and bons; aid) the 
potatoes were a little burnt. We all aeknow- 
ledged that we felt this something of a disap- 
pointment ; but Mrs. Gummidge said she felt it 
more than we did, and shed tears again, and 
made that former declaration with great bitter- 
ness. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Peggotty came home 
about nine o’cloek, this unfortunate Mrs. Gum- 
midge was knitting in her corner in a very 
wretched and miserable condition. Peggotty 
had been working cheerfully. Ham had been 
patching up a great pair of water-boots ; and I, 
with litthe Em’ly by my side, had been reading 
to them. Mrs. Gummidge had never made any 
other remark than a forlorn sigh, and had never 
raised her eyes since tea. 

“Well, Mates,” said Mr. Peggotty, taking his 
seat, ‘and how are you?” 

We all said something, or looked something, 
to weleome him, except Mrs. Gummidge, who 
only shook her head over her knitting. 

MW have amiss? sail! Mrs Pere sotty, withea 
clap of his hands. ‘Cheer up, old Mawther!” 
(Mr. Peggotty meant old girl.) 

Mrs. Gummidge did not appear to be able to 
cheer up. She took out an old black silk hand- 
kerchief and wiped her eyes; but instead of 
putting it in her pocket, kept it out, and wiped 
them again, and still kept it out, ready for use. 

“What's ainiss, dame ?” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“Nothing,” returned Mrs. Gummidge, * You've 
come from ‘The Willing Mind, Dan’) ?” 

“OW iiveeyes:. vestook a short Spell at Phe 
Willing Mind to-night,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“ina sorry 1 should drive you there,” 
Mrs. Gummidge. 

‘Drive! T 


Said Nias: 


said 


don’t want no drivi ing,” returned 


Nr. Peggotty with an honest laugh, AON 
go too ready.” 
“Very ready,” said Mrs. Gummidge, shaking | 


her head, and wiping her eyes. 
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ready. Tam sorry it should be 
you're so ready.” 
alone. Si0the7 Liana lone 0 FOL | 

Pes egotty, “Donmtye- believe 
ss Yes, yes itis, cerrede irs. Gunimidee, 61 
know what Lam. 1 know that Iam a tone lorn 
ereetur and not only that everythink goes con- 
trary with mie,.cbutethat 1 xo: contrary with 
exerebody: Wes. vas.” Dboteel anore: than cother 
people do, and I show it more. It’s my mis- 
fOvouy 

I really couldn’t help thinking, as I sat taking 
in all this, that the misfortune extended to some 
other members of that family besides Mrs. Gum- 
midge. But Mr. Peggotty made no sueh retort, 
only answering with another entreaty to Mrs. 
Gummidge to cheer up. 


along of me that 


said 


Mr. avbieion 1” 


‘“lan't what l-could wish imyself.to be,”said 
Mrs. Gummidge. ‘I am far from it. I know 


what Iam. My troubles has made me con- 
trairy. I feel my troubles, and they make me 
eontrairy. Lowish J didn't teelem, but. 1 -do, 
Lavish | -could? beshardenedto”em, but Pan‘t 
I make the house uncomfortable. I don’t 
wonder at it, “lve made-your sister sovall day, 
and Master Davy.” 


Here I was suddenly melted, and roared out 
*No,- you haven't; Mrs. “Guninitdge,” im> ereat 


mental distress. 

It's far froneright that Tshould dout,” said 
Ars. Gummidges * Ttan‘ta fitretum:, J had 
better go into the house and die. I am a lone 
lorn creetur’, and had much better not make 
myself contrairy here. Ii thinks must go con- 
trairy with me, and I must go contrairy myself, 
let me go contrairy in my “parish. Dail led 
better go into the house, and die and be a 
riddanec !” 

Mrs. Gummidge retired with these words, and 
betook herself to bed. When she was gone, 
Mr. Peggotty, who had not exhibited a trace of 
any feeling but the profoundest sympathy, looked 
round upon us, and nodding his head with a 
lively expression of that sentiment still animating 
his face, said in a whisper: 

* She’s been thinking of the old ’un !” 

I did not quite understand what old one Mrs, 
Gummidge was supposed to have fixed her mind 
upon, until Peggotty, on seeing me to bed, ex- 
plained that it was the late Mr. Gummidge ; 
and that her brother always took that for a 
received truth on sueh occasions, and that it 
always had a moving effect upon him. Some 
time after he was in his hammock that night, I 
heard him myself repeat to Ham, “ Poor thing! 
She’s been thinking of the old ’un!”) And 


e ie res, very | whenever Mrs. Gummidge was overcome in a 
> 3 
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the remainder of our 


similar 
stay (which happened some few times), he always 


manner during 
said the same thing in extenuation of the cir- 
cumstance, and alw ays with the tenderest com- 
miseration. 

So the fortnight shipped away, varied by no- 
thing but the variation of the tide, which altered 
Mr. Peggotty’s times of going out and coming 
in, and altered Ham’s engagements also. When 
the latter was unemployed, he sometimes walked 
with us to show us the boats and ships, and 
once or twice he took us for a row. I don’t 
know why one slight set of impressions should 
be more particularly associated with a place than 
another, though I believe this obtains with most 
people, in reference especially to the associa- 
tions of their childhood. I never hear the name, 
or read the name, of Yarmouth, but I am re- 
minded of a certain Sunday morning on the 
beach, the bells ringing for church, little Em’ly 
leaning on my shoulder, Ham lazily dropping 
stones into the water, and the sun, away at sea, 
just breaking through the heavy mist, and show- 
ing us the ships, like their own shadows. 

At last the day came for going home. I bore 
up against the separation from Mr. Peggotty 
and Mrs. Gummidge, but my agony of mind at 
leaving little Em’ly was piercing. We went 
arm-in-arm to the public-house where the carrier 
put up, and I promised, on the road, to write to 
her. (I redeemed that promise afterwards, in 
characters larger than those in which apart- 
ments are usually announced in manuscript, as 
being to let.) We were greatly overcome at 
parting ; and if ever, in my life, I have had a 
void made in my heart, I had one made that 
day. 

Now, all the time I had been on my visit, I 
had been ungrateful to my home again, and had 
thought little or nothing about it. But I was 
no sooner turned towards it, than my reproach- 
ful young conscience seemed to point that way 
with a steady finger; and I felt, all the more for 
the sinking of my spirits, that it was my nest, 
and that my mother was my comforter and 
friend. 

This gained upon me as we went along; so 
that the nearer we drew, and the more familiar 
the objects became that we passed, the more 
excited I was to get there, and to run into her 
arms, But Peggotty, instead of sharing in these 
transports, tried to check them (though very 
kindly), and looked confused and out of sorts. 

Blunderstone Rookery would come, however, 
in spite of her, when the carrier’s horse pleased 
—and did. How well I recolleet it, on a cold 
grey afternoon, with a dull sky, threatening rain! 
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‘The door opened, and I looked, half laughing 
and half crying in my pleasant agitation, for my 
mother, It was not she, but a strange servant. 

“AV ys Peomottyol | said, ruefully, ‘Msntsie 
come home ?” 

Aes, Ves: 
“she's comeshonie: 
and PH—DI tell you something. 

Between her agitation, and her natural awk- 
wardness in getting out of the cart, Peggotty 
was making a most extraordinary festoon of her- 
self, but I felt too blank and strange to tell her 
so. When she had got down, she took me by 
the hand ; led me, wondering, into the kitchen ; 
and shut the door. 

‘“‘ Peggotty!” said I, quite frightened. ‘““What’s 
the matter ?” 

“Nothing’s the matter, bless you, Master 
Davy dear ! r she answered, assuming an air of 
sprightliness. 

“ Something’s the matter, I’m sure. 
mamma ?” 

“Where’s mamma, Master Davy ?” repeated 
Peggotty 

‘Yes. Why hasn’t she come out to the gate, 
and what have we come in here for? Oh, Peg- 
gotty!” My eyes were full, and I felt as if I 
were going to tumble down. 

‘Bless the precious boy!” cried Peggotty, 
taking hold of me. ‘ What is it? Speak, my 
Dene 

‘Not dead, too! 
gotty 2” 

Peggotty cried out ‘No! with an astonishing 
volume of voice ; and then sat down, and began 
to pant, and said I had given her a turn. 

I gave her a hug to take away the turn, or to 
give her another turn in the right direction, and 
then stood before her, looking at her in anxious 
inquiry. 

““Vou see, dear, I should have told you be- 
fore now,” said Peggotty, “but I hadn’t an 
opportunity. I ought to have made it, perhaps, 
but I couldn’t azackly ”—that was always the 
substitute for exactly, in Peggotty’s militia of 
words—“ bring my mind to it.” 

«Go on; Peggotty,” said I, 
than before. 

‘Master Davy,” sai] Peggotty, untying her 
bonnet with a shaking hand, and speaking i et 
breathless sort of way. “What do you think ? 
Vou liavercot kaa 

{ trembled, and turned white. Something— 
{ don't know what, or how—connected with the 
grave in the churchyard, and the raising of the 
dead, seemed to strike me like an unwholesome 
wind. 


Master Davy,” said Peggotty. 
Wait a bit, Master Davy, 


” 


Where’s 


Oh, she’s not dead, Peg- 


more frightened 
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said Pemeptty 
” J repeated. 


voAV new One: 

anew Ones 

Pegyotty gave a gasp, as if she were swallow- 
ing something that was very hard, and, putting 
out her hand, said : 

**Come and see him.” 

J om twveantite see hin 

— And your mamma,” said Pegrotty. 

I ceased to draw back, and we went straight 
to the: (best parlour. where she Jett mic. “On 
one side of the fire, sat my mother; on the 
other, Mr. Murdstone. My mother dropped her 
work, and arose hurriedly, but trmidly I thought. 

** Now, Clara my dear,” said Mr. Murdstone. 
* Recollect | control yourself, always control 
yourselr! Davy boy, how do you do?” 

I gave him my hand, After a moment of 
suspense, I went and kissed my mother: she 
kissed me, patted me gently on the shoulder, 
and sat down again to her work. I could not 
look at her, I could not look at him, I knew 
quite well that he was looking at us both ; and 
J iurned to the window and Jooked out there, at 
some shrubs that were drooping their heads in 
the cold. 

ais soon as I could creep away, I crept up- 
stairs. My old dear bedroom was changed, and 
Iwas to he a Jong way off. I rambled down- 
stairs to find anything that was like itself, so 
altcred it all seemed ; and roamed into the yard. 
I very soon started) back. from: therefor the 
empty dog-kennel was filled up with a great dog 
—deep-mouthed and black-haired hke Him— 
and he was very angry at the sight of me, and 
sprung out to get at ine. 


CREP DEAR TV: 


1 FALL INTO DISGRACE. 
4/2 1 the room to which my bed was re- 
moved, were a sentient thing that 
S} could give evidence, I might appeal 
Y to it at this day—who sleeps there 
now, I wonder !—to bear witness for 
ine what a heavy heart | carned to 
it. J went up there, hearing the dog in 
the yard bark alterane all the way wile 
I climbed the stairs ; and, looking as blank and 
strange upon the room as the room looked upon 
me, sat down with my small hands crossed, and 
thought. 

{ thought ce oddest things. Of the shape 
of the room, of the cracks in the culling, of the 
paper on the ear of the flaws in the window 

















glass making npples and dimples on the pros- 
pect, of the “washing: stand being rickety on its 
three legs, and having a discontented something 
about it, which reminded me of Mrs. Gummidge 
under the influence of the old one. I was cry- 
ing all the time, but, except that I was conscious 
of being cold and ‘dejected, Iam sure I never 
thought why I cried. At last in my desolation 
i} bega rn to consider that I was dreadfully in 
love with lithe Em’ ly, and had. been torn away 
from her to come here, where no one seemed to 
want me, or to care about me, half so much as 
she did. This made such a very miserable 
piece of business of it, that I rolled myself up in 
a corner of the counterpane, and cried myself 
to sleep. 

I was awoke by somebody saying, “ Here he 
is!” and uncovering my hot head. My mother 
and Peggotty had come to look for me, and it 
was one of them who had done it. 

“Davy,” said my mother, “What's the matter?” 

I thought it very strange that she should ask 
me, and answered, “ Nothing.” I turned over 
on my face, I recollect, to hide my trembling 
lip, which answered her with greater truth. 

“Davye sai my mother: “ Davicamy child.” 

I dare say no words she could have uttered, 
would have afiected me so much, then, as her 
calling me her child. I hid my tears in the bed- 
clothes, and pressed her from me with my hand, 
when she would have raised me up. 

This. 1s\-yourdomg, Pegseotty, you: cruel 
thing!” said my mother. ‘‘T have no doubt at 
all about it. How can you reconcile it to your 
conscience, I wonder, to prejudice my own boy 
against me, or against anybody who is dear to 
ine?’ What tio youimean byt; Pescotty 2 

Poor Peggotty lifted up her hands and eyes, 
and only answered, in asort of paraphrase of 
the grace I usually repeated after cinner, “ Lord 
forgive you, Mrs. Coppertield, and for what you 
have said this minute, may you never be truly 
sony! 

“It’s cnough to distract me,” cried my mother. 
iy ay honeymoon, tov, when my most in- 

reterate enemy might relent, one would think, 
al not envy nea Tittle peace of mind and hap- 
piness. Davy, you naughty boy ! Peggotty, you 
savage creature! Oh, dear me!” ered my 
mother, turning from one of us to the other, in 
her pettish willul nyannes,. what 2 troublesome 
world this is, when one ‘has the most right to 
expect It to be as agreeable as possible !” 

Iotelt the stoneh: oF a hand: thar knewawas 
neither hers nor Peggotty’s, and shpped to my 
fret at the bed-side. It was Mr. Murdstone’s 
hand, and he kept it on my arm as he said: 
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“What's this? Clara,.my love, have you for- 
gotten 2—Firmness, my dear !” 

“T ant very sorry, Edward,” said my mother. 
*~ meant to be very good, but I am so un- 
comfortable.” 

 Tndeed )” he answered. 
hearing, so soon, Clara.” 

“TI say it’s very hard I should be made so 
now,” returned my mother, pouting; “and it is 
—very hard—isn’t it 2” 

He drew her to him, whispered im her ear, 
and kissed her. I knewas well, when I saw my 
mother’s head lean down upor. his shoulder, and 
her arm touch his neck—I knew as well that he 
could mould her pliant nature into any form he 
chose, as I know, now, that he did it. 

“Go you below, my love,” said Mr. Murd- 
stone. “ David and I will come down together. 
My frend,” turning a darkening face on Peg- 
gotty, when he had watched my mother out, 
and dismissed her with a nod and a smile: “do 
you know your mistress’s name ?” 

“She has been my mistress a long time, sir,” 
answered Peasotty. “I-ought to:1t,” 

“ That’s true,” he answered. ‘“‘ But I thought 
I heard you, as I came up-stairs, address her by 
a name that is not hers. She has taken mine, 
you know. Will you remember that?” 

Peggotty, with some uneasy glances at me, 
curtseyed herself out of the room without reply- 
ing ; seeing, I suppose, that she was expected 
to go, and had no excuse for remaining. When 
we two were left alone, he shut the door, and 
sitting on a chair, and holding me standing 
before him, looked steadily into my eyes. I felt 
my own attracted, no less steadily, to his. As 
I recall our being opposed thus, face to face, I 
seem again to hear my heart beat fast and high. 

“David,” he said, making his lips thin, by 
pressing them together, ‘if I have an obstinate 
horse or dog to deal with, what do you think I 
do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Tebeathini.” 

Thad answered in a kind of breathless whisper, 
but I felt, in my silence, that my breath was 
shorter now. 

“Y make him wince and smart. I say to 
myself, ‘ I'l] conquer that fellow ;’ and if it were 
to cost him all the blood he had, I should do it. 
What is that upon your face?” 

ES ante W'Saicke 

He knew it was the mark of tears as well as 
I, But if he had asked the question twenty 
times, each time with twenty blows, I believe 
my baby heart would have burst before I would 
have told him so. 


“'That’s a bad 
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“You have a good deal of intelligence for a 
litthe fellow,” le said; with a. grave smile that 
belonged to him, ‘“‘and you understood me very 
well, See. Ai Vasii tliat) fice, sire and. come 
down with me.” 

He pointed to the washing-stand, which I 
had made out to be like Mrs. Gummidge, and 
motioned me with his head to obey him directly. 
Thad little doubt then, and I have less doubt 
now, that he would have knocked me down 
without the least compuncetion, if I had hesitated. 

“ Clara, my dear,” he said, when I had done 
his bidding, and he walked me into the parlour, 
with his hand still on my,arm; “you will not 
be made uncomfortable any more, I hope. We 
shall soon improve our youthful humours.” 

God help me, I might have been improved 
for my whole life, I might have been made 
another creature perhaps for life, by a kind 
word at that season. A word of encourage- 
ment and explanation, of pity for my childish 
ignorance, of welcome home, of reassurance to 
me that it was home, might have made me 
dutiful to him in my heart henceforth, instead 
of in my hypocritical outside, and might have 
made me respect instead of hate him. I thought 
my mother was sorry to see me standing in the 
room so scared and strange, and that, presently, 
when I stole to a chair, she followed me with 
her eyes more sorrowfully still—missing, per- 
haps, some freedom in my childish tread—but 
the word was not spoken, and the time for it 
was gone. 

We- dined alone, we rthree fogether. “He 
seemed to be very fond of my mother—I am 
afraid I hked him none the better for that—and 
she was very fond of him. I gathered from 
what they said, that an elder sister of his was 
coming to stay with them, and that she was 
expected that evening. I am not certain whe- 
ther I found out then or afterwards, that, with- 
out being actively concerned in any business, 
he had some share in, or some annual charge 
upon the profits of, a wine-merchant’s house in 
London, with which his family had been con- 
nected from his great-grandfather’s time, and in 
which his sister had a similar interest ; but I 
may mention it in this place, whether or no. 

After dinner, when we were sitting by the 
fire, and I was meditating an escape to Peggotty 
without having the hardihood to slip away, lest 
it should offend the master of the house, a coach 
drove up to the garden-gate, and he went out 
to receive the visitor. My mother followed him. 
I was timidly following her, when she turned 
round at the parlour-door, in the dusk, and 
taking me in her embrace as she had been used 
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to do, whispered me to love my new father and 
be obedient to him. She did this hurriedly 
and Secretly, a5 a itwere-wrone. hunt: tenderly s 
and, putting out her hand behind her, held 
mine in it, until we came near to where he was 
standing in the garden, where she let mine go, 
and drew hers through his arm. 

It was Miss Murdstone who was arrived, and 
a gloomy-looking lady she was; dark, like her 
brother, whom she greatly resembled in face 
and! voices and’ with very heavy eyebrows, 
nearly meeting over her large nose, as if, being 
disabled by the wrongs of her sex from wearing 
whiskers, she had carried them to that account. 
She brought with her two uncompromising hard 
black boxes, with her initials on the lids in hard 
brass nails. When she paid the ccachman she 
took her money out of a hard steel purse, and 
she kept the purse in a very jail of a bag which 
hung upon her arm by a heavy chain, and shut 
up hke a bite. I had never, at that time, seen 
such a metallic lady altogether as Miss Murd- 
stone was. 

She was brought into the parlour with many 
tokens of welcome, and there formally recog- 
nised my mother as a new and near relation. 
Then she looked at me, and said : 

‘Ts that your boy, sister-in-law ?” 

My mother acknowledged me. 

“ Generally speaking,” said Miss Murdstone, 
“TI don't hke boys. How d’ye do, boy?” 

Under these encouraging circumstances, I 
rephed that I was very well, and that I hoped 
she was the same; with such an_ indifferent 
grace, that Miss Murdstone disposed of me in 
two words: 

“Wants manner !” 

Having uttered which with great distinctness, 
she begged the favour of being shown to her 
room, which became to me from that time forth 
a place of awe and dread, wherein the two 
black boxes were never seen open or known to 
be left unlocked, and where (for } peeped in 
once or twice when she was out) numerous little 
steel fetters and rivets, with which Miss Murd- 
stone embellished herself when she was dressed, 
generally hung upon the looking-glass in for- 
midable array. 

As well as I could make out, she had come 
for good, and had no intention of ever going 
again. She began to “help” my mother next 
morning, and was in and out of the store-closet 
all day, putting things to rights, and making 
havec in the old arrangements. Almost the 
first remarkable thing I observed in Miss Murd- 
stone was, her being constantly haunted by a 
suspicion that the servants had a man secreted 
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somewhere on the premises. Under the in- 
fluence of this delusion, she dived into the 
coal-cellar at the most untimely hours, and 
scarcely ever opened the door of a dark cup- 
board, without clapping it to again, in the belief 
that she had got him. 

Though there was nothing very airy about 
Miss Nlurdstone, she was a perfect Lark in 
point of getting up. She was up (and, as I 
beheve to this hour, looking for that man) 
before anybody in the house was stirring. Peg- 
gotty gave it as her opinion that she even slept 
with one eye open; but I could not concur in 
this idea ; for I tried it myself after hearing the 
suggestion thrown out, and found it couldn’t be 
done. 

On the very first morning after her arrival she 
was up and ringing her bell at cock-crow. When 
my mother came down to breakfast and was 
going to make the tea, Miss Murdstone gave her 
a kind of peck on the cheek, which was her 
nearest approach to a kiss, and said: 

‘* Now, Clara, my dear, J] am come here, you 
know, to relieve you of all the trouble I can. 
You're much too pretty and thoughtless”—my 
mother blushed but laughed, and seemed not to 
dislike this character—‘ to have any duties im- 
posed upon you that can be undertaken by me. 
If youll be so good as give me your keys, my 
dear, ’ll attend to all this sort of thing in future.” 

From that time, Miss Murdstone kept the 
keys in her own Hittle jail all day, and under her 
pillow all night, and my mother had no more to 
do with them than I had. 

My mother did not suffer her authority to pass. 
from her without a shadow of protest. One 
night when Miss Murdstone had been develop- 
ing certain household’ plans to her brother, of 
which he signified his approbation, my mother 
suddenly began to cry, and said she thought she 
might have been consulted. 

“Clara!” said Mr, Murdstone sternly. ‘Clara! 
IT wonder at you.” 

“Ohs it's: very swell! to say yotravonder, led> 
ward!” ‘ened imy- mother, ‘and it’s. very well 
for you to talk about firmness, but you wouldn't 
like it yourself.” 

Virmness, 1 may observe, was the grand 
quality on which both Mr. and Miss Murdstone 
took their stand. However I might have ex- 
pressed my comprehension of it at that time, if I 
had been called upon, 1 nevertheless did clearly 
comprehend in my own way, that it was another 
name for tyranny; and for a certain gloomy, 
arrogant, devil’s humonr, that was in them both. 
‘The creed, as I should state it now, was this. 
Mr. Murdstone was firm; nobody in his world 
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‘but only in bearing their firmness, and firmly 
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was to he so firny as Ar. Murdstone; noliody 
else in his world was to be firm at all, for every- | 
body was to be bent to his firmness. Miss 
Murdstone was an exception. She might be 
firm, but only by relationship, and in an inferior 
and tributary degree. My mother was another 
exception. She might be firm, and must be; 


believing there was no other firmness upon 
earth. 

“Tt's: ery hard,” saidi my -mother,““that in 
my own house—” 
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“1/y own house ?” repeated Mr. Murcdstone. 
ele) 

“ Our own house, I mean,” faltered my mother, 
evidently frightened —‘ [ hope you must know 
what I mean, Edward—it’s very hard that in rows 
own house I may not have a word to say about 
domestic matters. I am sure I managed very 
well before we were married. ‘There’s evidence,” 
said my mother sobbing; “ask Peggotty if I 
didn’t do very well when I wasn’t interfered with!” 

“ Edward,” said Miss Murdstone, “let there 
be an end of this. I go to-morrow.” 








“PT SAW, TO MY AMAZEMENT, PEGGOTTY BURST FROM A HEDGE AND CLIMB INTO THE CART.” 


“Jane Murdstone,” said her brother, “be | 
sient! Efow dare you to insinuate that you | 
don’t know my character better than your words | 
imply ?” | 

‘Tam sure.” my poor mother went on, at a 
grievous disadvantage, and with many tears, “ I 
don’t want anybody to go. I should be very 
miserable and unhappy if anybody was to go. 
Faton’t ask auch, 1 am not tmreasonable. I 
only want to be consulted sometimes. I am | 
very much obliged to anybody who assists me, 
and I only want to be consulted asa mere form, | 
sometimes. I thought you were pleased, once, | 


with my being a little inexperienced and girlish, 
Edward—I am sure you said so—but you seem 
to hate me for it now, you are so severe.” 

“ Edward,” said Miss Murdstone, again, “let 
there be an end of this. I go to-morrow.” 

‘Jane Murdstone,” thundered Mr. Murdstone. 
“Will you be silent? How dare you?” 

Miss Murdstone made a jail-delivery of her 
pocket-handkerchief, and held it before her 
eyes. 

“ Clara,” he continued, looking at my mother, 
‘‘you surprise me! You astound me! Yes, I 
had a satisfaction in the thought of marrying an 
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inexperienced and artless person, and forming 
her character, and infusing into it some amount 
of that firmness and decision of which it stood 
in need. But when Jane Murdstone is kind 
enough to come to my assistance in this en- 
deavour, and to assume, for my sake, a condition 
something like a housekeeper’ s, and when she 
meets with a base return—” 

"Oh, pray, pray, Edward,” cried my mother, 
‘don’t accuse me of being ungrateful. I am 
sure Lam not ungrateful. No one ever said I 
was before. I have many faults, but not that, 
Oh, don’t, my dear !” 

«When Jane- Murdstone:- meets, 1. say,” he 
went on, after waiting until my mother was 
silent, “with a base return, that feeling of mine 
1s chilled and altered,” 

* Don’t, my love, say that!” implored my 
mother very piteously. “Oh, don’t, Edward! 1 
cart Dear to hearsit;. “Wi hatever T am, Toam 
affectionate. I know Iam affectionate. I wouldn't 
say it, if 1 wasnt certam that lam, Ask Peg- 
gotiy. Iam sure she'll tell you I’m affeciionate.” 

“There 1s no extent of mere weakness, Clara,” 
said Mr. Murdstone in reply, “ that can have the 
least weight with me. You lose breath.” 

“ Pray let us be friends,” said my mother, “I 
couldn’t live under coldness or unkindness. I 
any so-sory. 1 have a grear many defects, | 
know, and it’s very good of you, Edward, with 
your strength of mind, to endeavour to correct 
them for me. Jane, I don’t object to anything. 
Y should be quite broken-hearted if-you thought 
of leaving—” My mother was too much over- 
come to go on. 

Pais “Murdstone,” said Mr. Murdstone to 
hus? sister, “any harsh words between us are; t 
hope, uncommon. It is not my fault that so 
unusual an occurrence has taken place to-night. 
Iwas betrayed into it by another. Nor is it 
your fault. You were betrayed into it by another, 
Let us both try to forget it. And as this,” he 
added, after these magnanimous words, “1s not 
a fit scene for the boy—David, go to bed!” 

T could hardly find the door, through the 
tears that stood in my eyes. 1 was so sorry for 
my mother’s distress ; but I groped my way out, 
and groped my way up to my room in the dark, 
without cven having the heart to say good night 
to Peggotty, or to get a candle from her. When 
her coming up to look for me, an hour or so 
afterwards, awoke me, she said that my mother 
had gone to bed poorly, and that Mr. and Miss 
Murdstore were sitting alone. 

Going down next morning rather earlier than 
usual, 1 paused outside the parlour door, on 
hearing my mother’s voice. She was very car- 





nestly and humbly entreating Miss Murdstone’s 
pardon, which that lady granted, and a perfect 
reconeihation took place:. 1 sever knew my 
mother afterwards to give an opinion on any 
matter, without first appealing to Miss Murd- 
stone, or without having first ascertained by 
some sure means, what Miss Murdstone’s opinion 
was; and I never saw Miss Murdstone, when 
out of temper (she was infirm that way), move 
her hand towards her bag as if she were going 
to take out the keys and offer to resign them to 
my mother, without seeing that my mother was 
in a ternble fright. 

The gloomy taint that was in the Murdstone 
blood, darkened the Murdstone religion, which 
was austere and wrathful. I have thought, since, 
that its assuming that character was a necessary 
consequence of Mr. Murdstone’s firmness, which 
wouldn’t allow him to let anybody off from the 
utmost weight of the severest penalties he could 
find any excuse for, Be this as it may, I well 
remember the tremendous visages with which we 
used to go to church, and the changed air of the 
place. Again, the dreaded Sunday comes round, 
and I fite into the old pew first, like a guarded 
captive brought to a condemned service. Again, 
Miss Murdstone, in a black velvet gown, that 
looks as if it had been made out of a pall, follows 
close upon me; then my mother; then her hus- 
band. ‘There is no Peggotty now, as in the old 
time. Again, I listen to Miss Murdstone mum- 
bling the responses, and emphasising all the 
dread words with a cruel relish. Again, I see 
her dark eyes roll round the church when she 
says ‘“‘miserable sinners,” as if she were calling 
all the congregation names. Again, I catch 
rare glimpses of my mother, moving her lips 
timidly between the two, with one of them mut- 
tering At. cach-ear like Jow thunder, Again, I 
wonder with a sudden fear, whether it is likely 
that our good old clergyman can be wrong, and 
Mr. and Miss Murdstone right, and that all the 
anvels in Heaven ean be destroying angels. 
Act, if Timove:a dmeer orcrelax -ainusele: of 
my face, Miss Murdstone pokes me with her 
prayer-book, and makes my side ache. 

Yes, and again, as we walk home, I note some 
neighbours looking at my mother, and at me, 
and SS DERE Asam, as the three go on, 
armn-arm, and I linger ‘behind alone, I follow 
some of those looks, and wonder if my mother’s 
step be really not so hght as I have seen it, and 
if the gaiety of her beauty be really almost 
worrled away. Again, | wonder whether any of 
the neighbours call to mind, as Ido, how we used 
to walk home together, she and 13. a and Iw onder 
stupidly about that, all the dreary dismal day. 
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There had been some talk on occasions of 


my going to boarding-school. Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone had originated it; -atiel iy Molrer 
had of course agreed with them. ‘Nothing, 
however, was concluded on the subject yet. In 
the meantime IJ learnt lessons at home. 

Shalt I ever forget those lessons! ‘They were 
presided over nominally by my mother, but 
really by Mr. Murdstone and his sister, who 
were always present, and found them a favour- 
able occasion for giving my mother lessons in 
that miscalled firmness, which was the bane of 
both our lives. I believe I was kept at home 
for that purpose. I had been apt enough to 
learn, and willing enough, when my mother and 
I had lived alone together. I can faintly re- 
member learning the alphabet at her knee. To 
this day, when I look upon the fat black letters 
in the primer, the puzzling novelty of their 
shapes, and the easy good-nature of O and Q 
and S, seem to present themselves again before 
me as they used to do. But they recall no 
feeling of disgust or reluctance. On the con- 
trary, I seemed to have walked along a path of 
flowers as far as the crocodile-book, and to haye 
been cheered by the gentleness of my mother's 
voice and manner all the way. But these 
solemn lessons which succeeded those, I remem- 
ber as the death-blow at my peace, and a griev- 
ous daily drudgery and misery. They were 
very long, very numerous, very hard—perfectly 
unintelligible, some of them, to me—and I was 
generally as much bewildered by them as I 
believe my poor mother was herself. 

Let me remember how it used to be, and 
bring one morning back again. 

I come into the second-best parlour after 
breakfast, with my books, and an exercise-book, 
and a slate. My mother is ready for me at her 
writing-desk, but not half so ready as Mr. 
Murdstone in his easy-chair by the window 
(though he pretends to be reading a book), or 
as Miss Murdstone, sitting near my mother 
stringing steel beads. The very sight of these 
two has such an influence over me, that I begin 
to feel the words I have been at infinite pains to 
get into my head, all shding away, and going I 
don't know where. I wonder where they do £0, 
by-the-bye ? 

{ hand the first book to my mother. Perhaps 
it is a gramniar, perhaps a history, or geography. 
I take a last drowning look at the page as I 
give it into her hand, and start off aloud at a 


facing pace while I lave wot at fresh, tris 
overa word. Mr. Murdstone looks up. I trip 


over another word. Miss Murdstone looks up. 
I redden, tumble over half-a-dozen words, and 
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a. I ae my mother would show me the 
book if she dared, but she does not dare, and 
she says softly: 

o OneWave ldaya t 

+ Now, Clara,” says Mr. Miurdstone, © befirin 
withs the boy,» Don't say “Oh. Davy. Day 
That's childish. He knows his lesson, or he 
docs not know it.” 

““He does xvof know it,” Miss Murdstone 
interposes awfully. 

“J am really afraid he does not,” says my 
mother. 

“Then you see, Clara,” returns Miss Murd- 
stone, “you should just give him the book back, 
and make him know it.” 

MY OS Cerlainly, says ny Nother st hats 
what I intend to do, my dear Jane. Now, 
Davy, try once more, and don’t be stupid.” 

I obey the first clause of the injunction by 
trying once more, but am not so successful with 
the second, for I am very stupid. J tumble 
down before I get to the old place, at a point 
where I was all right before, and stop to think. 
But I can’t think about the lesson. I think of 
the number of yards of net in Miss Murdstone’s 
cap, or of the price of Mr. Murdstone’s dressing- 
gown, or any such ridiculous problem that I 
have no business with, and don’t want to have 
anything at all to do with. Mr. Murdstone 
makes a movement of impatience which I have 
been expecting for a long time. Miss Murd- 
stone does the same. My mother glances sub- 
missively at them, shuts the book, and lays it 
by as an arrear to be worked out when my 
other tasks are done. 

There is a pile of these arrears very soon, and 
it swells like a rolling snow-ball. The bigger it 
gets, the more stupid / get. The case ts so 
hopeless, and I feel that J am wallowing in such 
a bog of nonsense, that I give up all idea of 
getting out, and abandon myself to my fate. 
The despairing way in which my mother and I 
look at each other, as I blunder on, 1s truly 
melancholy. But the greatest effect in these 
miserable lessons 1s when my mother (thinking 
nobody is observing her) tries to give me the 
cue by the motion of her lips. At that instant, 
Miss Murdstone, who has been lying in wait for 
nothing else all along, says in 2 deep warning 
voice : 

“Clara 

My mother starts, colours, and smiles faintly. 
Mr. Murdstone comes out of his chair, takes 
the book, throws it at me, or boxes my ears 


with it, and turns me out of the room by the 


shoulders. 
Even when the lessons are done, the worst 1s 
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yet to happen, in the shape of an appalling sum, 
This is invented for ine, and delivered to me 
orally by Mr. Murdstone, and begins, “If 1 go 
into a cheesemonger’s shop, and buy five thou- 
sand double-Gloucester cheeses at fourpence- 
halfpenny each, present payment “—at which I 
see Miss Murdstone secretly overjoyed. I pore 
over these cheeses without any result or enlight- 
enment until dinner-time ; when, having made a 
Mulatto of myself by getting ihe dirt of the slate 
fito=thie, pores Ol My Skins 1 lave ashes «Ob 
bread to help me out with the cheeses, and 
am considered in disgrace for the rest of the 
evening. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as 
if my unfortunate studies generally took this 
course, JTccould’ have-<cdlone very well 46 ‘I/chad 
been without the Murdstones ; but the influence 
of the Murdstones upon me was hke the fascina- 
tion of two snakes on a wretched young bird. 
Even when | did get through the moming with 
tolerable credit, there was not much gained but 
dinner ; for Miss Murdstone never could endure 
to see me untasked, and if I rashly made any 
show of being unemployed, called her brother’s 
attention to me by saying, ‘‘Clara, my dear, 
there’s nothing like work—give your boy an 
exercise ;” which caused me to be clapped down 
to some new labour there and then. As to any 
recreation with other children of my age, I had 
very little of that; for the gloomy theology of 
the Murdstones made all children out to be a 
swarm of little vipers (though there was a child 
once sect in the midst of the Disciples), and held 
that they contaminated one another. 

The natural result of this treatment, con- 
tinued, I suppose, for some six months or more, 
was to make me sullen, dull, and dogeed. I 
was not made the less so, by my sense of being 
daily more and more shut out and alienated 
from my mother. I believe I should have been 
almost stuy eed but for one circumstance. 

It was this. My father had left a small 
collection of books in a little room up-stairs, 
to which [ had access (for it adjoined my 
own) and which nobody clse in our house 
ever troubled. From that blessed little room, 
Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey 
Clinker, Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and Robinson Crusoe, 
came out, a glorious host, to keep me company. 
They kept alive my fancy, and my hope of some- 
thing beyond that place and time,—they, and 
the Arabian Nights, and the ‘Tales of the Genii, 
—and did me no harm; for whatever harm was 
in some of thern was not there for me; 7 knew 
nothing of it. {t is astonishing to me now, how 
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I found time, in the midst of my porings and 
blunderings over heavier themes, to read those 
books as I did. It is curious to me how I could 
ever have. consoled: amyself under mi ‘smnall 
troubles (which were great troubles to me), by 
impersonating my favourite characters in them— 
as I did—and by putting Mr. and Miss Murd- 
stone into all the bad ones—which I did too. 
I have been ‘Tom Jones (a child's Tom Jones, a 
harmless creature) for a week together. I have 
sustained my own idea of Roderick Random for 
a month ab acstretch, Tvénly believe. -bvhacha 
greedy relish for a few volumes of Voyages and 
‘Travels—I forget what, now—that were on those 
shelves ; and for days and days I can remember 
to have gone about my region of our house, 
armed with the centre-piece out of an old set of 
boot-trees—the perfect realisation of Captain 
Somebody, of the Royal British Navy, in danger 
of being beset by savages, and resolved to sell 
his life at a great price. ‘The Captain never lost 
dignity, from having his ears boxed with the 
Latin Grammar. I did; but the Captain was 
a Cantainoand a hero; in vdespste ofall the 
grammars of all the languages in the world, 
d&d or alive. 

‘This was my only and my constant comfort. 
When I think of it, the picture always rises in 
my mind, of a summer evening, the boys at play 
in the churchyard, and I sitting on my _ bed, 
reading as if for hfe. Every barn in the neigh- 
bourhood, every stone in the church, and every 
foot of the churchyard, had some association of 
its own, in my mind, comected with these books, 
and stood for some locality made famous in them. 
I have seen Tom Pipes go climbing up the 
church-steeple ; I have watched Strap, with the 
knapsack on his back, stopping to rest himself 
upon the wicket-gate; and I voz that Com- 
modore ‘Trunnion held that club with Mr, 
Pickle, in the parlour of our httle village ale- 
house. 

‘The reader now understands as well as I do, 
what Iwas when I came to that point of my 
youthful history to which I am now coming 
again 

One morning when I went into the parlour 
with my books, I found my mother looking 
anxious, Miss Murdstone looking firm, and Mr. 
Murdstone binding something round the bottom 
of a cane—a lithe and limber cane, which he left 
off binding when I came in, and poised and 
switched in the air 

“T tell you,-Clara;”-sard Mr. Murdstone; “1 
have been often flogged myself.” 

“To be sure; of course,” said Miss Murd- 
stone. 
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Certainly, any dear Jane” faltered!” iny 
mother, meekly.‘ But—but do you think it 
did Edward good?” 

* D. vou think it did Edward harm, Clara?” 
asked Mr. Murdstone, gravely. 

coT hats whe port)? said! his:sister. 

Yo this my mother returned, ‘Certainly, my 
clear Jane,” and said no more. 

I felt apprehensive that I was personally inte- 
rested in this dialogue, and sought Mr. Murd- 
stone’s eye as it lighted on mine. 

“ Now, David,” he said—and I saw that cast 
again, as he sail it—‘‘ yon must be far more 
careful to-day than usual.” He gave the cane 
another poise, and another switeh ; and having 
finished his preparation of it, laid it down be- 
side him, with an expressive look, and took up 
his book. 

This was a good freshener to my presence of 
mind, as a beginning. I felt the words of my 
lessons slipping off, not one by one, or line by 
line; "but by the sehtire? pases. Il tired. ctor lay 
hold of them; but they seemed, if I may so 
express it, to have put skates on, and to skim 
away from me with a smoothness there was no 
checking. 

We began badly, and went on worse. I had 
come in, with an idea of distinguishing myself 


rather, conceiving that I was very well pre- 
pared; but it turned out to be quite a mus- 
take. Book after book was added to the heap 


of failures, Miss Murdstone being firmly watchful 
of us all the time. And when we came at last 
to the five thousand cheeses (canes he made it 
that day, I remember), my mother burst out 
crying. 

Clara 
ing voice. 

“Tam not quite well, my dear Jane, I think,” 
said my mother. 

I saw him wink, solemnly, at his sister, as he 
rose and said, taking up the cane: 

“Why, Jane, we can hardly expect Clara to 
bear, with perfect firmness, the worry and tor- 
ment that David has occasioned her to-day. 
That would be stoical. Clara is greatly strength- 
ened and improved, but we can hardly expect so 
much from her. David, you and I will go up- 
stairs, boy.” 

As he took me out at the door, my mother 
ran towards us. Miss Murdstone said, “Clara! 
are you a perfect fool?” and interfered. I saw 
my mother stop her ears then, and I heard her 
crying. 

He walked me up to my room slowly and 
gravely—I am certain he had a delight in that 
formal parade of executing justice—and when 


said Miss Murdstone, in her warn- 
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we got there, suddenly twisted my head under 
his arm. 

Wes Mirdstone! sit.” — le ceteth to. Tiay: 
Son tay Pins wonets beats tie Ds dasres trie 
toleanisir, bue deant lear savhile you and 
Miss Murdstone are by. [ can’t indeed !” 

Canc yousmneced. Yawide ne said, Ave ll 
toy thats” 

Fle had my-hend-as-in a-vice, but Ttwined 
round him somehow, and stopped him for a 
moment, entreating him not to beat me. It 
was only fora moment that I stopped him, for 
he cut me heavily an instant afterwards, and in 
the same instant I caught the hand with which 
he held me in my mouth, between my teeth, and 
bit it through. It sets my teeth on edge to think 
of it. 

He beat me then, as if he would have beaten 
me to death. Above all the noise we made, I 
heard them running up the stairs, and erying 
out—I heard my mother erying out—and Peg- 
gotty. Then he was gone; and the door was 
locked outside; and B was lying, fevered and 
hot, and torn, and sore, and raging in my puny 
way, upon the floor. 

How well I recollect, when I became quiet, 
what an unnatural stillness seemed to reign 
through the whole house! How well I remem- 
ber av vhen my smart and passion began to cool, 
how wicked I began to feel! 

I sat listening for a long while, but there was 
not a sound. I crawled up from the floor, and 
saw my face in the glass, so swollen, red, and 
ugly that it almost frightened me. My stripes 
were sore and stiff, and made me cry afresh, 
when I moved; but they were nothing to the 
guilt I felt. It lay heavier on my breast than 
if I had been a most atrocious criminal, I. dare 
a 

It had begun to grow dark, and I had shut 
the window (I had been lying, for the most part, 
with my head upon the sill, by turns crying, 
dozing, and looking listlessly out), when the 
key was turned, and Miss Murdstone came in 
with some bread and meat, and milk. These 
she put down upon the table without a word, 
glaring at me the while with exemplary firmness, 
and then retired, locking the door after her. 

Long after it was dark I sat there, wondering 
whether anybody else would come. When this 
appeared improbable for that night, I undressed, 
and went to bed ; and, there, I began to wonder 
fearfully what would be done to me. Whether 
ifwas a.eriminal act that I had committed ? 
Whether I should be taken into custody, and 
sent to prison? Whether I was at all in danger 
of being hanged ? 
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T never shall forset. the aioe next morning; 
the being cheertul and fresh for the first mement, 
and then the being weighed down by the stale 
aiid dismal oppression of remembrance. Miss 
Murdstone reappeared before | was out of bed ; 
told ane; in-so manyowords, that 1 was free. to 
walk in. the ‘warden for half an hour and no 
longer s-amlaenred: leaving the dooropene that 
T might avail myself of that permission. 

I did so, and did so every morning of my 
imprisonment, which lasted five days. If 1 could 
have seen my mother alone, I should have gone 
down on my knees to her and besought her 
forgiveness ; but E saw no one, Miss Murdstone 
excepted, during the whole time—except at 
evening prayers mn the parlour; to which I was 
escorted by Muss ALurdstone ‘after everybody 
elsesvas placed’ where 1 was stationed, a-young 
Outlaw, all alone In mysclf near the door and 
whence I was solemnly conducted by my jailer, 
before any one arose trom the devotional posture. 
i only observed that my mother was as far off 
from. meas ‘she could. be, and: kept ler face 
another way so that I never saw it; and that 
Mr. Murdstone’s hand was bound up in a large 
linen wrapper. 

The length of those five days I can convey 
no idea of to any one. They occupy the place 
of ycars in my remembrance. The way in which 
I listened to all the incidents of the house that 
made themselves audible to me; the nnging of 
bells, the opening and shutting of doors, “the 
murmuring of voices, the footsteps on the stairs; 
to any laughing, Ww histling, or singing, outside, 
which seemed more dismal than anything else 
to me in my solitude and disgrace—the uncer- 
tain pace of the hours, especially at night, when 
I would wake thinking it was morning, and find 
that the family were not yet gone to bed, and 
that all the length of night had yet to come— 
the depressed dreams and nightmares I had— 
the return of day, noon, afternoon, evening, when 
the boys played in the churchyard, and 1 watched 
them trom a distance within the room, being 
ashamed to show myself at the window lest they 
shoul! know I was a prisoner—the strange sen- 
sation of never hearing myself speak—the fleet- 
ing intervals of something like cheerfulness, which 
came with cating and drinking, and went away 
with it—the settiny in of rain one evening, with 
a fresh smell, and its coming down faster and 
faster between me and the church, until it and 
gathering night scemed to quench me in gloom, 
and fear, and remorse— all this appears to have 


gone round and round for years instead of days, 
it is so vividly and strongly stamped on my 
remembrance. 
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On ae ay me of my restraint, 1 was-awak: 
ened by hearing my own name spoken m a 
whisper. I started up in bed, and putting out 
my arn mnethe dark; said: 

CSS ee yOu, ale egaotty 2” 

‘Phere was no immediate answer, but presently 
I heard my name again, in a tone so very mys- 
terious and awful, that I think I should have 
gone into a fit, ifit had not occurred to me that 
it must have come through the keyhole. 

I groped my way to the door, and putting my 
own lips to the keyhole, whispered : 

Ths that: you, Peggotty, dear?” 

“Ves, my own precious Davy,” she replied. 
GES soft asa mouse, or the Gat llibecarns:” 

I understood this to mean Miss Murdstone, 
and: avas. sensible oF ‘the ureency ‘of. ‘the: case: 
her room being close by. 

‘Flows inamima, deat Pegsotty? Is-she very 
angry with me?” 

I could hear Peggotty erying softly on her 
side of the keyhole, as I was doing on nine, 
before she answered. ‘‘ No. Not very.” 

“What is going to be done with me, Peggotty, 
dear? Do you know?” 

“School. “Near London,” was Pezgotty’s 
answer. I was obliged to get her to repeat it, 
for she spoke it the first time quite down my 
throat, in consequence of my having forgotten 
to take my mouth away from the keyhole and 
put my ear there ; and though her words tickled 
me a good deal, I didn’t hear them. 

Wilton: Deeeotty 2 

‘* To-morrow.” 

“Ts that the reason why Miss Murdstone took 
the clothes out of my drawers ?” which she had 
done, though I have forgotten to mention it. 

essai: Recaotive- fbox 

‘Shan Cal semanas” 

* Wee, sal Peecetty.. “Nome,” 

Then Peggotty fitted her mouth close to the 
keyhole, and delivered these words through it 
with as much feeling and earnestness as a “key: 
hole has ever been the medium of communi. 
cating, I will venture to assert: shooting in each 
broken little sentence in a convulsive lite burst 
of its own, 

alway ear: 
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if Tat ben azacklyasinti- 
mategmitiy you, “lWateletas. Tised: to: be: Tt 
ain't because TE don't love you, Just as well and 
more, my pretty poppet. Its because J thought 
it better for you. And for some one else besides. 
Davy, my darling, are you listening? Can you 
hears 

ee Ves 

* Miy-owint”’ 
passion. ““What. 1 want 1o7s23,,. 1s: 


1? 


ye—ye—yes, Peggotty !” I sobbed. 


said Peggotty, with infinite com- 
That you 





must never forget me. Vor Tl never forget you, 
And PH take as much care of your mainma, 
Davy. As ever 1 took of you. And 1 won't 
leave her, ‘Phe day may come when shell be 
glad to lay her poor head. On her stupid, cross 
old P eggotty’s arm again. And [ll write to you, 
my dear. Though Lain’t no scholar. And VI 
—TN—’ Pevgotty fell to kissing the keyhole, 
as she couldn't kiss me. 

Thank you, dear Peggotty !” said I. “Oh, 
thank you! ‘Vhank you! Will you promise me 
one thing, Peggotty 2? Will you write and tell 
Mr. Peggotty and little Em’ly and Mrs. Gum- 
midge and Ham, that I am not so bad as they 
might suppose, and that I sent ’em all my love 
—especially to little En’ly? Will you, if you 
please, Peggotty ?” 

The kind soul promised, and we both of us 
kissed the keyhole with the greatest affection— 
[ patted it with my hand, i recollect. "as<at-~it 
had been her honest face—and parted. From 
that night there grew up in my breast a fecling 
for Peggotty which I cannot very well define. 
She did not replace my mother; no one could 
do that; but she came into a vacancy in my 
heart... hich closed upon her, and I felt towards 
her something I have never felt tor any other 
human being. It was a sort of comical affec- 
tion; too; and..yet af she had -died,. I :cannot 
think what I should have done, or how I should 
have acted out the tragedy it would have been 
to me. 

In the morning Miss Murdstone appeared as 
usual, and told me I was going to school; which 
was not altogether such news to me as she sup- 
posed. She “also informed me that when I was 
dressed, I was to come down-stairs into the 
parlour, and have my breakfast. There I found 
my mother, very pale and with red eyes: into 
whose arms I ran, and begged her pardon from 
my suffering soul. 

Ol: Davy ! Me 
hurt any one I love! 
be better) “I forgive yours 
Davy, that you should live 
Misyour heart: 

They had persuaded her that I was a wicked 
fellow, and she was more sorry for that than for 
my going away. I felt it sorely. I tried to 
eat my parting breakfast, but my tears dropped 
upon my breacd-and- butter, and trickled into my 
tea. J saw my mother look at me sometimes, 
and then glance at the watchful Miss Murd- 
stone, and ‘then look dow n, or look away. 

“ Master Copperfield’s box there ?” said Miss 
Murdstone, when wheels were heard at the gate. 

I looked for Peggotty, but 1t was not she; 





she said. “That you could 
Tryto be better, pray to 
but [am so grieved, 

such bad passions 
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neither she nor Mr. Murdstone appeared. My 
former? acquaintance, the: -earner, avas at ihe 
dor the Dex was taken-out to. lus cart; and 
Miteclomi: 

“Clara!” said Miss Murdstone, in her warning 
note. 

“¢ Ready, my dear Jane,” returned my mother. 
“Good-bye, Davy. You are going for your own 
good. Good-bye, my child. You will come home 
in the holidays, and be a better boy.” 

“ Clara!” Miss Murdstone repeated. 

“ Certainly, my dear Jane,” replied my mother, 
who was holding me. “I forgive you, my dear 
boy. God bless you!” 

‘Clara: ” Miss: Murdstone repeated. 

Miss Murdstone was good enough to take me 
out to the cart, and to say on the way that she 
hoped I would repent, before I came to a bad 
end; and then I got into the cart, and the lazy 
horse walked off with it. 





CHAPTER: Ni; 


I AM SENT AWAY FROM HOME. 


WE might have gone about half a 
mile, and my pocket-handkerchief 
was quite wet through, when the 
carrier stopped short. 

Looking out to ascertain for 

A what, I saw, to my amazement, 
Gin? Peggotty burst from a hedge and climb 
qh into the cart. She took me in both her 
arms, and squeezed me to her stays until the 
pressure on my nose was extremely painful, 
though I never thought of that tll afterwards 
when I found it very tender. Not a single 
word did Peggotty speak. Releasing one Tor 
her arms, she put it down in her pocket to the 
elbow, and brought out some paper bags of 
cakes which she crammed into my pockets, and 
a purse which she put into my hand, but not 
one word did she say. After another and a 
final squeeze with both arms, she got down from 
Lhe. eaxt and ranaway ¢ and my belief is, and 
has always been, without a solitary button on 
her gown. I picked up one, of several that 
were rolling about, and treasured it as a keep- 
sake for a long time. 

The carrier looked at me, as if to inquire if 
she were coming back. I shook my head, and 
said I thought not. * Then come up,” said the 
carricr to the lazy horse, who came up accord- 
ingly. 

Having by this time cried as much as I 
possibly could, I began to think it was of no 
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use crying any more, especially as neither 
Roderick Random, nor that Captain inthe 
Royal British Navy had ever cried, that I could 
remember, in trying situations. The carrier 
seeing me in this resolution, proposed that my 
pocket-handkerchief should be spread upon the 
homes back tovdry; “Le thanked) Nine anc) as- 
sented : and particularly small it looked, under 
those circumstances, 

I had now leisure to examine the purse. It 
Was-astiif leather purses with a snap, and shied 
three bright shillings in it, which Peggotty had 
evidently polished up with whiting, for my 
greater delight. But its most precious contents 
were two half-crowns folded together in a bit of 
paper, on which was written, in my mother’s 
handy "tor Davy. Wath my loves” “Tavasso 
overcome by this, that I asked the carrier to be 
so good as to reach me my pocket-handkerchief 
again, but he said he thought I had better do 
without it; and 1 thought 1 really had; so I 
wiped my eyes on my sleeve and stopped myself. 

lor good, too ; though, in consequence of my 
previous emotions, I was still occasionally seized 
with a stormy sob. After we had jogged on for 
some little time, I asked the carrier if he was 
going all the way. 

* All the way where ?” inquired the carrier. 

‘oe here. 7a] sated; 

“eAWhere's there?” inquired the carrier, 

“Near London,” I said. 

“Why that horse,” said the carrier, jerking 
the rein to point him out, “would be deader 
than pork afore he got over half the ground.” 

‘Are you only going to Yarmouth then?” I 
asked. 

“That's about it,” said the carrier. “And 
there I shall take you to the stage-cutch, and 
the stage-cutch that'll take you to—wherever 
itis,” 

As this was a great deal for the carrier (whose 
name was Mr. Larkis) to say—he being, as 1 
observed in a former chapter, of a phlegmatic 
temperament, and not at all conversational— 
I offered him a cake as a mark of attention, 
which he ate at one gulp, exactly like an 
elephant, and which made no more impression 
on his big face than it would have done on an 
elephant’s. 

* Did she make ’em, now?” said Mr. Barkis, 
always leaning forward, in his slouching way, 
on the footboard of the cart with an arm on each 
knee. 

“ Peggotty, do you mean, sir?” 

Wi saidi Mts Rarkis:. *hlen” 

“Yes. She makes all our pastry and does all 
our cooking.” 








«Do she though?” sal Miz Barkis. 

He made up his mouth as if to whistle, but 
he didn’t whistle Te sat looking at the 
horse's ears, as if he saw something new there ; 
and sat so, for a considerable time. By-and-by, 
he said’: 

“ No sweethearts, I bheve?” 

e Simcetmeatss did you save its ibarkige* 
For I thought he wanted something else to eat, 
and had pointedly alluded to that description of 
refreshment. 

MTteéarts;’ said Aly. Darkis: 
no person walks with her!” 

Avie Pegsottyse” 

oh era kere 

“Oh nos splewrever- hal dswectineart.” 

““Didn tshe though ? said Nry Barkts. 

Again he made up his mouth to whistle, and 
again he didn’t whistle, but sat looking at the 
horse’s ears. 

So she makes,” said Mr. Barkts, after.a long 
interval of reflection, “all the apple parsties, and 
doos all the cooking, do she?” 

I replied that such was the fact. 

“Well Piltell-you-what?’ said. Mrs Barkis. 
“ P’raps you might be writin’ to her?” 

eT shall-certamlvovnte toler lL rejoined. 

“ Ah!” he said, slowly turning his eyes towards 
me. “Well! If you was writin’ to her, p’raps 
you'd recollect to say that Barkis was willin’: 
would you?” 

“That Barkis is willing,” I repeated, inno- 
eelitly.. “Is.thar all themessage?” 

“ Ye—es,” he said, considering. 
Barkis is willin’.” 

“But you will be at Blunderstone again to- 
morrow, Mr. Barkis,” 1 said, faltering a little 
at the idea of my being far away from it then, 
‘and could give your own message so much 
Better.” 

As he repudiated this suggestion, however, 
with a jerk of his head, and once more con- 
firmed his previous request by saying with pro- 
found gravity, “ Barkis is willin’. ‘That’s the 
message,” ] readily undertook its transmission. 
While I was waiting for the coach in the hotel 
at Yarmouth that very afternoon, I procured a 
sheet of paper and an inkstand, and wrote a 
note to Peggotty which ran thus: “ My dear 
Pessotty. I havecome. here sate... Marks 1s 
willing. My love to mamma. Yours affection- 
ately, FS. He says he particulinyavants you 
to know—Starets ty willing.” 

When I had taken this commission on my- 
self prospectively, Mr. Darkis relapsed into per- 
fect silence; and I, feeling quite worn out by 
all that had happened lately, lay down on a 
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“ Ve—es. 
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sack in the cart and fell asleep. P slept soundly = don. IT was thinking this, and wondering what 
until we got to Yarmouth; which was so en- | would ultimately become of my box, which Mr, 
tirely new and strange to me in the inn-yard to | Barkis had put down on the yard-pavement by 
which we drove, that I at once abandoned a | the pole (he having driven up the yard to tarn 
latent hope I had had of mecting with some of — his cart), and also what would ultimately be- 
Mr. Peggotty’s family there, perhaps even with | come of me, when a lady looked out of a bow- 


httleknrly herselt, window where some fowls and joints of meat 
The coach was in the yard, shining very were hanging up, and said : 

much all over, but without any horses to it as , ‘Is that the little gentleman from Blunder- 

yet; and it looked in that state as if nothing — stone?” 

wag nore unlikely than its;ever gome to Ion-, “Yes; ma’am,”-1 said. 
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‘“HE KNOWS ME, AND I KNOW HIM. DO YOU KNOW ME? HEY?” SAID MR. CREAKLE, PINCHING MY 
EAR WITH FEROCIOUS PLAYFULNESS. 





‘What name?” inquired the lady. the yard to show it, and seemed a good deal 


‘* Copperfield, ma’am,” I said. | surprised when he found he was only to show it 
“That won't do,” returned the lady. “ No- | to me. 
body’s dinner is paid for here, in that name.” | It was a large long room with some large 


* Is it Murdstone, ma’am?” I said. maps init. I doubt if I could have felt much 
“Tf you’re Master Murdstone,” said the lady, | stranger if the maps had been real foreign coun- 
“why do you go and give another name, first?” | tries, and I cast away in the middle of them. I 
J explained to the lady how it was, who then | felt it was taking a liberty to sit down, with my 
rang a bell, and called out, ‘William, show the | cap in my hand, on the corner of the chair 
coffee-room !” upon which a waiter came run- | nearest the door; and when the waiter laid a 
hing out of a kitchen on the opposite side of | cloth on purpose tor me, and put a set of castors 
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on ity thoi TD must lave 
with modesty. 

Tle brought me some chops, and vegetables, 
and took the covers off in such a bouncing 
manner that L avas afraid DT amust) have <eiven 
lum. some: -offences But he: greatly “relieved 
my mind: by putting a. chair for me <at the 
table, and saying very affably, “ Now, six-foot! 
come on!” 

I. thanked him; and. took my ‘seat at the 
board ; but found it extremely difficult to handle 
my knife and fork with anything like dexterity, 
or to avoid splashing myself with the gravy, 
while he was standing opposite, staring so hard, 
and making me blush in the most dreadful man- 
ner every time J caught his eye. After watching 
me into the second chop, he said : 

here shalt asp oLaleior you, 
haveat-nowe” 

I thanked him and said “ Yes.” Upon which 
he poured it out of a jug into a large tumbler, 
and held it up against the light, and made it 
look beautiful. 

a Miy evel? he said: 
don'tr?” 

“It does seem a good aeal,” I answered with 
a smile. For, it was quite delightful to me to 
find him so pleasant. He was a_ twinkling- 
eyed, pimple-faced man, with his hair standing 
upright all over his head; and as he stood 
with one arm a-kimbo, holding up the glass to 
the light with the other hand, he looked quite 
friend es 

‘There was a gentleman here yesterday,” he 
ae a stout gentleman, by the name of Top- 
sawyer—perhaps you know hum??? 

INO, bsaick "2 clo tetink 

“In breeches and gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, 
grey coat, speckled choker,” said the waiter. 

“No,” 1 said bashfully, “1 haven't the plea- 
sure— 

‘IIe came in here,” said the waiter, looking 
at the light through the tumbler, “ ordered 
glass of this ale—weadd order it—I told him 
not—drank it, and fell dead. It was too old for 
hin. It oughtn’t to be drawn; that’s the fact.” 

1 was very much shocked to hear of this 
melancholy accident, and said I thought IT had 
better have some water. 

“Why, you see,” said the waiter, still looking 
at the light through the tumbler, with one of 
his eyes shut up, * our people don't like things 
being ordered and left. It offends ‘em. But 
Al Gank aE pou likes iietised 16 1t, ane 
use is everything. I don’t think itll hurt me, 
if I throw my head back, and take it off quick. 
Shall 1?” 


turned red all over 


Will you 


” 


“Tt seems a good deal, 
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Yrephed that he would much oblige me by 
drinking it, if he thought he could do it safely, 
but by no means otherwise. When he did 
thirow his: head’ back, ane! take: 1tof qaiclks 1 
had a hornble fear, I confess, of seeing him 
meet the fate’ of the lamented Mr. “Lopsawyer, 
and! fall Ineless. on: the. carpet, “Buti uidn't 
hurt him, On the contrary, I thought he seemed 
the fresher for it. 

Te ae Ae 
fork into my dish, 

“Chops, Isai, 

hord) bless ins: souls “he-exelamedy. "<1 
didn’t know they were chops. Why a chop’s 
the very thing to take off the bad effects of that 
beer! Ain't it lucky?” 

So he took a chop by the bone in one hand, 
and a potato in the other, and ate away with a 
very good appetite, to my extreme satisfaction. 
Te afterwards took another chop, and another 
potato ; and after that another chop and another 
potato. When we had done, he brought me a 
pudding, and having set it before me, scemed to 
ruminate, and to become absent in his mind 
for some moments. 

“ Ffow’s the pic ?” he said, rousing himself. 

Tts-a pudding,’ I made answer. 


ewot here?” he said, putting 2 
““Novchopse” 


mo 


“Pudding! he -exclaamed, “Why, “bless 
WIiesc80 Als) What loo kine ate 1l. dearer 


* You don’t mean to say it’s a batter-pndding 2?” 
Nes, tt 1S. Indeed,” 
“Why, a batter-pudding,” he said, taking up 

a table-spoon, “is my favourite pudding. Ain’t 

that lucky? Come -on, little ’un, and let's sec 

who'll get most.” 

The waiter certainly got most. He entreated 
me more than once to come in and win, but 
what with his table-spoon to my tea-spoon, his 
despatch to my despatch, and his appetite to my 
appetite, I was left far behind at the first mouth- 
ful, and. ad wo: chance-withlinn. 1 metersaw 
any one enjoy a pudding so much, I think ; and 
he laughed, when it was all gone, as if his enjoy- 
ment of it lasted still, 

Finding him so very friendly and companion- 
able; itivas them that. 1 asked for the pen<and 
mk and paper, do-wite to. Péesotty.. THe not 
only brought it immediately, but was good 
enough to look over me while I wrote the 
letter. When I had finished it, he asked me 
where I was going to school. 

i saul, “Near London,” 
knew, 

“Oh, my eye!” he said, looking very low- 
spirited, “ Iam sorry for that.” 

eahy e > leasked nim: 

Oh, Lord? die. sand, 


which was allel 


shaking his head, 
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“that’s the school where they broke the boy’s 
ribs—-two ribs—a httle boy he was. I should 
say he was—let me see—how old are you, 
abou” 

I told him between cight and nine. 

STS: JUSt Asmar he: earch: “lle was 
eight years and six months old when they broke 
his first rib; eight years and eight months old 
when they broke his seeond, and did for him.” 

I could not disguise from myself, or from the 
waiter, that this was an uncomfortable coinci- 
denee, and inquired how it was done. His 
answer was not cheering to my spirits, for it 
consisted of two dismal words, “ With whop- 
ping.” 

The blowing of the coach-horn in the yard 
was a seasonabte diversion, which made me get 
up and hesitatingly inquire, in the mingled 
pride and diffidence of having a purse (which 
I took out of my pocket), if there were any- 
thing to pay. 

“There's a- sheet of letter-paper,” he returned. 
“ Did you ever buy a sheet of letter-paper ?” 

I could not remember that I ever had. 

‘its sceate > Ine ‘said’: Om -aceout tor the 
duty. Threepence. That’s the way we are 
taxed in this country. There’s nothing else, 
except. the waiter: (Néveramind: the-mky. .# 
lose by that.” 

“What should you—what should I—how 
much ought I to—what would it be right to 
pay the waiter, if you please?” I stammered, 
blushing. 

“Tf I hadn’t a family, and that family hadn’t 
the cowpock,” said the waiter, “ I wouldn’t take 
asixpence. If I didn’t support a aged pairint, 
and a lovely sister,’—here the waiter was greatly 
agitated—* I wouldn’t take a farthing. If I 
had a good place, and was treated well here, 
{ should beg acceptance of a trifle, instead of 
taking it. But I live on broken wittles—and I 
sleep on the coals ”"—here the waiter burst into 
tears: 

I was very much coneerned for his misfor- 
tunes, and felt that any recognition short of 
ninepence would be mere brutality and hard- 
ness of heart. Therefore I gave him one of 
my three bright shillings, which he received 
with much humility and veneration, and spun 
up with his thumb, directly afterwards, to try 
the goodness of. 

‘It was a hittle disconcerting to me, to find, 
when I was being helped up behind the coach, 
that I was supposed to have eaten all the dinner 
without any assistance. I discovered this, 
from overhearing the lady in the bow-window, 
Say to the guard, “‘lake care of that child, 
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George, or he'll burst!” and from observing 
that the women-servants who were about the 
place came out to look and giggle at me as a 
young phenomenon. My unfortunate friend 
the watter, who had quite recovered his spirits, 
did not appear to be disturbed by this, Lut 
joined in the general admiration without being 
at all confused. If I had any doubt of him, | 
suppose this halfawakened it; but I am in- 
clined to believe that with the simple confi- 
dence of a child, and the natural reliance of a 
child upon superior years (qualities I am very 
sorry any children should prematurely change 
for worldly wisdom), I had no serious mistrust 
of him on the whole, even then. 

I felt it rather hard, I must own, to be made, 
without deserving it, the subject of jokes be- 
tween the coachman and guard as to the coach 
drawing heavy behind, on account of my sitting 
there, and as to the greater expediency of my 
travelling by waggon. The story of my sup- 
posed appetite getting wind among the outside 
passengers, they were merry upon it likewise, 
and asked me whether I was going to be paid 
for, at school, as two brothers or three, and 
whether I was contracted for, or went upon the 
regular terms; with other pleasant questions. 
But the worst of it was, that I knew I should be 
ashamed to eat anything, when an opportunity 
offered, and that, after a rather light dinner, I 
should remain hungry all night—for I had left 
my cakes behind, at the hotel, in my hurry. 
My apprehensions were realised. When we 
stopped for supper I couldn’t muster couraze 
to take any, though I should have liked it very 
much, but sat by the fire and said I didn’t want 
anything. ‘This did not save me from more 
jokes, either; for a husky-voiced gentleman 
with a rough face, who had been eating out 
of a sandwich-box nearly all the way, except 
when he had been drinking out of a bottle, said 
I was like a boa-constrictor who took enough at 
one meal to last him a long time ; after which 
he actually brought a rash out upon himself 
with boiled beef. 

We had’ started: from Yarmouth at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and we were due in 
London about eight next morning. It was 
Midsummer weather, and the evening was very 
pleasant. When we passed through a village, I 
pictured to myself what the insides of the houses 
were like, and what the inhabitants were about ; 
and when boys came running after us, and got 
up behind and swung there for a little way, I 
wendered whether their fathers were alive, and 
whether they were happy at home. I had plenty 
to think of, therefore, besides my mind running 





continually on the kind of place I was going to 
—which was an awful speculation. Sometimes, 
I remember, I resigned myself to thoughts of 
home and Pexgotty ; and to endeavouring, in a 
confused blind way, to recall how I had felt, 
and what sort of boy I used to be, betore I bit 
Mr. Murdstone: which 1 couldn’t satisfy myself 
about by any means, I seemed to have bitten 
him in such a remote antiquity. 

The mght was not so pleasant as the evening, 
for it got chilly; and being put between two 
gentlemen (the rough-faced one and another) to 
prevent 11y tumbling off the coach, I was nearly 
smothered by their falling asleep, and completely 
blocking me up. They squeezed me so hard 
sometimes, that I could not help crying out 
“Oh. if you please !"—which they didn’t like 
at all, because it woke them. Opposite ime 
was an clderly lady in a great fur cloak, who 
looked in the dark more like a haystack than a 
lady, she was wrapped up to such a degree. 
This lady had a basket with her, and she hadn’t 
known what to do with it for a long time, until 
she found that on account of my legs being 
short, it could go underneath me. It ‘cramped 
and hurt me so, that it made me perfectly miser- 
able; but if I moved in the least, and made a 
glass that was in the basket rattle against some- 
thing else (as it was sure to do), she gave me 
the “cruellest poke with her foot, and said, 
‘Come, don't ew fidget. Your bones are 
young cnough, 7’m sure.’ 

At last the sun rose, and then my companions 
seemed to sleep easier. The difficulties under 
which they had laboured all night, and which 
had found utterance in the most terrific gasps 
and snorts, are not to be coneeivel. As the 
sun got higher, their sleep became lighter, and 
so they gradually one by one awoke. I recol- 
lect. being very much surprised by the feint 
everybody made, then, of not having been to 
sleep at all, and by the uncommon indignation 
with which cvery one repelled the charge. I 
labour under the same kind of astonishment to 
this day, having invariably observed that of all 
human weaknesses, the one to which our com- 
non nature is the least disposed to confess (I 
cannot Imagine why) is the weakness of having 
sone-lo:slecpan-acoach: 

What an amazing place London was to me 
when I saw it in the distance, and how I be- 
heved all the adventures of all my favourite 
heroes to be constantly enacting and re-enacting 
there, and how I vaguely made it out in my 
own mind to be fuller of wonders and wicked- 
ness than all the cities of the earth, I need not 
stop here to relate. We approached it by 
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degrees, ned got, = duc. times tothe ann. 1n 
the Whitechapel district, for which we were 
bound. I forget whether it was the Blue Bull, 
or the Blue Boar: but I know it was the Blue 
Something, and that its hikeness was painted up 
on the back of the coach. 

“Lheseuard’s.eye: Nehted one as. he was 
vetting down, and he said at the booking-office 
door: 

‘1s there ain body here: for> a. yooniester, 
booked in the name of Murdstone, from Bloon- 
derstone, Sooffolk, to be left till called for?” 

Nobody answered. 

“Try Copperfield, if you please, sir,” 
looking helplessly down. 

“Is there anybody here for a yoongster, 
booked in the name of Murdstone, from Bloon- 
derstone, Sooffolk, but owning to the name of 
Copperfield, to be left till called for?” said the 
sand." Come! “7s theresanyiody?” 

No. There was nobody. I looked anxiously 
around ; but the inquiry made no mpression on 
any of the bystanders, if I except a man in 
gaiters, with one eye, who suggested that they 
had better put a brass collar round my neck, 
and tie me up in the stable. 

A ladder: savas. brought, and) ot down 
after the lady, who was like a haystack: not 
daring to stir, until her basket was removed. 
The coach was clear of passengers by that 
time, the luggage was very soon cleared out, 
the horses had been taken out before the 
luggage, and now the coach itself was wheeled 
and backed off by some hostlers, out of the 
way. Still, nobody appeared, to claim the dusty 
youngster from Blunderstone, Suffolk. 

More solitary than Robinson Crusoe, who 
had nobody to look at him, and see that he 
was solitary, I went into the booking-office, and, 
by invitation of the clerk on duty, passed behind 
the counter, and sat down on the scale at which 
they weighed the luggage. Here, as I sat look- 
ing at the parcels, packages, and books, and 
inhaling the smell of stables (ever since asso- 
ciated with that morning), a procession of most 
tremendous considerations began to mareh 
through my mind. Supposing nobody should 
ever fetch me, how long would they consent to 
keep me there? Would they keep me long 
cnough to spend seven shillings? Should 1 
sleep at night in one of those wooden binns, 
with the other luggage, and wash myself at the 
pump in the yard in the morning ; or should I 
be turned out every night, and expected to 
come again to be left till called for, when the 

office opened next day ? Supposing there was 
no mistake in the case, and Mr. Murdstone had 
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devised this plan to get rid of me, whe: oii 
Ido? Ifthey allowed me to remain there until 
my seven shillings were spent, I couldn’t hope 
to remain there when I began to starve. ‘That 
would obviously be inconvenient and unpleasant 
to the customers, besides entailing on the Blue 
Whatever-it-was, the risk of funeral expenses. 
If I started off at once, and tried to walk back 
home, how could I ever find my way, how could 
1 ever hope to walk so far, how could I make 
sure of any one but Peggotty, even if I got 


back? If Y found -out the nearest proper 
authorities, and offered myself to go for a 


soldier, or a sailor, I was such a little fellow 
that it was most likely they wouldn’t take me 
in. These thoughts, and a hundred other such 


‘thoughts, turned me burning hot, and made me 


giddy with apprehension and dismay. I was 
in the height of my fever when a man entered 
and whispered to the clerk, who presently 
slanted me off the scale, and pushed me over to 
him, as if I were weighed, bought, delivered, 
and paid for. 

As I went out of the office, hand in hand 
with this new acquaintance, I stole a look at 
him. He was a gaunt, sallow young man, with 
hollow cheeks, and a chin almost as black as 
Mr. Murdstone’s ; but there the likeness ended, 
for his whiskers were shaved off, and his hair, 
instead of being glossy, was rusty ‘and dry. He 
was dressed in a suit of black clothes which 
were rather rusty and dry too, and rather short 
in the sleeves and legs; and he had a white 
neckerchief on, that was not over-clean. I did 
not, and do not, suppose that this neckerchief 
was all the linen he wore, but it was all he 
showed or gave any hint of. 

“You're the new boy ?” he said. 

Mes sir said, 

I supposed I was.’ I didn’t know. 

‘““T’m one of the masters at Salem House,” Ze 
said. 

I made him a bow and felt very much over- 
awed. I was so’ashamed to allude to a common- 
place thing hke my box, to a scholar and a 
master at Salem House, that we had gone some 
little distance from the yard before I had the 
hardihood to mention it. We turned back on 
my humbly insinuating that it might be useful 
tome: Nicreatter; and) ne ‘told) the. clerk ithat 
the: ‘carrier had) imstrctions to) ‘call for it at 
noon. 

“Tt your please, sir,” -T.- sal avhen- sve had 
accomplished about the same distance as before, 
as it fame? 

“It’s down by Blackheath,” he said. 

“Ts that far, sir?” I diffidently asked. 


” 
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Peery aoe step,” ne sant...) “o Weeshall-¢o 
by the stage-coach, It’s about six miles.” 

k avas so: Hunt aud: tired, thar the adea of 
holding out for six miles more, was too much 
for me. I took heart to tell him that I had had 
nothing all myht, and that if he would allow me 
to buy something to eat, I should be very much 
obliged to him. Te appeared surprised at this 
—I sec him stop and look at me now—and 
after considering for a few moments, said he 
wanted to call on an old person who lived 
not far off, and that the best way would be fur 
me to buy some bread, or whatever I liked best 
that was wholesome, and make my breaktfast at 
her house, where we could get some milk. 

Accordingly we looked in at a baker’s window, 
and after I had made a series of proposals to 
buy everything that was bilious in the shop, 
and he had rejected them one by one, we 
decided in favour of a nice little loaf of brown 
bread, which cost me threepence. Then, at a 
grocer’s shop, we bought an egg and a slice of 
streaky bacon ; which still left what I thought a 
good deal of change, out of the second of the 
bright shillings, and made me consider London 
a very cheap place. These provisions laid in, 
we went on through a great noise and uproar 
that confused my weary head beyond deserip- 
tion, and over a bridge which, no doubt, was 
London Bridge (indeed I think he told me so, 
but I was half asleep), until we came to the poor 
person’s house, which was a part of some alms- 
houses, as I knew by their look, and by an 





inscription on a stone over the gate, which said. 


they were established for twenty-five poor wo- 
men. ’ 

The master at Salem House lifted the latch 
of one of a number of little black doors that 
were all alike, and had each a little diamond- 
paned window on one side, and another little 
diamond-paned window above ; and we went 
into the little house of one of these poor old 
women, who was blowing a fire to make a little 
saucepan boil. On seeing the master enter, the 
old woman stopped with the bellows on her 
knee, and said something that I thought sounded 
like “ My Charley !” but on seeing me come in 


too, she got up, and rubbing her hands, made a 


confused sort of half curtsey. 

“Can you cook this young g centleman’s break- 
fast for him, if you please ?” said the master at 
Salem House. 

“Can l?” said theold swonian, 
sure!” 

“How's Mrs. Fibbitson to-day?” said the 
master, looking at another old woman in a large 
chair by the ‘fire, who was such a bundle ‘ol 
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clothes that I feel grateful to oe hour for not 
havi ing sat upon her by mistak 

* Ah. she’s poorly,” said "e first old woman. 
“Tt's one of her bad days. If the fire was to go 
out, through any accident, I verily believe she'd 
go out too, and never come to life acai 

As they looked at her, I looked at her also. 

Although’ It Was. a svar: dave she seemed: ito 
think of nothing but the fire. I fancied she was 
jealous even of ‘the saucepan on it; and I have 
reason to know that she took its impressment 
into the service of boiling my egg and broiling 
my bacon. in dudgeon ; for 1 saw her, with my 
own discomfited eyes, shake her fist at me once, 
when those culinary operations were going on, 
and no one else was looking. The sun streamed 
in at the little window, but she sat with her own 
back and the back of the large chair towards it, 
screening the fire as if she were sedulously 
keeping ¢f warm, instead of it keeping her warm, 
and watching it in a most distrustful manner. 
The completion of the preparations for my 
breakfast, by relieving the fire, gave her such 
extreme joy that she laughed aloud—and a very 
unmelodious laugh she had, I must say. 

I sat down to my brown loaf, my egg, and 
my rasher of bacon, with a basin of milk besides, 
and made a most delicious meal. While I was 
yet in the full enjoyment of it, the old woman 
of the house said to the master : 

“Have you got your flute with you >?” 

“Ves,” le retuned. 

live: Ablow s at ats: 
coaxingly. ‘ Do!” 

The master, upon this, put his hand under- 
neath the skirts of his coat, and brought out his 
flute in three pieces, which he screwed together, 
and began immediately to play. My impression 
is, after many years of consideration, that there 
never can have been anybody in the world who 
played worse. He made the most dismal 
sounds I have ever heard produced by any 
means, natural or artificial, I don’t know what 
the tunes were—if there were such things in the 
performance at all, which I doubt—but the 
influence of the strain upon me was, first, to 
make me think of all my sorrows until I could 
hardly keep.my tears back; then to take away 
ny appetites and lastly, to make me so sleepy 
that... gouldn’t keep any eyes--open, “Phey 
begin to close again, and [ begin to nod, as the 
recollection rises fresh upon me. Once more 
the hittle rooni with its open corner cupboard, 
and its square-backed chairs, and its angular 
little staircase Icading to the room above, and 
its three peacock’s feathers displayed over the 
mantelpicce—I remember wondering when I 


said the old woman, 





first went In, what that peacock would have 
thought if he had known what his finery was 
doomed to come to—fades from before me, and 
ined, nndisleep.. The dlate- becomes inaudible. 
the wheels of ae coach are heard instead, and I 
ain, ov my journey, ‘Lie “coach: jolts; Towake 
with a start, and the flute has come back again, 
and the master at Salein House is sitting \vith 
his legs crossed, playing it dolefully, while the 
old woman of the house Iooks on delighted. 
Sitetadles -taher= turn, aad le fades; and all 
fades, and there is no flute. no master, no Salem 
House, no David Copperfield, no anything but 
heavy sleep. 

I dreamed, I thought, that once while he was 
blowing into ‘this dismal flute, the old woman of 
the house, who had gone nearer and nearer to 
him in her ecstatic admiration, leaned over the 
back of his chair and gave him an affectionate 
squeeze round the neck, which stopped his play- 
ing for a moment. I was in the middle state 
between sleeping and waking, either then or 
immediately afterwards ; for, as he resumed—-it 
was a real fact that he had stopped playing—lI 
saw “ane. heard the same-old svoman ask. Mrs: 
Fibbitson if it wasn't delicious (meaning the 
flute), to which Mrs. Fibbitson replied, “ Ay, 
ay! Yes!” and nodded at the fire: to which, 
I am persuaded, she gave the credit of the w hole 
performance. 

When I seemed to have been dozing a long 
while, the master at Salem House unscrewed his 
flute into the three pieces, put them up as before, 
and took me away, We found) the coach very 
near at hand, and got upon the roof; but I was 
so dead sleepy, t that when we stopped on the 
road to take up somebody else, they put me 
inside where there were no passengers, and 
where I slept profoundly, until I found the coach 
going at a footpace up a steep Ill among green 
leaves, Presently, it stopped, and had come to 
its destination. 

A short walk brought us—I mean the master 
and me—to Salem ILouse, which was enclosed 
with a high brick wall, and looked verydull.. Over 
a door in this wall was a board with SALEM 
House upon it; and through a grating in this 
door we were surveyed, w hen we rang the bell, 
bia “surly tice; which 1 found, on the door 
being opened, belonged to a stout man with a 
bullmeck, a wooden leg, overhanging temples, 
and his hair cut Close all round his head, 

‘“Thenew boy sack the taster: 

‘Vheanan with the wooden leg eyed me all 
over—it didn’t take long, for there was not 
much of me—and locked the gate behind us, 
and took out the key. We were going up to 
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the house, among some dark heavy trees, when 
he called after my conductor. 

eleteihiee 

We looked back, and he was standing at the 
door of a litle lodge, where he lived, with a 
pair of boots in his hand. 

siere? ‘The cobblers been,” hesail, “since 
you've been out, Mr. Mell, and he says he can’t 
mend ‘em any more. Ue says there ain’t a bit 
of the original boot left, and he wonders you 
expect dh” 

With these words he threw the boots towards 
Mr. Mell, who went back a few paces to pick 
them up, and looked at them (very discon- 
solately, I was afraid) as we went on together. 
J observed then, for the first time, that the boots 
he had on were a good deal the worse for wear, 
and that his stocking was just breaking out in 
one place, like a bud. 

Salem [louse was a square brick building 
with wings ; of a bare and unfurnished appear- 
ance. <All about it was so very quiet, that I said 
to Mr. Mell I supposed the boys were out; but 
he seemed surprised at my not knowing that it 
was holiday-time. That all the boys were at 
their-several “homes:  “Fhar. Mr Creakie: othe 
proprietor, was down by the sea-side with Mrs. 
and Miss Creakle; and that I was sent in 
holiday-time as a punishment for my misdoing, 
all of which he explained to me as we went 
along. 

I gazed upon the school-room into which he 
took me, as the most forlorn and desolate place 
I had ever seen. I see it now. A long room, 
with three long rows of desks, and six of forms, 
and bristling all round with pegs for hats and 
slates. Scraps of old copy-books and exercises 
litter the dirty floor. Some silkworms’ houses, 
made of the same materials, are scattered over 
the desks. Two miserable little white mice, 
left behind by their owner, are running up and 
down in a fusty castle made of pasteboard and 
wire, looking in all the corners with their red 
eyes for anything to eat. A bird, in a cage 
very little bigger than himself, makes a mourn- 
ful rattle now and then in hopping on his perch, 
two inches high, or dropping from it ; but neither 
sings nor chirps. There is a strange unwhole- 
some smell upon the room, lke mildewed 
corduroys, sweet apples wanting air, and rotten 
books, There could: not swell. be nyoré-ink 
splashed about 11, if it had been roofless from 
its first construction, and the skies had rained, 
snowed, hailed, and blown ink through the 
varying seasons of the year. 

Mr. Mell having left me while he took his 








upper end of the room, observing all this as I] 
crept along. Suddenly | caine upon a pasteboard 
placard, beautifully written, which was lying on 
the desk, and bore these words—* Zake care of 
Wiis” SLO ULES. 

I got upon the desk immediately, apprehen- 
sive of at least a great dog underneath. But, 
though I looked all round with anxious eyes, I 
could see nothing of him. I was still engaged 
Ins peering about; when Mr Mell came: back, 
and asked me what I did up there. 

“TJ beg your pardon, sir,” says I, 
please, I’m looking for the dog.” 

“Doe? sagsne. “Iwhatdeg?” 

“Ts bata dos; sir” 

“Isn't what a dog” 

“ That’s to be taken care of, sir; that bites.” 

NG, Copperticld,” Says he, ervelyy "that's 
nota dog. ‘That's a boy. My instructions are, 
Copperfield, to put this placard on your back. 
I am sorry to make such a beginning with you, 
but I must do it.” 

With that, he took me down, and tied the 
placard, which was neatly constructed for the 
purpose, on my shoulders hke a knapsack ; and 
wherever I went afterwards, I had the consola- 
tion of carrying it. 

What I suticred from that placard, nobody 
can imagine. Whether it was possible for 
people to see me or not, I always fancied that 
somebody was reading it. It was no relief to 
turn round and find nobody ; for wherever my 
back was, there I imagined somebody always to 
be. That cruel man with the wooden leg, 
aggravated my sufferings. He was in authority ; 
and if he ever saw me leaning against a tree, or 
a wall, or the house, he roared out from his 
lodge-door in a stupendous voice, ‘ Hallo, you 
sir! You Coppertield ! Show that badge con- 
spicuous, or Pll report you!” The playground 
was a bare gravelled yard, open to all the back 
of the house and the offices; and I knew that 
the servants read it, and the butcher read it, 
and the baker read it; that everybody, in a 
word, who came backwards and forwards to the 
house, of a morning when I was ordered to walk 
there, read that I was to be taken care of, for I 
bit. I recollect that I positively began to have 2 
dread of myself, as a kind of wild boy who did 
bite. 

There was an old door in this playground, 
on which the boys had a custom of carving their 
names. It was completely covered with such 
inscriptions. In my dread of the end of the 
vacation, “and” their comine: back; 1 scould 
not read a boy’s name, without inquiring in 
what tone and with what emphasis Ze would 
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ureparable boots up-stairs, I went softly to the 
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read. “Fake caré-of-hirn Ele: bites.” “There 
was one boy—a certain J. Steerforth—who cut 
his name very deep and very often, who, I con- 
ceived. would read it in a rather strong voice, 
and afterwards pull my hair. There was another 
boy, one Tommy Traddles, who I dreaded would 
make game of it, and pretend to be dreadfully 
frightened of me. ‘There was a third, George 
Demple, who I fancied would sing it. I have 
looked, a little shrinking creature, at that door, 
until the owners of all the names—there were 
five-and-forty of them in the schoo] then, Mr. 
Mell said—seemed to send me to Coventry by 
general acclamation, and to cry out, each in his 
own way. ‘ Take care of him. He bites !” 

It was the same with the places at the desks 
and forms. It was the same with the groves of 
deserted bedsteads I peeped at, on my way to, 
and when I was in, my own bed. I remember 
dreaming night after night, of being with my 
mother as she used to be, or of going to a party 
at Mr. Peggotty’s, or of travelling outside the 
stage-coach, or of dining again with my unfor- 
tunate friend the waiter, and in all these cir- 
cumstances making people scream and _ stare, 
by the unhappy disclosure that I had nothing on 
but my little night-shirt, and that placard. 

In the monotony of my hfe, and in my con- 
stant apprehension of the reopening of the 
school, it was such an insupportable affliction ! 
I had long tasks every day to do with Mr. Mell ; 
but I did them, there being no Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone here, and got through them without 
disgrace. Before, and after them, I walked 
about—supervised, as I have mentioned, by the 
man with the wooden leg. How vividly I call 
to mind the damp about the house, the green 
cracked flag-stones in the court, an old leaky 
water-butt, and the discoloured trunks of some 
of the grim trees, which seemed to have dripped 
more in the rain than other trees, and to have 
blown less in the sun! At one we dined, Mr. 
Mell and I, at the upper end of a long bare 
dining-room, full of deal tables, and smelling of 
fat. ‘hen, we had more tasks until tea, which 
Mr. Mell drank out of a blue tea-cup, and I out 
ofa tin pot. All day long, and until seven or 
eight in the evening, Mr. Mell, at his own de- 
tached desk in the school-rocom, worked hard 
with pen, ink, ruler, books, and writing-paper, 
making out the bills (as I found) for last half- 
year. When he had put up his things for the 
night he took out his flute, and blew at it, until 
I almost thought he would gradually blow his 
whole being into the large hole at the top, and 
ooze away at the keys. 

1 picture my small self in the dimly-lighted 
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rooms, sitting with my head upon my_ hand, 
listening to the doleful performance of Mr, Mell, 
and conning to-morrow’s lessons. I picture 
myself with my books shut up, still listening to 
the doleful performance of Mr. Mell, and listen- 
ing through it to what used to be at home, and 
to the blowing of the wind on Yarmouth flats, 
and feeling very sad and solitary. I picture my- 
self going up to bed, among the unused rooms, 
and sitting on my bedside crying for a com- 
fortable word from Peggotty. I picture myselt 
coming down-stairs in the morning, and looking 
through a long ghastly gash of a staircase win- 
dow, at the school-bell hanging on the top of 
an outhouse, with a weathercock above it; and 
dreading the time when it shall ring J. Steerforth 
and the rest to work: which is only second, in 
my foreboding apprehensions, to the time when 
the man with the wooden leg shall unlock the 
rusty gate to give admission to the awful Mr. 
Creakle. I cannot think I was a very dangerous 
character in any of these aspects, but in all of 
them I carried the same warning on my back. 

Mr. Mell never said much to me, but he was 
never harsh to me. I suppose we were com- 
pany to each other, without talking. I forgot 
to mention that he would talk to himself some- 
times, and grin, and clench his fist, and grind 
his teeth, and pull his hair in an unaccountable 
manner. But he had these peculiarities: and 
at first they frightened me, though I soon got 
used to them. 


—~——— 


CHAPTER VL. 


I ENLARGE MY CIRCLE OF ACQUAINTANCE. 


3 HAD led this life about a month, 
when the man with the wooden leg 
began to stump about with a mop 
and a bucket of water, from which 
I inferred that preparations were 
making to receive Mr. Creakle and 
the boys. I was not mistaken ; for the 
mop came into the school-room before 
long, and turned out Mr. Mell and me, who lived 
where we could, and got on how we could, for 
some days, during which we were always in the 
way of two or three young women, who had 
rarely shown themselves before, and were so 
continually in the midst of dust that I sneezed 
almost as much as if Salem House had been a 
great snuff-box. 

One day I was informed by Mr. Mell, that 
Mr. Creakle would be home that evening. In 
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the evening, after tea, I heard that he was come. 
Before bed-time, I was fetched by the man with 
the wooden leg to appear before him. 

Mr. Creakle’s part of the house was a good 
deal more comfortable than ours, and he had a 
snug bit of garden that looked pleasant after the 
dusty playground, which was such a desert in 
miniature, that I thought no one but a camel, or 
a dromedary, could have felt at home in it. It 
seemed to mea bold thing even to take notice 
that the passage looked comfortable, as I went 
on my way, trembling, to Mr. Creakle’s pre- 





““LET HIM DENY IT,” 


WR: CRIEAKLE COMES. HOMME, 


with my face to Mr. Creakle, and posted himself | 


at Mr. Creakle’s side. Mr. Creakle’s face was 
fiery, and his eyes were small, and deep in his 
head ; he had thick veins in his forehead, a little 
nose, and a large chin. He was bald on the top 
of his head; and had some thin wet-looking 
hair that was just turning grey, brushed across 
each temple, so that the two sides interlaced on 
his forehead. But the circumstance about him 
which impressed me most, was, that he had no 
voice, but spoke in a whisper. The exertion 
this cost him, or the consciousness of talking in 
that feeble way, made his angry face so much 
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sence: which so abashed me, when I was ushered 
into it, that [ hardly saw Mrs. Creakle or Mliss 
Creakle (who were both there in the parlour), 
or anything but Mr. Creakle, a stout gentleman 
with a bunch of watch-chain and seals, In an 
arm-chair, with a tumbler and bottle beside him. 

* Sot smd Mir -Creakle. “This is the young 
gentleman whose tecth are to be filed! ‘Turn 
him round.” 

The wooden-legged man turned me about so as 
to exhibit the placard; and having afforded time 
for a full survey of it, turned me about again, 
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more angry, and his thick veins so much thicker, 
when he spoke, that I am not surprised, on look- 
ing back, at this peculiarity striking me as his 
chief one. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Creakle. 
port of this boy 2?” 

“ There’s nothing against him yet,” returned 
the man with the wooden leg. “There has been 
no opportunity.” 

I thought Mr. Creakle was disappointed. I 
thought Mrs. and Miss Creakle (at whom I now 
glanced for the first time, and who were, both, 
thin and quiet) were not disappointed. 


“What's the re- 








“Gone here, circ. sail) Al Crenkle, keekon- 
ing to me. 

* Come here!” said the man with the wooden 
lee, repeating thesresnine: 

‘“T have the happiness of knowing your father- 
in-law,” whispered Mr. Creakle. taking me by 
theear s --andaaverthy ana he 1s, and-a aan 
of acsirone chamcten. Pe knaws mean. I 
know: ‘linn. Deo jer know ine? Wey? said 
Mr. Creakle, pinching my ear with ferocious 
playfulness. 

* Not yet, sir,” ] said, flinching with the pain. 

Swot Sete --bhece* repented Mir Creak ke 
Vo Pitt vOut) SOON. bho 

—oVoual) Soon’ ere rapeateu the ana 
with the wooden leg. I afterwards found that 
Ne generally: acted: «vith: hrs: Strong a Gice,..218 
Alr. Creakle’s interpreter to the boys. 

I was very much inghtened, and said, I hope:l 
so, if he pleasedy I felt, all this while,-as af ‘my 
ear were blazing; he pinched it so hard. 

= ib tell you. hate amy “whispered. vit 
Créeakles letunett. 0: atlas. suithia- serew at 
parting that brought the water mto my eyes. 
Ta Portarc 

“A Tartar,’ said the man with the wooden 
leg. 

‘When dsay iodo sa: ting, J -do- at. “said 
MreCreakle aud avhen DU sayF will chave<a 
thing done, I will have it done.” 5 

Will have a thing done, I will have it 
done,” repeated the man with the wooden 
leg: 

“Fam ‘a’ determined character,” said. Mr 
Creakle. “That’s what Iam. Ido my duty. 
That’s what 7 do. My flesh and blood”—he 
looked at Mrs. Creakle as he said this—‘ when 
it rises against me, is not my flesh and blood. 
J discard it. Has that fellow,” to the man with 
the wooden leg, “ beenchere-again ?” 

INO. Sas Le MSW er: 

“* No,” said Mr. Creakle. “ He knows better. 
Mecknows: me; Let him: keepaway, bsayclet 
him keep away,” said Mr, Creakle, striking his 
hand upon the table, and looking at Mrs. 
Creakle,.“"for he knows: anes. Now. you Jrave 
begun to know mc too, my young friend, and 
you my fo. “Titkeshiny aya” 

I was very glid to be ordered away, for Mrs. 
and Miss Creakle were both wiping their eyes, 
and Tfclt as uncomfortable for them, as I did 
for myself. Bat Thad a petition on my mind 
which concerned me so nearly, that I couldn't 
help saying, though I wondered at my own 
courage : 

"ht you: please, Sir 


ga 


.” 





Mae Creaklewhispered), “Tah? Whats.lis?” 
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and bent his eyes upon me, as if he would have 
burnt me up with them. 

“Ht you please; sir,” I faltered, “af J misht be 
allowed (I am very sorry indeed, sir, for what I 
did) to take this writing off, before the boys 
come back a 

Mhether «Ne sCreakle-svas. ims seanniest.or 
whether he-only-did-it.to (nehten mie, Talon’t 
know, ‘but he madesa: burst out of lis «hair, 
before which I precipitately retreated, without 
waiting for the escort of the man with the wooden 
leg, and never once stopped until I reached my 
own bedroom, where, finding I was not pursued, 
JaAvent Lo; peu. as twas wulieand! lay qualia, 
fora couple of hours. 

Nest qiormng Mie sharpecame: baie, MY 
Sharp was the first master, and. sipenor to Mr. 
Mell. Mr. Mcll took his meals with the boys, but 
Mr Sharp-dined and’ stipped sat) Mr ‘Creakle’s 
table. He was a hmp, delicate-looking gentle- 
man, F thought. with a good deal of nose, and a 
way of carrying Ins head .on one side, as if it 
were<a-littlé.too heavy for hint: Hi hair was 
very smooth and wavy; but I was informed by 
the very first boy who came back that it was a 
wig (a second-hand one fe said), and that Mr. 
Sharp went out every Saturday afternoon to get 
it curled. 

It was no other than Tommy Traddles who 
gave me this piece of intelligence. He was the 
first boy who returned. He introduced himself 
by informing me that I should find his name on 
the right-hand corner of the gate, over the top 
bolt; upon that I said, “Traddles ?” to which 
he rephed, “The same,” and then he asked me 
for a full account of myself and family. 

It was a happy circumstance for me_ that 
Traddles.-came back first. Te enjoyed: my 
placard so much, that he saved me from the 
embarrassment of either disclosure or conceal- 
ment, by presenting me to every other boy who 
came back, great or small, immeiliately on his 
arrival, in this form of mtroduction, “ Look 
here’ Plere’s ao camel” . appily- too; the 
greater part of the boys came back low-spirited, 
and were not so boisterous at my expense as I 
had expected. Some of them certainly did 
dance about me like wild Indians, and the 
greater part coukd not resist the temptation 
of pretending that I was a dog, and patting 
and smoothing me lest I should bite, and say- 
ing, ie down, sir?’ and callme me: “Potwzer: 
This was naturally confusing, among so many 
strangers, and cost me some tears, but on the 
whole it was much better than I had anticipated. 

[ was not considcred as being forma!ly re- 
ceived into the school, however, until J. Stccr- 
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forth arrived. Before this boy, ae was aa 
to be a great scholar, and was very good-look- 
ing, A at least half-a-dozen years my senior, 
I-svas carried: as betore.. a magistvate, Ere in- 
quired, under a shed in the playground, into the 
particulars of my punishment, and was pleased to 
express his opinion that it was “a jolly shame ;” 
for which I became bound to hin ever afterwards. 

'AVhat money have you: got, Coppertield?” 
he said, walking aside with me when he had 
disposed of my affair in these terms. 

I told him seven shillings, 

* Voushad. better ove at 16 esto take scare 
Of” Tersaid... “" At least, youccan, if you like, 
You needn't if you don’t like.” 

f hastened to comply with his friendly sug- 
gestion, and opening Peggotty’s purse, turned it 
upside down into his hand, 

‘Do you want to spend anything now ?” he 
asked me. 

‘No, thank you,” I replied. 

VY oucane i you dhku, you know, 
forthe “ Saythe avord:” 

“Noythank you, sity’ lrepented, 

“ Perhaps you'd lke to spend a couple of 
shillings, or so, ina bottle of currant wine by- 
and-by, up in the bedroom?” said Steerforth. 
* You belong to my bedroom, I find.” 

It certainly had not occurred to me before, 
but I said, Yes, I should like that. 

“Very good,” said. Steerforth. “ Youll be 
glad to spend another shilling or so, in almond 
cakes, I dare say?” 

I said, Yes, I should like that, too. 

“ And another shilling or so in biscuits, and 
another in fruit, eh?” said Steerforth. “I say, 
young Copperfield, you’re going it !” 

I smiled because he ‘smiled, but I was a little 
troubled in my mind, too. 

“Well!” said Steerforth. “ We must make it 
stretch as far as we can; that’s all. Dll do the 
best in my power for you. I can go out when 
I hke; and. Vil smugele the prog an’ With 
these words he put the money in his pocket, and 
kindly told me not to make myself uneasy; he 
would take care it should be all right. 

He was as good as his word, if that were all 
night which £ had a secret misgiving was nearly 
all wrong—for I feared it was a waste of my 
mother’s two hal-crowns—though I had pre- 
served the piece of paper they were wrapped 
ms which savas: @ precious ‘saving:  “WHen ave 


” said Steer- 


went up-stairs to bed, he produced the whole 
seven shillings’ worth, and laid it out on my bed 
in the moonlight, saying: 

“There you are, voung Copperfield, and a 
royal spread you've 


got!” 





] zeit think of doing the honours of the 
feast, “at imy tine Of lng, awhileshe washy any 
hand shook at the very thought of it. I begged 
lim to do me the favour of presiding ; and my 
request being seconded by the other boys who 
were: ny that roony he acceded: to-at, ariel “sat 
upon my pillow, handing round ‘the wiands— 
with perfect fairness, | mu-t say—and dispensing 
the currant wine in a little glass without a foot, 
Which was Ms own property. ee. lo wie, ant 
on his left hand, and the rest were grouped 
about us, on the nearcst beds and on the floor. 

How well I recollect our sitting there, talking 
in whispers; or their talking, and my respect- 
fully listening, I ought rather to say ; the moon- 
light falling a little way into the room, through 
the window, painting a pale window on the floor, 
and the greater part of us in shadow, except 
when Steerforth dipped a match into a phos- 
phorus-box, when he wanted to look for anything 
on the board, atid shed:a blue glare over us 
that was gone directly! A certain mysterious 
feeling, consequent on the darkness, the secrecy 
of the revel, and the whisper in which everything 
was said, steals over me again, and I listen to 
all they tell me, with a vague feeling of solemnity 
and awe, which makes me glad that they are all 
so near, and frightens me (though I feign to 
laugh) when Traddles pretends to see a ghost in 
the corner. 

I heard all kinds of things about the school 
and all belonging to’ at. Tc heard that’ Mr 
Creakle had not preferred his claim to being a 
Tartar without reason ; that he was the sternest 
and most severe of masters; that he laid about 
him, right and left, every day of his life, charg- 
ing m among the boys like a trooper, and slash- 
ing away, unmercifully. That he knew nothing 
himself, but the art of slashing, being more 
ignorant (J. Steerforth said) than the lowest boy 
in the school; that he had been, a good many 
years ago, a small hop-dealer in the Borough, 
and had taken to the schooling business after 
being bankrupt in hops, and making away with 
Mrs. Creakle’s money. With a good deal more 
of that sort, which I wondered how they knew, 

I heard that the man with the wooden leg, 
whose name was Tungay. was an obstinate bar- 
barian who had formerly assisted in the hop 
business, but had come into the scholastic line 
with Mr, Creakle, in consequence, as was sup- 
posed among the boys, of his having broken his 
leg in Mr, Creakle’s service, and havin: x done 2 
deal of dishonest work for him, and knowing his 
secrets. J heard that with the single exception 
of Mr. Creakle, Tungay considered the whole 
establishment, mastcrs and boys, as his natural 
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enemies, and that the only delight of his life 
was to be sour and malicious. I heard that 
Mir. ‘Créakle hat a Sony axho. had’ not becn 
Tungay’s friend, and who. assisting in the school, 
had once held some remonstrance with his father 
on an occasion when its discipline was very 
cruelly exercised, and was supposed, besides, to 
have protested against his father’s usage of his 
mother. I heard that Mr. Creakle had turned 
him out of doors, in consequence 3 and that Mrs. 
and Miss Creakle had been in a sad way, ever 
since. 

3ut the greatest wonder that I heard of Mr. 
Creakle was, there being one boy in the school 
on whom he never ventured to lay a hand, and 
that boy being J. Steerforth. Steerforth himself 
confirmed this when it was stated, and said that 
he should like to begin to see him do it. On 
being asked by a mild boy (not me) how he 
would proceed if he did begin to see him do it, 
he dipped a match into his phosphorus-box on 
purpose to shed a glare over his reply, and said 
he would commence with knocking him down 
with a blow on the forehead from the seven- 
and-sixpenny ink-bottle that was always on the 
mantelpiece. We sat in the dark for some time, 
breathless. 

I heard: that AlrSharp: and: Mr ell were 
both supposed to be wretchedly paid ; and that 
when there was hot and cold meat for dinner at 
Mr. Creakle’s table, Mr. Sharp was always ex- 
pected to say he preferred cold; which was 
again corroborated by J. Steerforth, the only 
parlour- boarder. I heard that Mr. Sharp's wig 
didn’t fit him; and that he needn’t be so 
“ bounceable”—somebody else said “ bump- 
tious ’—about it, because his own red hair was 
very plainly to be seen behind. 

I heard that one boy, who was a coal- 
merchant’s son, came as a set-off against the 
coal-bill, and was called on that account “ Ex- 
change or barter”—a name selected from the 
arithmetic-book as expressing this arrangement. 
| heard that the table-beer was a robbery of 
parents, and the pudding an imposition, I 
heard that Miss Creakle was regarded by the 
school in general as being in love with Steer- 
forth; and. IT am ‘sure, as: Isat im, the. dark, 
thinking of his nice voice, and his fine face, and 
his easy manner, and his curling hair, I thought 
it very likcly. JT heard that Mr. Mell was not a 
bad sort of fellow, but hadn’t a sixpence to bless 
himself with; and that there was no doubt that 
old Mrs. Mell, his mother, was as poor as Job. 
I thought of my breakfast then, and what had 
sounded hike “my Charley!” but I was, I am 
glad to remember, as mute as a mouse about it. 
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The hearing of all this, and a good deal more, 
outlasted the banquet some time. ‘The greater 
part of the guests had gone to bed as soon as 
the eating and drinking ¥ were over sand we, who 
had remained w hispering and listening half un- 
dressed, at last betook ourselves to war too. 

“ Good night, young Copperfield,” said Steer- 
forth’, “sUlltake-care of vou,” 

“ You're very kind,” I gratefully returned. 
am very much obliged to you.” 

Vou havent got, a sister, have your’ said 
Steerforth, yawning. 

“No,” lianswered, 

“Lhat's-a pity, said Steerorths, “1 you had 
had one, I should think she would have been a 
pretty, timid, little, bright-eyed sort of girl. I 
should have liked to know her. Good night, 
young Copperfield.” 

‘Good night, sir,” I replied. 

I thought of him very much after I went to 
bed, and raised myself, I recollect, to look at 
him where he lay in the moonhght, with his 
handsome face turned up, and his head reclining 
easily on his arm. He was a person of great 
power in my eyes ; that was of course the reason 
of my mind running on him. No veiled future 
dimly glanced upon him in the moonbeams. 
There was no shadowy picture of his footsteps, 
in the garden that 1 dreamed of walking in all 
night. 
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CHOOL began in earnest next day. 
A profound impression was made 
upon me, I remember, by the roar 
of voices in the school-room sud- 
denly becoming hushed as death 

S when Mr. Creakle entered after 

) breakfast, and stood in the doorway 

looking round upon us like a giant in a 
story-book surveying his captives. 

Tungay stood at Mr. Creakle’s elbow. He 
had no occasion, I thought, to cry out “Silence !” 
so ferociously, for the boys were all struck 
speechless and motionless. 

Mr. Creakle was seen to speak, and ‘Tungay 
was heard to this effect : 

‘“Now, boys, this is a new half. ‘Take care 
what you’re about, in this new half. Come fresh 
up to the lessons, T advise you, for I come fresh 
up to the punishment. I won’t flinch. It will 
be of no use your rubbing yourselves; you won't 
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rub the marks out that I shall give you. Now 
COMO NUON CNEL OV,” 

When this dreadful exordium was over, and 
Tingay hadstinped: out again, Mr Creakle 
came to where I sat, and told me that if I were 
famous for biting, he was famous for biting, too. 
ile then showed me the cane, and asked ime 
what I thought of ‘Aa/, for a tooth? Was it a 
sharp tooth, hey ? Was it a double tooth, hey ? 
Had ita deep: prong, hey > dat bites ey 
Did it bite? wb-every question leave me a 
fleshy cut with it that made me wnithe ; so I was 
very soon made free of Salem House (as Steer- 
forth said), and very soon in tears also, 
Notthat /1-imedny to-say ‘these were special 
marks of distinction, which only I received. On 
the contrary, a large majority of the boys (espe- 
cially the smaller ones) were visited with similar 
instances of notice, as Mr. Creakle made the 
round of the school-room. Half the establish- 
ment was writhing and crying, before the day’s 
work began; and how much of it had writhed 
and cred betore-the days work-was over, bam 
really afraid to recollect, Jest 1 should seem to 
exaggerate, 

I should think there never can have been a 
man who enjoyed his profession more than Mr. 
Creakle did. He had a delight in cutting at the 
boys, which was like the satisfaction of a craving 
appetite. I am confident that he couldn’t resist 
a chubby boy, especially ; that there was a fasci- 
nation in such a subject, which made him rest- 
less in his mind, until he had scored and marked 
him for the day. I was chubby myself, and ought 
to know. Iam sure when [J think of the fellow 
now, my blood rises against him with the dis- 
interested indignation I should feel if I could 
have known all about him without having ever 
been in his power; but it rises hotly, because I 
know him to have been an incapable brute, who 
had no more right to be possessed of the great 
trust he held, than to be Lord High Admiral, or 
Commander-in-chief: in either of which capa- 
cities, it is probable, that he would have done 
infinitely less mischief. 

Miserable little propitiators of a remorseless 
Idol, how abject we were to him ! what a Jaunch 
in hte I think it now, on looking back, to be so 
mean and servile to a man of such parts and 
pretensions ! 

Here I sit at the desk again, watching his 
eye—humbly watching his eye, as he rules a 
ciphering-book for another victim whose hands 
have just been flattened by that identical ruler, 
and who is trying to wipe the sting out with a 
pocket-handkerchicf. I have plenty to do. I 
don’t watch his eye in idleness, but because I 
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am morbidly attracted to it, in a dread desire to 
know what he will do next, and whether it will 
be my turn tosuffer,..or somebody else's. 2h 
lane of small boys beyond me, with the same 
interest an his eye, watch at too, I think he 
knows it, though he pretends he don’t. He 
makes dreadiul mouths as he rules the ciphering- 
book ; and now he throws his eye sideways down 
our Jane, and we all droop over our books and 
tremble. A moment afterwards we are again 
eyeing him. An unhappy culprit, found guilty 
of imperfect exercise, approaches at his com- 
mand, The culprit falters excuses, and pro- 
fesses a determination to do better to-morrow. 
Mr. Creakle cuts a joke before he beats him, 
and we laugh at it,—miscrable little dogs, we 
laugh, with our visages as white as ashes, and 
our hearts sinking into our boots. 

Here I sit at the desk again, on a drowsy 
summer afternoon. A buzz and hum go up 
around me, as if the boys were so many blue- 
bottles. A cloggy sensation of the lukewarm fat 
of meat is upon me (we dined an hour or two 
ago), and my head is as heavy as so much lead. 
I would give the world to go to sleep. I sit 
with my eye on Mr. Creakle, blinking at him 
hike a young owl; when sleep overpowers me 
for a minute, he still looms through my slumber, 
ruling those ciphering-books ; until he softly 
comes behind me and wakes me to plainer per- 
ception of him, with a red ridge across my back. 

Mere I am in the playground, with my eye 
still fascinated by him, though I can’t see him. 
The window at a little distance from which I 
know he is haying his dinner, stands for him, 
and I eye that instead. If he shows his face 
near it, mine assumes an imploring and_ sub- 
missive expression. If he looks out through the 
glass, the boldest boy (Steerforth excepted) stops 
in the middle of a shout or yell, and becomes 
contemplative. One day Traddles (the most 
unfortunate boy in the world) breaks that win- 
dow accidentally with a ball, I shudder at this 
moment with the tremendous sensation of seeing 
it done, and feeling that the ball has bounded 
on to Mr. Creakle’s sacred head. 

Poor Traddles! In a tight sky-blue suit that 
made his arms and legs like German sausages, 
or roly-poly puddings, he was the merriest and 
most miserable of all the boys. He was always 
being caned—I think he was caned every day 
that half-year, except one holiday Monday when 
he was only ruler’d on both hands—and was 
always going to write to his uncle about it, and 
never did. After laying his head on the desk 
for a little while, he would cheer up somehow, 
begin to laugh again, and draw skeletons all 
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over his slate, before his eyes were dry. I used 
at first to wonder what comfort Traddles found 
in drawing skeletons ; and for some time looked 
upon him as a sort of hermit, who reminded 
himself by those symbols 0; mortality that caning 
coulda, t ast for ever. But I “believe ve only 
did it because they were easy, and didn’t want 
any features. 

He was very honourable, Traddles was ; and 
held it as a solemn duty in the boys to stand by 
one another. He sufiered for this on several 
occasions; and particularly once, when Steer- 
forth laughed in church, and the Beadle thought 
it was Traddles, and took him out. JI see him 
now, going away in custody, despised by the 
congregation, He never said who was the real 
offender, though he smarted for it next day, and 
was imprisoned so many hours that he came 
forth with a whole churchyard-full of skeletons 
swarming all over his Latin Dictionary. But he 
had his reward. Steerforth said there was no- 
thing of the sneak in Traddles, and we all felt 
that to be the highest praise. For my part, I 
could have gone through a good deal (though I 
was much less brave than Traddles, and nothing 
like so old) to have won such a recompense. 

To see Steerforth walk to church before us, 
arm-in-arm with Miss Creakle, was one of the 
creat sights of my life. I didn’t think Miss 
Creakle equal to little Em’ly in point of beauty, 
and “Ididnt love lier 41 didi'tdane)s) but J 
thought her a young lady of extraordinary attrac- 
tions, and in point of gentility not to be sur- 
passed. When Stcerforth, in white trousers, 
carried her parasol for her, I felt proud to know 
him; and believed that she could not choose 
but adore him with all her heart. Mr. Sharp 
and Mr. Mell were both notable personages in 
my eyes ; but Steerforth was to. them -what-the 
sun was to two stars. 

Steerforth continued his protection of me, and 
proved a very useful friend; since nobody dared 
to annoy one whom he honoured with his coun- 
tenance. He couldn’t—or at all events he didn’t 
—defend me from Mr, Creakle, who was very 
severe. Avitlh mes “but, whenever al haves “been 
treated worse than usual, he always told me 
that I wanted a little of his pluck, and that he 
wouldn't have stood it himself; which f felt he 
intended for encouragement, and considered to 
be very kind of him. There was one advantage, 
and only one that I know of, in Mr. Creakle’s 
severity. “Hestound any qplacard) mi is avay 
when he came up or down behind the form on 
which I sat, and wanted to make a cut at me in 
passing ; for this reason it was soon taken off, 
and I saw it no more. 
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An accidental circumstance cemented the in- 
timacy between Steerforth and me, in a manner 
that inspired me with great pride and satisfac- 
tion, though it sometimes led to-inconvenience. 
It happened on one occasion, when he was doing 
me the honour of talking to me in the play- 
ground, that I hazarded the observation that 
something or somebody—I forget what now— 
was like something or somebody in Peregrine 
Pickle. He said nothing at the time; but when 
I was going to bed at night, asked me if I had 
got that book. 

I told him no, and explained how it was that 
I had read it, and all those other books of which 
T have made mention, 

“And do you recollect them?” Steerforth 
said, 

Oh yes, I replied; I had a good memory, 
and I believed I recollected them very well. 

‘Phen I'll tell you what, young Copperfield,” 
said. Steerforth, “ you: shall tell “em. to me. J 
can’t get to sleep very early at night, and I 
generally wake rather early in the morning. 
Well go over ’em one after another. Well 
make some regular Arabian Nights of it.” 

I felt extremely flattered by this arrangement, 
and we commenced carrying it imto execution 
that very evening. What ravages I committed 
on my favourite authors in the course of my 
interpretation of them, I am not in a condition 
to say, and should be very unwilling to know ; 
but I had a profound faith im them, and I had, 
to the best of my belief, a simple, earnest manner 
of narrating what I did narrate ; and these quali+ 
ties went a long way. 

The drawback was, that I was often sleepy at 
night, or out of spirits and indisposed to resume 
the story; and then it was rather hard work, 
and it must be done; for to disappoint or dis- 
please Steerforth was of course out of the ques- 
tion. In the moming too, when I felt weary, 
and should have enjoyed another hour’s repose 
very much, it was a tiresome thing to be roused, 
like the Sultana Scheherazade, and forced into a 
long story before the getting-up bell rang; but 
Stcerforth was resolute ; and as he explained to 
me, in return, my sums and exercises, and any- 
thing in my tasks that was too hard for me, I 
was no loser by the transaction. Let me do 
myself justice, however. I was moved by no 
interested or selfish motive, nor was I moved by 
fear of him. I admired and loved him, and his 
approval was return enough. It was so precious 
to me that I leok back on these trifles, now, 
with an aching heart. 

Stcerforth was considerate too; and showed 
his consideration, in one particular instance, in 











an unflinching manner that was a little tantalis- 
ing, L suspect, to poor ‘Traddles and the rest. 
Peggotty’s promised letter—what 2 comfortable 
letter If syas "—=arnived: béfores® the: halt” was 
many weeks old; and with it a cake ina perfect 
nest of oranges, and two bottles of cowslip wine, 
This treasure, as in duty bound, I laid at the 
feet of Steerforth, and begged him 'to dispense. 

“Now, Pll tell you what, young Copperfield,” 
said he: “the wine shall be kept to wet ‘your 
whistle when you are story-telling.” 

I blushed at the idea, and begged him, in my 
modesty, not to think of it. But he said he had 
observed I was sometimes hoarse—a little roopy 
vas his exact expression—and it should be, every 
drop, devoted to the purpose he had mentioned. 
Accordingly, it was locked up in his box, and 
drawn off by himself in a phial, and administered 
to me through a piece of quill in the cork, when 
I'was supposed to be in want of a restorative. 
Sometimes, to make it 2 more sovereign specific, 
he was so kind as to squeeze orange juice into 
it, or to stir it up with ginger, or dissolve a 
peppermint drop in it; and although I cannot 
assert that the flavour was improved by these 
experiments, or that it was exactly the compound 
one would have chosen for a stomachic, the last 
thing at night and the first thing in the morning, 
I drank it gratefully, and was very sensible of 
his attention, 

We seem to me to have been months over 
Peregrine, and months more over the other 
storics. The institution never flagged for want 
of a story, I am certain ; and the wine lasted out 
almost as well as the matter. Poor Traddles— 
I never think of that boy but with a strange 
disposition to laugh, and with tears in my eyes 
—was a sort of chorus, in general; and affected 
to be convulsed with mirth at the comic parts, 
and to be overcome with fear when there was 
any passage of an alarming character in the 
nurative. This rather put me out, very often. 
It was a great jest of his, I recollect, to pretend 
that he couldn’t keep his teeth from chattering, 
whenever mention was made of an Alguazil in 
connection with the adventures of Gil Blas; and 
I remember when Gil Blas met the captain of 
the robbers in Madrid, this unlucky joker coun- 
terfeited such an ague of terror, that he was 
overheard by Mr. Creakle, who was prowling 
about the passage, and handsomely tlogged for 
disorderly conduct in the bedroom. 

Whatever I had within me that was romantic 
and dreamy, was encouraged by so much story- 
tellmg in the dark ; and in that respect the pur- 
Suit may not ‘have: been very proiitable’ to me; 
But the being cherished as a kind of plaything 
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inmy room, and the consciousness that thts ac- 


complishiment of mine was bruited about among 
the boys, and attracted a good deal of notice to 
me though | was the youngest there, stimulated 
me to exertion. Ina school carricd on by sheer 
cruelty, whether it is presided over by a dunce 
or not; thereas not Ikely to be.mich learnt, 1 
beHeve our boys were, generally, as ignorant a 
set as any schoolboys in cxistence ; they were 
too much troubled and knocked about to learn ; 
they could no more do that to advantage, than 
any one can do anything to advantage in a life 
of constant misfortune, torment, and worry. 
But my little vanity, and Steerforth’s help, urged 
me on somehow; and without saving me from 
much, if anything, in the way of punishment, 
made me, for the time I was there, an exception 
to the general body, insomuch that I did steadily 
pick up some crumbs of knowledge. 

In this I was much assisted by Mr. Mell, who 
had a liking for me that I am grateful to re- 
member. It always gave me pain to observe 
that Steerforth treated him with systematic dis- 
paragement, and seldom lost an occasion of 
wounding his feelings, or inducing others to do 
so. This troubled me the more for a long time, 
because I had soon told Steerforth, from whom 
I could no more keep such a secret, than I could 
keep a cake or any other tangible possession, 
about the two old women Mr. Mell had taken 
me to see; and I was always afraid that Steer- 
forth would let it out, and twit him with it. 

We little thought, any one of us, I dare say, 
when I ate my breakfast that first morning, and 
went to sleep under the shadow of the peacock’s 
feathers to the sound of the flute, what conse- 
quences would come of the introduction into 
those almshouses of ‘my insignificant person. 
But the visit had its unforeseen consequences ; 
and of a serious sort, too, in their way. 

One day when Mr. Creakle kept the house 
from indisposition, which naturally diffused a 
lively joy through the school, there was a good 
deal of noise in the course of the morning’s 
work. The great relief and satisfaction ex- 
perienced by the boys made them difficult 
to manage; and though the dreaded ‘Tungay 
brought his wooden leg in twice or thrice, and 
took notes of the principal offenders’ names, no 
great impression was made by it, as they were 
pretty sure of getting into trouble to-morrow, do 
what they would, and thought it wise, no doubt, 
to enjoy themselves to-day. 

It was, properly, a halfholiday ; being Satur- 
day. But as the noise in the playground would 
have disturbed Mr. Creakle, and the weather 
was not favourable for going out walking, we 
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were ordered into school in the Resets AS 
set some lighter tasks than usual, which were 
made forthe oceasion,.. Itavas the-day-of the 
week on which Mr. Sharp went out to get his 
wie curléd; so. Mir, Mrell, avho always. did the 
ctudwers, whatever at. 4vas,. ‘kepe selook “by 
himself. 

lil could -associate-the ideasof-acbull ora 
bear with any one so mild as Mr. Mell, I should 
think of him in connection with that aftemoon, 
when the uproar was at its height, as of one of 
those animals, baited by a thousand dogs. I 
reeall him bending his aehing head. supported 
on his bony hand, over the book on his desk, 
and wretehedly endeavouring to get on with his 
tiresome work, amidst an uproar that might have 
made the Speaker of the House of Commons 
giddy. Boys started in and out of their places, 
playing at puss-in-the-eorner with other boys ; 
there were laughing boys, singing boys, talking 
boys. daneing boys, howhng boys ; boys shuffled 
with their feet, boys whirled about him, grinning, 
making faeces, mimicking him behind his back 
and before his eyes: mimicking his poverty, his 
hoots, his coat, his mother, everything belonging 
to him that they should have had consideration 
for. 

“Silence!” cried Mr. Mell, suddenly rising 
up, and striking his desk with the book. “ What 
does this mean! It’s impossible to bear it. It’s 
maddening. How ean you do it to me, boys?” 

It was my book that he struek his desk with ; 
and as T stood beside him, following his eye as 
it glanced round the room, I saw the boys all 
stop, some suddenly surprised, some half afraid, 
and some sorry perhaps. 

Steerforth’s place was at the bottom of the 
school, at the opposite end of the long room. 
He was lounging with his back against the wall, 
and Is hands in his pockets, and looked at 
Mr. Mell with his mouth shut up as if he were 
whistling, when Mr. Mell looked at him. 

“Silence, Mr. Steerforth !” said Mr. Mell. 

‘“Silenee yourself,” said Steerforth, turning 
red. “ Whom are you talking to ?” 

‘Sit down,” said Mr. Mell. 

“Sit down yourself,’ said Steerforth, 
mind your business.” 

There was a titter, and some applause; but 
Mr. Mell was so white, that silence immediately 
succeeded ; and one boy, who had darted out 
behind him to imitate his mother again, changed 
his mind, and pretended to want a pen "mended, 

“Tf you think, Steerforth,’ said Mr. Mell, 
that. any aot aequainted with the power you 
can establish over any mind here ’—he laid his 

hand, without considering what he did (as I sup- 
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een: upon my head—* or aie Y have not 
observed you, within a few minutes, urging your 
juniors on to ev ay sort of outrage against me, 
you are mistaken.” 

“T don't give myself the trouble of thinking 
atwall about<5.ou.” sanl~ steertorily, coolly s<? so 
lm not mistaken, as it happens.” 

“ And when you make use of your position of 
favouritism here, sir.” pursued Mr. Mell, with 
his lip trembling very much, ‘to insult a gen- 
oe 

‘A what 2—where is he ?” said Steerforth. 

Here somebody cried out, “Shame, J. Steer- 
forth Too bad!” It was ‘Draddles; avhoni 
Mr. Mell instantly diseomfited by bidding him 
hold his tongue. 

—‘ To insult one who is not fortunate in lite, 
sir, and who never gave you the least offence, 
and the many reasons for not insulting whom 
you are old enough and wise enough to under- 
stand,” said Mr. Mell, with his lip trembling 
more and more, “ you commit a mean and base 
action. You ean sit down or stand up as you 
please, sir. Copperfield,- go on.” 

“ Young Copperfield,” said Steerforth, coming 
forward up the room, “stop a bit. I tell you 
what Mir Slell; once for all. When youtake 
the hberty of calling me mean or base, or any- 
thing of that sort, you are an impudent beggar. 
You. are always a beggar, you know ; but w hen 
you do that, you are an impudent beggar.” 

I am not elear whether he was going to strike 
Mr. Mell, or Mr. Mell was going to strike him, 
or there was any such intention on either side. 
1 saw a rigidity come upon the whole school as 
if they had been turned into stone, and found 
Mr, Creakle in the midst of us, with ‘Tungay at 
his side, and Mrs. and Miss Creakle looking in 
at the door as if they were frightened. Mr. Mell, 
with his elbows on his desk and his face in his 
hands, sat, for some moments, quite still. 

“Myr. Mell,’ said Mr. Creakle, shaking him 
by the arm; and his whisper was so audible 
now, that Tungay felt it unnecessary to repeat 
his words ; “you have not forgotten yourself, I 
hope ?” 

“No, sir, no,” returned the Master, showing 
his faee, and shaking his head, and rubbing his 
hands in great agitation. “No, sir No. I 
have remembered myself, I—no, Mr. Creakle, 
I have not forgotten myself, I—I have re- 
membered myself, sir. I—I—could wish you 
had remembered me a little sooner, Mr. Creakle. 
It—it—would have been more kind, sir, more 
just, sir. It would have saved me something, 
sir.” 

Mr. Creakle, looking hard at Mr. Mell, put 
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his hand on ‘Tungay’s shoulder, and got his feet | thinking even in that interval, remember, what 
upon the form close by, and sat upon the desk. | a noble fellow he was in appearance, and how 
4 





| After still looking hard at Mr. Mell from this | homely and plain Mr. Mell looked opposed to 

| throne, as he shook his head, and rubbed his him, 

| hands, and remained in the same state of agita- | © What did he mean by talking about favour- 

| tion, Mr. Creakle turned to Steerforth, and said: | ites, then?” said Steerforth at length. 

| + Now, sir, as he don’t condescend to tell me, | “ Favourites?” repeated Mr. Creakle, with 

} what zs this?” the veins in his forehead swelling quickly. ** Who 
Steerforth evaded the question for a little | talked about favourites ?” 

| while ; looking in scorn and anger on his oppo- +The, said oteertorth: 

nent, and remaining silent. I could not help | “ And pray, what did you mean by that, sir?” 
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** DON’T GO, STEERFORTH, IF YOU PLEASE. THESE ARE TWO YARMOUTH BOATMEN—VERY KIND, GOOD 
PEOPLE—WHO ARE RELATIONS OF MY NURSE, AND HAVE COME FROM GRAVESEND TO SEE ME.” 


demanded Mr. Creakle, turning angrily on his | hardly visible below them ; “whether, when yon 
assistant. ' talk about favourites, you showed proper respect 

“J meant, Mr. Creakle,” he returned ina low | to me? To me, sir,” said Mr. Creakle, darting 
voice, “as I said; that no pupil had a right to his head at him suddenly, and drawing it back 
avail himself of his position of favouritism to | again, “the principal of this establishment, and 
degrade me.” | your employer.” 

“To degrade you ?” said Mr. Creakle. “My | “It was not judicious, sir, I am willing to 
stars! But give me leave to ask you, Mr. admit,” said Mr. Mell. “I should not HaKe 
What’s-your-name ;” and here Mr. Creakle folded . done so, if I had been cool.” 
his arms, cane and all, upon his chest, and made Here Steerforth struck in. 
such a knot of his brows that his little eyeswere | ‘¢ Then he said I was mean, and then he said 
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J was base; and then b-ealed him a begear Th. 


7 had been cool, perhaps I shouldn't have 
ealluck nmi 2s beowar but ali cand 2 aim 
ready to take the consequences of it.” 

Without considering, perhaps, whether there 
were any consequences to be taken, I felt quite 
in a glow at this gallant et Livnicercati 
inpressiOm Om the boysedoe., for titre, was a 
low stir among them, though no one spoke a 
word. 

“JT am surprised, Steerforth—although your 
eantlour does you honaar,” saul Aly, Creikle, 
“does you honour certainly—I am surprised, 
Stecriorh. Tantist savy tlt a ou-shotid: attach 
such an epithet to any person employed and 
paid in Salem House, sir.” 

Steerforth gave a short I: tugh. 

“Thats not: ancnswer,siré 
tO ny remark: 
you, Steerforth.” 

If Mr. Mell looked homely, in my eyes, before 
the handsome boy, it would be quite impossible 
to say how homely Mr. Creakle looked. 

* Let -hinideny it,” said Steerorth: 

“ Deny that he isa beggar, Steerforth ?” cried 





“said Mry Creakle, 
IT expect more than that from 


AIr. Creakle AVS owhere--does he.eo: <a 
begging 2° 
be 


If he ts not a beggar himself, his near re- 


lation’s one,” said Sicerforth. es al athe 
sane,” 
He glanced at me, and Mr. Mell’s hand gentry 


patted me upon the shoulder. I looked up with 
a flush upon my face and remorse in my heart, 
butenlr Sells cyes were fixedon -Steerforth. 
Ife continued to pat me kindly on the shoulder, 
but he looked at him. 

“Since you expect me, Mr. Creakle, to justify 
myself,” said Steerforth, “and to say what I 
mnean,—what I have to say is, that his mother 
lives on charity in an alms-house.” 

Mr. Mell still looked at him, and still patted 
me kindly on the shoulder, and said to himsclf, 
in a whisper, if I heard right: “ Yes, I thought 
SO. 

Mr. Creaklecturmed: to his: assistant,avith 2 
severe frown and laboured politeness : 

“Now, you hearawhat thisacuntiemai says, 
Mr. Mell. Have the goodness, if you please, to 
set him right before the assembled school.” 

“Tle is right, sir, without correction,” re- 
turned Mr. Mell, in the midst of a dead silence ; 
“what he has said is true.” 

Be so good then as declare publicly, will 
you,” said Mr. Creakle, putting his head on one 
side, and rolling hts cyes round the school, 

“whether it ever came to my knowledge until 
this moment ?” 








he returned, 
sated) 2N is 


‘Sibeliowe Gor directing’ 

“Why, you know not,” 
DOME youn?” 

* bappreheml] you never supp 
circumstances to be very 
assistant. ‘ You know 
ancdkabways has been here.’ 

“fT -appuchend, if you-come, trite” saub Air 
Grose with lus veins swelling again bigeer 
thin-erery “that: you've teen iva wrong position 
altogether, and mistook this for a charity school. 
Mire Alell,, we'll part if jou please: “Vhe sooner 
the better” 

“Phere 1s.10 time, 
oe Vie preset,” 

Sir, toovou sank Ne Creakles 

ee“ Piltake my léawe-ok you, Mr Creaklesatd 
of all of you,” said Mr. Mell, glancing round the 
room). and’ “again “patting me -sently on “the 
shoulder. “ James Steerforth, the best wish I can 
leave you is, that you may come to be ashamed 
of what you have done to-day. At present I 
would prefer to see you anything rather than: 2 
friend 4o.me,or'to-any one 10 whom I feel an 
literest,” 

Once more he laid his hand upon my shoulder ; 
and then taking his flute and a few books from 
his desk, and leaving the key in it for his sue- 
cessor, he went out of the schvuol, with his pro- 
perty under his arm. Mr. Creakle then made a 
speech, through Tungay, in which he thanked 
Steerforth for asser ting (though perhaps too 
warmly) the independence and respectability of 
Salem House; and which he wound up by 
shaking hands with Steerforth, while we gave 
three cheers—I did not quite know what for, 
but I supposed for Steerforth, and so joined in 
them ardently, though I felt miserable. Mr. 
Creakle then caned ‘ominy ‘Fraddles for being 
discovered in tears, instead of cheers, on ac- 
count of Mr. Mell’s departure: and went back 
to his sofa or his bed, or wherever he had come 
from. 

We were left to ourselves now, and looked 
yery blank, TD recollect;-on owe another. Stor 
myscli, I felt so much selfreproacl 1 and contn- 
tion for my part in what had happened, that 
nothing would have enabled me to keep back 
my tears but the fear that Steerforth, who often 
looked at me, TL saw, might think it unfriendly— 
or, | should rather SAY", “considering our relative 
aves, and the feeling with which 1 regarded: him, 
nndutiful—if I showed the emotion which dis- 
tressetime:.. Bleawas very angry with: “Traddles, 
and said he was glad he had caught it. 

Poor Traddles, who had passed the stage of 
lying with his head upon the desk, and was re- 


Creakle. 
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-answered Mr. Mell, rising, 
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lies ine himself as usual with a burst of skeletons, 
suid he didn’t care. Ar. Mell was ill-usecd. 
*A\Vho has ill-used linn, you girl?” said 
Steerforth. 
eMC rou have, retire Urackles. 


@AVhat have lalone 2” said Sieerforth, 

PW iehave vou dome?” “selorted: Traddics: 

Ture tits feelines avd lost him his situation.” 

ity feelings!” repeated Steerforth disdain- 
fully. “ His teeli ngs will soon ect the better -of 
ite UI she “bound 1s feclings are not lke 
yours, Miss Tratdles. As to his  situation— 
which was a precious one, wasn’t 1t?—do you 
suppose | am not going to write home, and take 
carethat he sets some money? Polly?” 

We thought this intention very noble in Steer- 
forth, w hose mother was a widow, and rich, and 
would do alinust anything, it was said, that he 
asked her “Weavere all extremely alad’to.see 
Traddles so put down, and exalted Steerforth to 
the skies; especially when he told us, as he 


‘condescended to do, that what he had done had 


been done expressly for ‘us; and! for-our:- canse ; 
and that he had conferred a great boon upen us 
by unselfishly doing it. 

But I must say that when I was going on with 
a story in the dark that night, Mr. Mell’s old 
flute seemed more than once to sound mourn- 
fully in. my ears, and thar awhen. at last’ Steer 
forth was tired, and I lay down in my bed, I 
fancied it playing so sorrowfully somewhere, that 
I was quite wretched. 

I soon forgot him in the contemplation of 
Steerforth, who; in an. easy amateur way;/and 
without any book (he seemed to me to know 
everything by heart), took some of his classes 
until a new master was found. The new master 
came from a grammar-school; and before he 
entered on his duties, dined in the parlour one 
day to be introduced to Steerforth. Steerforth 
approved of him highly, and told us he was a 
Brick, Without exactly understanding what 
learned distinction was meant by this, I re- 
spected him greatly for it, and had no doubt 
whatever of hts superior knowledge ; though he 
never took the pains with me—not that / was 
anybody—that Mr. Mell had taken. 

There was only one other event in this half- 
year, out of the daily school-lie, that made an 
impression on me which still survives. It sur- 
vives for many reasons. 

One afternoon, when we were all harassed 
into a state of dire confusion, and Mr. Creakle 
was laying about him dreadfully, ‘Tungay came 
in, and called out in his usual strong way, 
“ Visitors for Copperfield !” 

A few words were interchanged between him 


ees. 
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anil Mr, Creakle, as, who the visitors were, and 
what room they were tu be shown into; and 
then I, who hal. according to custom, stood up 
on the announcement be nse made, and felt aa 

nint with astonishment, was told to go by the 
! vel stg: anal eer ead hill’ on betore Tf 
repaired to the dining-room. These orders | 
obeyed, in such a flutter and! hurry of my young 
suirtts as Thad never known before ; and wher 
I got to the parlour-door, and the thought came 
into my head that it might be my mother—I had 
only thought of Myr. or Miss Murdstone unt! 
then—I drew back my hand from the lock, and 
stopped to have a sob before I went in 

At first I saw nobody; but feeling a pressure 
against the door, 1 looked round it, and there, 
to my amazement, were Mr, Peggotty and Ham, 
ducking at me with their hats, and squeezing 
one another against the wall. I could not help 
laughing ; but it was much more in the pleasure 
of seeing them, than at the appearance they 
made. We shook hands in a very cordial way ; 
and I laughed and laughed, until I pulled out 
my pocket-handkerchiet f and wiped my eyes. 

Mr. Pegeotty (who never shut his mouth once. 
I remember, during the visit) showed great con- 
cern when he saw me do this, and nudged Ham 
to say something. 

eCheer up; Mas: Davy bor 1”. said: Ham 
in his simpering way. “ Why, how you have 
growed |” 

“Am I grown?” I said, drying my eyes. I 
was not crying at anything particular that I 
know of ; but somehow it made me cry to see 
old friends. 

“Growed, Mas'r Davy bor’? Ain’t he growed *” 
said Ham. 

“ Ain't he growed !” said Mr, Peggotty. 

‘They made me laugh again by laughing at 

each other, and then we all three laughed unti! 
I was in danger of crying again 

“DO. yous know how mamma is, Mir, Pee: 
gotty ?” Isaid. “And how my dear, dear, old 
Pegcotty is 2” 

“ Oncommon,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“© And little Em’ly and Mrs. Gummidge ?” 

“ On—common,” said Mr. Peggotty 

There was a silence. Mr. Peggotty, to relieve 
it, took two prodigious lobsters, and an enor- 
mous crab, and a large canvas bag of shrimps, 
out of his pockets, and piled them up in Ham’s 
arms. 

“You see,” said Mr. Peggotty, “knowing as 
yeu was partial to a little relish with your wittles 
when you was along with us, we took the hberty. 
The old Mawther biled? em, she did. Mrs. Gum- 
midge biled ‘em. Yes,” said Mr. Peggotty, slowly, 
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who I thought appeared to stick to ie subject 
on aecount of having no other subject ready, 
“Mrs. Gummidge, I do assure you, she biled’em.” 

I. expressed amy thanks; and Mr. Peggotty, 
after looking at Ham, w ho stood snuling sheep- 
ishly over the shell-fish, without making any 
attempt to help him, said: 

* We come. you see, the wind and tide making 
in our favour, in one of our Yarmouth lugs to 
Gravesen’. My sister she wrote to me the name 
of this here place, and wrote to me as if ever I 
chanced to come to Gravesen’, I was to come 
over and inquire for Mas’r Davy, and give her 
dooty, humbly wishing him well, and reporting 
of the fam'ly as they was oncommon toe-be-sure. 
Bittle Em'ly, you see, she'll write to my sister 
when I go back, as I see you, and as you was 
similarly oncommon, and so we make it quite a 
merry-go-rounder.” 

I was obliged to consider a little before I 
understood what Mr. Peggotty meant by this 
figure, expressive of a complete circle of intelh- 
gence. I then thanked him heartily ; and said, 
with a consciousness of reddening, that I sup- 
posed little Em’ly was altered too, since we used 
to pick up shells and pebbles on the beach ? 

* She’s getting to be a woman, that’s wot she’s 
getting to be,” said Mr. Peggotty. “ Ask him.” 

He meant Ham, who beamed with delight 
and assent over the bag of shrimps. 

Een pretty iace: said Mir Reog 
his own shining like a light. 

“ Her learning !” said Ham. 

“Her writing !” said Mr, Peggotty. “Why 
it’s as black as jet! And so large it is, you 
nught see it anywheres.” 

Tt was perfeetiy delightful to behold with what 
enthusiasm Mr. Peggotty beeame inspired when 
he thought of his little favourite. He stands 
before me again, his bluff hairy face irradiating 
with a joyful love and pride, tor whieh I can 
find no description. Jlis honest eyes fire up, 
and sparkle, as if their depths were stirred by 
something bright. His broad chest heaves with 
pleasure. His strong loose hands cleneh them- 
selves, in his earnestness; and he emphasises 
what he says with a nght arm that shows, in my 
pigmy view, like a sledge hammer. 

Ham was quite as eammest as-he. I dare say 
they would have said mueh more about her, if 
they had not been abashed by the unexpected 
coming in of Steerforth, who, seeing me in a 
corner “speaking with two strangers, stopped in a 
song he was singing, and said: wy didn’t know 
you were here, young Copperfield !” (for it was 
not the usual visiting room), and crossed by us 
on his way out. 


otty, with 
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[ar not sure sqwhether at was inthe pride of 
having such a friend as Steerferth, or in the 
desire to explain to him how I came to have 
such a friend as Mr. Peggotty, that I called to 
him as he was going away. But I said, modestly 
—Good Heaven, how it all comes back to me 
this long time afterwards !— 

“Dont go,-Steerfortl, if yon leasé: “These 
are two Yarmouth boatmen—very kind, good 
people—who are relations of my nurse, and have 
come from Gravesend to see me.” 

“ Aj, aye” said Steerfort, returning, 
glad to see them. How are you both 2?” 

‘There was an ease in his manner—a gay and 
light manner it was, but not swaggering—which 
1 still believe to have borne a kind of enchant- 
ment with it. I still believe him, in virtue of 
this carnage, his animal spirits, his delightful 
voice, his handsome face and figure, and, for 
aught I know, of some inborn power of attrae- 
tion besides (which 1 think a few people possess), 
to have carried a spell with him to whieh it was 
a natural weakness to yield, and which not many 
persons could withstand. I could not but see 
how pleased they were with him, and how they 
seemed to open their hearts to him in a moment. 

“ You must Jet them know at home, if you 
please, Mr. Peggotty,” I said, “‘ when that letter 
is sent, that Mr. Steerforth is very kind to me, 
and that I don’t know what I should ever do 
here without him.” 

‘“* Nonsense !” said Steerforth, laughing. “ You 
mustn’t tell them anything of the sort.” 

“ And if Mr. Steerforth ever comes into Nor- 
folk, or Suffolk, Mr. Peggotty,” I said, “ while I 
am there, you may depend upon it I shall bring 
him to Yarmouth, if he will let me, to see your 
house. You never saw such a good house, Steer- 
forth. It’s made out of a boat !” 

“ Made out of a boat, is it?” said Steerforth. 
“It’s the right sort of house for such a thorough- 
built boatman.” 

“So ‘tis, sir, so ’ts, sir,” said Ham, grinning. 
“You're right, young gen’lm’n. Mas’r Davy, 
bor’, gen’Im’n’s nght. A thorough-built boat- 
man! Hor, hor! ‘hat’s what he is, too!” 

Mr. Peggotty was no less pleased than his 
nephew, though his modesty forbade him to 
claim a personal compliment so vociferously. 

“Well, sir,” he said, bowing and chuckling, 
and tucking in the ends of his neckerchief at 
is-bréast,"! lothankees sir. L thankee:!~ “Pb do 
my endeavours in my line of life, sir.” 

“The best of men can do no more, Mr. Peg- 
gotty,” said Steerforth. He had got his name 
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already. : 
“ Pil pound it it’s wot you do yourself, sir,” 
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said Mr. Peggotty, shaking his head, “and wot 
you do well—right well! — thankee, sir, Tin 
obleeged to you, sir, for your welcoming manner 
of me. I’m rough, sir, but Pm ready—least- 
ways, L Aope rm ready, you understand. My 
house ain't much for to see, sir, but it’s hearty 
at your service, if ever you should come along 
with Mas'r Davy tovsee at, Minivan ter lar Dod- 
man, | am,” said Mr. Peggotty, by which he 
meant snail, and this was in allusion to Ins being 
slow to go, for he had attempted to go after 
every sentence, and had somehow or other come 
back again ; ** but I wish you both well, and 1 
wish you happy !” 

Ham echoed this sentiment, and we parted 
with them in the heartiest manner. 1 was almost 
tempted that evening to tell Steerforth about 
pretty little Em’ly, but I was too timid of men- 
tioning her name, and too much afraid of his 
laughing at me. 1 remember that I thought a 
good deal, and in an uneasy sort of way, about 
Mr. Peggotty having said that she was getting 
on. 0: bea wonian> ‘but J deended ‘that was 
nonsense. 

We transported the shell-fish, or the ‘‘ relish” 
as Mr. Peggotty had modestly called it, up into 
our room unobserved, and made a great supper 
that evening. But ‘Traddles couldn’t get happily 
out of it. He was too unfortunate even to come 
through a supper ke anybody else. He was 
taken ill in the night—quite prostrate he was— 
in consequence of Crab; and after being drugged 
with black draughts and blue pills, to an extent 
which Demple (whose father was a doctor) said 
was enough to undermine a horse’s constitution, 
received a caning and six chapters of Greek 
Testament for refusing to confess. 

The rest of the half-year is a jumble in my 
recollection of the daily strife and struggle of our 





lives; of the waning sunimer and the changing 
season ; of the frosty mornings when we were 


rung out of bed, and the cold, cold smell of the 
dark nights when we were rung into bed again ; 
of the evening school-room dimly lighted and in- 
differently warmed, and the morning school-room 
which was nothing but a great shivering machine; 
of the alternation of boiled beef with roast beef, 
and boiled mutton with roast mutton ; of clods 
of bread-and-butter, dog’s-eared lesson-books, 
cracked slates, tear-blotted copy-books, canings, 
rulcrings, hair-cuttings, rainy Sundays, suet- 
puddings, and a dirty atmosphere of ink sur- 
rounding all. 

I well remember though how the distant idea 
of the holidays, after seeming for an immense 
time to be a stationary speck, began to come 
towards us, and to grow and grow. flow from 
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counting months, we came to weeks, and then 
to days: and how I then began to be afraid that 
| should not be sent for,and when J learnt from 
Steerforth that I Zad@ been sent for and was ccr- 
tainly to go home, had dim forebodings that I 
might break my leg first. How the breaking-up 
day changed its place fast, at last, from the week 
alter Wext to ayext weeks this week, the day atter 
to-norrow, to-morrow, to-day, to-mght—when I 
was inside the Yarmouth mail, and going home. 

[had many a breken sleep inside the Yar- 
mouth mail, and many an incoherent dream ot 
all these things. But when I awoke at intervals, 
the ground outside the window was not the play- 
ground of Salem House, and the sound in my 
ears was not the sound of Mr. Creakle giving it 
to Traddles, but the sound of the coachman 
touching up the horses. 





CHAPTER bi. 


ESPECIALLY ONE HAPPY AFTERNOON. 


MY HOLIDAYS. 
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“HEN we arrived before day at the 
inn where the mail stopped, which 
was not the inn where my friend 
the waiter lived, I was shown up 
toa nice little bedroom, with DoL- 
ON PHIN painted on the door. Very 
JF cold I was I know, notwithstanding the 
bul hot tea they had given me before a large 
fire down-stairs; and very glad I was to tum 
into the Dolphin’s bed, pull the Dolphin’s blan- 
kets round my head, and go to sleep. 

Mr. Darkis the carrer was to: call for me in 
the morning at nine o’clock. I got up at eight, 
a little giddy from the shortness of my mght’s 
rest, and was ready for him before the appointed 
time. He received me‘exactly asf net. hve 
minutes had elapsed since we were last together, 
and I had only been into the hotel to get change 
for sixpence, or something of that sort. 

As soon as I and my box were in the cart, 
and the carrier seated, the lazy ‘horse: walked 
away with us all at his accustomed pace. 

Vou look very welk irs .Barkis;” 
thinking he would like to know it. 

Mr. Barkis rubbed his cheek with his cuft, 
and then looked at his cuff as if he expected to 
find some of the bloom upon it; but made no 
other acknowledgment of the compliment. 

‘I gave your message, Mr. Barkis,” I said: 
* | avrote to Pereotty.” 

e Sli sac N Ir, “Barkis, 

Mr. Barkis seemed gruff, and answered drily. 





I said, 
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CAS tibiae, Alta arkise  dasked, sie: 
a little hesitation. 

SON vO Sauk Mla 

veNot the tncssice 2 

“The message was right enough, perhaps, 
sais Mis dbarkiss sluk ab come to/7ane tend 
there,” 

Not understanding what he meant, I repeated 
inquisitively : “ Came to an end, Mr. Barkis?” 

- Nothing come of it.” he explained, looking 
atone sideways, “ Nowanswer” 

wT here was anvanswer expected, iwas: there, 
My Barkis?? snd: J. openme. iy “eyes: For 
this was a new hight to me. 

CAN ek aoinan says dies-willin,” “said! Ai, 
Barkis, turning his glance slowly on me again, 
“it’s as. much as-to-say, that man's a waitin’ for 
So answer. 

Mele Mie barkis2 

“Well,” said Mr. Barkis, carrying his eyes 
Back sto: Vhs: "horse's. ears’; = “tliat ian ’s “beer 
VaMAithy for gd answer-ever slice.” 

“ Have you told her so, Mr. Barkis ?” 
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*N—no,” growled Mr. Barkis, reflecting 
about it §=“ IT ain’t got no call to go and tell her 


so... Laever said -six-worls«to -herunyself. 
uim’t a goiy’ to tell her so.” 

“Would you like me to do it, Mr. Barkis ?” 
said I, doubtfully. 

“Vou might tell her, if you would,” said Mr, 
jarkis, with another slow look at me, “ that 
Barkis was a waitin’ for a answer. Says you— 
what name is it 2” 

Veer hanes. 

evn said Nir 


Barkis, with amiod “of his 


head. 


“Pessotiy” 

“ Chrisen name ? 
Mir. Harkis. 

“ Oh, it’s not her christian name. 


Or nat’ral name?” said 


Her chris- 


Aah mame 1S. C lari” 


“Ys it though!” said Mr. Barkis. 

IIe seemed to fnd an immense fund of re- 
ection in this circumstance, and sat pondering 
and inwardly whistling for some time. 

“AVelke” he resumed at leneth. ““Saysiyou, 
© Pereotiy sDarkig is a waitin? for anger,’ 
Says she, perhaps, “Answer to what? Says 
you, fo aap, datold: your: Shae i othaike 
says she. ‘ Darkis is willin’, says you.” 

This extremely artiul suggestion, Mr. Barkis 
accompanied with a nucve of his elbow that gave 
me quite a suitch in inv side. After that, he 
slouched over his horse in his usual manner ; 
and made no other reference to the subjcet 
excep halt an: hour attenvards; taking a piece 
of chalk irom his pocket, and writing up, inside 
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Thestie Oio the: carts Clara, Pessott 
rently as a private memorandum, 

Ah, what a strange feeling it was to be going 
home when it was not home, and to find that 
every object I looked at, reminded me of the 
happy old home. which was hke a dream I could 
never dream again! The days when my mother 
and: 1 ane Peseotty were all: my call ato ~one 
another, and there was no one to come between 
us, rose up before me so sorrowfully on the 
road that. lam not. sure J.waselad to be-there 
—not sure but that I would rather have remained 
away, and forgotten it in Steerforth’s company. 
But there I was; and soon I was at our house, 
where the bare old elm trees wrung their many 
hands in the bleak wintry air, and Eire ofthe 
old rooks’ nests drifted away upon the wind. 

The carner put my box down at the garden 
gate, and left me. I walked along the path 
towards the house, glancing at the windows, and 
fearing at every step to see Mr. Murdstone or 
Miss Murdstone lowering out of one of them. 
No face appeared, however ; and being come to 
the house, and knowing how to open the door, 
before dark, without knocking, I went in with a 
quiet timid step. 

God knows how infantine the memory may 
have been, that was awakened within me by the 
sound of my mother’s voice in the old parlour, 
when I set foot in the hall. She was singing in 
ilow-tones 2h think [oimust have lamaoan “her 
arms, and heard her singing so to me when I 
was but ababy. The strain was new to me, and 
yet it was so old that it filled my heart brimful ; 
like a friend come back from a long absence. 

I beheved, from the sohtary and thoughtful 
way In which my mother murmured her song, 
that she was alone. And I went softly into the 
room. She was sitting by the fire, suckling an 
infant, whose tiny hand she held against her 
neck, Her eyes were looking down upon its 
face, and she sat singing to it. I was so far 
right, that she had no other companion, 

1 spoke to her, and she started, and cried out. 
jut seeing me, she called me her dear Davy, 
her own boy! and coming half across the room 
to mect me, kneeled down upon the ground and 
kissed me, and laid my head down on_ her 
bosom near the little creature that was nestling 
there, and put its hand up to my lips. 

I wish I a cheds Lavish Tathclreck then, 
with that feeling in my heart! T should have 
been more tit for Tleiven.than T-everhave been 
since, 

“Ife is your brother,” said my mother, fond- 
ling me. “Davy, my pretty boy! My poor 
child!” Then she kissed me more and more, 
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MY MOTHER «LEGGOLTY, 


anak anes ved me round the neck. ‘This she was 
doing when Peggotty came running in, and 
bounced Cown on the ground beside us, and 
went mad about us both for a quarter of an 


hour, 
It seemed that I had not been expected so 


soon, the carricr being much before his usual 
time. It seemed, too, that Mr. and Miss Murd- 


stone had gone out upon a visit in the neigh- 
bourhood, and would not return before mght. I 
had never hoped for this. I had never thought 
it possible that we three could be together un- 
disturbed, once more; and I felt, for the time, 
as if the old days were come back. 

We dined together by the fireside. Peggotty 
was in attendance to wait upon us, but my 
mother wouldn’t let her do it, and made her 
dine with us. I had my own old plate, with a 
“brown view of a man-of-avar in full sail upon it, 
which Peggotty had hoarded somewhere all the 
time I had been away, and would not have had 
broken, she said, for a hundred pounds. I had 
my own old mug with David on it, and my own 
old little knife and fork that wouldn’t cut. 

While we were at table, I thought it a favour- 
able occasion to tell Peggotty about Mr, Barkis, 
who, before I had finished what I had to tell 
her, began to laugh, and throw her apron over 
her £ faces 

* Peeeotty,” 
matter ?” 

Peggotty only laughed the more, and held her 
apron tight over her face when my mother tried 
to pull it away, and sat as if her head were in a 
bag. 

“What are you doing, 
said my mother, laughing. 

“Oh, drat the man !” cried Peggotty. 
wants to marry me.” 

“It would be a very good match for you; 
wouldn’t it?” said my mother. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said Peggotty. “ Don’t 
ask me. I wouldn’t have him if he was made 
of gold. Nor I wouldn't have anybody.” 

« hens Ww hy don't you tell him so, you ridi- 
culous thing ; ?” said my mother. 

© Tell him so,” retorted Peggotty, looking out 
of her apron. ‘ He has never said a word to 
me about it. Te knows better. If he was to 
make so bold as say a word to me, I should slap 
his: face.’ 

Per owas as-redl asever ] Saw it,-or any 
other face I think; but she only covered it 
again, for a few moments ata time, when she 
was taken with a violent fit of laughter; and 
after two or three of those attacks, went on with 
her dinner. 


said my mother. “ What’s the 


you stupid creature 2” 
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T remarked that my mother, though she 
smiled when Pegvotty looked at her, became 
more serious and. thoughtful. I had seen at 
first that she was changed. Wer face was very 
pretty still, but it looked careworn, and too deli- 
cate; and her hand was so thin and white that 
it seemed to me to be almost transparent. But 
the change to which I now refer was superadded 
to this: it was in her manner, which became 
anxious and fluttered, At last she s said, putting 
out her hand, and laying it affectionately on the 
hand of her old servant, 

“ Peggotty, dear, you are not going to be 
married ?” 

“Me, ma'am?” returned Peggotty, staring. 
* Lord bless you, no!” 

“Not just yet?” said my mother, tenderly. 

foN ever!’ ctied: Peggotty. 

My mother took her hand, and said : 

“Don't leave me; Perootty.. Stay withime, It 
will not be for long, perhaps. What should I 
ever dowithout you)” 

‘ihe leave you, my precious” ened: Pes 
gotty. “Not for all the world and his wife. 
Why, what’s put that in your silly little head ?” 
—for Peggotty had been used of old to talk to 
my mother sometimes lke a child. 

But my mother made no answer, except to 
thank her, and Peggotty went running on in her 
own fashion. 

“ Me leave you? I think I see myself. Peg- 
gotty go away from you? I should hke to catch 
her at it! No, no, no,” said Peggotty, shaking 
her head, and folding her arms; “not she, my 
dear. lteisn't. that there- ain’ t-some Cats: that 
would be well enough pleased if she did, but 
they sha’n’t be pleased. They shall be aggra- 
vated. Dll stay with you till I ama cross cranky 
old woman. And when I'm too deaf, and too 
lame, and too blind, and too mumbly for want 
of teeth, to be of any use at all, even to be found 
fault with, then I shall go te my Davy, and ask 
him to take me in.” 

“And Pegeotty,” says 1, *lshall- be:elad to 
see you, and [ll make you as welcome as a 
quent = 

“Bless: your dear heart!” -cned! Peegotty, “* I 
know you will!” And she kissed me_before- 
hand, in grateful acknowledgment of my hospi- 
tality. 2itler ‘that, she- covered her head. up 
with her apron again, and had another Jaugh 
about Mr. Larkis. -After that, she took the baby 
out of its little cradle, and nursed it. After that, 
she cleared the dinner-table ; after that, came in 
with another cap on, and her work-box, and the 
yard-measure, and the bit of wax candle, all just 
the same as ever. We sat round the fire, and 
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talked delightfully. I told them what a hard 
master Mr. Creakle was, and they pitied me 
very much. I told them what a fine fellow 
Steerforth was, and what a patron of mine, and 
Peggotty said she would walk a score of miles 
to sveihim, -Dtook-theshttle. baby im miy;arnis 
wien... was awakes «anc. aitirsed) af dovinely: 
When: it was: asleep: again, [crept close.to. my 
mother’s side, according to my old custom, 
broken now a long time, and sat with my arms 
embracing her waist, and my little red cheek on 
her shoulder, and once more felt her beautiful 
hair drooping over me—like an angel's wing as 
I used to think, I recollect—and was very happy 
indeed. 

While I sat thus, looking at the fire, and see- 
ing pictures in the red-hot coals, I almost  be- 
lieved that I had never been away; that Mr. 
and Miss Murdstone were such pictures, and 
would vanish when the fire got low; and that 
there was nothing real in all that I remembered, 
save my mother, Peggotty, and I. 

Peggotty darned away at a stocking as long 
as she could see, and then sat with it drawn on 
her left hand hke a glove, and her needle in her 
right, ready to take another stitch whenever there 
was a blaze. I cannot conceive whose stock- 
ings they can have been that Peggotty was 
always daming, or where such an unfailing 
supply of stockings in want of darning can have 
come from, From my earliest infancy she seems 
to have -been always employed in that class of 
necdlework, and never by any chance in any 
other, 

‘““T wonder,’ said Peggotty, who was some- 
times seized with a fit of wondering on some 
most unexpected topic, ‘ what's become of 
Davy’s great-aunt ?” 

‘ Lor, Peggotty !” observed my mother, rous- 
ing herself from a reverie, “‘ what nonsense you 
talks 

‘Well, but I really do wonder, ma’am,” said 
Peggotty. 

‘What can have put such a person in your 
head?” inquired my mother. “Is there no- 
body else in the world to come there ?” 

‘IT don’t know how it is,” said Peggotty, 
“unless it’s on account of being stupid, but my 
head never can pick and choose it’s people. 
They come and they go, and they don’t come 
and they don’t go, just as they ke. 1 wonder 
what’s become of her ?” 

“ How absurd you are, Peggotty,” returned 
my mother. “ One would suppose you wanted 
a second visit from her.” 

‘‘ Lord forbid !” cried Peggotty. 

“Well, then, don't talk about such uncom- 
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fortable things, there’s a good soul,” said my 
mother. ‘f Miss Betsey 1s shut up in her cottage 
by the sea, no doubt, and will remain there. c\t 
all events, she is not likely ever to trouble us 
again,” 

“Nol muse sReexotty. -"“N.o, thats ant 
likely at all—I wonder, if she was to die, whether 
she'd leave Davy anything ?” 

‘Good gracious me, Peggotty,” returned my 
mother, ‘‘ what a nonsensical woman you are! 
when you know that she took offence at the 
poor dear boy's ever being born at all!” 

‘*T suppose she wouldn’t be inelined to for- 
give him now,” hinted Peggotty. 

“Why should she be inclined to forgive him 
now ?” said my mother, rather sharply. 

“Now that hes ot a: brother,.1 mean,” said 
Peggotty. 

My mother immediately began to ery, and 
wondered how Peggotty dared to say such a 
thing. 

“Asif this poor little innocent in its cradle 
had ever done any harm to you or anybody else, 
you jealous thing !” said she. You had much 
better go and marry Mr. Barkis, the carrier. 


‘Why don’t you ?” 


‘‘T should make Miss Murdstone happy, if I 
was to,” said Peggotty. 

“What a bad disposition you have, Peg- 
gotty!” returned my mother. ‘‘ You are as 
jealous of Miss Murdstone as it 1s possible for a 
ridiculous creature to be. You want to keep 
the keys yourself, and give out all the things, I 
suppose ? I shouldn’t be surprised if you did. 
When you know that she only does it out of 
kindness and the best intentions! You know 
she does, Peggotty—you know it well.” 

Peggotty muttered something to the effect of 
“ Bother the best intentions!” and something 
else to the effect that there was a little too much 
of the best intentions going on. 

““T know what you mean, you cross thing, 
said my mother. “ I understand you, Peggotty, 
perfectly. You know I do, and I wonder you 
don’t colour up lke fire. But one point at a 
time. Miss Murdstone is the point now, Peg- 
gotty, and you sha’n’t escape from it. Haven't 
you heard her say, over and over again, that she 
thinks Iam too thoughtless and too—a—a—’ 

“ Pretty,” suggested Peggotty. 

“Well,” returned my mother, half laughing, 
“and if she is so silly as to say so, can I be 
blamed for it ?” 

‘No one says you can,” said Peggotty. 

“No, [ should hope not, indeed !” returned 
my mother. “ Haven't you heard her say, over 
and over again, that on this account she wishes 
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to spare me a great deal of trouble, which she 
thinks I am not suited for, and which f really 
don’t know myself that I av swited for; and 
isn't she np early and late, and going to and 
fro continually—and doesn’t she do all sorts of 
things, and grope into all sorts of places, coal- 
holes and pantries and I don't know where, that 
can’t be very agreeable—and do you mean to 
insinuate that there is not a sort of devotion in 
that?” 

“ T don’t insinuate at all,” said Peggotty. 

“You do, Peggotty,” returned my mother. 
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‘*FATHER!?’ SAID MINNIE, PLAYFULLY. 


really do, in your heart, Peggotty), you must be 
as well convinced as I am how good they are, 
and how they actuate him in everything. If he 
seems to have been at all stern with a certam 
person, Peggotty—you understand, and so I am 
sure does Davy, that I am not alluding to any- 
body present—it 1s solely because he is satisfied 
that it is for a certain person’s benefit. He 
naturally loves a certain person, on my account ; 
and acts solely for a certain person’s good. He 
is better able to judge of it than I am; for I 
very well know that I am a weak, light, ‘girlish 
creature, and,-that he 15,-a firm, ‘grave, -scrious 
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You aever-do anything else, except your work. 
Vou are -abyays insinuating. You revelsinaat. 
And when you talk of Mr. Murdstone’s good 
intentions—” 

never talkou-ot, en” 

“= 0, (Peggotty,” retumed iny mother,. “ but 
you insinuated. That's what I told you just 
now. “Lhats-the worst-of you... You 27/7 ine 
sinuate. I said, at the moment, that I under- 
stood you, and you see I'did. When you talk 
of Mr. Murdstone’s good intentions, and pre- 
tend to slight them (for I don’t believe you 


said Peggotty. 
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“WHAT A PORPOISE YOU DO GROW!” 


man. And he takes,” said my mother, with the 
tears which were engendered in her affectionate 
nature, stealing down her face, “he takes great 
pains with me: ; and I ought to be very thankful 
to him, and very submissive to him even in my 
thoughts ; and when I am not, Peggotty, I worry 
and ‘condemn myself, and feel doubtful of my 
own heart, and don’t know what to do.” 

Peggotty sat with her chin on the foot of the 
stocking, looking silently atthe: fire. 

“There, Peggotty,” s said my mother, changing 
her tone, “don’t let us fall out with one another, 
for I couldn’t bear it. You are my true friend, 
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Iie, af 1 -havecans-am the ccattaie ny ae I 
call you a ridiculous creature, or a vexatious 
thing, or anything of that sort, Peggotty, I only 
mean that you are my true friend, and always 
have been, ever since the-night when Mr. Cop- 
perficld first brought me home here, and you 
cine out to the eate toaneet nyc” 

Peggotty was not slow to respond, and ratify 
ithe treaty of friendship by giving me one of her 
best hugs. I think I had some glimpses of the 
real character of this conversation at the time; 
birt i amt sure; iow, that. the good vereatine 
originated it, and took her part in it, merely 
that my mother might comfort herself with the 
little contradictory summary in which she had 
indulged. The design was efficacious; for I 
remember that my mother seemed more at ease 
during the rest of the evening, and that Peg- 
gotty observed her less. 

When we had had our tea, and the ashes were 
thiewnuwp, andthe candles sniffed, Treads Pce- 
gotty a chapter out of the Crocodile Book, in 
remembrance of old times—she took it out of 
her pocket: I don’t know whether she had kept 
it there ever since—and then we talked about 
Salem House, which brought me round again to 
Steerforth, w ho was mny creat subject.” Weavere 
very happy ; and that evening, as the last of its 
race, and destined evermore to close that volume 





. of my life, will never pass out of my memory. 


It was almost ten o’clock before we heard the 
sound of wheels. We all got up then; and my 
mother said hurriedly that, as it was so late, and 
Mr. and Miss Murdstone approved of early hours 
for young people, perhaps I had better go to bed. 
I kissed her, and went up-stairs with my candle 
directly, before they came in. It appeared to my 
childish fancy, as I ascended to the bedroom 
where I had been imprisoned, that they brought 
a cold blast of air into the house which blew 
away the old familiar feeling like a feather. 

I felt uncomfortable about going down to 
breakfast in the morning, as I had never set 
eyes on AIn, Murdstone. sinee the day when | 
committed my memorable offence. However, 
as it must be done, I went down, after two or 
three false starts half-way, and as many runs back 
on tiptoe to my own room, and presented myself 
in the parlour. 

Ile was standing before the fire with his back 
to it, while Miss Murdstone made the tea. Ile 
looked at me steadily as J entered, but made no 
sign of recognition whatever. 

[ went up to him, after a moment of confu- 
jon, and said: © I beg your pardon, sir. I am 
very sorry for what JT did, and [ hope you will 
forgive me. 
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replied. 
hres hand: heseave nie was the-hand) Thad 
bitten. T could not restrain my eye from resting 


but it was 
that sinister 


for an instant on a red spot upon it; 
not so red as I turned, when I met 
expression in his face. 

* Howslo: youvdo; maaan?” Isai: to: Miss 
Murdstone. 

‘OM cear me." sihede \iss “Alun stone: 
eiving me the tea-caddy scoop instead of her 
fingers. © How long are thetoldags 2? 

A month, ma’am,’ 

* Counting from when ae 

* From to- day a ayy 

Oho sarc. Niss: \lurds one: 
one day off.” 

she kept a calendar of the holidays in this 
way, and every morning checked a day off in 
exactly the same manner. She did it gloomily 
until she came to ten, but when she got into 
two figures she became more hopeful, and, as 
the time advanced, even jocular. 

It was on this very first day that I had the 
misfortune to throw her, though she was not 
subject to such weakness in general, into a state 
of violent consternation. J came into the room 
where she and my mother were sitting ; and the 
baby (who was only a few weeks old) being’ on 
my mother’s lap, I took it very carefully in my 
arms. Suddenly Miss Murdstone gave such a 
scream that I all but dropped it. 

“My dear Jane!” cried my mother. 

“* Good. heavens, Clara, do you, see?” ‘ex- 
claimed Miss Murdstone. 

“*See what, my dear Jane ?” said my mother ; 
“ where P” 

“He’s got it!” cried Miss Murdstone. 
boy has got the baby !” 

She was limp with horror; but stiffened her- 
sell tocinake sac dat ‘at ane, and take it-out of 
my arms. ‘Phen she turned faint; and was so 
very ill, that they were obliged to give her cherry- 
brandy. [ was solemnly interdicted by her, on 
her recovery, from touching my brother any more 
on any pretence whatever; and my poor mother, 
who, I could see, wished otherwise, meckly con- 
firmed the interdict by saying: “ No doubt you 
are right sanjecdear janes’ 

On another occasion, when we three were 
together, this same dear baby—it was truly 
dear to me, for our mother’s sake—was the 
innocent occasion of Miss Murdstone’s going 
Into a passion. My mother, who had “been 
lookine-at its eyes: as- it lay upon her Tap, 
said: 

Wer come lene.” 


“ Then here’s 


“The 


and looked at mine. 








IT suw Miss Murdstone lay her beads down. 

“T declare,” san] my mother gently, “they 
arc. cxacthpalike, dsuppose they are nmne, “| 
thik they are the colour of mine. But they 
are wonderfully alike.” 

What aresyou talking about, Clara?” -sard 
Miss Murdstone. 

eMasdear jane, filtered my mother, a litle 
abashed by the harsh tone of this inquiry, “ I 
find that the Baby's eyes and. Davy’s are. exactly 
alike.” 

« Clara!” said Miss Murdstone, rising angrily, 
you are a positive fool sometimes.” 

* My dear Jane,” remonstrated my mother 

“A positive fool,’ said Miss Murdstone. 
* Who else could compare my brother’s baby 
with your boy? “They are notat-allalike..They 
are exactly unlike. They are utterly dissimilar 
imal respects oi hope: they willeever remnn 
so. I will not sit here and hear such compari- 
sons made.” With that she staiked out, and 
made the door bang after her. 

In short, I was not a favourite with Muss 
Murdstone:. Jt short; 1 was nota: favourite 
there with anybody, not even with myseli; for 
those who did like me could not show it, and 
those who did not showed it so plainly that I 
had a sensitive consciousness of always appearing 
constrained, boorish, and dull. 

I felt that I made them as uncomfortable as 
they made me. If I came into the room where 
they were, and they were talking together and 
my mother seemed cheerful, an anxious cloud 
would steal over her fnee from the moment of 
my entrance. If Mr. Alurdstone were in his 
best humour, I checked him. If Miss Murd- 
stone were in her worst, I intensified it. I had 
pereeption enough to know that my mother was 
the vietim always; that she was afraid to speak 
to me, or be kind to me, lest she should give 
them some offence by her manner of doing so, 
and receive a lecture afterwards; that she was 
not only ceasclessly afraid of her own offending, 
but of my offending, and uneasily watehed their 
looks if I only moved. Therefore I resolved to 
keep myself as much out of their way as I could ; 
and many a wintry hour did I hear the church- 
clock strike, when I was sitting in my cheerless 
bedroom, wrapped in my little great-coat, poring 
over a book. 

In the evening, sometimes, I went and sat 
with Peggotty in the kitchen. There Iwas com- 
fortable, and not afraid of being myself. But 
neither of these resourees was approved of in 
the parlour. Thy tormenting humour which was 
dominant there stopped them both. I was still 
held to be neeessary to my poor mother’s train- 
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ine, sand, as cane oot er trials, 


suffered to absent myscell. 

Davitl,” said Ae Murdstone, one-day attcr 
dinner when | was going to leave the room as 
usual; “¢ fam sorry to observe that you are of a 
sullen disposition.” 

‘Nesulkyasadhear)™ saul iss Mairdstone: 

I stood still, aud hung my heard, 

Now, David.” sail Mi, Murdstone; “a sullen 
obdurate disposition is, of all tempers, the worst.” 

“And the boy’s is, of all such dispositions 
that ever have seen,” remarked lis-sister, “the 
most confirmed and stubborn. I think, my dear 
Clara, yon must observe it 2?” 

“beg your pardon, my dear Jane,” said my 
mother, “ but are you quite sure—I am certain 
you'll excuse me, my dear Jane—that you under. 
stand Davy ?” 

“T should be somewhat ashamed of myself, 
Clara,” returned Miss Murdstone, “if I could 
not understand the boy, or any boy. I don't 
prefess to be profound; but I do lay elaim to 
common sense.” 

No doubt my sdear Jawe,* retired ay: 
mother, ‘ your understanding is very vigorous—” 

SO dear io!) Tax domtosay that Clans 7 
interposed Miss Murdstone, angrily, 

«But F any sure-it 1s,” resumed ms miother: 
“ and everybody knows it 1s. I profit so much 
by it myself, in many ways—at least I ought to 
—that no one can be more convineed of it than 
myself ; and therefore I speak with great dith- 
dence, my dear Jane, Ll assure you.” . 

eAVe llsay Lon t understand the boy, Clara,” 
returned Miss Murdstone, arranging the little 
fetters on her wrists. *‘ We'll azree, if you please, 
that I don’t understand him atall. He is much 
too deep for me. But perhaps my brother's 
penetration may enable him tv have some in- 
sight: nto; jis chavaeters «And 1 <believe* my 
brother was speaking on the subject when we 
not very decently—interrupted him.” 

eT thinks Clara,” sade Mie Matdstone; 1a 
low grave voice, “ that there may be better and 
more dispassionate judges of sueh a question 
than-you.” 

“ Edward,” replied my mother, timidly, “you 
are a far better judge of all questions than I 
Bretend.to be, Doth voudand Janeare, lvonly 
said—” 

“Von only said something weak and ineon- 
siderate, he teplied.. “ry not-todo1t again: 
miyecdear Claray. and keca watchnupon yourself” 

My mother’s ps moved, as i she answered 
‘Sees ny dear dgware, luk slre-Saic) etn 
aloud. 

“Twas song. Davina” I remarked, sand 
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Murdstone, turning his head and his eyes stiffly 
towards me, ‘to observe that you are of a sullen 
disposition. ‘This is not a character that I can 
suffer to develop itself beneath my eyes with- 
out an effort at improvement. You must en- 
deavour. sir, to change it. We must endeavour 
to change it for you.” 

el bea- your pardon, sir, 1 faltered. “I have 
never meant to be sullen since I came back.” 

Don’t take refuge ina he, sir!” he returned 
so fiercely, that I saw my mother involuntarily 
put out her trembling hand as if to interpose 
between us. * You have withdrawn yourself in 
your sullenness to your own room. You have 
kept your own room when you ought to hare 
been here. You know now, once for all, that I 
require you to be here, and not there. Further, 
that 1 require you to bring obedience here. You 
know me, David. 1 will have it done.” 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“Iwill have a respectful, prompt, and ready 
bearing towards myself,” he continued, “and 
towards Jane Murdstone, and towards your 
mother. I will not have this room shunned as 
if it were infected, at the pleasure of a child, 
sit down.” 

He ordered me like a dog, and I obeyed like 
a dog. 

‘One thing more,” he said. “I observe that 
you have an attachment to Jow and common 
company. You are not to associate with ser- 
vants. ‘The kitchen will not improve you, in 
the many respects in which you need improve- 
ment. Of the woman who abets you, I say no- 
thing—since you, Clara,” addressing my mother 
in a lower voice, “from old associations and 
long-established fancies, have a weakness re- 
specting her which is not yet overcome.” 

“A most unaceountable delusion it is!” cried 
Miss Murdstone, : 

“I only say,” he resumed, addressing me, 
“that I disapprove of your preferring such com- 
pany as Mistress Peggotty, and that it is to be 
abandoned. Now, David, you understand me, 
and you know what will be the consequence if 
you fail to obey me to the letter.” 

I knew well—better perhaps than he thought, 
as far as my poor mother was concerned—and 
| obeyed him to the letter. I retreated to my 
own room no more; I took refuge with Peg- 
gotty no more; but sat wearily in the parlour 
day after day, looking forward to night, and bed- 
time. 

_ What irksome constraint I underwent, sitting 
in the same attitude hours upon hours, afraid 
to move an arm or a leg lest Miss Murdstone 
should complain (as she did on the least pre- 

















tence) of my restlessness, and afraid to move an 
eye lest it should light on some look of dishke 
or scrutiny that would find new cause for com- 
plaint in mine! What intolerable dulness to sit 
listening to the ticking of the clock ; and watch- 
ing Miss Murdstone’s little shiny steel beads as 
she strung them; and wondering whether she 
would sever-be: married, and if so, to what Sort 
of unhappy man ; and counting the divisions in 
the moulding on the chimney-piece ; and wan- 
dering away, with my eyes, to the ceiling, among 
the curls and corkscrews in the paper on the 
wall! 

What walks I took alone, down muddy lanes, 
in the bad winter weather, carrying that parlour, 
and Mr. and Miss Murdstone in it, everywhere : 
a monstrous load that I was obhged to bear, a 
daymare that there was no possibility of break- 
ing in, a weight that brooded on my wits and 
blunted them! 

What meals I had in silence and embarrass- 
ment, always feeling that there were a knife and 
fork too many, and that mine; an appetite too 
many, and that mine; a plate and chair too 
many, and those mine; a somebody too many, 
and that I! 

What evenings, when the candles came, and I 
was expected to employ myself, but not daring 
to read an entertaining book, pored over some 
hard-headed, harder-hearted treatise on arith- 
metic ; when the tables of weights and measures 
set themselves to tunes, as Rule Bnitannia, or 
Away with Melancholy; and wouldn’t stand 
still to be learnt, but would go threading my 
grandmother’s needle through my unfortunate 
head incat-onésear-anckiontat the-other! 

What yawns and dozes I lapsed into, in spite 
of all my care; what starts | came out of con- 
cealed sleeps with ; what answers I never got to 
little observations that I rarely made; what a 
blank space I seemed, which everybody over- 
looked, and yet I was in everybody’s way ; 
what a heavy relief it was to hear Miss Mnrd- 
stone hail the first stroke of nine at mght, and 
order me to bed! 

Thus the holidays lagged away, until the 
morning came when Miss Murdstone said : 
‘““Here’s the last day off!” and gave me the 
closing cup of tea of the vacation. 

I was not sorry to go. J had lapsed into a 
stupid state; but I was recovering a little and 
looking forward to Steerforth, albeit Mr. Creakle 
loomed behind him. Again Mr. Barkis ap- 
peared at the gate, and again Miss Murdstone 
in her warning voice, said: ‘ Clara!” when my 
mother bent over me, to bid me farewell. 

1 kissed her, and my baby brother, and was 


| 


ery Sortie; bit noteserly to “eo-awar, for 
the gulf between us was there, and the parting 
was there, every day. And it 1s not so much the 
embrace she gave me, that lives in my mind, 
though it was as fervent as could be, as what 
followed the embrace. 

Tavas an: thee carrier scart, when J heard’ her 
calling to me. I looked out, and she stood at 
the garden-gate alone, holding her baby up in 
her arms for me to see. It was cold still 
weather; and not ahair of her head}-or a fold 
of her dress, was stirred, as she looked intently 
at me, holding up her child. 

Sov. l lost: her, So" bE saw ‘her atterwards,.an 
my sleep at school—a silent presence near my 
bed—looking at me with the same intent face— 
holding up her baby in her arms. 
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I HAVE A MEMORABLE BIRTHDAY. 


PASS. over all that) happened: at 
school, until the anniversary of my 
birthday came round in March. Ex- 
cept that Steerforth was more to be 
admired than ever, I remember no- 
thing. He was going away at the 
5 end of the half-year, if not sooner, and 
was more spirited and independent than 
before in my eyes, and therefore more engaging 
than before; but beyond this I remember no- 
thing. The great remembrance by which that 
time is marked in my mind, seems to have 
swallowed up all lesser recollections, and to 
exist alone. 

It is even difficult for me to believe that there 
was a gap of full two months between my return 
to Salem House and the arrival of that birthday. 
J can only understand that the fact was so, 
because I know it must have been so; other- 
wise I should feel convinced that there was no 
interval, and that the one occasion trod upon 
the other’s heels. 

How well I recollect the kind of day it was! 
I smell the fog that hung about the place; I see 
the hoar frost, ghostly, through it; I feel my 
rimy hair fall clammy on my cheek; I look 
along the dim perspective of the school-room, 
with a sputtering candle here and there to light 
up the foggy morning, and the breath of the 
boys wreathing and smoking in the raw cold as 
they blow upon their fingers, and tap their feet 
upon the floor. 

It was after breakfast, and we had been sum- 
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moned in from the playground, when Mr. sharp 
entered and said : 

“ David Copperfield is to go into the parlour.” 

I expected a hamper from Peggotty, and 
brightened’ at the order. Some of the bays 
about me put in their claim not to be forgotten 
in the distribution of the good things, as I got 
out of my seat with great alacrity. 

Don’t hurry, David,” said Mr. Sharp: “ There’s 
time enough, my boy, don’t hurry.” 

I might have been surprised by the feeling 
tone in wihiel) hes spoke, af Thad) given at-a 
thought ; but I gave it none until afterwards. I 
hurried away to the parlour; and there I found 
Mr. Creakle sitting at his breakfast with the 
cane and a newspaper before him, and Mrs. 
Creakle with an opened letter in her hand. But 
no hamper. 

“ David Copperfield,” said Mrs. Creakle, lead- 
ing me toa sofa, and sitting down beside me. 
““] want to speak to you very particularly. 1 


_ have something to tell you, my child.” 


Mr. Creakle, at whom of course I looked, 
shook his head without looking at me, and 
stopped up a sigh with a very large piece of 
buttered toast. 

“You are too young to know how the world 
changes every day,” said Mrs. Creakle, “and 
how the people in it pass away. But we all 
have to learn it, David ; some of us when we are 
young, some of us when we are old, some of us 
at all times of our lives.” 

I looked at her earnestly. 

“When you came away from home at the 
end of the vacation,” said Mrs, Creakle, after a 
pause, “were they all well?” After another 
pause, ‘‘ Was your mamma well ?” 

I trembled without distinctly knowing why, 
and still looked at her earnestly, making no 
attempt to answer. 

* Because,” said she,“ prieve: to. tell: <you 
that I hear this morning your mamma ls very 
ill.” 

A mist arose between Mrs. Creakle and me, 
and her figure seemed to move in it for an in- 
stant. Then I felt the burning tears run down 
my face, and it was steady again. 

‘She is very dangerously ill,” she added. 

J knew all now. 

“one is dead: 

There was no need to tell me so. I had 
already broken out into a desolate cry, and felt 
an orphan in the wide world. 

She was very kind to me. She kept me there 
all day, and left me alone sometimes; and I 
cried, and wore myself to sleep, and awoke and 
cried again. When I could cry no more, I began 
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LIN sore een Urea res | yy on my breast 
Was Peaiesh chic. ay cet a dullpam: that: there 
(as fo waAse LO 

Ags yet aay th nit wire idle: not ment 
on the calamity that weighed upon my heart, 
bat ily loiter ee near it. I thought of our house 
shut up und hushed. I thought of the litle 


Wy WAG, Nirs, Creakle said, had been pining 
avey fur Some tune, aire who, <they belteved, 
woull die too. LT thought of my father’s grave 
ithe -chirenaids ye oan Neues. and of my 
mother lying there beneath the tree I knew so 
well. Destoou “upones ‘Chair avher Twas. dell 
alone, aid ee into the glass to see how red 
my eyes were, and how sorrowful my face was. 
I eee: aiter some hours were gone, if my 
isars were. really hard “to: flows now, .as--they 
seemed to be, what, in connection with my loss, 
it Would affect me most to think of when I drew 
near home—ior I was ging home to the funeral. 
tain Sensible 6, avin felt that a. ‘dignity 
aitached to me among the rest of the boys, end 
that I was mnportant in my afiliction, 

Uf ever child were stricken with sincere grief, I 
was. But Tremember that this importance was a 
kind of satisiaction to me, when [ walked in the 
playground that afternoon while the boys were in 
school. When I saw them glancing at me out 
of the windows, as they went up to their classes, 
I felt distinguished, and looked more melan- 
choly, and walked slower. When school was 
over, and they came out and spoke to me, I felt 
it rather good in myself not to be proud to any 
of them, and to take exactly the same notice of 
then? all}.as betore. 

I was to go home next night ; not by the mail, 
but by the heavy might-coach, which was called 
the Farmer, and was principally used by coun- 
try-people travelling short intermediate distances 
upon the road. We had no story-telling that 
evening, and Traddles insisted on lending me 
his pillow. I don’t know what good he thought 
it acu do me, for I had one of my own: but it 
was all he had to lend, poor fellow, except a 
sheet of letter-paper full of skeletons, and that 
he gave ime at parting, as a soother of my 
SOrTOWS and a contribution to my peace of 
mind 

1 left Salem TIouse upon the morrow after- 
noon. I little thought then that T left it never 
tuereturi. “We travelled very slowly all might, 
and did not get into Yarmouth before nine or 
ten o'clock in the morning. I looked out for 
Myr. Barkis, but he was not there ; and instead 
of him a fat, short-winded, merry- Jooking, little 
old man in black, with rusty little bunches of 
mbbons at the knees of his breeches, black 
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stockings. and a broad-brimmed hat, came puff- 
ing up to the coach-window, and said 

Master Copperiicld an 

Pio. Sir” 

“Will you-come avith me, yous, sirat you 
please,” he said, opening the door, Sand 1 shall 
havert ine pleasure of taking you home.’ : 

I put my hand in his, w ondering who he was, 
nd! we. walked away GO. Shop Mia narrow 
street, on which was written OmMcr, Draper, 
TL AOe: LVARERDASITER > PONTRAD NE RNISHFR: 
&c. It was a close and stifling little shop ; full 
of all sorts of clothing, made and unmade, 
including one window full of beaver-hats and 
bonnets: AVecsrent -mio“a dittle -back-parlour 
behind the shop, where we found three young 
women at Ors on a quantity of black materials, 
which were heaped upon the table, and little 
bits.and°cuttings of which. were hittered all over 
the floor. “There was-a.cood fire im the. room, 
and a breathless smell of warm black crape—I 
did not know what ‘the simelbwaas then, but 1 
know now. 

‘The three young women, who appeared to be 
very industrious and comfortable, raised their 
heads to look at me, and then went on with 
their work. Stitch, stitch, stitch. At the same 
time there came fron: a workshop across a Iittle 
yard outside the window, a regular sound of 
hammering that kept a kind of tune: Ratr— 
tat-tat, RAT—tat-tat, RAT—tat-tat, without any 
variation. 

“Well,” said my conductor to one of the 
three young women. ‘ How do you get on, 
Minnie ?” 

“We shall be ready by the trying-on time,” 
she replied gaily, without looking up. “ Don’t 
you be afraid, father” 


Mr. Omer took off his broad-brimmed hat, 
and sat down and panted. He was so fat that 
he was obliged to pant some time before he 
couldesay 

aU SEG lita 

“Father!” said Minnie, playfully. “ What a 


{? 


porpoise you do grow ! 
Well don't know ltow it asy my dear,” he 
replied, ‘considering about ity. “i. aye rather 
So.” 
VOM are such a comfortable man, you sec,” 
sud Minnie. “ You take things so easy. 


‘No use taking ’em otherwise, my “dear,” said 
Nr2Omer. 

“No, indeed,” returned his daughter. ‘ We 
are all pretty gay here, thank Heaven! Amt 
we, father ?” 

““T hope.so, amy dear” sani At Omer, “As 


I have got my breath now, I think [ll measure 
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this young scholar. Woul!] you walk into the 
shop. Master Copperfield ?” 

I preceded Mr. Omer, in comphance with his 
request; and afler showing me 2 roll of cloth 
which he said was extra super, and too good 
mourning for anything short of parents, he took 
my various dimensions, and put them down in a 
book. While he was recording them he called 
my attention to his stock in trade, and to certain 
fashions which he said had “ just come up,” and 
to certain other fashions which he said had 
“just gone out.” 

“And by that sort of thing we very often 
lose <a. little Mmijtvof inoney, sad eiihne “Omer. 
“ But fashions are like human beings. They 
come in, nobody knows when, why, or how, 
and they go out, nobody knows when, why, or 
how. Lverything is hke lie, in my opinion, 
ib you lock utit in thatspomt of view.” 

I was too sorrowful to discuss the question, 
which would possibly have been beyond me 
under any circumstances; and Mr. Omer took 
me back into the parlour, breathing with some 
difiiculty on the way. 

He then called down a httle break-neck range 
of steps behind a door: “Bang up that tea 
and bread-and-butter !” which, after some time, 
during which I sat looking about me and think- 
ing, and listening to the stitching in the room and 
the tune that was being hammered across the 
yard, appeared on a2 tray, and turned out to be 
focaine. 

“1 have*been acquainted with, you,” said Mi 
Omer, after watchmg me for some minutes, 
during which I had not made much impression 
on the breakfast, for the black things destroyed 
my appetite, “I have been acquainted with you 
a long time, my young frend.” 

TAWe FOU, Sire 

“ All your life,” said Mr. Omer. “ I may say 
before it. I knew your father before you. He 
was five foot nme and a half, and he lays in five 
and twen-ty foot of ground.” 

“ RaT—tat-tat, RAT—tat-tat, 
across the yard. 

“He lays in five and twen-ty foot of ground, 
if he lays in a traction,” said Mr. Omer, plea- 
sath. *Irwas either his request or her direc: 
tion, [ forget which.” 

“Do you know how my little brother is, sir?” 
IT inquired. 

Mr. Omer shook his head. 

“ RaT—tat-tat, RAT—tat-tat, RAT—tat-tat.” 

** We is in his mother’s arms,” said he. 

‘SOhe poor little fellow! Is: he «dead? 

‘Don t mine at nore than, vouc-caniielp,” 
said Mr. Omer. “ Yes. ‘The baby’s dead.” 


RAT—tat-tat,” 
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My wounds broke out afresh at this intelh- 
ceree, I ett te scarcely tasted * breakhkist, and 
vent and rested iny heat on another table ina 
comer of the Httle reoin, which Minnic hastily 
cleared, lest T should spot the mourning that 
Was Hye There witli Wears. Sue Was aes 
good-natured girl, and put my hair away from 
my eyes with a soft kind touch ; but she was 
very cheerfil at having nearly finished her work 
and being in good time, and was so different 
from me! 

Presently the tune left off, and a good-looking 
young fellow came across the yard into the 
room. He had a hammer in his hand, and his 
mouth was full of little nails, which he was 
obliged to take out before he could speak. 

evell: Toran?” sak Mr Omer: “rlow-do 
pot met oun?” 

‘All right,” said Joram. ‘Dene, sir’ 

Minnie coloured a little, and the other two 
eirls smiled at one another. 

“What! you were at it by candle-light last 
might, “witen T was-at thesclubptheme. Were 
you?” said Mr, Omer, shutting up one eye. 

“Ves,” said Joram. ‘ As you said we conld 


make a little trip of it, and go over together, it 


it was done, Minnie and me—and you.” 

“Qh! I thought you were going to leave me 
out altogether,” said Mr. Omer, laughing till he 
coughed. 

=e you! Was: so:goo0d. as: to vsay that” 
resumed the young man, “why I turned to with 
a will, you see. Will you give me your opinion 
Olina 

“Ty arill, said Nik Omer, rise.“ Misecdears” 
and he stopped and turned to me ; “ would you 
like to see your is 

“No, father,” Minnie interposed. 

“T thought it might be agreeable, my dear,” 
said Mr. Omer. “ But perhaps you're right.” 

I can’t say how I knew it was my dear, dear 
mother’s coffin that they went to look at. I 
had never heard one making ; I had never seen 
one that I know of: but it came into my mind 
what the noise was, while it was going on; and 
when the young man entered, I am sure I knew 
what he had been doing. 

The work being now finished, the two girls, 
whose names I had not heard, brushed the 
shreds and threads from their dresses, and went 
into the shop to put that to rights, and wait for 
customers. Minnie stayed behind to fold up 
what they had made, and pack it in two baskets. 
This she did upon her knees, humming a lively 
little tune the while. Joram, who I had no 
doubt was her lover, came in and stole a kiss 
from her while she was busy (he didn't appear 
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to mind me, at all), and said her father was gone 
for the chaise, and he must make haste and get 
himself ready. Then he went out again; and 
then she put her thimble and scissors in_ her 
pocket, and stuek a needle threaded with black 
thread neatly in the bosom of her gown, and 
put on her outer clothing smartly at a: little 
class behind the door, in which I saw the re- 
ilectioncof her pleased ace: 

All this I observed, sitting at the table in the 
corner with my head leaning on my hand, and 
my thoughts running on very different things. 
The chaise soon came round to the front of the 
shop, and the baskets being put in first, I was 
put in next, and those three followed. I remem- 
ber it as a kind of half echaise-eart, half piano- 
forte van, painted of a sombre colour, and 
drawn by a blaek horse with a long tail. ‘There 
was plenty of room for us all. 

1 do not think I have ever experieneed so 
strange a feeling in my life (I am wiser now, 
perhaps) as that of being with them, remember- 
ing how they had been employed, and seeing 
them enjoy the ride. I was not angry with 
them; Iwas more afraid of them, as if I were 
cast away among creatures with whom I had no 
comnuinity of nature. They were very cheerful. 
‘The old man sat in front to drive, and the two 
young people sat behind him, and whenever he 
spoke to them leaned forward, the one on one 
side of his chubby face and the other on the 
other, and made a great deal of him. They 
would have talked to me too, but I held back, 
and moped in my corner; seared by their love- 
making and hilarity, though it was far from 
boisterous, and almost wondering that no judg- 
ment came upon 
heart. 

So, when they stopped to bait the horse, and 
ate and drank and enjoyed themselves, I could 
touch nothing that they touched, but kept my 
fast unbroken. So, when we reached home, | 
dropped out of the chaise behind, as quickly as 
possible, that I might not be in their company 
before those solemn windows, looking blindly 
on me like elosed eyes onee bright. And oh, 
how little need [ had had to think what would 
move me to tears when 1 came back—secing 
the window of my mother’s room, and next it 
that which, in the better time, was mine! 

1 was in Peggotty’s arms before I got to the 
door, and she took me into the house. Her 
grief burst out when she first saw me; but she 
controNed it soon, and spoke in whispers, and 
walked softly, as if the dead could be disturbed. 
She had not been in bed, I found, for a long 
time. She sat up at night still, and watehed. 


them for their hardness of 





As long as her poor dear pretty was above the 
ground, she said, she would never desert her. 

Mr. Murdstone took no heed of me when I 
went into the parlour where he was, but sat by 
the fireside, weeping silently, and pondering in 
his elbow-chair.. Miss Murdstone, who was busy 
at her writing-desk, which was covered with 
letters and papers, gave ine her cold finger-nails, 
and asked me, in an iron whisper, 1f 1 had been 
measured for my mourning. 

Sais ae CS, 

“Andy your shirts,” said: Miss’ Murdstone 5 
“have yow brought “env honie ?” 

“Yes, maam. I have brought home all my 
cloulies,” 

‘This was all the consolation that her firmness 
administered to me. I do not doubt that she 
had a choiee pleasure in exlubiting what she 
called her selfeommand, and her firmness, and 
her strength of mind, and her common sense, 
and the whole diabolical catalogue of her un- 
amiable qualities, on sueh an oceasion, She was 
particularly proud of her turn for business ; and 
she showed it now in reducing everything to pen 
and ink, and being moved by nothing. All the 
rest of that day, and from morning to night 
afterwards, she sat at that desk; scratching com- 
posedly with a hard pen, speaking in the same 
imperturbable whisper to everybody ; never re- 
laxing a muscle of her face, or softening the tone 
of her voice, or appearing with an atom of her 
dress astray. 

Her brother took a book sometimes, but never 
read it that 1 saw. He would open it and look 
at it as if he were reading, but would remain for 
a whole hour without turning the leaf, and then 
put it down and walk to and fro in the room. I 
used to sit with folded hands watehing him, and 
counting his footsteps, hour after hour. He very 
seldom spoke to her, and never to me. He 
seemed to be the only restless thing, except the 
eloeks, in the whole motionless house. 

In these days before the funeral, I saw but 
little of Peggotty, except that, in passing up or 
down-stairs, I always found her elose to the 
room where my mother and her baby lay, and 
exeept that she came to me every night, and sat 
by my bed’s head while I went to sleep. A day 
or two before the burial—I think it was a day 
or two before, but 1 am conscious of confusion 
in my mind about that heavy time, with nothing 
to mark its progress—she took me into the room. 
I only reeollect that underneath some white 
covering on the bed, with a beautiful cleanliness 
and freshness all around it, there seemed to me 
to he embodied the solemn stillness that was mn 
the house; and that when she would have turned 
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i) hecOver cit i hack lcci 2) Og” * And how is Master David ?” he says, kindly. 
! and held her hand. Teannot tell hin very well, T.give hon amy 
| fy the funeral had. been: yesterday; D coult ) hand, which he holds ty ‘his, 
not recollect it better. The very air of the best * Dear me !” says Mr. Chillip, meekly smiling, 
| parlour, when I went in at the door, the bright — with something shining in his eye. % Our little — | 
condition of the fire, the shining of the wine in © friends grow up around us. They grow out of 
the decanters, the patterns of the glasses and — our knowledge, ma’am ?” 
| plates, the faint sweet smell of cake, the odour This is to Miss Murdstone, who makes no 
Mr. Chilltp is in the room, and comes to speak * There is a great improvement here, ma’am 2” 
| to me. says Mr. Chillip. | 


of Miss Murdstone’s dress, and our black clothes. — reply. 





I BEGIN LIFE ON MY OWN ACCOUNT, AND DON’T LIKE IT 


Miss Murdstone merely answers with a frown | to the same grave were made ready in the same 
and a formal bend; Mr. Chilhip, diseomfited, | room. 
goes into a corner, keeping me with him, and There are Mr. Murdstone, our neighbour Mr. 
opens his mouth no more. | Graypers Mr -Chillip, and I. Whenswe go out 
I remark this, because I remark everything | to the door, the Bearers and their load are in 
that happens, not beeause I care about myself, | the garden; and they move before us down the 
or have done since I came home. And nowthe | path, and past the elms, and through the gate, 
bell begins to sound, and Mr. Omer and another | and into the churehyard, where I have so often 
come to make us ready. As Peggotty was wont | heard the birds sing on a summer morning. 
to tell me, long ago, the followers of my father We stand around the grave. The day seems 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 5. 45 
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dierent: tiie rom ever: Other-tlai and tlhe 
light not of the same colour—of a sack ler colour. 
Now there is a solemn hush, which we have 
brovcht from home with what is resting in the 
ined >and. while we stam!) baré-headed, 1 
hear the voice of the clergyman. sounding re- 
mote in the open air, and yet distinct and plain, 
saving: “I am the Resurrection and the Life, 
sath, the lores? “i bem «Ina sees satel, 
standing apart among the lookers-on, [ see that 
goon and faithful servant, whom of all the people 
up on earth I love the best, and unto whom my 
childish heart is certain that the Lord will one 
day sas Viele! 

There are oe faces that I know, among the 
little crowd ; faces that I knew in church, when 
mine was always wondering there; faces that 
first saw my mother, when she came to the vil- 
lage in her youthful bloom. [ do not mind 
them—L mind nothing bunt my gricf—and yet 
i see and know them alls and even in the 
backeround,, iar away, sees Mainme looking :on, 
and her eve glancing on her sweetheart, w “ho 18 
near me. 

It is over, and the earth is filled in, and we 
turn to come away. Defore us stands our house, 
so pretty and unchanged, so linked in my mind 
with the young idea of what 1s gone, that all my 
sorrow has been nothing to the sorrow it calls 
forth. “But “they take ane: ons -and (sire Clip 
talks to me; and when we get home, put some 

water to my ‘Tips : and when I ask his leave to 
go up to my room, dismisses me with the gentle- 
ness of a woman. 

AD this, Tosagis: yesteray sevent. vents 
of later date have floated from me to the shore 
where all forgotten things will reappear, but this 
stands hke a “high rock inthe ocean, 

{ knew that “Peggotty would come to me in 
my room. The Sabbath stillness of the time 
(the day was so like Sunday ! [ have forgotten 
that) was suited to us beth. She sat down by 
my side upon my litthe bed: and helding my 
hand, and sometimes putting it toler lips, anil 
sometimes smoothing it with hers, as she might 
have comforted my “tite brother, told) me, in 
her way, all that she had to tell concerning what 

rad happened. 

“She was never well,’ said Pegeotty, “for a 
long tine. She was uncertain in her mind, and 
not happy. When her baby was born, I thought 
at first she would get betier, but she Was more 
delicate, and sunk a Httle every day. -Shesusecl 
to like to sit alone before her bal yy icaniG, antl 
then she cried ; but afterwards she used to sing 
to it—so soft, that I once thought, when I heard 
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that was 


litre tk was ihexacvoice ann lee ai, 
rising away. 

-} think she got to be more timid. and more 
Rehan ee of lates. and that=a. heel ord 
was like a blow to her. But she was always the 
same tome. She never changed to her foolish 
Peegotty, didn’t my sweet girl” 

Here Peggotty stopped. and softly beat upon 

my hand a little while. 

‘The last time that Isaw her like her own 
Gldtseli was the an eheav iene vot care lhome, 
nye orheday ou went vas ele sail) 16 
ne, newer shall see HIV Tetey darling again. 
Something tells me so, that tells the truth, if 
oe i 

“She: tried to. hold ap alter that. and-many 
atime, when-they told: hergshe-was ‘thoughiless 
and light- hearted; made beheve to besos bit it 
was all a bygone then. She never told her hus- 
band what she had told me—she was afraid of 
saying it to anybody else—till one night, a little 
more than a week before it happened, when she 
said to hint? “Aly dear, 1 think: Vane dying, 

“<Tt’s off my mind now, Peggotty,’ she told 
me, when I laid her in her bed that mght. ‘ He 
will believe it more and more, poor fellow, every 
day for a few days to come; and then it will be 
pasts -Tenievery tireds. s1f this <s «sleep, sit. by 
me while I sleep: don't leave me. God bless 
both my children! God protect and keep my 
fatherless boy!’ 

“T never left her afterwards,” said Peggotty. 
“She often talked to them two down-stairs—for 
she loved them; she couldn’t bear not to love 
any one who was about her—but when they 
went away from her bedside. she always turned 
tovmie,-as: af there wassrestiwhere’ Petcorty was, 
and never fell asleep in anyother way, 

“On the last night, in the evening, she kissed 
me, and said: ‘If my baby shoulel die too, Peg- 
gotty, please let them Jay him in my arms, and 
bury us together. (It was done ; for the poor 
lamb lived but a day beyond her.) ‘Let my 
dearest boy go with us to our resting-place,’ she 
sade and: tell tiny tliat his: ayother, avhien.: she 
lay here, blessed him, not once, but a thousand 
tinges.””” 

Another silence followed this, 
ge nile beating on my hand. 

mat was pretty far in the night,” said Peg- 
goity, “when she asked me for some drink ; 
anu ovhen- she ad) taken: it.<ane ae: sucha 
patient smile, the dear !—so beautiful !— 

“ Daybreak had come, and the sun was rising, 
when she said to me, how kind and considerate 
Mr. Copperfield had always been to her, and 
how he had borne with her, and had told her, 


and another 









EN SO Nee, 


when she doubted herself, that a loving heart 
wes better and stronger than wisdom, and that 
he ais: achappy mam in hers: “legeoy.iny, 
dear,’ she said then, ‘put me nearer to you,’ for 
she was very weak, ‘Lay your good army» an- 
derneath my neck,’ she said, ‘and turn me to 
you, for your face 1s going far off, and: £ want-1t 
tor be near 1 pitt 4e sesh asked $ ancl ea) 
Davy ! the time had come when iny first part- 
ing words to you were true—when she was glad 
to. lay her poor head on her stupid cross “old 
Pegzotty’s arm—and she died like a child that 
nad gone to sleep!” 





Thus ended Peggotty’s narration. From the 
moment of my knowing of the death of my 
mother, the idea of her as she had been of late 
had vanished from me. I remembered _ her, 
from that instant, only as the young mother of 
my earliest impressions, who had been used to 
wind her bright curls round and round her 
finger, and to dance with me at twilight in the 
parlour. What Peggotty had told me now, was 
so far from bringing me back to the later period, 
that it rooted the earlier image in my mind. It 
may be curious, but it ts:true, In herceath she 
winged her way back to her calr untroubled 
youth, and cancelled all the rest. 

The mother who Jay in the grave, was the 
mother of my antancy. te Tittle creature in her 
arms, was myself, as I had once been, hushed 
for ever on her bosom. 
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NEGLECTED, AND AM PROVIDED FOR. 
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COME 
ey 
AES HE first act of business Miss Murd- 
stone performed when the day of 

the solemnity was over, and light 
was freely admitted into the house, 
was to give Peggotty a month’s 
Heo warning. Much as Peggotty would have 
disliked such a service, I believe she 
w would have retamed it, for my sake, in 
preference to the best upon earth. She told me 
we must part, and told me why ; and we con- 
doled with one another, in all sincerity. 

As to me or my future, not a word was said, 
or a step taken. Happy they would have been 
I dare say, if they could have dismissed me at a 
month’s warning too. I mustered courage once, 
to ask Miss Murdstone when I was going back 
to school; and she answered drily, she believed 
[was not going back at all. I was told nothing 
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more. lavas ver anxious to know awhat avis 
going to be done with ine. and so was Peggotty ; 
but neither she nor J could pick up any informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Phere was. oid hanee. an 
winchowlile at relieved: ine of 
present uneasiness, might have 
hacibcsimenpable’ ob 


my condition, 
crake 
mee met I 
consbicring It closely, yet 
more uncomfortable about the future. It was 
this. ‘Phe constraint that had been put upon 
me, Was quite abandoned. I was so far from 
being required to keep my dull post in the par- 
lour, “that on several occasions, when I took ius 
seat there, Miss Murdstone frowned to me to 
go away. Iwas so far from being warned off 
from Peggotty’s socicty, that, provided I was 
not in Mr. Murdstone’s, I was never sought out 
or inquired for. At first I was in daily dread 
of his taking my education in hand again, or cf 
Miss Murdstone’s devoting herself to it; but 
I soon began to think that such fears were 
groundless, “and that all I had to anticipate was 
neglect. 

1 do not conceive that this discovery gave me 
much pain then. I was still giddy with the 
shock of my mother’s death, and in a kind of 
stunned state as to all tributary things. I can 
recollect, indeed, to have speculated, at odd 
times, on the possibility of my not being taught 
any more, or cared for any more; and growing 
up to be a shabby moody man, lounging. an idle 
life away, about Hie villaze; as well as on the 
feasibility of my getting md of this picture bY 
going away somew here, like the hero in a story. 
to seek my fortune: but these were transient 
visions, day dreams I sat looking at sometimes, 
as if they were faintly painted or written on the 
wall of my room, and which, as they melied 
nays lei te. 2% all blank again. 

“ Peggotty,” I said in a thoughtful whisper, 
one evening, when I was warming my hands at 
tie: Kitchen ‘fire; Mr. Murdstone likes me less 
than he wsed-to,. HHe:never liked ane-much, 
Peegotty ; but he would rather not even see me 
now ah hea lela: it. 

Perhaps its, his: sorrow,” 
stroking my hair. 

‘Or anise, Perotas leamrsolrty 100! Aft 
believed it was his sorrow, I should not think of 
ihatall. DButits net that; oh,-no,it snot thar” 

how de you how its not that e sank Pec 
gotty, after a silence. 

‘Qh, his sorrow is another and quite a dii- 
ferent thing. Tle is sorry at this moment, sitting 
by the fireside with Miss Murdstone ; but if I 
was to go in, Peggotty, he would be something 
besides.” 


saul Pegeotty, 
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et hata) he be? “said comolty: 
eA Tasted, Avith a involuntary 
imitation of his dark frown. “If he was only 
sormche wouldnt Jook: at-me-as he aloes, 7 
Amon sore. anduatamakes meted] kinder” 

Peesotty said nothing fora little while; and 
I warmed my hands as silent as she, 

VD Se elie alt bent, 

Os, Peceottae’ 

val Saver tree lis! leak. always. focould 
think of—all the ways there are, and all the ways 
there aivt, in short—to get a suitable service 
here, in Blunderstone ; but there’s no such a 
thing. ny lovee” 

“And what do you near te (lo, Perootiy:” 
said I wistfully. -* Do vou mean to go and seek 
your fortune 2” 

=) -enpect Tf shal: ben torcéeck 1o-@e to. yar 
mouth, roped: Peseottn. andi live there.” 

“You might have mone dariierson, ” bosarcd, 
brightening a little, * ‘and been as bad as lost. I 
shall see vou sometimes, my dear old P eggotty, 
there. You won't be quite at the othe end of 
the world. will you?” 

* Contrairy-ways, please God!” cried Peg- 
gotty, with ereat animation. “As long as you 
are here, my pet. 1 shall come over every week 
of my life to see you. One day every week of 
my lite 

I felt a ereat weight takenoof ny mind: by 
this promise , but even this was not all, for Peg- 
gotty went on to say: 

* [I'ma going, Davy. you see, to my brother’s 
irst, for another fortnight’s visit—just till I 
wave had time to look about me. and get to 
be something like inyself again. Now, I have 
been thinking, that perhaps, as they don’t want 
you here at present, you might be let to go al ong 
with me,” 

If anything short of being in a diflerent rela- 
tion to every one about me, Pegvotty excepted, 
could have given me a sense of pleasure at that 
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time, it would have been this project of all 
others, The idea of being again surrounded by 


those honest faces, shining welcome: on: nies of 
renewing the peacefulness Of -thessweet Sunday 
morning, when the bells were ringing, the stones 
dropping in the water, and the shadowy ships 
breaking through the mist; of roaming up and 
down with little iin’ly, telling hersmiy ‘troubles, 
and finding charms against them in the shells 
and pebbles on the beach ; made a calm in my 
heart. It was ruffled next ‘moment, te be: stire, 
by a doubt of Miss Murdstone’s giving her con- 
sent ; but even that was set at rest soon, for she 
came out to take an evening grope in the store- 
closet while we were yet in conversation, and 
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Pessott. avity a Doldness? that--amazed! nig; 
broached the topic on the spot. 
mie tbe avi bes ale then,” sal Miss 


Murdstone, looking into a pickle-jar, “and idle- 
ness wm the. root-ol wall evil. But,-to. bes sure: 
he would) be tie lere—or anywhere, in my 
opinion.” 

Pe cea had an angry answer ready. I could 
sec: buteslie swallowed it for my sake, and 1e- 
mained silent. 

“ Humph!” said Miss Murdstone. still keep- 
ing her eye on the pickles; * it is of more im- 
portance than anything else—it is of paramount 
importance—that my brother should not be dis- 
turbed or made uncomfortable. 1 suppose I 
hud “better-say yes.” 

1 thanked her, without making any demon- 
stration of joy, lest it should induce her to with- 
draw her assent. Nor could 1] help thinking 
this a prudent course, when she looked at me 
out of the pickle-jar with as ereat an access. of 
sourness as if her black eves had absorbed its 
contents. However, the permission was given, 
and was never retracted ; for when the month 
Wasco, Perwottyoand:T-were teady +0 depart 

Mr. Barkis came into the house for Peggotty’s 
boxes. doclad) ever knowin Duntto- passe the 
garden-gate before, but on this occasion he came 
nite. the house: sinc he gave me alook as: lie 
shouldered the largest box and went out, which 
I thought had meaning in it, if meaning could 
ever be said to find its Way into ai Barkis’s 
visage, 

Peggotty was naturally in low spirits at leav- 
ing what had been her home so many years, and 
where the two strong attachments of her life— 
for my mother and myself—had been formed. 
She had been walking in the churchyard, too, 
Very cally sane she wot ante thes cart, andl sat 
in it with her handkerchief at her eyes. 

So Jong as she remained in this condition, 
Mr Backis. gave nojsign of lifeavhatever. Tle 
sat in his usual place and attitude yp like a oreat 
stuiicd fieurec but. when sie began to look 
about her, and to speak to me, he nodded his 
head and grinned several times. I have not the 
Jeast notion at whom, or what he meant by it. 

“It’s a beautiful day, Mr. Barkis !” I said, as 
an act of politeness. 

‘Tt ain’t bad,” said Mr, Barkis, who generally 
qualified his speech, and rarely committed him- 
Solis 

“ Peggotty is quite comfortable now, 
Barkis,” I remarked, for his satisfaction. 

“Ts she though !” said Mr. Barkis. 

After reflecting about it, with a sagacious aur, 
Mr. Barkis eyed her, and said : 


Mr. 
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‘ dre you pretty comfortable ?” 

Peggotty laughed, and answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

“Dar-really and truly;vous know. Are you?” 
growled Mr. Barkis, sliding nearer to her on the 

seat, and nudging her with his elbow. “Are 
a, Really” and truly pretty comfortable ? 
Are you? Eh?” At cach of these inquiries Mr. 
Barkis: shutiled: nearer to. her; and gave her 
another nidges so. that: at last we were all 
crowded together in the left-hand corner of the 
cart, and 1 was so squeezed that I could hardly 
bear it. 

Peggotty calling his attention to my snfferings, 
Mr. Barkis gave me a little more room at once, 
and got away by degrees. But I could not help 
observing that he seemed to think he had hit 
upon a wonderful expedient for expressing him- 
self in a neat, agreeable, and pointed manner, 
without the inconvenience of inventing conver- 


sation. He manifestly chuckled over it ‘for some 
time, By-and-by he turned to Peggotty again, 


and repeating, “Are you pretty comfortable 
though ?” bore down upon us as before, until 
the breath was nearly wedged out of my body. 
By-and-by he made another descent upon us 
with the same inquiry, and the same result. At 
length, I got up whenever 1 saw him coming, 
and standing on the footboard, pretended to 
look at the prospect; after which I did very 
well. 

He was so polite as to stop at a public-house, 
expressly on our account, and entertain us with 
broiled mutton and beer. Even when Peggotty 
was in the act of drinking, he was seized with 
one of those approaches, and almost choked 
her. But as we drew nearer to the end of our 
journey, he had more to do and less time for 
gallantry ; and when we got on Yarmouth pave- 
ment, we were all too much shaken and jolted, 
I apprehend, to have any leisure for anything 
else. 

Mr. Peggotty and Ham waited for us at the 
old place. They received me and Peggotty in 
an affectionate manner, and shook hands with 
Mr. Barkis, who, with his hat on the very back 
of his head, and a shamefaced leer upon his 
countenance, and pervading his very legs, pre- 
sented but a vacant appearance, I thought. They 
each took one of Peggotty’s trunks, and we were 
going away, when Mr. Barkis solemnly made a 
sign to me with his forefinger to come under an 
archway. 

; ee ] say,” 
night.” 

I looked up into his face, and answered, with 
an attempt to be very profound: ‘ Oh !” 


crowled Mr. Barkis, “it was all 








st didi icone: tovan end, there: sail Ah 
Larkis, nodding confidentially. “It was all 
relies” 

Again banswered Oh?” 

* You know who was willin’,” said my friend. 
* Tt was Barkis, and Barkis only.” 

I nodded assent. 

As all eke” Gand Mir Barkin, 
hands: **: ir actrrendsot-yourn, 
albaicht, first, —Tscallrieht” 

In his attempts to be particularly lucid, Mr. 
Barkis was so extremely mysterious, that I might 
have stood looking in his face for an hour, 
and most assuredly should have got as much 
information.-out-of it as-cout -of the: face of a 

clock that had stopped, but for Peggotty’s call- 

Ine, Ie Aways <AS-we were pols along, she 
asked me what he had said; and I told her he 
had said it was all right. 

“ Like his impudence,” said Peggotty, “ but I 
don’t mind that! Davy dear, what should you 
think if I was to think of being married 2?” 

“ Why—lI suppose you would like me as much 
then, Peegottw as, yor do“new?’> ‘L-retimed, 
after a httle consideration. 

Greatly to the astonishment of the passengers 
on the street, as well as of her relations going 
on before, the good soul was obhged to stop 
and embrace me on the spot, with many pro- 
testations of her unalterable love. 

“Tell me what should you say, darling ?” 
she asked again, when this was over, and we 
were walking on. 

“Tf you were thinking of being marricd—to 
Mr. Barkis, Peggotty ?” 

Pees said Peggotty. 

“J should think it would be a very good 
thing. For then, you know, Peggotty, you would 
always have the horse and cart to bring you over 
to see me, and could come for nothing, and be 
sure of coming.” 

“The sense of the dear!” cried Peggotty. 
“What I have been thinking of this month 
back! Yes, my precious ; and 1 think IT should 
be more independent altogether, you see; let 
alone my working with a better heart in my 
own house, than I could in anybody else’s 
now. I don’t know what I might be fit for, now, 
as apcservant ‘toe Stranger, “Ane I shall be 
always near my pretty s resting-place,” said Peg- 
gotty musing, “and be able to see it when a 
like; and when / lie down to rest, I may be 
Jaid not far off from my darling girl !” 

We neither of us said anything for a little 
while. 

“But I wouldn't so much as give it another 
thought,” said Peggotty, cheerily, “af oimy Davy 


shaking 


You made it 


” 














SSeS tet sae iy ee ee a av kel 
y umes three times over, and was 


church thir 
wearin out the ring in my pocket.” 


ae tiie: sd emai al replied | Sth 

Seoul J ain not really + lad. and don't truly wish 
nt As indeed I did. with all my heart 

Nels my life.” said Posuotty. siving me a 


sae ohare. Whee Gas at night ae Way, 
even way] can. and COLE the right way; but 
Pi think of it again. and speak to my brother 
about it. and in the meantime well keep it to 
Davy, you anc Ime. Larkis is a goal 
phn ereetur,” said Poxgotty. “and if 1 tried to 
ome alty lone think it would be my 

walt if T wasit—ir T wasn't pretty comfortable,” 
sud Peeevotty. laughing heartily. 

This quotation trom Mr. Barkis was so appro- 
that we 


ourselves, 


priate, and tickled us both so much, 
ithe Acco ane: aed were Quite-in. a 
pleasant humour when we came in view of NIr, 
Peseottt's cottage. 


It looked WUSk Wie lRain -eNeepe That alinay: 
perhaps, have-shronk-a- bitle in mj eves sand 
Mrs. Gummidge was waiting at the door as if 
stie-hadstood there eversmee, All Avithin syas 
ihe same, down to. the seaweed ty the blie mug 
in my bedroom, J went into the out-house to 
look about me: and the very same lobsters, 
rabs, and crawfish possessed Ly the same desire 
to pinch the world in general, appeared to bem 
tle same state: of conglomeration in the same 
old corner, 

Rut tere was no little Em'ly to be seen, so 1 
asked Mr. Peguotty where she was. 

Shes at os hoolesry’’ said) Nirs Pesaotty; 
wiping the heat consequent on the porter aor 
Pegyotty’s box from his forehead; she'll be 
home,” looking at the Duteh clock, “in from 
twenty minutes to hidfaun hour's time. We all 
onus fecl the luss of her, bless ye 2” 

Mrs. Gumomidee moaned. 

“VEhicemup,mawthers cned Ai Pesenity: 

* T feel it more than anybudy else,” sail Mrs. 
Gummmuilge ; * Pm a fone lorn creetw’, and she 
used to be ainost the only think that didn’t go 
comaairy with me.’ 

MisoGui: umdge, whimpering and shaking her 
head, apphed herself to blowing the a Alr. 
Pegsoty, looking round upon us while she was 
SO engaged, sad | in alow voice, which he shaded 
with his hand *"The sold wit’ Fronpathis. 1 

nehtly nee that no improvement had 
taken’ place since my fast visit in the state of 
Mrs, Guamidee’s as 

Now, the whole place was, or it should have 
been, quite as delightful a Jlace as ever; and 
yet itdid not Impress le in the same way. I 
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felt rather disappomted with it. Perhaps it was 
hecause little ein Ivars ota onic: Taney 
the way by which she would come, and presently 
found myself strolling along the path to meet 
her. 

-\ figure appeared in the distance before long, 
and T soon knew it to be Emly, who was a little 
creature sstll (ints tative: thoush she was grown. 
but when she drew mears and I saw her blue 
eyes looking blucr,and her dimpled face looking 
brighter, and her own self preities anda yers at 
curious feeling came over me that made me 
pretend not to know her, and pass by as if I 
were looking at something -a tong away? off. J 
have done such a thing since in Jater Les ord 
am mistaken, 

Tle Loy didn care =a Int, Slie-sane nic 
well enough , but instead of turning round and 
Calin ahGr ies ane caivay laughing. Thi 
obliged me to run after her, and she ran so fast 


that ave-avere very near the cottage Detore: 1 
caucht her; 
““Oheit svougisate - suidelittleven | 


AV vou knens whoatavas, lim 5" said. 1 

* And dhdi’t aver kiow who it was? said 
Im'ly. I was going to kiss her, but she covered 
her cherry lips. with her hands, and ‘said. she 
wasn’t a baby now, and ran away, laughing more 
than ever, into the house. 

She seemed to delight in teasing me, which 
was a change in her 1 wondered at very much. 
The tea-table was ready, and our hittle locker was 
put out in its old place, but mstead of coming 
to sit by me, she went and bestowed her com- 
pany upon that grumbling Mrs. Gumimidge: 
and on Mr. Peggotty’s inquiring why, rumpled 
her hair all over her face:to-hide it, and svould 
do nothing but laugh. 

PN dite uses ab cis. Sard 
patting her with his great hand. 

50-8 1s¢ SOwsit -cetied diame “Nasr 
Dayhory so-sh’ is? 


Mii Peteotty, 


* and hessat and -chuchktec! 
at. her fur some tune, in a state of mingled 
admiration and delight, that made Ins. face a 
burning red. 

Litthe Emly was spoiled by them all, in fact ; 
and by no one more than Mr. Peggotty himself, 
whom she could have coaxed into anything by 
only going and laying her cheek against his 
rough whisker. ‘That was my opinion, at least, 
whet-l saw hero a3 and: 1 ellie Pesectty 
to be thoroughly in the right. But she was so 
affectionate and sweet-natured, and had such a 
pleasant manner of being both sly and shy at 
once, that she captivated me more than ever. 

She was tender-hearted, too; for when, as we 
sat round Tiere after teas an. allusion was made 
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ahd “CaldeLoy? 
Dy in Peevotiryrerhis pipe to the ex | rai 
sustained, the tears stood in her eyes, and she 
looke | at me so kindly across the table, that 1 
felt quite thanktul to her. 

Ahi” said Ar Peggotty, taking up. her 
curls, and running them over his hand like water, 
slopes anathen orphan: solr sec, site akin 
here.” suid Mr. Peggotiy, giving Ham a back- 
handed knock in the chest, “1s another of ’em, 
though he don't look much hike it.” 

“Tt Thad you for my guardian, Mfr. Peggotty,” 
said I, shaking my head, “1 don't think I should 
fee? much ike it.” 

“Mell sail, Nasr Davy, bor!’ cred) Idam in 
an-cestist oor! Wwelbsaley orniore 
you wouldn’t!) Hor! Hor !’—Here he returned 
Ar. Peggotty’s back-hander, and little Em’ly got 
up and kissed Mr, Peggotty. 

* And how’s your friend, sir?” 
gotty to me. 

* Steerlortine sail J, 

"What's: the mame!” “cned: Nir Pesgotty, 
turning to Ham. “I knowed it was something 
MOU way. 

* Vou said it was Rudderford,” observed Ham, 
laughing. 

> Sell.) retored. Mi, Pegcotty 
steer witharudders doi tye? 
How is he, sir?” 

Te was.very wellindeed when l came away, 
Ar Peggotty. ; 

“ There’s a friend!” said Mr. Peggotty, stretch- 
ing out his pipe.‘ There’s a friend, if you talk 
of friends ! 
It. aiyt-a treat tolook«at hin)” 

‘Tle ag: Very lhandsome, is he net 2" Santi, 
my heart warming with this praise. 

* Handsone 1” ened ‘Mr. Peggotty. 
a—Ww hy f don't know 
what he don’t stand i to you like. He’s so 
bold 

wears). hat sy juste hiseenamcten” sail a. 
Theses. as brave-as'a hony.and you can tthink 
how frank he is, Mr. Peggotty.” 

“And I do suppose, now,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
looking at me through the smoke of his pipe, 
“that in the way of book-learning he’d take the 
wind out of a’most anything.” 

eV es,. Said. J deliehteds “che knows every 
thing. Ife is astonishingly clever.” 

“heres a tnichd: murmured slr, Pereotty: 
with a grave toss of his head. 

* Nothing scems to cost him any trouble,” 
said I. ‘He knows a task if he only looks at 
it. He is the best cricketer you ever saw. He 
will give you almost as many men as you like at 
draughts, and beat you easily.” 


saul Mr. Peg- 
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fl la ee Ti seuhe a 
Air. Pesemtty ecive lus head another 
Me ly As 4o sh. eC course: he awilh,” 

oh Lensesupemrsiea lor” Ee anusnedssthathe 
can wna lol coun Lclowit: knew iat 
GOK USO IL VOwra sy oc 40: ear inne Sine sehr 
Peceotty.” 

Mr. Peegotty gave his head another toss, as 
nicl ns ta say ll Nave nies louliver ie 

* thew he's suck a ccneroust fine, noble fel- 
LOWee saecl De Fite carried away by iy favourite 
themes Stine it's hardly possible to give him as 
much warmse: 26: hewdesercs. l-amesureI>can 
never fecl thankful enough for the generosity 
with which he has protected me, so much 
younger and lower in the school than himself.” 

I was running on, very fast indeed, when my 
eyes rested on little Em'ly’s face, which was bent 
forward over the table, listening with the deepest 
attention, her breath held, her blue eyes sparkling 
like jewels, and the colour manthng inher 
cheeks. She looked so extraordinanly earnest 
and pretty, that T stopped ina sort of wonder ; 
and ther all observed herat the same time, for, 
as ie stopped, they laughed and looked at her. 

Pad Sythe like ine,” said Peggotty, * and would 
like to see him, 

Emly was confused by our all observing her, 
and) hune- dow her head, anil her face wa 
covered with blushes. Glancing up presently 
through her stray curls, and seeing that we were 
all looking <at- ‘lier still “(Lana sure 1, for ‘one; 
could have looked at her for hours), she ran 
awar and kept away tllit was nearly bedtime: 

IJay dewn in the old: little bed im, the stem 
of the boat, and the wind came moaning on 
across “the flat).as it had done before, But 1 
could not help fancying now, that it moaned of 
those who were gone; and instead of thinking 
that the sea might rise in the night and float the 
boatawayy. 1 thought of the-séa,. thet had risen, 
since I last heard those sounds, and drow Hed 
my happy home. 1 recollect, as the wind and 
water began to sound fainter in my ears, putting 
a short clause into my prayers, petitioning that 
I imight grow up to marry little Eim'ly, and so 
dropping lovingly asleep. 

‘The: daysjiassed’ pretty much as. they had 
passed before, except—it was a great exception 
—that little Em’ly and I seldom wandered on 
the beach now. She had tasks to learn, and 
needlework to do; and was absent during a 
epeat qian ofeach ahiy. But felt that we 
should not have had these old wanderings, even 
ait. had) beer othenrisé. AVild and. ‘iull of 
childish whims as Em'ly was, she was more of a 
litde woman than I had supposed. She seemed 
fo: llave Got a ‘ereat distance away fromeane, 7h 
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little more than a year. She liked me, but she 
laughed at me, and tormented me; and when I 
went to meet her, stole home another way, and 
was laughing at the door, when I came back, 
disappointed. ‘The best times were when she 
sat quietly at work in the doorway, and I sat on 
the wooden step at her feet, reading to her. It 
scems to me at this hour, that I have never seen 
such sunlight as on those ‘bright April atternoons; 
that I have never seen such a sunny little figure 
as 1 used to see, sitting in the doorway of the 
old boat; that I Wace never beheld such sky, 
such water, such glorified ships sailing away into 
golden air. 


On the very first evening after our arrival, Mr. 
Barkis appeared in an exceedingly vacant and 
awkward condition, and with a bundle of oranges 
tied up in a handkerchief. As he made no 
allusion of any kind to this property, he was 
supposed to have left it behind him by accident 
ahem: le: went away ; until Ham, running after 
him to restore it, came back with the informa- 
tion that it was intended for Peggotty. After 
that occasion he appeared every evening at 
exactly the same hour, and always with a little 
bundle, to which he never alluded, and which 
he regularly put behind the door and left there 
These offerings of affection were of a inost 
various and eccentric description, | Among 
them I remember a double set of pigs’ trotters, 
a huge pin-cushion, half a bushel or so of apples, 

a pair of jet ear-rings, some Spanish onions, a 
box of dominoes, a canary bird and cage, anda 
leg of pickled pork. 

Mr. Barkis’s wooing, as I remember it, was 
altogether of a peculiar kind. He very seldom 
said anything ; but would sit by the fire in much 
the same attitude as he sat in his cart, and stare 
heavily at Peggotty, who was opposite. One 
night, being, as I suppose, inspired by love, he 
made a dart at the bit of wax candle she kept 
for her thread, and put it in his waistcoat-pocket 
and carried it off. After that, his great delight 
was to produce it when it was wanted, sticking 
to the ining of his pocket, in a partially melted 
state, and pocket it again when it was done 
with. Ife seemed to enjoy himself very much, 
and-not"to feel at. all-calledGipon 1G talk.. even 
when he took Peggotty out for a walk on the 
flats, he had no uneasiness on that head, 
bcheve , contenting himself with now and then 
asking her if she was pretty comfortable; and I 
remember that sometimes, after he was gone, 
Peggotty would throw her apron over her face, 
and laugh for half an hour. Indeed, we were 
all more or less amused, exeept that miserable 
Mrs. Guinmidge, whose ‘courtship would appear 
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fa have “been of air-cxactly paratiel Satie, She 
was so continually reminded by these transac- 
tions of the old one. 

Ve length. avin thes tenn of wasit ais 
nearly expired, it was given out that Peggotty 
and Ar. Barkis were going to makea day's holi- 
day together, and that hitle Em’ Iv and I were 
to accompany them. I had but a broken sleep 
the mght before, in anticipation of the pleasure 
of a-wholesday wvitholemidy.. “We Wweresalk-astie 
Letim.es in the morning ; and while we were yet 
at breakfast, Mr. Barkis appeared in the distance, 
driving a chaise-eart towards the object ot his 
affections. 

Peegottiy* svas odresséd: as. tisnaline lier meat 
and quiet mourning; but Mr. Barkis bloomed 
ina new blue coat, of which the tailor had given 
him such good measure, that the cutis would 
have rendered gloves unnecessary in the coldest 
weather: while the -collar-was: so hich that it 
pushed his hair up on end on the top ot his 
head. His bright buttons, too, were of the 
largest size. Rendered complete by drab panta- 
loons and a buff waistcoat, I thought Myr, Barkis 
a phenomenon of respectabihiy. 

Vehen: “we- were: all in-a. ‘bastle outside the 
door, I found that Mr. Peggotty was prepared 
with an old shoe, which was to be thrown atter 
us for luck, and which he offered to Mrs. Gum- 
midge for that purpose. 

“No. It had better be done by somebody 
else; Da'l/ "said Mrs. Gummidge, “Pnivalone 
Jorn creetur’ myself, and everythink that reminds 
me oof ¢Creeturs ‘that ain't lone-<and Jorn, goes 
contrary with me.” 

“Come oldogals? cried Mir Peg 
nrc heaven,” 

“No, Dail,” returned irs. <Guinmidge, 
whipenne anid shaking Tier head: “lt Laelt 
less, I could do more. You don't feel like me, 
Dan’l, thinks don’t go contrairy with you, nor 
you with them; you had better do it yourself.” 

But here Peggotty, who had been going about 
from one to another in a hurried way, kissing 
everybody, called out from the cart, in which 
we alliweres ly this hime (emeheand: Ton two: 
little chairs, side by side), that Mrs. Gummidge 
must doit. So Mrs. Gummidge did it; and, I 
am sorry to relate, cast a damp upon the festive 
character of our departure, by immediately 
bursting into tears, and sinking subdued into 
the arms of Ham, with the declaration that she 
knowed she was a burden, and had better be 
carried to the House at once. Which I really 
thought was a sensible idea, that Ham might 
have acted on. 

way we went, however, on our holiday ex- 
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cursion ; and the first thing we did was to stop 
at a church, where Mr. Barkis tied the horse to 
some rails, and went in with Peggotty, leaving 
little Ei’ly and me alone in the chaise. I took 
that occasion to put my arm round Eni’ly’s 
waist, and propose that as I was going away so 
very soon now, we should determine to be very 
affectionate to one another, and very happy, 
all day. Little Em’ly consenting, and allowing 
me to kiss her, I became desperate ; informing 
her, I recollect, that I never could love another, 
and that I was prepared to shed the blood of 
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along, Mr. Barkis turned to me, and said, with 
a wink,—by-the-bye, I should hardly have 
thought, before, that he coud wink : 

“What name was it as I wrote up in the 
canis 

“Clara Peggotty,” I answered. 

“What name would it be as I should write 
up now, if there was a tilt here >” 

“Clara Peggotty, again,” I suggested. 

“ Clara Peggotty Barks !” he returned, and 
burst into a roar of laughter that shook the 
chaise. 

In a word, they were married, and had gone 








anybody who should aspire to her affee- 
tions, 

Tfow merry little [im’ly made herself about 
it! With what a demure assumption of being 
immenscly older and wiser than I, the fairy 
little woman said IT was “a silly boy ;” and then 
laughed so chanmingly that I forgot the pain of 
bemg called by that disparazing name, in the 
pleasure of looking at her 

Mr. Barkis and Peggotty were a good while in 
the church, but came out at Jast, and then we 
(rove away into the country. As we were going 
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into the church for no other purpose. Peggotty 
was resolved that it should be quietly done ; 
and the clerk had given her away, and _ there 
had been no witnesses of the ceremony. She 
was a little confused when Mr. Barkis made this 
abrupt announcement of their union, and could 
not hug me enough in token of her unimpaired 
affection ; but she soon became herself again, 
and said she was very glad it was over. 

We drove toa httle inn in a by-road, where 
we avere expected, and, where ave had-asvery 
comfortable dinner, and passed the day with 
great satisfaction. If Peggotty had been mar- 
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If so, it sharpened his appetite ; 
cuy call to mind that, although he 


had eatcn- a coud deal-of pork. and creens. at 
dinner, and had finished off with a towl or two, 


he was obliged to have cold boiled bacon for tea, 
and disposed of a large quantity without any 
emotion. 
T have ofien thought. since, what an odd, 
innocent, out-of-the-way kind of wedding it 
must have been! We got into the chaise again 
s90n after dark, and drove COE. hack, looking 
orate Suits anel talking abaut themes 1 was 
their chief ex ponent, and opened Mr. Barkis’s 
mind to un amazing extent. I told him all I 
knew. but he would have believed anything I 
might have takemat mito my head toampart; to 
hin. : for he had a profound veneration for my 
abilities, and informed his wife in my hearing, 
on that very occasion, that I was ‘‘a young 
Roeshus "—by which Tthink he meant, prodigy, 
= hen we had exhausted the supje ect of the 
s, or rather when I had exhausted the mental 
ae of Mr. Barkis, hte Em’ly and I made 
a cloak of an old wrapper, and sat under it for 
the rest of the journey. Ah, how I loved her! 
What happiness (I thought) if zee were married, 
a aT Were going away anywhere to live mong 
e trees and in the fields, never crowing older, 
never growing wiser, children ever, rambling 
hand im hand through sunshine and among 
ilawery meadows, laying down our heads on 
nross at night, in-a sweet sleep-of purity and 
peace, and buried by the birds when we were 
dead! Some such picture, with no real world 
init, bright with the Hight of our innocence, and 
WIC as he slars afar “oth was: inany tind all 
the way. Iam glad to think there were two 
such vulleless hearts at P eggotty’s marriage as 
li ttle Enrly’s and mine. I ain vlad to think the 
Loves and Graces took such airy forrns in its 
homely procession. 
_ Well, we came to the old boat again in good 
time at might; and there Mr. and Mrs. Barkis 
bade us good- ‘bye e, and drove away snugly to 
their own home. IT felt then, for the first time, 
that Thad lost Pegsetty. I should have gone 
to bed with a sore heart Indeed under r any other 


roof but that which sheltered little Em ‘Wy’s-eadl. 
Nis 


thought as well as I did, and were ready with 








with the contemplation of 


Pegsotty and ilam knew what was in my 


some supper and their hospitable faces to drive 
amas: Site ap. ceains ane sh lee ie 
on the locker for the only time in all that visit ; 
and it was altogether a wonderful close to a 
wonderful day. 

It was a night tide; and soon after we went 
to Dede Mts Peewotty and bam: vent. out 10 
fin. Tele ver brave at Deine left alonean the 
solitary house, the protector of Emly and Airs. 
Guminidge, and only wished that a lion or a 
serpent, or any ill-disposed monster, would make 
an attack upon us, that J mught destroy him, 
and cover myself with glory. Dut as nothing 
of the sort happened to be walking about on 
Yarmouth tlats that might. I provided the best 
substitute I could by dreaming of dragons until 
morning. 

With morning came Peggotty ; who called to 
me, as usual, under my window as if Mr. Barkis 
the carricr had been from first to last a dream 
too. After breakfast she took me to her own 
home, and a beautiful lttle home it was. Of 
all the movables in it, I must have been most 
impressed by a certain old bureau of some dark 
wood in the parlour (the tile-floored kitchen was 
the general sitting-room), with a retreating top 
which opened, let down, and became a desk, 
within which was a large quarto edition of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs. This precious volume, of 
which J do not. recollect one word, J imme: 
diately discovered and immediately apphed 
maysell. toe, and) | onenersisited: ie hotse 
afterwards, but)-F kneeled son a chair opened 
the casket where this gem was enshrined, spread 
my arms over the desk, and fell to devouring 
the book afresh. Iwas chieily edified, I am 
afraid, bythe -jretures, which were muinerous, 
and represented all kinds of dismal horrors ; 
but the Martyrs and Peggotty’s honse have been 
inseparable in my mind ever since, and are now. 

I took leave of Mr. Peggotty, and Ham, and 
Nits. “Ginnmrdeé.. anh nti yy that-day 5 
and passed the night at Peggotty’s, in a httle 
room in the roof (with the crocodile-book on a 
shell ty the beds head); avhieh was: tobe 
always mine, Peggotty said, and should always 
be kept for me in exactly the same state. 

* Young or old, Davy dear, as long as I am 
alive and have this house over my head,” said 
Peseony; “you shall finek atas if DL -éspected 
you here directly minute. I shall keep it every 
day, as T used to keep your old little room, my 
darling ; and af you. was: 10-70" to China you 
might think of it as being kept just the same, 
ull the tie 00 Were aaa 

I felt the truth and constancy of my dear old 
Nurse with valley dear, nck “thanked wher a¢ 
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well-as 4 ‘coultl. Vhatoawas not verv’ welle for 
she spoke to me thus, with her arms round my 
neck, in the morning, and I was going home in 
the morning, and J went home in the niorning, 
with herself and Mi Barks. tn: the cart. Phey 
lettane ut the wate; not casily or lehtly sand at 
was a strange sight to me to see the eart go on, 
taking P eawotty away, and leaving me ‘under 
the old clm: Lees looking atothe louse} mn which 
there was no face to look on mine with love or 
liking any more. 
f&nd-now | fell into w state-of neglect, which 
I cannot look back upen without compassion. 
J fell at once into a solitary condition,—apart 
from all inendly notice, apart from the society 
of all other boys of my own age, apart from all 
companionship but my own spiritless thoughts, 
—which seems to cast 1ts gloom upon this paper 
as larite: 
What would I have given to have been sent 


to the hardest school that ever was kept !—to 
have been taught something, anyhow, any- 
where! iNe--such. hope: dawned <upom “nye; 


They disliked me; and they sullenly, sternly, 


steadily overlooked me. I think Mr. Murd- 
stone’s means were straitened at about this 
fie + butitis) hitletocthe: purpose: “He-could 


fot bear me ; and in. putting ane from. hin,;.he 
tried, as I believe, to put away the notion that 
i had any claim upon him—and succeeded. 

T was not actively ill-used. I was not beaten, 
or starved; but the wrong that was done to me 
had no intervals of relenting, and was done ma 
systematic, passionless manner. Day atter day, 
week after week, month after month, I was 
coldly neglected. I wonder sometimes, when 
I think of it, what they would have done if I 
had been taken with an illness; whether I 
should have lain down in my lonely room, and 
languished through it in my usual solitary way, 
or whether anybody would have helped me out. 

When Mr. and Miss Murdstone were at 
home, J took my meals with them; in their 
absence, I ate and drank by myself. At all 
times I lounged about the house and neighbour- 
hood quite disregarded, except that they were 
jealous of my making any friends: thinking, 
petlaps,thatsif 1 aid} Joinieht complain to 
some one. Jor this reason, though Mr. Chillip 
often asked me to go and sec him (he was a 
widower, having, some years before that, lost a 
little small hight-haired wife, whom I can just 
remember connecting in my own thoughts with 
a pale tortoise-shell cat), it was but seldom that 
I enjoyed the happiness of passing an afternoon 
in his closet of a surgery ; reading some book 
that was new to me, with the smell of the whole 
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son, added no doubt to the 

Fwas seldom allowed to visit 
Paithfal to her promise, she cither 
came to see me, or met ine somewhere near. 
ONC CVCIIS WCClS ali Hever emp ty-handed ; but 
many and bitter were the disappointinents 1 
had, in being refused perinission to pay a visit 
to her at her house. Some few times, hower on 
at long intervals, 1 was allowed to go there ; 
and then I found out that Mr. Barkis was 
something cf a miser, or as Peggotty dutifully 
expressed He Ske ar ittle.stieare and ent 
heap of money in a box under his bed, which 
he pretended was only full of coats and trousers. 
In this cofier, his riches hid themselves with 
such a tenacious modesty, that the smallest 
iistalments could ss be tempted out by arti- 
neé5“sorthat Peweotty had i prepare a losie 
aie elaborate scheme, a very Gunpowder Plot, 
for every Saturday's expenses. 

sll this time f was so conscious of the waste 
of any promise I had given, and of my being 
miter neglected tliat “should have been per- 
fectly miserable, I have no doubt, but for the 
old books. They were my only comfort ; and 
I was as true to them as they were to me, and 
read them: over ail over 1 dent lion how 
many times more. 

I now approach a period of my life, which I 
can never José ine: remenibraiice-.of, while, I 
remember anything: and the 
which has often, without my invocation, come 
before me like a ghost, and haunted happier 
times. 

i had been out, one day, loitering somewhere, 
in the listless, meditative manner that my way 
of hfe engendered, when, turning the corner of 
a ne near our louse, 1 -canie nen Mr. Murd- 
stone walking with a gentleman. I was con- 
fused, and was going by theninav te the gentle- 
man cried : 

Sto! orOcke : 

“No, sir, David Copperfield,” I said. 

“Dont tell me. “Lou-dre Brooks,” said the 
gentleman. “You are Drooks--of Sheffield. 
‘hats sources” 

At these- words, I observed the cenileman 
more attentively. His laugh coming to my re- 
membrance too, I knew hine to be Mr. Quinion, 
whom l had gone over to Lowestoft with Mr. 
Murdstone to see, before atter—I 
necd not recall when. 

“ And how do you 
being educated, Brooks ?” 





get on, and where are you 
said Mr. Quinion. 
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We had put his hand upon my fea and 
turne | me about. to walk with them. I did a 
know what to reply, and glanced dubiously a 
Mr. Murdstone. 

ie is-at dome at present, said the latter, 
* He is not being educated anywhere. I don't 
know avhat todo with him. — dle is, a cditheult 
subject.” 

‘That old. double look was on me for a mo- 
ment: and then his eye darkened with a frown. 
as it turned, in its aversion. elsewhere. 

“ Humph!” said Mr. Quinion, looking at us 
both; d thought. “Fine aveather.” 

Silence ensued. and I was considering how I 
could best disengage my shoulder from his 
hand, and go away, when he said: 

* — suppose you are a pretty sharp fellow 
still? Eh, Brooks?” 

AG he is sharps cnoush,” 
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stone. impatiently. © You had better let him 
go. He will not thank you for troubling him.” 


On this hint, Mr. Quinion released me, and I 
made the best of my way home. Looking 
back as I turned into the front garden, I saw 
Mr, Murdstone leaning against the wicket of the 
churchyard, and Mr. Quinion talking to him. 
They were both looking after me, and I felt that 
they were speaking of me. 

MMr.--Quunone: lay “at “our house: that aight) 
Witer breakfast, the next anorning, 1 had put 
my chair away, and was going out of the room, 
when -sieeWurdstonecalled’*me. back: He 
then gravely repaired. to: another table,. where 
his sister sat herself at her desk. Mr. Quinion, 
with his hands tn his pockets, stood looking out 
of window ; and I stood looking at them all. 

MWDavidsssaid Nir Murdstone, “to te young 
this is a world for action ; not for moping and 
droning in.” 

‘As you do,” added his sister. 

hane Niairestone; leave at. to. meg. if “Kou 
please: Lusay,; David, tothe young: this isa 
world for action, and not for moping and dron- 
ing in, It is especially so fora young boy of your 

disposition, which requires a great deal of cor- 
recting; and to which no greater service can be 
done than to force it to conform to the ways 
of the working world, and to bend it and break 
its 

said his 
And 


“for stubbornness won't do here,” 
sister. ‘ What it wants is, to be crushed. 
crushed it must be. Shall be, too !” 

Fle “ave her-w look; Nalf am remonstrance, 
half in approval, and went on: 

“| suppose you know, David, that I am not 
rich. At any rate, you know it now. You 
have received some considerable education 
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already: Edweation: is <costh 3 and even if it 
were not, a ¥ could aftord it, "Lam of opinion 
that it would not be at all advantageous to you 
to be kept ata school. What is before you isa 
fight with the world ; and the sooner vou begin 
it, the better.” 

i think it oceurred:to me that’ ]had already 
begun it, in my poor way: but it occurs to me 
now, whether or no. 

AOU havecnenre  he-conmmtine hose: 
tioned sometimes,” said Myr. Murdstone. 

“The counting-house, sir?” I repeated. 

‘Of Murdstone and Grinby, in the wine 
traces hevreplred, 

I suppose I looked uncertain, for he went on 
hastily: 

“Vou have heard ‘the counting-house’ men- 
tioned. -of the» business; or the cellars,.or ‘the 
wharf, or something about 1t.” 

“JF think I have heard the business men- 
tioned, sir,” I said, remembering what I vaguely 
knew of his and his sister’s resourees. ‘* But 
don’t know when.” 

“Tt does not matter when,” he retumed. 
“ Mr. Quinion manages that business.” 

iglanced at the latter deferentially as- he 
stood looking out of window. 

“ Mr. Quinion suggests that it gives employ- 
ment to some other boys, and that he sees no 
reason why it shouldn’t, on the same terms, give 
employment to you.” 

“ He having,” Mr. Quinion observed in a low 
voice, and half turning round, ‘no other pros- 
pect, Murdstone.” 

Mr. Murdstone, with an impatient, even an 
angry gesture, resumed, without noticing what 
eich. sare 

‘Those terms are, that you will earn enough 
for yourself to provide for your eating and drink- 
ing and pocket-money. Your lodging (which I 
have arranged for) will be paid by me. So will 
One washing—” 

—Which will be kept down to my estimate,” 
said his sister. 

“Your clothes will be looked after for you, 
too,” said Mr. Murdstone; “as you will not be 
alilg;yeb awhile, to.cet them for yourself, “So 
you are now going to London, David, with Mr. 
(Juinion, to begin the world on your own ac- 
county” 

‘In short, you are provided for,” observed 
his sister; “Cand will please to do your duty.” 

Though I quite understood that the purpose 
of this announcement was to get rid of me, I 
have no distinet remembrance whether it pleased 
or frightened me. My impression is, that I was 


men- 


ina state of confusion about it, and, oscillating 





between the two points, touched neither. Nor 
had I much time for the clearing of my thoughts, 
as Mr. Quinion was to go upon the morrow. 

Behold me, on the morrow, in a much-worn 
little white hat, with a black crape round it for 
my mother, a black jacket, and a pair of hard 
stiff corduroy trousers—which Miss Murdstone 
considered the best armour for the legs in that 
fight with the world which was now to come off: 
behold me so attired, and with my little worldly 
all before me in a small trunk, sitting, a lone 
lorn child (as Mrs, Gummidge might have said), 
in the post-chaise that was carrying Mr. Quinton 
to the London coach at Yarmouth! See, how 
our house and church are lessening in the dis- 
tance ; how the grave beneath the tree 1s blotted 
out by intervening objects ; how the spire points 
upward from my old playground no more, and 
the sky is empty ! 





CECA PAR 


I BEGIN LIFE ON MY OWN ACCOUNT, AND DON’T 
LIKE IT. 


KNOW enough of the world now, 
( to have almost lost the capacity of 
; being much surprised by anything ; 
but it is matter of some surprise to 
iné, even-now, that Lcain have been 
so easily thrown away at such an 
age. <A child of excellent abilities, and 
with strong powers of observation, quick, 
eager, delicate, and scon hurt bodily or men- 
tally, it seems wonderful to me that nobody 
should have made any sign in my behalf. But 
pone “vas made sand 1 became, at ‘tei years 
old, a little labouring hind in the service of 
Murdstone and Grinby. 

Murdstone and Grinby’s warehouse was at the 
water side. It was down in Blackfriars. Modern 
improvements have altered the place ; but it was 
the last house at the bottom of a narrow street, 
curving down hill to the river, with some stairs 
at the end, where people took boat. It was a 
crazy old house with a wharf of its own, abutting 
on the water when the tide was in, and on the 
mud when the tide was out, and hterally over- 
run with rats. Its panelled rooms, discoloured 
with the dirt and smoke of a hundred years, IJ 
dare say ; its decaying floors and staircase; the 
squeaking and scuffling of the old grey rats down 
in the cellars; and the dirt and rottenness of 
the place ; are things, not of many years ago, in 
my mind, but of the present instant. They are 
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all before me, just as they were in the evil hour 
when | went amone them for the first time, wit!: 
iny trembling hand in Mr, Quinton’s. 

Murdstone and Grinby’s uade was among a 
good many kinds of people, but an important 
branch of it was the supply of wines and spirits 
to certain packet ships. I forget now where 
they chiefly went, but I think there were some 
among them that made voyages both to the 
Kast and West Indies. I know that a great 
many empty bottles were one of the conse- 
quences of this traffic, and that certain men and 
boys were employed to examine them against 
the hight, and reject those that were flawed. and 
to. rinse ahd awash them, When the ‘empty 
bottles ran short, there were labels te be pasted on 
full ones, or corks to be fitted to them, or seals 
to be put upon the corks, or finished bottles to 
be packed in casks. All this work was my work, 
and of the boys employed upon it I was one. 

There were three or four of us, counting me. 
My working place was established in a corner of 
the warehouse, where Mr. Quinion could sve 
me, when he chose to stand up on the bottom 
rail of his stool in the counting-house, and look 
at me through a window above the desk. Hither, 
on the first morning of my so auspiciously be- 
ginning life on my own account, the oldest of 
the regular boys was summoned to show me my 
business. His name was Mick Walker, and he 
wore a ragged apron anda paper cap. He in- 
formed me that his father was a bargeman, and 
walked, in a black velvet head-dress, in the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. He also informed me that our 
principal associate would be another boy whom 
he introduced by the—to me—extraordinary 
name of Mealy Potatoes. I discovered, how- 
ever, that this youth had not been christened by 
that name, but that it had been bestowed upon 
him in the warehouse, on account of his com- 
plexion, which was pale or mealy. Alealy’s 
father was a waterrman, who had the additional 
distinction of being a fireman, and was engaged 
as such at one of the large theatres ; where some 
young relation of Mealy’s—I think his little 
sister—did Imps in the Pantomimes. 

No words can express the secret agony of my 
soul as I sunk into this companionship; compared 
these henceforth every-day associates with those 
of my happier childhood—not to say with Steer- 
forth, Traddles, and the rest of those boys ; and 
felt my hopes of growing up to be a learned and 
distinguished man crushed in my bosom. ‘The 
deep remembrance of the sense I had, of being 
utterly without hope now; of the shame I felt 
in my position; of the misery it was to my 
young heart to believe that day by day what I 
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ee, ae ae anole ted in, and 

aised mivianey and ay eelition to bs avould 
ies away from me, Little by littl. never to be 
brought back anv more; cainot ee written. As 
often as Mick Walker went away in the course 
of that forenoon. I mingled my ‘tears with the 
yater in -which 1 was washiny the hottles:~and 
sobbel as i there were a flaw in my own breast, 
and it were in danger of bursting. 

The counting-house clock was 
yelve. aud theneé-was: ceneril qwenaration 
coins, towdinner. whew. She -Oaimen: aaiiped a 
the counting-house window. and beckonel to 
mes{6-.¢0" uns arent ine anh doin: eer e <a 
stoutish, middle-aged person. in a brown surtout 
and black tights and shoes, with no more hair 
upon. his head Gvineh was liree one, aod ery 
shining) than there 1s upon aa egy, and with a 
very “extensive sec, winciihe aimed, fll pon 
me. Js dlothes were shabby but he: hadoan 
imposing shirt-collar on. He carried a jaunty 
sort of a stick, with a large pair of rusty tassels 
tO-theetiel a quizzing-glass. hung outside his coat, 
—for ornament, I afterwards found, as he very 
seldom looked through it, and couldn’t see any- 
thing when he did. 

“This,” said Mir. Quinion, in allusion to my- 
selie cis nes 

Eis. sal the stranger, with qocerat, Con: 
descending roll Me iis kOe tnd a Certain Te 
describabie air of doing something genteel, which 
impressed me very much, “is Master Copper- 
field. hope T see youswell, tire 

[said I was very svell, andshaped he was:. I 
was sufficiently ill at ease, Lfeaven knows; but 
it was not in my nature to complain much at 
that time of my life, so 1 said 1 was very well, 
and hoped he was. 

el amie Sane ies Sim er. “thank bienveiy, 
minteswGH. 21 hayeacecivedsa: letter frome Die 
Murdstone, in which he mentions that he would 
desire me to receive into an apartment in the 
rear of my house, which ts at present unoceu- 
pied—and is, in short, to be let as a short,” 
said the stranger, 
confidence, “as a bedroom—the young beginner 
whom I have now the pleasure to—” and the 
stranger waved his hand, and settled his chin in 
his shirt-collar. 
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“Tis: 9s lite Micawber,”- said’ Mr sOuimion 
to me. 
vncht) sacl athe etrancern.* that 1s any 


names 

“evr N Cuca, Sal Sin hinion. 1s nowy 
to Afr. AIurdstone. Tie takes orders fur us on 
commission, when he can get any. He has been 
written to by Mr. 


with a smile and in a burst of 


Aiurdstone, un the subject of 
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your lodgings, and he will receive you 
lodger.” 

Sal eadciess; said Mr ies ber 
sor ‘Terrace, City Road. I—zin short.” 


Aeiy ber. swith, thre -same-centech ain 


ters Nae 
said Mr. 
and in 


another burst of confidence—" I live there.” 
1 made him a bow. 
* Under the unpression,” said Mr. Micawber. 
“that your peregrinations in this metropolis 


have net as-yet been. estensives and that you 
might have some difficulty in penetrating the 
arcana of the Modenr Babylon in the direction 
of the City Road—in short,” said Mr. Micawber. 
in another burst of confidence, “ that you night 
lose yourself—f shall be happy to call this even- 
noe, an instal you in the knowledge of the 
nearest way.’ 

T thanked him with all my heart, for ah awas 
friendly in him to olier to take that trouble. 

fe ACw at hou. sad: oir, Bea bern snail 
(a 


‘ At about eight,” said Mr, Quinion. 


‘At about ermht,’ sam’ Mr. Micawber, “1 
beg to wish you good day, Aly. Quinion. I will 


intrude no longer.” 

So he put on his hat, and went out with his 
cane under his arm: very upright, and humming 
a tune when he was clear of the counting-house. 

Mr. Quinion then formally engaged me to be 
as useful as I could in the warehouse of Murd- 
stonesand Grinby, atavcalain b think; of six 
shillings a weck. 1] am not clear whether it was 
six or seven, Iam inclined to believe, from my 
uncertainty on this head, that it was six at first 
and: seven altérwards:. te patl)-me a arcele 
down (from his own pocket, I believe), and 1 
gave Mealy sixpence out of it to get my trunk 
carried to Windsor ‘Terrace at night : it being 
too heavy for my strength, small as it was. I 
paid sixpence more for my dinner, which was a 
meat pie and a turn at a neighbouring pump ; 
and passed the hour which was allowed jor that 
meal, in walking about the streets. 

At the appointed time in the evening, Mr. 
Micawber reappeared. I washed my hands and 
face, to do the greater honour to his gentility, 
and we walked to our house, as I suppose I 
must now call it, together; Mr. Micawber im- 
pressing the names of streets, and the shapes of 
corner houses upon me, as we went along, that 
I might find my way back easily, in the morning. 

Arrived at his house in Windsor Terrace 
(which I noticed was shabby like himself, but 
also, like himself, made all the show it coud), 
he presented me to Alrs. Micawber, a thin a 
faded Jady, not at all young, who was sitting 3 

the parlour (the first floor was altogether un- 
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S OF CORNER HOUSES UPON ME 


STREETS AND THE SHAPE 


IMPRESSING TILE NAMES OF 


MICAWBER, 


SONERY 


ING.” 


ND MY WAY BACK EASILY IN THE MORN 


THAT 1 MIGHT FI 


AS WE WENT ALONG, 
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furnished, and the blinds were eae ee to de- 
lude the neighbours), with a baby at her breast. 
‘This baby was one of twins; and [ may remark 
here that I hardly ever, in all my experience of 
the fnily, saw both the twins ‘detached trom 
Mrs. Micawber at the same time. One of them 
was always taking reireshment. 

‘There were two other children : Master Micaw- 
ber, aged about four, and Miss Micawber, aged 
about “three. These and. dark: complexioned 
young woman, with a habit of snorting, who was 
servant to the family, and informed me, before 
hal€an hour had expired, that she was ‘‘a Orfling,” 
and came from St. Luke’s workhouse, in the 
neighbourhood, completed the establishment. 
My room was at the top of the house, at the 
back ; a close chamber; stencilled all over with 
an ornament which my young imagination re- 
presented as a blue muttin; and very scantily 
turnished. 

* T never thought,” said Mrs. Micawber when 
she came up, twin and all, to show me the apart- 
ment, and sat down to take breath, “ before I 
was married, when I lived with papa and mamma, 
that I should ever find it necessary to take a 
lodger. But Mr. Micawber being in difficulties, 
all ‘considerations of private feeling must give 
way.” 

J Sarel-s “Ves, MLacainic” 

‘Mr. Micawber’s difficulties are almost over- 
whelming just at present,” said Mrs. Micawber ; 
“and ae it is possible to bring him through 
them, I don’t know. When I hved at home 
with papa and mamma, I really should have 
hardly understood what ‘the word meant, in the 
sense in which I now employ it, but experientia 
does it—as papa used to say.” 

I cannot satisfy myself whether she told me 
that Mr. Micawber had been an officer in the 
Marines, or whether I have imagined it. I only 
know that I believe to this hour that he zs in 
the Marines once upon a time, without knowing 
why. He was. a sort of town. traveller fora 
number of miscellaneous houses, now; but made 
little or nothing of it, I am afraid, 

“Tf Mr. Micawber’s creditors wi not give 
him time,” said Mrs. Micawber, “they must take 
the consequences ; and the sooner they bring it 
to an issue the better. Blood cannot be ob- 
tained from a stone, neither can anything on 
account be obtained at present (not to mention 
law expenses) from Mr. Muicawber.” 

I never can quite understand whether my pre- 
cocious self-dependence confused Mrs. Micawber 
in reference to my age, or whether she was so 
full of the subject that she would have talked 
about it to the very twins if there had been 
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ar ie elec To comminuntente with, but t 
the stram in which ab He atic She went-on 
accordingly all the tine I ee her. 

Poor She: Mhicaw bere Saeaidsheshad tried 
to exert hurscli sand soca havene cloabt. she 
had. ‘The centre of the streci-door was perfvetls 
covered wit bh aocereat heas on which was 
CNP ANON NEG awber s Boarding E-tablish- 
ment for Young Ladies ;” but I never tound that 
any voune lady nslever been tus scvool there. 
or that any voung lady ever came, or proposed 
to come; or that the least preparation was ever 
made to receive any young lady. The only 
visitors I ever saw or heard of, were creditors. 
They used to come at all hours, and some of 
them were quite ferocious. One dirty-laced man, 
I think he was a bootmaker, used to edge him- 
self into the passage as early as seven oclock 
in the morning, and call up the stairs to Mr, 
Come” AOtall Ont wets vou 
know.  -Payars, willsyon? “Don't hide, yon 
know; that’s mean. I wouldn't be mean if I 
Was you. Pays, willsyoue” Vowgust pus ts, 
d'ye hear? Come!” Receiving no answer to 
these taunts, he would mount mn his wrath to 
the words “swindlers” aid: “robbers; and 
these being inefiectual too, wouid sometirnes go 
to the extremity of crossing the street, and roar- 
ing up at the windows of the second floor. where 
he knew Mr. Micawber was. At these times, 
Mr. Micawber would be transported with grici 
and mortification, even to the length (as I was 
once made aware by a scream from his wife) of 
making motions at himself with a razor ; but 
within half an hour afterwards, he would polish 
up his shoes: with extraordinary pains, and go 
out, humming a tune with a greater air of gen- 
tility than ever. Mrs. Micawber was guite as 
elastic. I have known her to be throw n into 
fainting fits by the king’s taxes at three o'clock, 
and to eat lamb- chops, breaded, and drink warm 
ale (paid for with two teaspoons that had gone 
to the pawnbroker’s) at four. On one occasion, 
when an execution had just been put in, coming 
home through some chance as early as six 0 ‘clock. 
I saw her lying (of course with a twin) under the 
grate ina swoon, with her hair all torn about her 
face ; but I never knew her more cheerful tha 
she w as, that very same night, over a veal-cutlet 
before the kitchen fire, telling me stories about 
her papa and mamma, and the company they 
used to keep. 

In this house, and with this family, I passed 
my leisure time. My own exclusive breakfast 
of a penny loaf and a pennyworth of milk, I 
provided myself; I kept another small loaf, and 
a modicum of cheese, on a particular shelf of a 
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orsuch st Fis as fav as Covent Gardem Alarket, 
and stared at the pine-apples. I was fond of 
wandering about the Adelphi, because it was a 


particular cupboard, to make my supper on | 
when I came back at night. This made a hole 
in the six or seven shillings, I know well; and 


| Wias>:Out-al The Ww arehouse all dav, and had to 

support myself on that money all the week. 
Bron Monday morning until Saturday night, I 
had no advice, no counsel, no encouragement, 
no consolation, no assistance, no support, of any 
kind, from any one, that I can eall to mind, as I 
hope to go to Heaven ! 

I was so young and childish, and so little 
qualified—how could I be otherwise ?—to under- 
take the whole charge of my own existence, 
that often, in going to Murdstone and Grinby’s, 
of a morning, | could not resist the stale pastry 
put out for sale at half-price at the pastrycooks’ 
doors, and spent in that the money I should 
have kept for my dinner. ‘Then, I went with- 
out my dinner, or bought a roll or a slice of 
pudding. I remember two pudding-shops_ be- 
tween which I was divided, according to my 
finances. One was ina court close to St. Mar- 
tin’s Church—at the back of the church,—which 
is now removed altogether. The pudding at 
that shop was made of currants, and was rather 
a special pudding, but was dear, twopennyworth 
not being larger than a pennyworth of more 
ordinary pudding. A good shop for the latter 
was in the Strand—somewhere in that part which 
has been rebuilt since. It was a stout pale pud- 
ding, heavy and flabby, and with great flat 
raisins in it, stuck ip whole at wide distances 

apart. It came up hot at about my time every 
day. and many a day did I dine off it. When 1 
dined regularly and handsomely, I had a saveloy 
and a penny loaf, or a fourpenny plate of red 
beef from a cook’s shop; ora plate of bread and 
cheese and a glass of beer, from a miserable old 
public-house opposite our place of business, 
called the Lion, or the Lion and something else 
that TL have forgotten: “Once, remember carry- 
ing my own bread (which I had brought from 
home in the morning) under my arm, wrapped 
in a piece of paper, like a book, and going to a 
famous alamode beef-house near Drury Lane, 
and ordering a ** small plate” of that delicacy to 
eat with it. What the waiter thought of such a 
strange little apparition coming in all alone, I 
don't know; but I can see him now, staring at 
me as I ate my dinner, and bringing up the 
other waiter to look. I gave him a halfpenny 
for himself, and I wish he “hadn't taken it. 

We-had halfan-hour, I think; for tea. Wien 
I had money enough, I used to get half a pint 
of ready-made coffee anda slice of bread and 
butter. “When 7 had none, I used to look -at-a 
venison-shop in Fleet Street ; or I have strolled, 





mysterious place, with those dark arches. I'see 
myself emerging one evening from some of these 
arches, on a little publie- -house close to the 
river, with an open space before it, where some 
coal-heavers were dancing; to look at whom I 
sat down upon a bench. JI wonder what they 
thought of me! 

TF was such saceliles ane, $0, little; that) ire 
quently when IL went inte the ‘bar of a‘strange 
public-house for a glass of ale or porter, to 
moisten what I had tor dinner, they were afraid 
to give it me. I remember one hot evening I 
went into the bar of a public-house, and said to 
the landlord : 

What is your best—your very best—ale a 
glass?” For it wasa special oceasion. I don't 
know what. It may have been my birthday. 

“ Twopence-halfpenny,” says the landlord, 
‘is the price of the Genuine Stunning ale.” 

“Then: “says 1, producing: the aioneyy 
draw me a glass of the Genuine Stunning, 
please, with a good head to it.” 

The landlord looked at me in return over the 
bar, from head to foot, with a strange smile on 
his face; and instead of drawing the beer, looked 
round the screen and said something to his wife. 
She came out from behind it, with her work in 
her hand, and joined him in surveying me. Here 
we stand, all three, before me now. The land- 
lord in his shirt sleeves, leaning against the bar 
window-frame ; his wife looking over the little 
half-door ; and I, in some confision, looking up 
at them from outside the partition. ‘They asked 
me a good many questions; as, what my name 
was, how old 1 was, where I lived, how I was 
employed, and how I came there. To all of 
which, that I might commit nobody, I invented, 
I am afraid, appropriate answers. ‘They served 
me with the ale, though I suspect it was not the 
Genuine Stunning ; and the landlord's wife, open- 
ing the little halt-door of the bar, and bending 
dow nh, gave me my money back, and gave me a 
kiss that was halt admiring, and half compas- 
sionate, but all womanly and good, I am sure. 

I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously 
and unintentionally, the scantiness of my re- 
sourees or the difficulties of my life. I know 
that if a shilling were given me by Mr. Quinion 
at any time, 1 spent it in a dinner or actea. I 
know that [ worked from morning until night, 
with common men and boys, a shabby child. I 
know that I lounged about the streets, insufii- 
ciently and unsatisfactorily fed. I know that, 
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but for the mercy of God, I might easily have 
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been, for any care that was taken of me. a litle | ever knew but I. How much I suffered, it is, 
robber or a little vagabond. as T have said already, utterly beyond my power 
Yet I held some station at Murdstone and | to tell. But } kept my own counsel, and I did 
Grinby’s too. Besides that Mr. Quinton did , my work. I knew from the first, that, 1f I could 
what a careless man so occupied, and dealing | not do my work as well as any of the rest, I 
with a thing so anomalous, could, to treat me as | could not hold myself above slight and con- . 
one upon a difierent footing from the rest, I; tempt. I soon became at least as expeditious 
never said, to man or boy, how it was that I andas skilfulas either of the other boys. Though 
came to be there, or gave the least indication of | perfectly famihar with them, my conduct and 
being sorry that I was there. That I suffered manner were different enough from theirs to 
in secret, and that I suffered exquisitely, no one — place a space between us. They and the men 
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“THE YOUNG MAN STILL REPLIED: ‘COME TO THE POLLIS!’? AND WAS DRAGGING ME AGAINST THE DONKEY 
IN A VIOLENT MANNER, AS IF THERE WERE ANY AFFINITY BETWEEN THAT ANIMAL AND A MAGISTRATE.” 


cenerally spoke of me as “the little gent,” or | belled against my being so distingmshed ; but 
“the young Suffolker.” A certam man named | Mick Walker settled him in no time. 

Gregory, who was foreman of the packers, and My rescue from this kind of existence I con- 
another named Tipp, who was the carman, and | sidered quite hopeless, and abandoned, as such, 
altogether. I am solemnly convinced that I 
times as * David ;” but I think it was mostly | never for one hour was reconciled to it, or was 
when we were very confidential, and when I had © otherwise than miserably unhappy; but I bore 
made some efiorts to entertain them, over our | it; and even to Peggotty, partly for the love of 
work, with some results of the old readings— , her and partly for shame, never in any letter 
which were fast perishing out of my remem- (though many passed between us) revealed the 
brance. Mealy Potatoes uprose once, and re- . truth. 
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wore a red jacket, used to address me some- 
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Mr. Micawber’s difficulties were an addition to 
the distressed state of my mind. In my forlorn 
state I became quite attached to the family. and 
used to walk about, busy with Alrs. Micawber’s 
calculations of ways and means, and heavy with 
the weight of Mr. Micawber’s debts. On a 
Saturday night, which was my grand. treat,— 
partly because it was a great thing to walk home 
with six or seven shillings in my pocket, looking 
into the shops and thinking what such a sum 
would buy, and partly because I went home 
early,—Alrs. Micawber would make the most 
heart rending confidences to me; also on a Sun- 
day morning, when I mixed the portion of tea 
or coffee I had bought over-night, in a little 
shaving-pot, and sat late at my breakfast. it 
was nothing at all unusual for Mr. Micawber to 
sob violently at the beginning of one of these 
Saturday night conversations, and sing about 
Jack’s delight being his lovely Nan, towards the 
end of it. I have known him come home to 
supper-avith a flood of tears; and saxdeclaration 
that nothing was now left but a jail; and go to 


bed making a calculation of the expense of 


putting bow-windows to the house, “in case any- 
thing tured up,” which was his favourite ex- 
pression. And Mrs. Micawber was just the 
same, 

A curious equality of friendship, originating, I 
Suppose, In our respective circumstances, sprung 
up between me and these people notwithstand- 
ing the ludicrous disparity in our years. But I 
never allowed myself to be prevailed upon to 
accept any invitation to eat and drink with them 
out of their stock (knowing that they got on 
badly with the butcher and baker, and had often 
not too much for themselves) until Mrs. Micaw- 
ber took me into her entire as ‘This 

she did one evening as follows 

“« Naster Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
*Linake ne- stranger of ae and. therefore cdo 
not hesitate to say that Mr. Micawber’s difficul- 
tics are coming to a crisis.” 

it made re very miserable-to hear 1t, and] 
looked at Mrs. Micawber’s red eyes with the 
uiniost sympathy. 

“With the exception of the heel of a Dutch 
cheese—which is not adapted to the wants of a 
young family "said Mrs. Micawber, * there is 
really not a scrap of anything in the larder. I 
was accustomed to speak of the larder when I 
lived with papa and mamma, and I used the 
ee almost unconsciously. What I mean to 

express is, that there is nothing to eat in the 
house.” 

“Wear ime!” I said, mm ereat-concern: 

I had two or three shillings of my week’s 
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money in my pocket—from which I presume 
that it must have been on a Wednesday night 
when we held this conversation—and I hastily 
produced them, and with heartfelt emotion 
becued|) Nes. Alicaw ber ‘tocaccept- Of tlieniaas <2 
loan. bitte that adi. Inssing ime. anc maki ing 
me put them back in my pocket, rephed that 
she couldn’t think of it. 

eNO, mis dear Master Coppericlds san sires 

far be it from my thoughts! But you have a 
discretion beyond your years, and can render 
me another kind ef service, if you aril cane) Sa 
service Iwill thankfully accept of. 

Pierredi Alas Micawber to name it. 

“1 have parted with the plate myself,” said 
Mlisaicaw ers Sis tea vous anc arate 
of sugars, I have at dilierent times borrowed 
money on, in secret, with my own hands. But 
the twins. are a creat ties; and to me. with my 
recollections of papa and mamma, these transac- 
tions “Are: very painiul. “There are ‘still.atew 
trifles that we could part with, Mr. Micawber’s 
feelings would never 
them; and Clickett ’—this was the girl from 
the workhouse—“ being of a vulgar mind, would 
take painful liberties if so much confidence was 
reposed in her, Master Coppertield, if 1 might 
ask you "— 

I understood Mrs. Micawber now, and begged 
her to make use of me to any extent. I began 
to dispose of the more portable articles of pro- 
perty that very evening; and went out on a 
similar expedition almost every morning before 
I went to Murdstone and Grinby’s. 

Mr Mieawber had afew books ona. little 
chiffonier, which he called the hbrary; and 
those went first. I carried them, one after 
another, to a bookstall in the City oad—one 
parteor avhich, near our “house «was: Alinest: all 
bookstalls and bird-shops then—and sold them 
for whatever they would bring. 
this bookstall, who lived in a little house behind 
iG Usethte-set tipsy ey em elit and: ote. “be 
violently scolded by his: wite cey ery morning. 
slove than once, when I went there early, 1 had 
audience of him in a turn-up bedstead, with a 
cut in his forehead ora black eye, bearing wit- 
ness to his excesses over-night (I am afraid he 
was quarrelsome in hts drink), and he, willy a 

shaking hand, endeavouring to find the needful 
shillings j in one or other of the pockets of lus 
clothes, which lay upon the floor, while his wile, 
with a baby in her arms and her shoes down at 
heel, never left off rating him. Sometiunes he 
had Jost his money, and then he would ask me 
to call again ; but his wife had always got some 
—had taken his, [ dare say, while he was drunk 
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—and secretly completed the bargain on the 
stairs, as we went down together. 

At the pawnbroker’s shop, too, T began to be 
very well known. The principal gentleman who 
officiated behind the counter, took a good deal of 
notice 6f mes and often cot me, 1 tecollect: to 
decline a Latin noun or adjective, or to conju- 
gate a Latin verb, in his ear, while he transacted 
nies business. u\iter alb these .eccasions Mies, 
Micawber made a little treat, which was gene- 
rally a-suppers “and there-wasea. peciliar relish 
in these meals which I well remember. 

At last Mr. Micawber’s difficulties came to a 
crisis, and he was arrested early one morning, 
and carried over to the King’s Bench Prison in 
the Borough. He told me, as he went out of 
the house, that the God of day had now gone 
down upon him—and | really thought his heart 
was broken and mine too, But I heard, after- 
wards, that he was seen to play a lively game of 
skittles, before noon. 

On the first Sunday after he was taken there, 
I was to go and see him, and have dinner with 
hiny, Twas tovask miy way tosuchsa place, and 
just short of that place Ishould see such another 
place, and just short of that I should see a yard, 
which I was to cross, and keep straight on until 
Lsawatirmkey, All this I-dids and. when tat 
last I did see a turnkey (poor little fellow that I 
was !), and thought how, when Roderick Ran- 
dom was in a debtors’ prison, there was a man 
there with nothing on him but an old rug, the 
turnkey swam before my dimmed eyes and my 
beating heart. 

Mr. Micawber was waiting for me within the 
gate, and we went up to his room (top story but 
one), and cried very much. He solemnly con- 
jured me, I remember, to take warning by his 
fate ; and to observe that if a man had twenty 
pounds a year for his income, and spent nine- 
teen pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence, he 
vould be happy, but that af he spent twenty’ 
pounds one he would be miserable. After 
which he borrowed a shilling of me for porter, 
gave mea written order on Mrs. Micawber for the 
amount, and put away his pocket-handkerchief, 
and cheered up. 

We sat before a hittle fire, with two bricks put 
within the rusted grate, one on each side, to 
prevent its burning too many coals; until 
another debtor, who shared the room with Mr. 
Micawber, came in from the bakehouse with the 
loin of mutton which was our joint-stock repast. 
Then] was-sent up to.“ Captain Tiopkins” in 
the room overhead, with Mr. Micawber’s com- 


plinents, and I was his young friend, and would 
Captain Hopkins tend me a knife and fork, 





an account of my visit. 
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Cae Topkins Icnt me the knife and fork. 
with his compliments to Mr. Micawber. There 
was a very dirty lady in his little room, and two 
wan girls, his daughters, with shock heads of 
hair, f thought it was better to borrow Cap- 
tain Tlopkins’s knife and fork. than Captain 
Hopkuiss.coml, “Phe captain hinsell wascin 
the last extremity of shabbiness, with large 
whiskers, and an old, old brown greatcoat with 
no other coat bclow it. I his bed rolled 
up ina corner; and what plates and dishes and 
pots he had, on a shelf; and [I divined (God 
knows how) that though the two girls with the 
shock heads: or hair were Captain Hopkins’s 
children, the dirty Jady was not married to 
Captain Hopkins. My timid station on his 
threshold was not occupied more than a couple 
of minutes at most; but I came down again 
with all this in my knowledge. as surely as the 
knife and fork were in my hand. 

There was something gipsy-like and agrecable 
in the dinner, after all. I took back ‘Captain 
Hopkins’s knife and fork early in the afternoon, 
and went home to comfort Mrs. Micawber with 
She fainted when she 
saw me return, and made a little jug of egg-hot 
afterwards *te’-console “us while sve talked\1t 
Over 

don’t know how the household furniture 
came to be sold for the family benefit. or who 
Sold, at. €xcepe that. 2 dich not sold Ie was: 
however, and carried away in a van; except the 
beds, a few chairs, and the kitchen table. With 
these possessions we encamped, as it were, in the 
two parlours of the emptied house in Windsor 'Per- 
race ; Mrs. Micawber, the children, the Orfling, 
and myself; and liv ed i in those rooms night and 
day. I have no idea for how long, though it 
seems to me for a long time. At last “Mrs. 
Micawber resolved to move into the prison. 
where Mr. Micawber had now secured a room 
to himself. So I took the key of the house to 
the landlord, who was very glad to get it; and 
the beds were sent over to the Ning’s Bench, 
except mine, for which a little room was hired 
outside the walls in the neighbourhood of tha 
Institution, very much to my satisfaction, smce 
the Micawbers and I had become too used to 
one another, in our troubles, to part. The 
Orfling was likewise accommodated with an in- 
expensive lodging in the same neighbourhood. 
Mine was a “(quiet back-garret with a sloping 
roof, commanding a pleasant prospect of a 
timber-vard ; and when I took possession of it, 
with the reflection that Mr. Micawber's troubles 
had come to a crisis at last, I thought it quite a 
Paradise: 
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All this time I was working at Murdstone and 
Grinby's in the same common way, and with 
the same common companions, and with the 
same sense of unmented degradation as at first. 
Bat [ never, happily for me no doubt, made a 
single acquaintance, or spoke to any of the 
many boys whom I saw daily in going to the 
warehouse, in coming from it, and in prowling 
about the streets at meal-times. I led the same 
secretly unhappy life; but I led it in the same 
lonely, self-reliant manner. The only changes 
I am conscious of are, first, that I had grown 
more shabby, and secondly, that I was now 
relieved of much of the weight of Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber’s cares ; for some relatives or friends 
had engaged to help them at their present pass, 
and they lived more comfortably in the prison 
than they had lived for a long while out of it. 
I used to breakfast with them now, in virtue of 
some arrangement, of which I have forgotten 
the=details, 4 forret, 100, at «vhat7 hour ihe 
gates were opened in the morning, admitting of 
my going in; but I know that I was often up at 
six o’clock, and that my favourite lounging- 
place in the interval was old London Bridge, 
where I was wont to sit in one of the stone 
recesses, watching the people going by, or to 
look over the balustrades at the. sun shining in 
the water, and lighting up the golden flame on 
the top of the Monument. The Orfling met me 
here sometimes, to be told some astonishing 
fictions respecting the wharves and the Tower ; 
of which I can say no more than that I hope I 
believed them myself. In the evening I used 
to go back to the prison, and walk up and 
down the parade with Mr. Micawber; or play 
casino with Mrs. Micawber, and hear reminis- 
cences: of her*papacand-imamina, — Whether Mr. 
Murdstone knew where I was, I am unable to say. 
1 never told them at Murdstone and Grinby’s. 

Mr. Muicawber’s affairs, although past their 
crisis, Were very much involved by reason of a 
certain “ Deed,’ of which I used to hear a great 
deal, and which I suppose, now, to have been 
some former composition with his creditors, 
though I was so far from being clear about it 
then, that I am conscious of havi ing confounded 
it with those demoniacal parchments which are 
held to have, once upon a time, obtained to a 
great extent in Germany. At last this docu- 
ment appeared to be got out of the way, some- 
how; at all events, it ceased to be the rock 
ahead it had been; and Mrs. Micawber in- 
formed me that © her far nily ” had decided that 
Mr. Micawber should apply for his release under 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, which would set him 
free. she expected, in about six weeks. 
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“And then,” said Mr, Micawber, who was 
present, ‘1 have no doubt'l shall, please Fleaxen; 
begin to be beforehand with the w orld, and to 
live in a perfectly new manner, if—in short, if 
anything turns up.” 

By way of going in for anything that might be 
on the cards, ] call to mind that Mr. Micawber, 
about this time, composed a petition to the 
House of Commons, praying for an alteration in 
the law of imprisonment for debt. I set down 
this remembrance here, because it 1s an instance 
to myself of the manner in which I fitted my old 
books to my altered life, and made stories for 
inyself, out of the streets, and out of inen and 
women; and how some main points in the 
character J shall unconsciously develop, I sup- 
pose, in writing my life, were gradually forming 
all this while. 

There was a club in the prison, in which Mr. 
Micawber, asa gentleman, was a great authority. 
Mr. Micawber had stated his idea of this petition 
to the club, and the club had strongly approved 
of the same. Wherefore Mr. Micawber (who was 
a thoroughly good-natured man, and as active a 
creature about everything but his own affairs as 
ever existed, and never so happy as when he was 
busy about something that could never be of any 
profit to him) set to work at the petition, in- 
vented it, engrossed it on an immense sheet of 
paper, spread it out on a table, and appointed a 
time for all the club, and all within the walls if 
they chose, to come up to his room and sign it. 

When I heard of this approaching ceremony, 
I was so anxious to see them all come 1n, one after 
another, though I knew the greater part of them 
already, and they me, that I got an hour’s leave 
of absence from Murdstone and Grinby’s, and 
established myself in a comer for that purpose. 
As many of the principal members of the club 
as could be got into the small room without 
filling it, supported Mr. Micawber in front of the 
petition, while my old fnend Captain Hopkins 
(who had washed himself, to do honour to so 
solemn an occasion) stationed himself close to 
it, to read it to all who were unacquainted with 
its contents. The door was then thrown open, 
and the general population began to come in, in 
a long file; several waiting outside, while one 
entered, affixed his signature, and went out. To 
everybody in succession, Captain Hopkins said : 
“Have you read it?”’— No.” ‘Would you 
like to hear it read?” If he weakly showed the 
least disposition to hear it, Captain Hopkins, in 
a loud sonorous voice, gave him every word of 
it. “The captain would’ have read: 1t) twenty 


thousand times, if twenty thousand people would 
I remember: a 


have heard him, one by one. 





certain luscious rol] he gave to such phrases as 
“The pcople’s representatives in Parhament 
assembled,” ‘“ Your petitioners therefore humbly 
approach your honourable house,” ‘ His gracious 
Majesty’s unfortunate subjects,” as if the words 
were something real in his mouth, and delicious 
to taste; Mr. Micawber, meanwhile, hstening 
with a little of an author’s vanity, and con- 
templating (not severely) the spikes on the 
opposite wall. 

As I walked to and fro daily between South- 
wark and Blackfriars, and lounged about at 
meal-times in obscure streets, the stones of 
which may, for anything 1 know, be worn at this 
moment by my childish feet, 1 wonder how 
many of these people were wanting in the crowd 
that used to come filing before me in review 
again, to the echo of Captain Hepkins’s voice ! 
When my thoughts go back now, to that slow 
agony of my youth, 1 wonder how much of the 
histories I invented for such people hangs hke a 
must of fancy over well-remembered facts! When 
I tread the old ground, I do not wonder that 1 
seem to see and pity, going on before me, an 
innocent romantic boy, making his imaginative 
world out of such strange experiences and sordid 
things. 


See ieee 


CHAPTER: AIL 


LIKING LIFE ON MY OWN ACCOUNT NO BETTER, 
I FORM A GREAT RESOLUTION. 


man was ordered to be discharged 
under the Act, tomy great joy. His 
creditors were not implacable ; and 

Y Mrs. Micawber informed me that 
ae even the revengeful bootmaker had de- 

clared in open court that he bore him 
no malice, but that when money was owing to 
him he liked to be paid. He said he thought it 
was human nature. 

Mr. Micawber returned to the King’s Bench 
when his case was over, as some fees were to be 
settled, and some formalities observed, before he 
could be actually released. The club received 
him with transport, and held an harmonic meet- 
ing that evening in his honour; while Mrs. 
Micawber and I had a lamb’s fry in private, 
surrounded by the sleeping family. 

“On such an occasion I will give you, Master 
Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, ‘in a little 
more flip,” for we had been having some already, 
“the memory of my papa and mamma.” 


acy . . 
Fs was ripe for hearing ; and that gentle- 
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“Ate theymilead, ma‘am?” I inquired, after 
drinking the toast in a wine-glass. 

“My mamma departed this life,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, “before Mr. Micawber’s difficulties 
conimenced, or atleast before: «they became 
pressing. My papa lived to bail Mr. Micawber 
several times, and then expired, regretted by a 
numerous circle.” 

Mrs, Micawber shook her head, and dropped 
a pious tear upon the twin who happened to be 
in hand. 

As I could hardly hope for a more favourable 
opportunity of putting a question in whieh I had 
a near interest, I said to Mrs. Micawber : 

“Nay I ask, ina'am, what you’ and, Nr. 
Micawber intend to do now that Mr. Micawber 
is out of difficulties, and at liberty? Have you 
settled yet?” 

“My family,” said Mrs. Micawber, who always 
said those two words with an air, though I never 
could discover who came under the denomina- 
tion, ‘‘my family are of opinion that Mr. 
Micawber should quit London, and exert his 
talents in the country. Mr. Micawber is a man 
of great talent, Master Copperfield.” 

Isard: Lavascstire of that, 

‘Of -ereat talent,’ repeated: Mrs. Micawber, 
“My family are of opinion, that, with a little 
interest, something might be done for a man of 
his ability in the Custom House. The influence 
of my family being local, it is their wish that Mr. 
Micawber should go down to Plymouth. They 
think it indispensable that he should be upon the 
spot.” 

“That he may be ready ?” I suggested. 

Exactly” returned Airs.. Micawber.. “That 
he may be ready—in case of anything turning 
up’ 

“ And do you go too, ma’am ?” 

The events of the day, in combination with 
the twins, if not with the flip, had made Mrs. 
Micawber hysterical, and she shed tears as she 
replied:: 

““T never will desert Mr. Micawber, Mr. 
Micawber may have concealed his difficulties 
from me in the first instance, but his sanguine 
temper may have led him to expect that he 
would overcome them. The pearl necklace and 
bracelets which I inherited from mamma, have 
been disposed of for less than half their value ; 
and the set of coral, which was the wedding 
gift of my papa, has been actually thrown away 
for nothing. But I never owilk desert Mr. 
Micawber. No!” cried Mrs. Micawber, more 
affected than before, “I never will doit! It’s 
of no use asking me !” 

I felt quite uncomfortable—as if Mrs. Micaw- 
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ber supposed I had asked her to do anything of 
the sort '—and sat looking at her in alarm. 

«ATrpoaieawber asc lis-laults:” “aie los a1ot 
deny that he is improvident. I do not deny 
thatehe. Das: kept. amen the dark. as “toins 
resources and his Habilities, both,” she went on, 
looking “at the walls“ but never will: desert 
Mr Sicaw ber!” 

Mrs. Micawber having now raised: her voice 
into a perfect scream, I was so frightened that I 
ran off to the club-room, and disturbed Mr. 
Macaw ber in the “act sof. présiding ata. long 
table, and leading the chorus of 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee ho, Dobbin, 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee up, and gee ho—o—o! 
—with the tidings that Mrs. Micawber was in 
an alarming state, upon which he immediately 
burst into tears, and came away with me with 
lus waisteoat full ‘of the heads: and-tails-of. 
shrimps, of which he had been partaking. 

“ania, my angel. scree Mi Micawhber, 
running into the room; “what is the matter ?” 

“Dinever ail! desert: you, Micawhber!” “she 
exclaimed. 

“My life!” said Mr. Micawber, taking her in 
his:arins; “cam: perfectly aware of 1t.” 

“hie 1s “the. parent et umyechidren. Teas 
the father of my twins! He ts the husband of 
my affections,” cried Mrs. Micawber, struggling; 
“and I ne—ver—will desert Mr. Micawber !” 

Mr, Micawber was so deeply affected by this 
proof of her devotion (as to me, I was dissolved 
in’ tears), that: be ling over herin a passionate 
manner, imploring her to look up, and to be 
calm. But the more he asked Mrs, Micawber 
to look up, the more she fixed her eyes on 
nothing ; and the more he asked her to com- 
pose herself, the more she wouldn’t. Conse- 
quently Mr. Micawber was soon so overcome, 
that he mingled his tears with hers and mine; 
until he begged me to do him the favour of 
taking a chair on the staircase, while he got her 
into Led. 1 would have taken my leave for the 
night, but he would not hear of my doing that 
until the strangers’ bell should ring. So I sat 
at the staircase window, until he came out with 
another chair and joined me. 

“Tfow is Mrs, Micawber now, sir?” I said. 

‘Very low,” said Mr. Micawber, shaking his 
head ; “reaction, Ah, this has been a dreadful 
day! We stand alone now—everything is gone 
from us!” 

Mr, Micawber pressed my hand, and groaned, 
and afterwards shed tears. I was greatly touched, 
and disappointed too, for I expected that we 














| should be quite gay on this happy and long- 


looked-for occasion. But Mr.and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber were so used to their old difficulties, I 
think, that they felt quite shipwrecked when 
they camesto consider that they were. released 
from them. All theirelastieity was departed, 
and J never saw-theny half-so. wretched as “on 
this night; insomuch that when the bell rang, 
and Mr, Micawber walked with me to the lodge, 
and parted from me there with a blessing, I felt 
quite afraid to leave him by himself, he was so 
profoundly miserable. 

But through all the confusion and lowness of 
spirits in which we had been, so unexpectedly 
to me, involved, I plainly discerned that Mr. 
and Mrs. Micawber and their family were going 
away from London, and that a parting between 
us was nearat hand, It was in my walk home 
that night, and in the sleepless hours which 
followed when I lay in bed, that the thought 
first occurred to me—though I don’t know how 
it came into my head—which afterwards shaped 
itself into a settled resolution. 

I had grown to be so accustomed to the 
Micawbers, and had been so intimate with them 
in their distresses, and was so utterly friendless 
without them, that the prospect of being thrown 
upon some new shift for a lodging, and going 
once more among unknown people, was hke 
being that moment turned adrift Into my present 
life, with such a knowledge of it ready made, as 
experience had given me. All the sensitive 
feelings it wounded so ernelly, all the shame 
and misery it kept alive within my breast, 
became more poignant as I thought of this; 
and I determimed that the hfe was unendurable. 

That there was no hope of escape from it, 
unless the escape was my own act, I knew quite 
well. I rarely heard from Miss Murdstone, and 
never from Mr. Murdstone: but two or three 
parcels of made or mended clothes had come up 
for me, consigned to Mr. Quinion, and in each 
there Wwas.a-scrap of paper to the-effectthat 
}. M. trusted: D. -C. was. applying Timself ‘to 
business, and devoting himself wholly to his 
duties—not the least hint of my ever being any- 
thing else than the common drudge into which 
I was fast settling down. 

The very next day showed’ me, while my 
mind was in the first agitation of what it had 
conceived, that Mrs. Micawber had not spoken 
of their going away without warrant. They took 
a lodging in the house where I lived, for a 
week; at the expiration of which time they 
were to start for Plymouth. Mr. Micawber hin- 
self came down to the counting-house, in the 
afternoon, to tell Mr. Quinion that he must 











relinquish me on the day of his departure, and 
to give me a high character, which [ am sure 
I deserved, And Mr. Quinion, calling in ‘Tipp 
the carman, who was a “married man, and had 
a2 room to let, quartered me prospectively on 
him—by our mutual consent, as he had every 
reason to think; for I said nothing, though my 
resolution was now taken. 

I passed my evenings with Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber, during the remaining term of our 
residence tnder the same roof; and I think we 
became fonder of one another as the time went 
on. On the last Sunday, they invited me to 
dinner; and we had a loin of pork and apple 
sauce, and a pudding. I had bought a spotted 
wooden horse over-night as a parting gift to 
little Wilkins Micawber—that was the boy—and 
a doll for little Emma. I had also bestowed a 
shilling on the Orfling, who was about to be 
disbanded. 

We had a very pleasant day, though we were 
all in a tender state about our approaching 
separation. 

“‘T shall never, Master Copperfield,” said 
Mrs. Micawber, “revert to the period when 
Mr. Micawber was in difficulties, without think- 
ing of you. Your conduct has always been of 
the most delicate and obliging description. You 
have never’ been a. lodger. You have been a 
fiend, 

My dear,” said. Nos. Macawber > “Copper 
field,” for so he had been accustomed to call me 
of late, “has a heart to feel for the distresses of 
his fellow-creatures when they are behind a 
cloud, and a head to plan, and a hand to—— 
in short, a general ability to dispose ef such 
available property as could be made away with.” 

I expressed my sense of this commendation, 
and said I was very sorry we were going to lose 
one another, 

“My dear young friend,” said Mr. Micawber, 
“1 am older than you; a. man. of someé. ex- 
perience in life, and—and of some experience, 
in short, in difficulties, generally speaking. At 
present, and until something turns up (which I 
am, I may say, hourly expecting), I have nething 
to bestow but advice. Still my advice is so far 
worth taking that—in short, that I have never 
taken it myself, and am the ”—here Mr. Micaw- 
ber, who had been beaming and smiling, all 
over his head and face, up to the present moment, 
checked himself and frowned—* the miserable 
wretch you behold.” 

“ My.dear Micawber !” urged his wife. 

“Tsay,” returned, Mr. ‘Micawher,. quite for- 
getting himself, and smiling again, “ the miser- 
able wretch you behold. My advice is, never 





‘in the progress of revolving years, 
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do to-morrow what you can do to-day. Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time. Collar him.” 

“My poor papa’s maxim,” Mrs. Micawber 
observed, 

“Moetiedn sald aire slicawber, “your papa 
was. very wellin his way, and: Tleaven: forbid 
that I should disparage him. ‘Take him for all 
in all, we ne’er shall—in short, make the ac- 
quaintance, probably, of anybody else possess- 
ing, at his time of life, the same legs for gaiters, 
and able to read the same description of print, 
without spectacles. But he applied that maxim 
io our marriage, my dear; and that was so far 
prematurely entered into, in consequence, that 
I never recovered the expense.” 

Mr. Micawber looked aside at Mrs. Micawber, 
and added: “ Not that I am sorry for it. Quite 
the contrary, my love.’ After which he was 
grave for a minute or so. 

“My other piece of advice, Copperfield,” 
said Mr. Micawber, “ you know. Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen 
nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds 
ought and six, result misery. The blossom 1s 
blighted, the leaf is withered, the God of day 
goes down upon the dreary scene, and—and in 
short you are for ever floored. As I am!” 

To make his example more impressive, Mr. 
Micawber drank a glass of punch with an air of 
great enjoyment and_ satisfaction, and whistled 
the College Hornpipe. 

I did not fail to assure him that I would 
store these precepts in my mind, though indeed 
I had no need to do so, for, at the time, they 
affected me visibly. Next morning I met the 
whole family at the coach-ofiice, and. saw them, 
with a desolate heart, take their places outside, 
at the back. 

“Master Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
“God bless you! I never can forget all that, 
you know, and I never would if I could.” 

“ Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “ fare- 
well! very happiness and prosperity! If, 
1 could 
persuade myself that my blighted destiny had 
been a warning to you, I should feel that T had 
not occupied another man’s place in existence 
altogether in vain. In case of anything turning 
up (of which I am rather confident), 1 “shall be 
extremely happy if it should be in my power to 
improve your prospects.” 

I thinky ase Bigs Micawbersat-at- the back-of 
the coach, with the children, and I stood in the 
road looking wistfully at them, a mist cleared 
from her eyes, and she saw what a little creature 
I really was. I think so, because she beckoned 
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to me to climb up, with quite a new and motherly 
expression in her face, and put herarm round my 
neck, and gave me just sucha kiss as she nught 
have given to her own boy. I had barely time 
to get down again before the coach started, and 
I could hardly see the family for the handker- 
cnefs they waved. It was gone in a amimute, 
‘The Orfling and I stood looking vacantly at each 
other in the middle of the road, and then shook 
hands and said good-bye; she going back, I 
suppose, to St. Luke’s workhouse, as I went to 
begin my weary day at Murdstone and Grinby’s. 

But with no intention of passing many more 
weary days there. No. I had resolved to run 
away.—To go, by some means or other, down 
into the country, to the only relation I had in 
the world, and tell my story to my aunt, Miss 
Letsey. 

I have already observed that I don’t know 
how this desperate idea came into my brain. 
But, once there, it remained there ; and hardened 
into a purpose than which I have never enter- 
tained a more determined purpose in my life. I 
am far from sure that I believed there was any- 
thing hopeful in it, but my mind was thoroughly 
made up that it must be carried into execution. 

Again, and again, and a hundred times again, 
since the night when the thought had first 
occurred to me and banished sleep, I had gone 
over that old story of my poor mother’s about 
my birth, which it had been one of my great 
delights in the old time to hear her tell, and 
which I knew by heart. My aunt walked into 
that story, and walked out of it, a dread and 
awful personage; but there was one Hittle trait 
in her behaviour which I liked to dwell on, and 
which gave me some faint shadow of encourage- 
ment. I could not forget how my mother had 
thought that she felt her touch her pretty hair 
with no ungentle hand; and though it might 
have been altogether my mother’s fancy, and 
might have had no foundation whatever in fact, 
I made a little picture, out of it, of my terrible 
aunt relen.ing towards the girlish beauty that I 
recollected so well, and loved so much, which 
sottened the whole narrative. It is very possible 
that it had been in my mind a long time, and 
had gradually engendered my determination. 

_AsI did not even know where Miss Betsey 
lived, I wrote a long letter to Peggotty, and 
asked her, incidentally, if she remembered ; pre- 
tending that I had heard of such a lady living at 
a certain place I named at random, and hada 
curiosity to know if it were the same. In the 
course of that letter I told Peggotty that I had 
a particular occasion for half a guinea; and that 
if she could lend me that sum until I could 
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repay it. I should be very much obliged to her, 
and would tell her afterwards what I wanted it 
for. 

Peggotty’s answer soon arrived, and was, as 
usual, full of affectionate devotion. She enclosed 
the half-guinea (I was afraid she must have had 
a world of trouble to get it out of Mr. Barkis’s 
box), and told me that Miss Betsey lived near 
Dover, but whether at Dover itself, at Hythe, 
Sandgate, or Folkestone, she could not say, One 
of our men, however, informing me on my ask- 
ing him about these places, that thev were all 
close together, I deemed this enough for my 
object, and resolved to set out at the end of that 
eek. 

Being a very honest little creature, and un- 
willing to disgrace the memory I was going to 
leave behind me at Murdstone and Grinby’s, I 
considered myself bound to remain until Satur- 
day night; and, as I had been paid a week’s 
wages in advance when I first came there, not 
to present myself in the counting-house at the 
usual hour to receive my stipend. For this 
express reason, I had borrowed the half-guinea, 
that T might not be without a fund for my travel- 
ling expenses. Accordingly, when the Saturday 
night came, and we were all waiting in the ware- 
house to be paid, and Tipp, the carman, who 
hlways took precedence, went in first to draw his 
money, I shook Mick Walker by the hand; asked 
him when it came to his tur to be paid, to 
say to Mr, Quinion that I had gone to move my 
box to Tipp’s ; and, bidding a last good night to 
Mealy Potatoes, ran away. 

My box was at my old lodging over the water, 
and I had written a direction for it on the back 
of one of our address cards that we nailed on 
the casks: “ Master David, to be left till called 
for at the coach-office, Dover.” ‘This I had in 
my pocket ready to put on the box, after I should 
have got it out of the house; and as I went to- 
wards my lodging I looked about me for some 
one who would help me to carry it to the book- 
ing-office. 

There was a long-legged young man with a very 
little empty donkey-cart, standing near the Obe- 
lisk, in the Blackfriars Road, whose eye I caught 
as I was going by, and who, addressing me as 
* eixpenn ort “ol bad: -haipence, hoped UL 
should know him agin to swear to”—in allusion, 
I have no doubt, to my staring at him. I stopped 
to assure him that I had not done so in bad 
manners, but uncertain whether he might or 
might not lke a job. 

* Wot job?” said the long-legged young man. 

“To move a box,” I answered. 

“Wot box ?” said the long-legged young man. 














I told him mine, which was down that street 
there, and which I wanted him to take to the 
Dover coach-office for sixpence. 

“ Done with you fora tanner !” said the long- 
legged young man, and directly got upon his 
cart, which was nothing but a large wooden-tray 
on wheels, and rattled away at sucha rate that 
it. was as. anuch. as: I scould de to--keep: pace 
with the donkey. 

There was a defiant manner about this young 
man, and particularly about the way in which he 
chewed straw as he spoke to me, that I did not 
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much like ; as the bargain was made, however, 
I took him up-stairs to the room I was leaving, 
and we brought the box down, and put it on his 
cart. Now, I was unwilling to put the direction- 
card on there, lest any of my landlord’s family 
should fathom what I was doing, and detain 
me; so I said to the young man that I would 
be glad if he would stop for a minute, when he 
came to the dead-wall of the King’s Bench 
prison. The words were no sooner out of my 
mouth, than he rattled away, as if he, my box, 
the cart, and the donkey, were all equally mad ; 


\ | 


““OH, MY LUNGS AND LIVER, WILL YOU GO FOR THREEPENCE ?” 


and I was quite out of breath with running and 
callng after him, when I caught him at the 
place appointed. 

3eing much flushed and excited I tumbled 
my half-guinea out of my pocket in pulling the 
card out. I put it in my mouth for safety, and 
though my hands trembled a good deal, had 
just tied the card on very much to my satisfac- 
tion, when I felt myself violently chucked under 
the chin by the long-legged young man, and saw 
my half-guinea fly out of my mouth into his 
hand. 

“Wot!” said the young man, seizing me by 


the jacket collar, with a frightful grin. “ This 
is a pollis case, is it? You're a gomg to bolt, 
are you? Come to the pollis, you young war- 
min, ceme to the pollis !” 

‘Vou give me my money back, if you please,” 
said I, very much frightened; “and leave me 
alone.” 

“Come to the pollis!” said the young man. 
‘Vou shall prove it yourn to the pollis.” 

‘Give me my box and money, will you?” I 
cried, bursting into tears, 

The young man still replied: “ Come to the 
pollis !” and was dragging me against the don- 
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key in a violent manner, as if there were any 
affinity between that animal and a magistrate, 
when he changed his mind, jumped into the 
cart, sat upon my box, and exclaining that he 
would drive to the pollis straight, ratdled away 
Haver Eonse Ver: 

Tia after hinks fast as lcould, but Dhad 
no breath to call out with, and should not have 
dared: to seall-out, ajowsat DU had.. 1 aiarrowly 
escaped being run over, twenty times ‘at least, 
in halfa mile. Now I lost pim, now I saw him, 
now F lost. hing, now D- wasscut-at swith aowhip, 
now shouted at, now down in the mud, now up 
again, how running into somebody’s arms, now 
running headlong at a post. At Jength, con- 
fused by fright and heat, and doubting whether 
half London might not by this time be turning 
out for my apprehension, I left the young man 
to go where he would with my box and money ; 
and, panting and crying, but never stopping, 
faced about for Greenwich, which I had under- 
stood was on the Dover Road ; taking very Iittle 
more out of the world, towards the retreat of my 
aunt, Miss Betsey, than I had brought into it, on 
the night when my arrival gave ‘her so much 
umbrage, 
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THE SEQUEL OF MY RESOLUTION. 
SOR anything IT know, T may have 
‘~ had some wild idea of running all 
ae the way to Dover, when I gave up 

gem the pursuit of the young man with 
2 Je ethe donkey-eart, and started for 
Greenwich. My scattered. “senses 
were soon collected as to that point, if I 
hat; tori canie tos Stop ane the dk cnt 
Road; at a terrace with: a picée: of water beiore 
it, anda. great’ foolish amage im the middle, 
blownigra “dry Shell. Here: 1 sat «own on a 
door-step, quite spent and exhausted with the 
efforts [ had already made, and with hardly 
breath enough to ery for the loss of my box and 
half-guinea. 

ft was by this tune. dark; I heard thevcloeks 
strike ten asel sit reste, Butatcue-a Suni 
mer night fortunately, and fine weather. When 







L-hads recovered my breathand, lial got rid of 


a stilling sensation in iny throat, I rose up and 
went on. In the midst of my distress, I had no 
notion of going back. I doubt if I should have 
had any, thoneh there had been a Swiss snow- 
Crittan the Avent aad, 

Gut my standing possessed of only three- 





halfpence in the world (and 1am sure I wonder 
how 7#er-came do be Jett in: my pocket .on~ a 
Saturday night!) troubled me none the less 
because Py awent on, tf bere to picture to 
myself, as a serap of newspaper intelligenee, my 
being found dead ina «lay or-two, under some 
hedge : and J trudged on miserably, though as 
fast as J could, until 1 happened to pass a little 
shop, where it was written up that ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s wardrobes were bought, and that 
the best price was given for rags, bones, and 
kitchen-stuff. ‘The master of this shop was 
situng at the door in his shirt sleeves, smoking ; 
and: as there were-a great many coats. and pairs 
of trousers dangling from the low ceiling, and 
only two feeble candles burning inside to show 
whatsthey avere, 1 danced: that he looked Jikern 
man of a revengeful disposition, who had hung 
all his enemies, and was enjoying himself. 

My late experiences with Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber suggested to me that here might be a means 
of ‘keeping off the wolf for a httle while. I 
went up the next by-street, took off my waist- 
coat, rolled it neatly under my arm, and came 
back to the shop-door. “If you please, sir,” I 
said, “I am to sell this for a fair price.” 

Mr. Dolloby—Dolloby was the name over 
the shop-door, at least—took the waistcoat, 
stood his pipe on its head against the door-post, 
went into the shop, follow ed by me, snuffed the 
two candles with his fingers, spread the waist- 
coat on the counter, and looked at it there: held 
It up against the light and looked at it there, 
and ultimately said : 

“What do you eall a price, now, for this here 
little weskit 2?” 

“Oh! you know best, sir,” 

“lean tm be-buyer and seller t60,- 
Dollobys Patho pce: oni this. dere 
weskit.” 

“Would cighteenpenee be "—I hinted, after 
some hesitation, 

Mr. Dolloby rolled it up again, and gave it 
lice: “dishould sob my iamuy,” jes said, 
“ub was LOcOneninmepenee Lorde 

This was a disagreeable way of putting the 
business ; because it imposed upon me, a per- 
fect stranger, the unpleasantness of asking Sir, 
Dolloby to rob his family on my account. My 
circumstances being so very pressing, however, 
T Sant svould take ninepence for Tey it. he 





T returned modestly. 
said Mr. 
little 


pleased. Mr. Dolloby, not without some grum- 
bhngs gave nimepence, I. wished him good 


night, and walked out of the shop, the richer by 
that sum, and the poorer by a waistcoat. But 
when buttoned my jacket, thatavas not aireh, 

Indeed, 1 foresaw pretiy clearly that my 
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jacket would go next, and that I shonld have to 
Hake the best of my way to Dover in a shirt 
anda pair of trousers, and might deem my self 
lucky if I got there even in that trim, But my 
mind did not run so much on this as might be 
supposed. Beyond a general impression of the 
distance before me, and of the young man with 
the donkey-cart having used me cruelly, I think 
I had no very urgent sense of my difficulties 
when I once again ‘set off with my ninepence in 
my pocket. 

A plan had occurred to me for passing the 
night, which I was going to carry into execution. 
This was, to lie behind the wall at the back of 
my old school, in a corner where there used to 
be a haystack. Timagined it would be a kind 
of company to have the boys, and the bedroom 
mhere- 1 used to tell the: Stoties,-so- near me; 
although the boys would know nothing of my 
being ‘there, and the bedroom would yield ine 
no shelter. 

YT had had a hard day’s work, and was pretty 
well jaded when I came climbing ott,-at last, 
upon the level of Blackheath. It cost me some 
trouble to find out Salem House; but I found 
it, and I found a haystack in the corner, and I 
lay down by it; having first walked round the 
wall, and looked up at the windows, and seen 
that all was dark and silent within. Never shall 
I forget the lonely sensation of first lying down, 
without a roof above my head ! 

Sleep came upon me as it came on many 
other outcasts, against whom house-doors were 
locked, and house-dogs barked, that night—and 
I dreamed of lying on my old school-bed, talk- 
ing to the boys in my room; and found myself 


sitting upright, with Steerforth’s name upon my 


lips, looking wildly at the stars that were glisten- 
ing and glimmering above me. When I remem- 
bered where I was at that untimely hour, a 
feeling stole upon me that made me get up, 
afraid of I don’t know what, and walk about. 
But the fainter glimmering of the stars, and the 
pale light in the sky where the day was coming, 
reas ssured me sand myceyes. beme-very heavy, 
I. lay down. again; and slept—though with a 
knowledge in my sleep that it was cold—until 
the warm beams of the sun, and the ringing of 
the getting-up bell at Salem House, awoke me. 
If I could have hoped that Steerforth was there, 
I would have lurked about until he came out 
alone ; but I knew he must have left long since. 
Traddles still remained, perhaps, but it was 
very doubtful; and I had not sufficient confi- 
dence in his diseretion or good luck, however 
strong my reliance was on his good-nature, to 
wish to trust him with my situation. So I crept 
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away irony the wall as sinsereakle’s bovs were 
eelting up, and struck into the long dusty track 
which [had first known to be the Dover Road 
when) Lowas one ‘ot thum,-and. when J tittle 
expectudsthat-any eves would ever see<me-the 
wwagjtarer. Las. now, pont. 

What a different Sunday morning from the 
old Sunday morning at Yarmouth! In due 
time 1 heard the church-bells ringing, as I 
plodded on: and I met people who were going 
tocchurelr 3’ and DT passedsa church or two where 
the congregation were inside, and the sound of 
singing came out into the sunshine, while the 
beadle sat and cooled himsclf in the shade of 
the porch, or stood beneath the yew-tree, with 
his hand to his forehead, glowering at me going 
by. But the peace: and rest-of thevold Sunday 
morning were on everything, except me» That 
was: the differences J felt quite weked an.any 
dirt and dust, and with my tangled hair. But 
for the quiet picture I had conjured up, of my 
mother in her youth and beauty, weeping by the 
fre, and * my aunt relenting to her, 2 hardly 
think I should have had courage to go on until 
nextday. <Bubat-alivays went betore ime, andl 
followed. 

I got, that Sunday, through three-and-twenty 
miles on the straight road, though not very 
easily, for I was new to that kind of toil. Isee 
myself, as evening closes in, coming over the 
bridge at Rochester, footsore and tired, and 
eating bread that I had bought for supper. One 
or two little houses, with the notice, ‘* Lodgings 
for travellers,” hanging out, had tempted me; 
but I was afraid of spending the few pence I 
had, and was even more atraid of the vicious 
looks of the trampers I had met or overtaken. 
I sought no shelter, therefore, but the sky ; and 
toiling into Chatham,—which, in that night’s 
aspect, is a mere dream of chalk, and draw- 


bridges, and mastless ships in a muddy river,: 


roofed like Noah’s arks,—crept, at last, upon a 
sort of grass-grown battery overhanging a lane, 
where a sentry was walking to and fro. Here 
I lay down, near a cannon; and, happy in the 
society of the sentry’s footsteps, though he knew 
no more of my being above him than the boys 
at Salem House had known of my lying by the 
wall, slept soundly until morning. 

Very stiff and sore of foot I was in the morn- 
ing, and quite dazed by the beating of drums 
and marching of troops, which seemed to hem 
me in on every side when I went down towards 
Feeling that I could go 
but- or wery Jittlevaey that day, 10 2 were: to 
reserve any strength for getting to my journey’s 
end, [resolved to make the sale of my jacket 
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its principal business. Accordingly, I took the 
jacket off. that I might learn to do without it; 
and carrying it under my arm, began a tour of 
inspection of the various slop-shops. 

Itavasa likely place to:sella jacketim; forthe 
dealers in second-hand clothes were numerous, 
and were, generally speaking, on the look-out 
for customers at their shop-doors. But, as most 
of them had, hanging up among their stock, an 
officers coat or two, epaulettes and all, I was 
rendered timid by the costly nature of their 
dealings, and walked about for a long time 
without offering my merchandise to any one. 

This modesty of mine directed my attention 
to the marine-store shops, and such shops as 
Mr. Dolloby’s, in preference to the regular 
dealers. At last I found one that I thought 
looked promising, at the corner of a dirty lane, 
ending in an enclosure full of stinging-nettles, 
against the palings of which some second-hand 
sailors’ clothes, that seemed to have overflowed 
the shop, were fluttering among some cots, and 
rusty guns, and oilskin_ hats, and certain trays 
full of so many old rusty keys of so many sizes 
that they seemed various enough to open all 
the doors in the world. 

Into this shop, which was low and small, and 
which was darkened rather than lighted by a 
litle window, overhung with clothes, and was 
descended into by some steps, I went with pal- 
pitating heart; which was not relieved when an 
ugly old man, with the lower part of his face all 
covered with a stubbly grey beard, rushed out 
of a dirty den behind it, and seized me by the 
hair of my head. He was a dreadful old man 
to look at, in a filthy flannel waistcoat, and 
smelling terribly of rum. His bedstead, covered 
with a tumbled and ragged piece of patchwork, 
was in the den he “had come from, where 
another little window showed a prospect of 
‘more stinging-nettles, and a lame donkey. 

* Oh, what do you want?” grinned this old 
man, in a fierce, monotonous whine. “Oh, my 
eyes and limbs, what do you want? Oh, my 
lungs and liver, what do you want ?. Oh, goroo, 
goroo !” 

twas so much dismayed by theze words, and 
particularly by the repetition of the last un- 
known one, which was a kind of rattle in his 
throat, that T could make no answer ; hereupon 
the old man, still holding me by the hair, 
repeated: 

‘Oh, what do you want ? 
limbs, what do you want? Oh, my Inngs and 
liver, what do you Wwant? Oly, "goroo |” which 
he screwed out of himself, with an energy that 
made his eyes start in his head. 


Oh, my eyes and 
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‘““T wanted to know,” I said, trembling, “ if 
you would buy a jacket.” 

Ohy let's see the jacket!” cried the old: man, 
‘Qh, my heart on fire, show the jacket to us! 
Oh, my eyes and limbs, bring the jacket out !” 

With that he took his trembling hands, which 
were like the claws of a great bird. out of my 
hair; and put on a pair of spectacles, not at 
all ornamental to his inflamed eyes. 

**Qh, how much for the jacket ?” cried the 
old man, after examining it. ‘ Oh—goroo !— 
how much for the jacket ?” 

“ Half-a-crown,” I answered, recovering myself. 

“Oh, my lungs and_-liver,” cried the eld man, 
noe Oh, may eves, nol “On: my limbs, net 
Eighteenpence. Goroo!” 

Lyery time he ‘uttered’ this ejaculation, .his 
cyes seemed to be in danger of starting out ; 
and every sentence he spoke, he delivered in a 
sort of tune, always exactly the same, and more 
hike a gust of wind, which begins low, mounts 
up high, and falls again than any other com- 
parison I can find for it. 

“ Well,” said I, glad to have closed the bar- 
gain, * Pll take eighteenpence.” 

“Oh, my liver!” cried the old man, throwing 
the jacket on a shelf. ‘*Get out of the shop! 
Oh, my lungs, get out of the shop! Oh, my 
eyes and limbs—goroo !—don’t ask for money 
—make it an exchange.” 

I never was so frightened in my hfe, before or 
since; but I told him humbly that I wanted 
money, and that nothing else was of any use to 
me, but that I would wait for it, as he desired, 
outside, and had no wish to hurry him. So I 
went outside, and sat down in the shade in a 
corner. And I sat there so many hours, that 
the shade became sunlight, and the sunlight 
became shade again, and still I sat there waiting 
for the money. 

There never was such another drunken mad- 
man in that line of business, I hope. That he 
was well known in the neighbourhood, and en- 
joyed the reputation of having sold himself to 
the devil, I soon understood from the visits he 
received from the boys, who continually came 
skirmishing about. the shop, shouting that legend, 
and calling to him to bring out his gold. ‘* You 
aiv’t poor, you know, Charley, as you pretend. 
Bring out your gold. Bring out some of the 
gold you sold yourself to the devil for. .Come! 
It’s in the lining of the mattress, Charley. Rip 
it open and let’s have some!” This, and many 
offers to lend him a knife for the purpose, ex- 
asperated him to such a degree, that the whole 
day was a succession of rushes on his part, and 
flights on the part of the boys. Sometimes in 
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his rage he would take me pel one ao oe and Bice with me ee leaves twining round 
come at me, mouthing as if he were going to then 


tear me in pieces; then, remembering me, just 
in time, would dive into the shop, and he upon 
his bed, as I thought from the sound of his 
voice, yelling in a frantic way, to his own windy 
tune, the Death of Nelson ; with an Oh! betore 
every line, and innumerable Goroos interspersed. 
“As if this were not bad enough for ime,. the 
boys, connecting me with the establishment, on 
account of the patience and perseverance with 
which I sat outside, half-dressed, pelted me, 
and used me very ill all day. 

He made many attempts to induce me to 
consent to an exchange ; at one time coming 
out with a fishing rod, at another with a fiddle, 
at another with a cocked hat, at another with a 
flute. But I resisted all these overtures, and 
sat there in desperation ; each time asking him, 
With tears: in my eyes, for my money or imy 
jacket. “zit: last he~began* fooayané- an ‘hale 
pence at a: “tines and: hes sas. full two. hours 


getting by easy stages to a shilling. 
ON tine sees ‘and limbs!” he then cried, 


peeping, hideously out of the shop, after a long 
pause, “will you go fcr twopence more 2” 

Sean tsa Lchall be starved. 

“Oh, my lungs and hier, will you go for 
threepence.e” 

“JT would go for nothing if I could,” 
but] Want-the inoney:badly.” 

“Oh, go—roo!” (it is really impossible to 
express how he twisted this ejaculation out of 
himself, as he peeped round the doorpost at me, 
showing nothing but his crafty old head) ; “ will 
you go “for fourpence 2” 

Inwas.-so faintvand weary that. I ‘closed avith 
this offer; and taking the money out of his 
claw, not without trembling, went away more 
hungry and thirsty than I had ever been, a Iittle 
before sunset. But at an expense of pets 
I soon refreshed myself completely ; and, being 
in better spirits then, limped seven miles upon 
my road. 

My bed at night was under another haystack, 
where I rested comfortably, after having washed 
my blistered feet in a stream, and dressed them 
as well as I was able, with some cool leaves. 
When I took the road again next morning, I 
found that it lay through a succession of hop- 
grounds and orchards. It was sufficiently late 
in the year for the orchards to be ruddy with 
ripe apples ; and in a few places the hop-pickers 
were already at work. I thought it all extremely 
beautiful, and made up my mind to sleep among 
the hops that night: imagining some cheerful 
companionship in_ the long “perspectiv es: of 


1 said, 





‘The tranipers were worsethatiever thatiday, 
and inspired me with a dread that is yet quite 
fresh in my mind. Some of them were most 
ferocious-looking ruffians, who stared at me as I 
went by; and stopped, perhaps, and called after 
me to come back and speak to them ; and when 
I took to my hecls, stoned me. I recollect one 
young fellow—a tinker, I suppose, from his 
wallet and brazier—who had a woman with him, 
and who faced about and stared at me thus; 
and then roared to me in such a tremendous 
voice to come back, that I halted and looked 
round. 

“Come. here when youre: called,” sand the 
tinker, “or I'll rip your young body open.” 

I ‘thought it best to :eo back. “As cl drew 
nearer to them, trying to propitiate the tinker 
by my looks, I observed that the woman had a 
blackveye: 

SeNUNere are: you Comes” Usamh ihe tiiker, 
gripping the bosom of my shirt with his blackened 
hand. 

* Lam going to Dover,’ 1 said. 

‘Where: do..you come. from?” asked the 
tinker, giving his hand another turn in my shirt, 
to hold me more securely. 

‘J come from London,” I said. 

‘What lay-aré yourupon?  asked-the tinker. 
“Are yours pus?” 

‘ON —no,” Iesard: 

“* Ain't you, by G—? 
your honesty to me,” said the tinker, 
your brains out.” 

With his disengaged hand he made a menace 
of striking me, and then looked at me from 
head to foot. 

“Have your got the price of apt of beer 
about you?” said the: tinker. ““1t your have; 
outavithit, afore ltake it away!” 

I should certainly have produced it, but that 
I met the woman’s look, and saw her very 
slightly shake her head, and form “ No!” with 
her lips. 

Sai Very poor, Said; 
smile, “and have got no money.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” said the tinker, 
looking so sternly at me, that I almost feared he 
saw the money in my pocket. 

oie L staminered: 

“What do you mean,” 
wearing my brother’s silk handkercher ? 
it Over here” 


” 


If you make a brag of 
* Pll knock 


” 


attempting to 


said the tinker, ‘“ by 
Give 


And he had mine off my neck in 


moment, and tossed it to the woman. 
The woman burst into a fit of laughter, as if 
she thought this a joke, and tossed it back to 
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me, nodded once. as slightly as before, and 
made the word * Go!” with her lips. Before 1 
could obev, however. the tnker seized the hand- 
kerchief out of my hand, with a roughness that 
threw me away like a feather, and putting it 
loosely round his own neck, turned upon the 
yroman with an oath. and knocked her down. 
I never shall forget seeing her fall backward on 
the hard road. and lie there with her bonnet 
tumbled off, and her hair all whitened in the 
dust ; nor, when I looked back from a distance, 
seeing her sitting on the pathway, which was a 
bank by the roadside, wiping the blood from her 
face with a corner of her shawl, while he went 
on ahead. 

This adventure frightened me so that after- 
wards, when | saw any of these people coming, 
T turned back until I could find a hiding-place, 
where I remained until they had gone out of 
sight; which happened so often, that 1 was very 
seriously delayed. Dut under this difficulty, as 
under all the other difficulties of my journey, I 
seemed to be sustained and led on by my fanci- 
ful picture of my mother in her youth, before I 
canre into the world, It always kept me com- 
pany. Itowas: there among the hops, avhen.1 
lay down to sleep ; it was with me on my waking 
in. the morning; it went before me all.dayy 1 
haves associated i,-ever smce, with the sunny 
street of Canterbury, dozing as it were in the 
hot ight ; and with the sight of its old houses 
anil wateways, and: ihe ‘stately, arey Cathedral, 
with the rooks sailing round the towers. When 
I came, at last, upon the bare, wide downs near 
Dover, at relieved: the solttary aspect “of tlie 
scéne with hopes. and, notcuntil £ reached that 
first great aim. of my journey, and actually set 
foot-in- the tee itself onthe sixth lay sof 
my flight, did it desert me. But then, strange 
to say, when I stood with my ragged shoes, 
and my dusty, sunburnt, half-clothed figure, in 
the place so long desired, it seemed to vanish 
hke.a dream and. to: leave:.me helpless “and 
dispirited. 

{ inquired about my aunt among the boatmen 
first, and received various answers. One said 
she lived in the South Foreland Light, and had 
singed her whiskers by doing so; another, that 
she was made fast to the great buoy outside the 
harbour, and could only be visited at halftide ; 
a third, that she was locked up in Maidstone 
Jail for child-stealing ; a fourth, that she was 
secn to mount a broom, in the last high wind, 
and. nake dircet jor Calais. “fhe ily -drivers, 


anong whom I inquired next, were equally 
jocose and equally disrespectful: and the shop- 
keepers, Tot like my <ayysearanec; cenerally 


replued. “without heanng what 1 "had tor sa, that 
theyhad sot nothing for me, L felt amore 
iniserable and destitute than I had done at any 
period of my running away. My money was all 
gone, 1 had nothing left to dispose of ; I was 
hunery, thirsty, and worn-out anid-seemed as 
distant from my end as if I had remained in 
London, 

The morning haa worn away in these inquiries, 
and I was sitting on the step of an empty shédp 
Ab street comer, near tle aarketplace,de- 
liberating upon wandering towards those other 
places which had been mentioned, when a fly- 
driver, coming by with his carriage, dropped a 
horsecloth, Something good-natured in the 
man’s face, as I handed it up, encouraged me to 
ask him if he could tell me where Miss Trot- 
wood lived; though I had asked the question 
so often, that it almost diced upon my lips. 

“Trotwood. Saidshe, "wet ine see. 1 know 
ithename, too. Oli lady?” 

mA OS.) sual, “nither. 

S/Prettyestitt, a thesback? ’-saicl lev imakineg 
himself upright. 

Nes. Tsai: 
hkely.” 

“ Carries a bag?” said he—* bag with a good 
deal of room in it—is gruffish, and comes down 
upon you, sharp ?” 

My heart sank within me as I acknowledged 
the undoubted accuracy of this description. 

fe Vay then, © tell syou what, said he: “lt 
you go up there,” pointing with his whip towards 
the heights, “‘and keep mght on till you come 
to some houses facing the sea, I think you'll 
hear of her, My opinion is, she won't stand 
anything, so here’s a penny for you.” 

LT accepted the gift thankfully, and bought a 
loaf with it. Despatching this refreshment by 
the way, I went in the direction my friend had 
indicated, and walked on a good distance with- 
out coming to the houses he had mentioned. 
At length saw some before me ; and approach- 
ing them, went into a little shop (it was what we 
mised. to-realb<a general. ‘shopy at lone), arid 
inquired if they could Lave the goodness to tell 
ime where Miss ‘Trotwood lived. I addressed 
inyself to a man behind the counter, who was 
Weiching some rice fora young woman ; but the 
latter taking the inquiry to herself, turned round 
quivelely, 

ee Nigo Himstl ess? Slices satele 
wantaritiy her, boy 2” 

‘Tavant,’ lreplied,* to-speak to-her,if you 
plese: 

“To beg of her, you mean,” retorted the 
damsel. 


e should think. at very 


“What “do: you 
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VP ssaidie* mndecde saat. sudden te 
ae that in truth hecamice tr nocother 
purpose, T lield my peace im confuston, and felt 
my face burn: 

My aunt’s handmaid, as I supposed she was 
from. what sie had said, put her nee ina little 
basket and walked out of the shop; tellmg me 
that? couldiolloy hereal I syanted to: koi 
where Miss ‘Trotwood liv ed, I needed no second 
permission ; though 1] was by this time in such 
a state of consternation and agitation, that my 
legs shook under me. I followed the young 
Woman; dic We SOOnK-CaMNe- to aiyvery sett hitle 
cottage with cheerful bow-windows : in front of 
it, a small square gravelled court or garden full 
of lowers, carefully tended, and smelling delht- 
clously. 

erly ys is Miss Trotwood’s, 
wWormaiy. ““Nowsrou: inion. and. tharscall: 7 
have got -tosay.” Withay nich words she hurried 
mto the house, as if to shake oif the responsi- 
bihty of my appearance ; and left me standing 
at the garden-gate, looking disconsolately over 
the top of 1t towards the parlour-window, where a 
mushn curtain partly undrawn in the middle, a 
large round green screen or fan fastened on to 
the window- sill, a-small table;and 2 ereat chair, 
suggested to me that my aunt might be at that 
‘moment seated in awful state. 

My shoes were by this time in a woeful con- 
dition. ‘The soles had shed themselves bit by 
bit, and: the upper leathers: had- broke and 
burst until the very shape and form of, shoes 
had departed from them. My hat (which had 
served me for a night-cap, too) was so crushed 
and bent, that no old battered handleless sauce- 
pan on a dunghill need have been ashamed to 
vie with it. My shirt and trousers, stained with 
heat, dew, grass, and the Kentish soil on which 
1 had slept—and torn besides—nught have 
frightened the birds from my aunt’s garden, as I 
stood at the gate. My hair had known no 
comb or brush since I left London. My face, 
neck, and hands, from unaccustomed exposure 
to the air and sun. were burnt to a berry-brown. 
From head to foot I was powdered aimost as 
white with chalk and dust, as if I had come out 
ofa lime-kiln. In this phght, and with a strong 


” 


said the young 


consciousness of it, I waited to introduce myself 


to, and make my nrst impression on, my for- 
midable aunt. 

The unbroken stillness of the parlour-window 
leading me to infer, after a while. that she was 
not there, I lifted up my eves to the window 
above it, where I saw a ilorid, pleasant-looking 
gentleman, with a grey head, who shut up one 
eye ina grotesque manner, nodded his head at 


We VTS GARDEN, 


OS 





rie Securalrclimes. “shook at at Me as 
[subhed, aniclavent away: 

| had been dtscomposed cnough before ; but 
I was so much the more discomposed by this 
unexpected behaviour, that | was on the point 
of slinking off, to think how T had Lest proceed, 
when there came out of the house a lady with 
her hand kerelieithed over-her nays, anda. pair 
of gardening gloves on her hands, wearing a 
gardening pocket, like a tollman’s apron, and 
carrying a. eat, antes lke “her inine: 
li atcly to be Miss Betsey, for she came stalking 
out of the house exactly as my poor mother had 
so often described her stalking up our garden at 
Blunderstone Rookery. 

“Go away!” said Miss Betsey, shaking her 
head, and making a distant chop in the air with 
her-knifes ““*Go.along! No boys: tere 1? 

Tavatehed: her, with: ms heart at mig lips. 
she marched to a corner of her garden. and 
stooped to dig up some little root there. ‘Then, 
without a scrap of courage, but with a great deal 
of desperation, I went softly in and stood be- 
side her, touching her with my finger. 

““Tivou pleases am, TL begaty, 

She started and looked up. 

“It yomleasc aut: 

“Jere” -exclainreds Miss. Detsey cin a tone Of 
amazement I have never heard approached. 

hey om please, aunt, Laie, your nephews" 

* Oh, bom said my awit. vind sat vilat 
down in the garden-path., 

“Tam David Copperfield, of Blunderstone, 
in Suffolk—where you came, on the night when 
I was born, and saw my dear mamma. I have 
been very unhappy since she died. I have been 
slighted, and taught nothing, and thrown upon 
myself, and put to work not fit forme. It made 
me run away to you. { was robbed at first 
setting out, and have walked all the way, and 
have never slept in a bed since I began the 
journey.” Here my selrsupport gave way all 
at once; and with a movement of my hands, 
intended to show her my ragged state. ‘and call 
it to witness that I had suitered something, ft 
broke into a passion of crying, which I sup- 
pose had been pent up within me all the week. 

My aunt, with every sort of expression but 
wonder disch arged from her countenance, sat 
on the gravel, staring at me, until I began to 
ens. hen she got up in a great hurry, collared 
me, and took me into the ‘parlour. Eler ditst 
proceeding there was to unlock a tall press, 
bring out several botues, and pour some of the 
contents of each into my mouth. I think they 
must have been taken out at random, for Iam 
sure I tasted aniseed water, anchovy sauce, and 


often, 


as 
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salad dressing. When she had administered 
these restoratives, as I was still quite hysterical, 
and unable to control my sobs, she put me on 
the sofa, with a shawl under my head, and the 
handkerchief from her own head under my feet, 
lest I should sully the cover; and then, sitting 
herself down behind the green fan or screen I 
have already mentioned, so that I could not 
see. lier face. ejaculated at intervals, “Mercy 
onus!’ Jette those exclaniations of like 
nunute guns. 


Atter <a; time: she. rang the belk.” “Jaret,” 
said my aunt, when her servant came in. “Go 
up-stairs, give my compliments to Mr. Dick, 


and say I wish to speak to him.” 

Janet looked a httle surprised to see me 
lying stiffly on the sofa (I was afraid to move 
lest it should be displeasing to my aunt), but 
went on her errand. My aunt, with her hands 
behind her, walked up and down the room, 
until the gentleman who had squinted at me 
irom the upper window came in laughing 

OMe Adieks saree ating. “clon tele a tool: 
because nobody can be more discreet than you 
cin, when you choose. We all know that. So 
don’t be a fool, whatever you are.” 

‘rhe wentleman was serious immediately, and 
looked at me, I thought, as if he would entreat 
me to say nothing about the window. 

“Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, “ you: have heard 
me mention David Copperfield 2? Now don’t 
pretend not to have a memory, because you and 
I Sao better. 

“David. Coppeitield 2” said eiir, iek rhe 
did not appear to me to remember much about 
it. * Dazvd Copperfield? Oh yes, to be sure, 
David, certainly, 3 

PN ell,’ "said my aunt, “this is his boy —his son. 
He would be as like his father as it's possible to 
be, if he was not so like his mother, too.” 

“ His son?” said Mr. Dick. “David's 
Indeed.” 

“Yes pursued avy aunt, “and shé has doite 
a pretty piece of business. He has run away. 
Ah! His sister, Betsey Trotwood, never would 
have run away.” My aunt shook her head 
firmly, confident in the character and behaviour 
of the girl who never was born. 

“Oh! you think she wouldn’t 
away? sail. Dick, 

“Hiless. and Save thc anat,” 
aunt, sharply, “how he talks! Don’t I know 
she wouldn’t ?. She would have lived with her 
god-mother, and we should have been devoted 
to one another. Where, in the name of wonder, 
should his sister, Betsey Trotwood, have run 
from, or tos ae 


son ? 


have run 


exclaimed my 


“owhere;” said Nr. Dick, 

~AVell then, -returned-my aunt, softened: by 
the reply, ** how can you pretend to be wool- 
extherne, lick; whew, syou-are as sharp as a 
surgcon's lancet? Sew, here you see young 
David Copperfield, and the question I put to 
you is, what shall I do with him ?” 

“What. shall you do <wwith: him?” 
Dick, feebly, scratching his head. 
with him ?” 

Ses, sal) eau. Wil oe rave took. and 
her forefinger held UP: ome.) de avant Some 
Mery sound advice.’ 

SM hyjat ol Aas. you,” said Att, Dick, con: 
sidering, and looking vacantly at me, “1 
should ” The contemplation of me seemed 
to inspire him with a sudden idea, and he 
added, briskly, * I should wash him !” 

“Janet,” said my aunt. turning round with a 
quiet triumph, which I did not then under- 
stand, “Mr. Dick ‘sets us all night. Heat the 
bathn 

Although I was deeply interested in this dia- 
logue, I could not help observing my aunt, Mr. 
Dick, and Janet, while it was tn progress, and 
completing a survey I had already been engaged 
in making of the room. 

My aunt was a tall, hard-featured lady, but 
by no means ill looking. There was an inflexi- 
bility inher face;in her voice, in her gait and 
carriage, amply suffictent-to account for the 
efiect she had made upon a gentle creature like 
my mother ; but her features were rather hand- 
some than otherwise, though unbending and 
austere. I particularly noticed that she had a 
very quick; bright “eye, Her ‘hair, which yas 
grey, was arranged in two plain divisions, under 
what I believe would be called a mob-cap; I 
mean a cap, much more common then than 
now, with side-pieces fastening under the chin. 
Her dress was of a lavender colour, and per- 
fectly neat ; but scantily made, as if she desired; 
to be as little encumbered as possible. I re- 
member that I thought it, in form, more like a 
riding-habit with the superfluous skirt cut off, 
than “anything else: “Slie“awore- at. Her sidea 
gentleman’s gold watch, if I might judge from 
its size and “make, with an appropriate chain 
and seals ; she nad some linen at her throat not 
unlike a shirt-collar, and things at her wrists 
like little shirt-wristbands, 

Mr. Dick, as I have already said, sas grey- 
headed and florid: I should have said all about 
him, in saying so, had not his head been 
curiously bowed—not by age; it reminded me 
of one of Mr. Creakle’s boys’ heads after a beat- 
ing—and his grey eyes prominent and large, 
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with a strange kind of watery brightness in 
them that made me, in combination with his 
vacant manner, his submission to my aunt, and 
his childish delight when she praised him, sus- 
pect him of being a little mad, though, if he 
were mad, how he came to be there puzzled me 
extremely. He was dressed hike any other 
ordinary gentleman, in a loose grey morning 
coat and waistcoat, and white trousers ; and 
had his watch in his fob, and his money in his 
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THE BATTLE 


who had generally completed their abjuration 
by marrying the baker. 

The room was as neat as Janet or my aunt. 
As I laid down my pen, a2 moment since, to 
think of it, the air from the sea came blowing in 
again, mixed with the perfume of the flowers ; 
and I saw the old-fashioned furniture brightly 
rubbed and polished, my aunt’s inviolable 
chair and table by the round green fan in 
the bow-window, the drugget-covered carpet, 
the cat, the kettle-holder, the two canaries, the 
old china, the punch-bowl full of dried rose 
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pockets: which he rattled as if he were very 
proud of it. 

_Janet was a pretty blooming girl, of about 
nineteen or twenty, and a perfect picture of 
neatness. ‘Though I made no further observa- 
tion of her at the moment, I may mention here 
what I did not discover until afterwards, namely, 
that she was one of a series of protégées whom 
my aunt had taken into her service expressly to 
educate in a renouncement of mankind, and 





ON THE GREEN, 


leaves, the tall press guarding all sorts of bottles 
and pots, and, wonderfully out of keeping with 
the rest, my dusty self upon the sofa, taking 
note of everything. 

Janet had gone away to get the bath ready, 
when My aunt, tomy eteat alarin, became in 
one moment rigid with indignation, and had 
hardly \oi1eectovery ont," Janet! Donkeys!” 

Upon which, Janet came running up the 
stairs as 1 the house were in flames, darted out 
on a little piece of green in front, and warned 
off two saddie-donkeys, lady ridden, that had 
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presumed to set heor upen it; while my aunt, 
rushing out of the house, seized the bridle of a 
third animal laden with a bestriding child, turned 
him. led him forth irom those cher precincts, 
and boxed the cars of the unlucky urchin in 
attendance who had dared to profane that hal- 
lowed cround. 

To this hour I don’t know whether my aunt 
had any lawful right of way 
ereen: but she had settled it in her own mind 
that she had. and it was all the same to her, 
The one great outrage of her life, demanding to 
be: constanth: avenucd, savas: the: passage of a 
donkey over that immaculate spot. In what- 
ever occupation she was engaged, however in- 
teresting to her the conversation in which she 
was taking part, a donkey turned the current 
of her ideas in a moment, and she was upon 
him straight. Jugs of water, and watering pots, 
were kept in secret places ready to be dis- 
charged on the offending boys ; sticks were laid 
in ambush behind the door ; sallies were made 
at all hours; and incessant war prevailed, 
Perhaps this was an agreeable excitement to 
the donkey-boys; or perhaps the more saga- 
cious of the donkeys, understanding how the 
case stood, delighted with constitutional obstt- 
nacy in coming that way. [ only know that 
there were three alarms before the bath was 
ready sand that on the cceasion of the last-and 
most desperate of all, I saw my aunt engage, 
single-handed, with a sandy-headed lad of 
fifteen, and bump his sandy head against her 
own gate, before he seemed to comprehend 
what was the matter. ‘These interruptions were 
ihe more ridiculous to me, because she was 
giving me broth out of a tablespoon at the 
time (having firmly persuaded herself that I was 
actually starving, and must reccive nourishment 
at first in very small quantities), and, while my 
mouth was yet open to receive the spoon, she 
woud put it back into the> basin, ery “Janet! 
Donkeys !” and go out to the assault. 

he batt avas- ercatcomlort,. lor 1) Desai 
to be sensible of acute pains in my limbs from 
lying out in the fields, and was now so tired 
and low that I could hardly keep myself aw ake 
for five minutes together. When I had bathed 
they (1 mean my aunt and Janct) enrobed me 
in a shirt and a pair of trousers belonging to 
Mr. Dick, and tied me up in two or three great 
shawls. What sort of bundle I looked lke, 1 
dont Lage lute deltacveryhot.one., Fecling 
also very iint and drowsy, | soon lay down on 
the sofa agim and teil asleep. 

It might have been a dream, originating in 
the faney which had occupied my mind so long, 
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Lut Lawoke with the impression that mv aunt 
had emi and bent over imeem had spit aay: 
hair away from my ne pai ul Teachers vd more 
comfortably. aud had then stood Isoking at me. 
Thew tds. Prout tv a mu ar oor Teo 
se@iieds to be an ans ots toes but -cetiainly 
thereawas- noi else ashen dt war ohke. 10 lead 
meto heheve that they hal beensuttered: by iny 
aunt, who sat in the bow-window cazing at 
the sea from behind the green fan, which was 
mounted one kind of swivel. and turned any 
Wane. 

Wedined soon aiter Lawoke, off a-veast fowl 
and a pudding; I sitting at table, not unlike a 
trussed bird myself, and moving my arms with 
considerable difficulty. But as my aunt had 
swathed me up, I made no complaint of being 
inconvenienced. All this time, I was deeply 
anxious to know what she was going to do with 
me; but she took her dinner in profound silence, 
except when she occasionally fixed her eyes on 
me sitting opposite, and said, *f Merey upon 
us!” which did not by any means relieve my 
anxiety. 

The cloth being drawn, and some sherry put 
upon the table (of which I had a glass), my aunt 
sent up for Mr. Dick again, who joined us, and 
looked as wise as he could when she requested 
him to attend to my story, which she elicited 
from me, gradually, by a course of questions. 
During my recital, she kept her eyes on MIr. 
Dick, who I thought would have gone to sleep 
but for that, and who, whensoever he lapsed into 
a smile, was checked by a frown from my aunt. 

‘Whatever possessed that poor unfortunate 
Baby, that-she must go and be matried again,” 
sail iny-antt, avhen 1 had: finished,“ scant 
coucere,” 

* Perhaps she fell in love with her second 
husband,” Mr. Dick snggested. 

“Wellbuvlowes repeated iny aunt * Wliat cdo 
you mean 2?) What business had she to do it ?” 

2 os Mr. Dick simpered, after thinking 
a dite, sshondahtttor pleasure.” 

Pleasure, idee rephedsimy ane, - SA 
mighty pleasure for the poor baby to fix her 
sumple faith upon any dog of a fellow, certain to 
ill-use her in some way or other. What did she 
propose to herself, E should hke to know! She 
had had one husband. She had seen David 
Copperfield out of the world, who was always 
running after wax dolls from his cradle. She 
had got a baby—oh, there were a pair of babies 
when she gave birth to this child sitting here, that 
Iriday night "and what more did she w ant 2” 

Mr. Dick seeretly shook his head at me, as if 
he thought there was no getting over this. 
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She couldn’t even have a baby like anybody 
else,” said my aunt. ** Where was this childs 
sister, Betsey ‘Trotwood? Not forthcoming. 
Dont telhame 2” 

Mr. Dick seemed quite frightened. 

* That little man of a doctor, with his head 
on one side,” said my aunt, © Jellips, or what- 
ever his name was, what was Ze about? All he 
could do was to say to me, like a robin red- 
breast-—as he ys—"Its-a boy.” =Avbor) “Yah, 
the imbecility of the whole set of ’em !” 

The heartiness of the ejaculation startled Mr. 
Dick exceedingly ; and me, too, if J am to tell 
the truth. 

“And then, as if this was not enough, and 
she had not stood sufficiently in the light of this 
child’s sister, Betsey Trouwood,” said my aunt, 
“she marries a seeond tinie—goes and marries 
a Murderer—or a man with a name like it—and 
stands in ¢Azs child’s light! And the natural 
consequence is, as anybody but a baby might 
have foreseen, that he prowls and wanders. He’s 
as like Cain before he was grown up, as he 
ean be.” 

Mr. Dick looked hard at me, as if to identify 
me in this character. 

“ And then there’s that woman with the Pagan 
name,” said my aunt, “that Peggotty, se goes 
and gets married next. Because she has not 
seen enough of the evil attending such things, 
she goes and gets married next, as the child 
relates. I only hope,” said my aunt, shaking 
her head, “that her husband is one of those 
Poker husbands who abound in the newspapers, 
and will beat her well with one.” 

I could not bear to hear my old nurse so 
deseribed, and made the subject of such a wish. 
I told my aunt that indeed she was mistaken. 
That Peggotty was the best, the truest, the most 
faithful, most devoted, and most selfdenying 
friend and servant in the world; who had ever 
loved me dearly, who had ever loved my mother 
dearly ; who had held my mother’s dying head 
upon her arm, on whose face my mother had 
imprinted her last grateful kiss. And my re- 
membrance of them both, choking me, I broke 
down as I was trying to say that her home was 
my home, and that all she had was mine, and 
that I would have gone to her for shelter, but 
for her humble station, which made me fear 
that I might bring some trouble on her—I broke 
down, I say, as I was trying to say so, and laid 
my face j m my hands upon the table. 

eWell. “well?” said: any aunt, ““tltenehitlck 1s 
right to stand by those who have stood by him 
—Janet ! Donkeys !” 

I thoroughly believe that but for those unfor- 
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tunate donkeys, we shoul] have come to a good 
understanding ; for my aunt had laid her hand 
on my shoulder, and the impulse was upon me, 
thus emboldened, to cinbrace her and beseceh 
her protection. But the interruption, and the 
disorder she was thrown into by the struggle out- 
sie, put ansend. to all solter aleas: for the pre 
sent ; and kept my aunt indignantly declaiming 
to Mr. Dick about her determination to appeal 
for redress to the laws of her country. and to 
bring actions for trespass against the whole 
donkey proprietorship of Dover, until tea-time. 

After tea, we sat at the window—on the look 
out, as I imagined, from my aunt’s sharp expres- 
sion of face, for more invaders—until dusk, when 
Janet set candles, and a backgammon-board, on 
the table, and pulled down the blinds. 

“Now, Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, with her 
grave look, and her forefinger up as before, “I 
am going to ask you another question, Look at 
this child.” 

‘David's son?” said Mr. Dick, with an atten- 
tive, puzzled face. 

“Exactly so,” returned: my -aunt. 
would you do with him, now ?” 

“Do with David’s son?” said Mr. Dick. 

* Ay,” replied my aunt, “ with David’s son ?” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Dick. “ Yes. Do with—I 
should put him to bed.” 

“ Janet !” cried my aunt, with the same com- 
placent triumph that I had remarked bevore, 
“Mr, Dick sets us all right. If the bed is ready, 
we lltake himeup tote” 

Janet reporting it to be quite ready, I was 
taken up to it; kindly, but in some sort hke a 
prisoner; my aunt going in front, and Janet 
bringing up the rear. The only circumstance 
which gave me any new hope, was my aunt's 
stopping on the stairs to inquire about a smeli 
of fire that was prevalent there; and Janet re- 
plying that she had been making tinder down in 
the kitchen, of my old shirt. But there were no 
other clothes in my room than the odd heap of 
things I wore; and when I was left there, with 
a little taper which my aunt forewarned me 
would burn exactly five minutes, I heard them 
lock my door on the outside. ‘Turning these 
things over in my mind, I deemed tt possible that 
my aunt, who could know nothing of me, might 
suspect that I had a habit of running away, and 
took precautions, on that account, to have me 
in safe keeping. 

The room was a pleasant one, at the top of 
the house, overlooking the sea, on which the 
moon was shining brilhantly. After I had said 
my prayers, and the candle had burnt out, I 
remember how [ still sat looking at the moon- 
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light on the water, as if I could oe to oor 
my fortune in it. as ina bright book; or to see 
my mother with her child. coming from Heaven, 
along that shining path. to look upon me as she 
had Iooked sehen ll last saw her-sweettace; <I 
remember how the solemn feeling with which at 
length oD tumied ny eres awa “vielded to the 
sensation of gratitude and rest which the sight 
of the white-curtained bed—and how much more 
the lying softly down upon it, nestling in the 
snow-white sheets !—inspired. I remember how 
I thought of all the solitary places under the 
night sky where I had slept, and how I prayed 
that I never might be houseless any more, and 
never might forget the houseless. J remember 
how): secined -to ‘floaty then, down the-nelan- 
choly glory of that track upon the sea, away into 
the world of dreams. 
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~ N going down in the morning, I 
» found my aunt musing so pro- 
foundly over the breakfast-table, 
with her elbow on the tray, that 
the contents of the um had over- 
flowed the teapot and were laying 
Ons the whole table-cloth under water, when 





yf my entrance put her meditations to 
flight. I felt sure that I had been the subject 


of her reflections, and was more than ever 
anxious to know her intentions towards me. 
Yet I dared not express my anniety, lest it should 
give her offence. 

My eyes, however, not betng so much under 
control as my tongue, were attracted towards 
my aunt very often during breakfast. I never 
could look at her for a few moments together 
but I found her looking at me—in an odd 
thoughtful manner, as if 1 were an immense way 
off, instead of being on the other side of the 
small round table. When she had finished her 
breakfast, my aunt very deliberately leaned back 
in her chair, knitted her brows, folded her arms, 
and contemplated me at her leisure, with such a 
fixedness of attention that I was quite over- 
powered by embarrassment. Not having as yct 
finished my own breakfast, 1 attempted to hide 
my confusion by proceeding with it; but my 
knife tumbled over my fork, my fork tripped up 
my knife, 1 chipped bits of bacon a surprising 
height into the air instead of cutting them for 
my own eating, a and choked inyself with my tea, 
which persisted in going the wrong way instead 
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af he ae onesuntil-l gave in altogether, and 
sat blushing under my aunt’s close scrutiny. 
 Fallo! -saidsmiy aunt,atter a lone time, 
I looked up, and met her sharp bright glanee 
respectfully. 


T have written to: him,” saul inv aut: 


Cina hp pera 
= tox yourctitherinaaw. Sais minut, 2) 
have sent him a letter that Jl trouble him to 


attend to,0r lie-and’) ail! fallout, Iccan- tell 
him !” 

‘Does he know where I am, 
quired, alarmed, 

*Thave tole him,” said sy aunt, witha aod. 

“Shall I—be—given up io him?” I faltered. 


‘lidon (know, san nye aunt. “Ave shal 


aunt?” © in- 


sec.” 
“Ole ean tthe swehiate L “shall lo. exe 
claimed, ‘if I have to go back to Mr, Murd- 


stone)” 

“YT don’t know anything about it,” said my 
aunt, shaking her head, “I can't say, I.am 
sure, JV etshallsee”” 

My spints sank under these words, and I be- 
came very downcast and heavy of heart. My 
aunt, without appearing to take much heed of 
me, put On a coarse apron with a bib, which she 
took out of the press; washed up the teacups 
with her own hands; and when everything was 
washed and set in the tray again, and the cloth 
folded and put on the top of the whole, rang for 
Janet to remove it. She next swept up the 
crumbs with a httle broom (putting on a pair of 
gloves first), until there did not appear to be one 
microscopic speck left on the carpet ; next dusted 
and arranged the room, which was dusted and 
arranged to a hair’s breadth already. When all 
these tasks were performed to her satisfaction, 
she took off the gloves and apron, folded them 
up, put them in the particular corner of the press 
from which they had been taken, breught out 
her work-box to her own table in the open win- 
dow, and sat down, with the green fan between 
her and the light, to work. 

“T wish you’d go up-stairs,” said my aunt, as 
she threaded her needle, “and give my comph- 
ments to Mr. Dick, and I'll be glad to know 
how he gets on with his Memorial.” 

I rose with all alacrity, to acquit myself of 
this commission. 

“TIT suppose,” said my aunt, eyeing me as 
narrowly as she had eyed the needle in thread- 
Ing at youthmbe Mar Diels a shore naine, ele” 

“ey thought it was rather a short name, yes- 
terdagy. 1 confessed. 

“ You are not to suppose that he hasn’t got a 
longer name, if he chose to use it,” said my 
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auntowith a lottier amr. ee Richard 
Babley—that’s the gentleman's true name.” 

I was going to suggest, with a modest sense 
of my youth and the famiharity I had already 
been guilty of, that I had better give him the 
full benefit of that name, when my aunt went on 
to say: 

“ But don’t you call him by it, whatever you 
do, He cant bear hisonamie:. “That’s’a ‘pecu- 
liarity of his. Though I don't know that it’s 
much of a peculiarity, either ; for he has been 
ill-used enough, by some that ‘bear it, tor havea 
mortal antipathy for it, Heaven knows. Mr. 
Dick is his name here, and everywhere else, 
now—if he ever went anywhere else, which he 
don’t. So take care, child, you don’t call him 
anything du¢ Mr. Dick.” 

I promised to obey, and went up-stairs with 
my message; thinking, as. Tawent, that af Mi 
Dick had been working at his Memorial long, at 
the: same rate as had seen hini working at it, 
through the open door, when [ came down, he 
was probably getting on very well indeed. I 
found him still “driving at it with a long pen, and 
his head almost laid upon the paper. He was 
so intent upon it, that I had ample leisure to 
observe the large paper kite in a corner, the 
confusion of bundles of manuscript, the number 
of pens, and, above all, the guantity of ink 
(which he seemed to have i in, In half-gallon jars 
by the dozen), before he observed my being 
present. 

“ Wat Pheebus!” said Mr. Dick, laying down 
his pen. ‘“ How does the world go? I'll tell 
you: what,” des-added,. aneca lower stone, ** 1 
shouldn’t wish it to be mentioned, but it’s a—” 
here he beckoned to me, and put his lips close 
to my ear—‘ it’s a mad world. Mad as Bedlam, 
boy,” said Mr. Dick, taking snuff from around 
box on the table, and laughing heartily. 

Without presuming to give my opinion on 
this question, I delivered my message. 

“Well,” said Mr. Dick, in answer, “my com- 
pliments to her, and I—I believe I have made a 
start, Ithink. I have- made: a ‘start,’ said: 4Mir; 
Dick, passing his hand among his grey hair, and 
casting anything but a confident look at his 
manuscript. ‘* You have been to school ?” 

Ves, sue Lanswered, “for a-shorttine.” 

“Do: you recollect thecdate; sard**lr Dick, 
looking earnestly at me, and taking up his pen 
to note it down, “when King Charles the First 
had his head cut off?” 

I said I believed it happened in the year six- 
teen hundred and forty-nine. 

“Well,” returned Mr, Dick, scratching his 
ear with his pen, and looking dubiously at me. 
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0; the boekscay : nf I don’t see how that 
cam be because). 1 it was so long ago; low 
could the people about him have made that mis- 
take of putting some of the trouble out of Zzs 
head, after it was taken off, into sine 2” 

I was very much surprised hy the inquiry ; : 
but could give no information on this point, 

mts wee stance.” sails Nino ek. With a 
despondent look upon his pane and with his 
hand among his hair again, ~ that I never can 
get that quite right. I never can make that 
periectly clear; “But tio matter, no matter f? he 
said cheerfully, and rousing himself, ‘“ there's 
time enough! My compliments to Miss ‘Trot- 
wood. Iam getting on very well indced.” 

Iwas going away, when he directed my atten- 
tion to the kite. 

“Anat do you think or that for a kite?” he 
said. 

I answered that. it was-a- beautiful cone, 1 
should think it must have been as much as seven 
feet high. 

‘STinaieats. “Voellcovand tyr aty youd.” 
suileMr-Dicks “Do yow see. this 2” 

He showed me that it was covered with manu- 
script, very closely and laboriously written ; but 
so plainly, that as I looked along the lines, I 
thought I saw some alluston to King Charles 
the First's head again, in one or two places. 

*There’s-plenty of string.” said Mr. Dick, 
‘and when it flies high, it takes the facts a long 
way. That’s my manner of diffusing ’em, I 
don’t know where they may come down, It’s 
according to circumstances, and the wind, and 
so forth; but Ltake my chancesof that.” 

His. face wasi-so.very ail and: pleasant; and 
had something so reverend in it, though it was 
hale and hearty, that I was not sure but that he 
was having a good-humoured jest with me. So 
I laughed, and he laughed, and we parted the 
best friends possible. 

WAVellcehild sarc my aun when 1 went 
down-stairs. ‘And what of Mr. Dick, this 
morning 2?” 

I informed her that he sent his comphments, 
and was getting on very well indeed. 

“What do you think of him?” said my aunt. 

I had some shadowy idea of endeavouring to 
evade the question by replying that I thought 
him a very nice gentleman; but my aunt was 
not to be so put off, for she laid her work down 
in her lap, and said, folding her hands upon it: 

“Come! Your sister Betsey Trotwood would 
have told me what she thought of any one, 
directly. Be as like your sister as you can, and 
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“Ts he ask because I don’t 
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know. aunt—is he at all out of his mind tien?” 
I siammcred; for 1 felt I was on dangerous 
ground. 

SUL Anorsele sail eniy uit 

- Oh. indeed!” I observed faintly. 

“If there is anything in the world,” said my 
aunt, with great deeision and force of manner, 
“phat Ale udks-not-1ts tat. 

I had nothing betler to offer, 

timid “ Oh indeed ! ee 

" has been vec’ mad,”-saideniy aunts 4) 
have a selfish pleasure in saying that he has been 

calle | alk or 1 shoul.] not have had the benefit 

of his society ancl-aciice for these last ten scars 
and upwards—in fact, ever since your sister, 
Leisey Trotwood, disappointed me. 

oo long as that?” I said. 

* avn pice people, they were, who: had ithe 
audaciy to-call. Tim-miad,” pursued, my <aunt, 
“Mr. Diek is. a. sort-of distant. connection of 
minc—it- doesnt matter hows I needn't enter 
Into: that. AP 1 hadiv.e beet forme, his own 
brother would have shut him up for hfe. That’s 
au 

I am afraid it was hypocritical in me, but see- 
ing that my aunt felt strongly on the subject, I 
tried to look as if I felt strongly too. 

“Ae proud fool!’ -said: my aunt. “Because 
his brother was a little eecentrie—though he is 
not half so eccentric as a good many people 
he didn’t like to have him visible about his 
house, and sent him away to some private asy- 
lum-place; though he had been left to his par- 
ticular care by their deceased father, who thought 
him almost a natural. Anda wise man se must 
have been tu think so! Mad himself, no doubt.” 

Again, as my aunt looked quite convineed, I 
endeavoured to look quite convinced also. 

“Son steppedain,” said my aunt. ond pee 
hii am otter, sad, your. 
great deal more sane than yOu are: Or ever will 
be, Te asstodie: boped.. “let him have his litte 
income, and come and live with me. / am not 
afraid of hin, 7 any not proud py am ready to 
take care of him, and shall not il-treat him as 
some people (besides the asylum-folks) have 
done. After a good deal of squabbling,” said 
my aint “Leet hiin4eand he ‘has ‘been: here 
ever since, Le is the most fnendly and amen- 
able creature in existenee ; and as for advice !— 
But nobudy knows what that man’s mind ts, ex- 
cept myself” 

My aunt smoothed her dress and shook her 
head, as if she smoothed defianee of the whole 
worl | out of the one, and shook it out of the 
other. 

* de had a favourite sister,” 


than another 








said my aunt, “ 
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good creature, and very kind to him. But she 
did what they all do—took a husband. And fe 
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did what they all do—made her wretched. It 
had such an efieet upon the mind of Mr, Dick 
(‘haf’s not madness I hope !) that, combined with 
lus fear of his brother, and lus sense of his un- 
kindness, it threw him into a fever. That was 
before he came to me, but the recollection of it 
Is Oppressive to him even now. Did he say 
anything to you about King Charles the First, 
child.” 

ae Sms 

Xho” said my aunt, mbbme her nose as if 
slie were a hittle:vexed.- “That's. his allegorical 
way of expressing it. He connects his illness 
with great disturbance and agitation, naturally, 
and that’s the figure, or the simile, or whatever 
its called; which he chooses to use. And why 
shouldn't he, if he thinks proper?” 

Isai." C certainly anit. 

“It’s not a business-like way of speaking,” 
said ny aunt, “nor aworldly- way. amaware 
of that ; and that’s the reason why I insist upon 
Weéthat. there shayi~ be -a werd about ait my Tis 
Memorial.” 

“Ts it a Memorial about his own history that 
he is writing, aunt 2” 

“ Yes, child,” said my aunt, rubbing her nose 
again. ‘He is memorialising the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or the Lord Somebody or other—one of 
those people, at all events, who.are ‘paid’ to é¢ 
memorialised—about his affairs. I suppose it 
will-eo in,one-of these: days.. “He hasn't been 
able to draw it up yet, without introducing that 
mode of expressing himself; but it don’t signify ; 
it keeps him employed.” 

In fact, I found out afterwards that Mr. Diek 
had been for upwards of ten years endeavouring 
to. keep. King “Charles: the First “out: “of ‘the 
Memorial ; but he had been constantly getting 
into it, and was there now, 

“TT say again,” said my aunt, “ nobody knows 
what that man’s mind is except myself; and he’s 
the most amenable and fmendly creature in 
existenee. If he likes to fly a kite sometimes, 
what of that! Franklin used to flya kite. He 
was a Quaker, or something of that sort, if I am 
not mistaken. And a Quaker flying a kite is 
a mueh more ridiculous object than anybody 
else.” 

If I could have supposed that my aunt had 
recounted these particulars for my espeeial be- 
hoof. and as apiece of confidenee in ‘me, 1 
should have felt very much distinguished, and 
should have augured favourably from such a 
mark of her good opinion. But I could hardly 
help observing that she had launched into them, 
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chiefly because the question was raised in her 
own mind, and with very little reference to me, 
though sne had addressed hersel’ to me in the 
absence of anybody ese. 

At the same time, I must savy that the gene- 
rosity of her championship of poor harmless Mr. 
Dick, not only inspired my young breast with 
some selfish hope for myself, but warmed it 
unselfishly towards her. I believe that I began | 
to know that there was something about my 
aunt, notwithstanding her many eccentrieitics 
and odd humeurs, to be honoured and _ trusted 
in. Though she was just as sharp that day, as 
on the day before, and was in and cut about the 
donkeys just as olten, and was thrown into a 
tremendous state of indignation, when a young 
man, going by, ogled Janet at a window (which 
was one of the gravest misdemeanours that could 
be committed against my aunt’s dignity), she 
seemed to me to y command more of my respect, 
if not less of my fear. 

The: anstety 1 cunderwent,. in. the mterval 
which necessarily elapsed before a reply could 
be received to her letter to Mr. Murdstone, was 
extreme; but I made an endeavour to suppress 
it, aml to be as agreeable as 1 could in a quiet 
Way, Doth tomy aunteaud. Ma. Dick.» The 
latter and I would have gone out to fly the great 
kite; but that I had still no other clothes than 
the anything but ornamental garments with 
which I had been decorated on the first day, 
and which confined me to the house, except for 
an hour-atier -dark. when, aniyy-aunt,. for any 
health’s sake, paraded me up and down on the 
chfi outside before going to bed. At length the 
reply from Mr. Murdstone came, and my aunt 
informed me, to my infinite terror, that he was 
coming to speak to her himself on the next day. 
On the next day, still bundled up in my curious 
habiliments, T sat counting the time, flushed and 
heated by the conflict of sinking hopes and 
rising fears within me ; and waiting to be startled 
by the sight of the gloomy face, whose non- 
arrival startled me every minute. 

My aunt was a hittle more imperious and 
stern than usual, but I observed no other token 
of her preparing herself to receive the visitor so 
much-cdreaded by me. Slie«sat at workin the 
window, and I sat by, with my thoughts running 


astray on all possible and impossible results of 


Mr. Murdstone’s visit. until pretty late m the after- 
noon. Our dinner had been indefinitely post- 
poned ; but it was growing so late, that my aunt 
had ordered it to be got ready, when she gave a 
sudden alarm of donkeys, and to my consterna- 
tion and amazement, I beheld Miss Murdstone, 
ona side-saddle, ride deliberately over the sacred 
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piece of green, and stop in front of the house, 
ee about her, 

* Go along with you !” cried iny aunt, shaking 
her hex Land her fist at the window. “ You have 
ho Tos there: dios dare you Arespassiz 
Go along! Oh, you botd-ficed thing!” 

My Runt wits-59 exasperated by the coolness 
with which Miss Murdstone looked about her, 
thet peal beheve: she avas tiotionigss;, and 
unable for the moment to dart out according to 
custom. J seized the opportunity to inform her 
who it was; and that the gentleman now coming 
near the offender (for the way up was very steep, 
and he had dropped behind), was Mr. Murd- 
stone himself. 

‘““T don’t care who it ts! 
shaking her head, a 
welcome from the bow-window. © I won't be 
trespassed upon. I won't allow it. Go away! 
Janet, turn him round. Lead him off!” and I 
saw, from behind my aunt, a sort of hurried 
battle-piece, in which the donkey stood resisting 
everybody, with all his four legs planted different 
ways, while Janet tried to pull him round by the 
bridle. Mr. Murdstone tried to lead him on, 
Miss 1} Rawdsion’ struck at Janet with a parasol, 
and several boys, who had come to see the 
engagement, shouted vigorously. But my aunt, 
suddenly descryi ing among them the young m ale- 
factor who was the donkey" s guardian, and who 
was one of the most inveterate offenders against 
her, though hardly in his teens, rushed out to 
the scene of action, pounced upon him, capture:l 
him, dragged him, with his jacket over “his head, 
and his heels erinding the ground, into the 
garden, and, calling upon Janet 16 ‘feten the 
constables and justices that he might be taken, 
tried, and executed on the spot, hell him at bay 
there. ‘This: partofctle business, however, did 
not last long ; for the young rascal, being expert 
at a variety of feints and dodges, of which my 
aunt had no conception, soon went whooping 
ae leaving some deep impressions of his 

tiled boots in the flower-beds, and taking his 
ake in triumph with him. 

Miss Murdstone, during the latter portion of 
the contest, had dismounted, ani) avas: Now 
waiting with her brother at the bottom of the 
steps, “until my aunt should be at leisure to 
receive them. My aunt, a little roffled by the 
combat, marched past them into the house, with 
great dignity, and took no notice of their pre- 
sence, until they were announced by Janet. 

‘Shall Wecorway aul: asked, trembling 

‘No; sir) said my-auits, = 2° Certainly not!” 
With which she pushed me into a corner near 
her, and fenced me in with a chair, as if it were 
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ened my 2unt, still 


and gesticulating anything but , 
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a. Gee. Otwate Geen cece Tits position I letter. I considered it an act of greater justice to 
Cee ere ey Coens Ine Waele Intemicn,, mysel. and perhaps of More respect to vrou—” 
and trom ‘: T now saw Mr. und Miss Murdstone eV hank: Vou; sand miv aunt: sul eveing him 
enter the Tne). Reeniv, = You needn't mind me.” 


so ay aaa Si aes yas Ot aware ait 
Arse 25 Meme the pleasure of objecting. 
feel acon tae ie anv wwboudy roride over that curr. 
I make no exceptions. I don’t allow anvbody 
iD co four 
* Your regulation is rather awkward to stran- 
"said Miss Murdstone. 
Sai SRI au, 
Mr. Murdstone Sas airaid of a renewal of 
hostilities, and inter; DOS aig ero deshoee 
“Mires Protwood: 
fee FOUr Pach. 
SEV Ourar 


a keen look. 
Reg widow of mv 
Blunder 


Ty 


ers 
Va 


‘observed my aunt, with 
the Mr. Murdstone who 
Mar late nephew, David 
Congpernell, or stone Rookery ?— 
Thouga why RooKc. 7 don iknow.” 

* Tam.” said Mr. Murdstone. 

o youll excuse my saving, sir,” returned my 
au hat I think it would have been a much 
better and happier thing tr you had lett that poor 
child alone.” 

Tso far agree with what Miss Trotwood has 
remarked.” observed Miss Murdstone. bridling, 
“that censicer our lamented Clara to have 
been. in all essential respects, a mere child.” 

Tt is a comfort to you and me, ma'am.” said 
my aunt. *‘who are Scting on in hfe. and are 
not likely to be made 


ro) 
unhappy by our personal 
attractions. that nobody can say the same of us.” 


“No doult!” returned Miss Murdstone, 
seough. [ thoukht. now wath! a very ready. “or 
sracious assent. “And it certainly might have 


pe as vou sav. a better and happier thing for 


her tt he had never entered into such a 

iia ne always been of that opinion.’ 
no Coubt you hav e. said mit aunt 

pFanet. rinsing she bell. * my compliments tO 


Mr. Diex, and bee him +> come down,” 

Until re camé, my aunt sat perfectly upright 
ant She ue frowning a cheswall., When: he canic 
inv Bont pervnmne) the cenmiony of 1mtrodiic: 
eA, 

Pe Lie x. An oll and intimate friend. On 
whose judzment,” sail my aunt. with emphasis, 


a- an admonition to Mr, Dick. who was biting 
rs and looking rather foolish. “1 
Toles, 

Atr, Dix téce hisdinzer out-of his.-mouth, on 


, 


torern re 
1OTCUN Ter, 
s 


ate 


oe bat oe stood among the group, with a 
e1ave on! Wementive: £epression, of Jace.” Aly 
aunt imekned Ger head “to Alt Alordstane 0 0 
WeHnLone 

LES 


Trotwood: on the receipt of your 





SES; SAT SIROE: wt mn person. however incon- 
venient the journey.” pursued Mr, Murdstone, 

rather than by letter. This unhappy boy w ho 
has run away from his friends and his occupa- 
tion—” 

“And whose appearance.” interposed his 
sister. directing general attention to me in my 
indefinable costume, “is perfectly scandalous 
and disgracetul.” 

‘Jane Murdstone.” said her brother, ~ have 
the goodness not to interrupt me. This unhappy 
boy, Miss Trotwood, has been the occasion of 
much domestic trouble and uneasiness, both 
during the hfeme of my late dear wife, and 
since. He has a sullen, rebellious spirit: a 
violent temper: and an untoward, intractable 
disposition. Both my sister and myself have 
endeavoured to correct his vices, but ineffectu- 
ally. And I have telt—we both have felt, I may 
say; my sister being fully in my confidence 
that it is right vou should receive this grave and 
dispassionate assurance from our lips.” 

* It can hardly be necessary for me to confirm 
anything stated by my brother,” said Miss Murd- 
stone: * buth ‘beg. to: observe, that, of val the 
boys in the world, I believe this is the worst 
box’ 

"Strong !” said my aunt, shortly. 

“But not at all too strong tor the facts,” 
returned Miss Murdstone. 

oe Saath: Sel Sonn ee 

1 have amy own opinions.” resumed lr. 
Murdstone, whose face darkened more and more, 
the more he and my aunt observed each other, 
which: they dick very natrowlycas to: the Dest 
mode of bringing him up; they are founded, in 
part, on my knowledge of him. and in part on 
my knowledge of my own means and resources. 
Iam responsible for them to myself, I act upon 
them, and I say no more about them, It is 
enouzh that I place this boy under the eve of a 
friend of my own, in a respectable business ; 
that it docs not please him. that he runs away 
trom it; makes himself a common vagabond 
about the country; and comes here. in rags, to 
appeal to vou, Miss Trotwood. I wish to set 
betore vou, honourably, the exact consequences 
—so far as they are within my knowledge—of 
your abetting him in this appeal.’ 

‘But about the respectable business first.” 
saul my aunt. ‘* Ir he had been your own boy 
you would have put him to it, just the same, 1 
suppose 2” 
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“Tf he had been my brother's own boy,’ 
returncd Miss Murdstone, striking in, ‘his 
character, I trust, would have been altogether 
different.” 

‘Or if the poor child, his mother, had been 
alive, he would still have gone into the respect- 
able business, would he?” said my aunt. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Murdstone, with an 
inclination of his head, ‘‘that Clara would 
have disputed nothing which myself and my 
sister Jane Murdstone were agreed was for the 
best 
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Miss Murdstone conf.rmed this with an audible 
murmur 

“ Efumph !” 
baby !” 

Mr. Dick, who had been rattling his money 
all this time, was rattling 1t so loudly now, that 
my aunt felt it necessary to check him with a 
look, before saying : 

“The poor child’s annuity died with her?” 

“ Died with her,” replicd Mr. Murdstone. 

“ And there was no settlement of the litile 
property—the house and garden—the what’s-its- 


said my aunt. ‘ Unfortunate 
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‘“SHE ALWAYS ROUSED HIM WITH A QUESTION OR CARESS.” | 


name Rookery without any rooks in it~upon , trous step in marrying you, in short,” said my | 


her boy ?” 

“Tt had been left to her, unconditionally, by 
her first husband,” Mr. Murdstone began, when 
my aunt caught him up with the greatest iras- 
cibility and impatience. 

‘Good Lord, man, there’s no oceasion to say 
that. Left to her uneonditionaily! I think I 
see David Copperfield looking forward to any 
condition of any sort or kind, though it stared 
him point-blank in the face! Of course it was 
left to her unconditionally. But when she 
married again—when she took that most disas- 





aunt, “to be plain—did no one put in a word 
forthe boy at that: time?” 

“My late wife loved her second husband, 
niadam,” said Mr. Murdstone, ‘and trusted 
implieitly in him.” 

“Your late wife, sir, was a most unworldly. 
most unhappy, most unfortunate baby,” retuine.. 
my aunt, shaking her head at him. Thats 
what she was. And, now, what have you got to 
Say Nextes 

‘Merely this, Miss Trotwood,” he returned. | 
“Tam here to take David back—to take him 
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back unconditionally, to dispose him as } 
think proper. and to deal with him as I think 
Iam not here to make any promise, or 
cive any pledge to anybody. You may possibly 
have some idea. Miss Trotwood, of abetting him 


right. 


iy desing wav, aad an his el Ue hts to 
vou. Your inanner, which I must say does not 
secm int tule to propitiate, induces me to think 


it possible. Now L must caution you that if you 
ablct him once, you abet him for “cood and all; 
if you step in between him and me, now, you 
Must step in, Miss Trotwood, for ever. | cannot 
trifie. or be trifled with. Tam here, for the first 
ant wastamie tO takes dim away. -Ts*he-aenils 
to #02 Ji he-is not—aind you. tell me he: is 
not; on any pretence; it is indifferent to me 
what—my doors are shut against him hence- 
forth. and yours. I take it for granted, are open 
to him.’ 

To this address, my aunt had listened with the 
closest attention, sitting perfectly upright, with 
her hands fold ed on one knee, and looking 
erimly on the speaker, When he had finished, 
she turned her eyes so as to command Miss 
Murdstone, without otherwise disturbing her atti- 
tude. and said : 

“Well, ma’am, have yor got anything to re- 
mark? 

“ Indeed, Miss Trotwood,” said Miss Murd- 
stone: “* alll “that T could: say: has: been: so well 
said by my brother, and all that I know to be 
the fact has been so plainly stated by him, that 
I have nothing to add except my thanks for 
your politeness. For your very great politeness, 
Tratnsure,  sardailiss Murdstone : with an irony 
which no more affected my aunt than it discom- 
posed the cannon I had slept by at Chatham. 

old whatdoes the bos say.2" said: ny aunt, 
“Ate yourréart te go, Apavie 2” 

I answered no, ane entreated her not to let 
T said that neither Mr. nor Miss Murd- 
stone had-ever like me; or-had ever-beem-kind 
ioane. “That. therhadinade any mamma; wo 
always loved me dearly, unhappy about me, and 
that I knew it well, and that Peggotty Knew it. 
Tsai: that 1 had been more: amserable than I 
thought anybody could beheve who only knew 
how young Iwas. And V begged and prayed | 
ny aunt—I forget in what terms now, but I re- 
inciiber that they affvctedk me very mueh then 
==t0- bufriend. cand protect ame for- mye father’s 
sake. 

ere Ch. 
vith this child 2” 

Mr. Dick considered, hesitated, brightened, 
and rejoined, © Have him meas: ured fora suit of 
clothes directly,” 


Heo. 


said my aunt, “what shall I do 








you wort go in a hurry— 


“Mr. Iitex.” said) my aunt triumphantly, 
“give me your hand, for your common sense is 
invaluable.” Uaving shaken it with great core 
diality, she pulled me towards her. and a to 
sue Murdstone: 

SOU oo srhen sv ountke oy A liiake my 
chance withthe boys “Ht he’s allvou say be ts; 
at least ] ean do as much for him then. as you 
have done. but T-don’t beltere aavard-of it,” 

“Miss ‘Trotwool, rejoined Airy Mhirdstone, 
shrugging his shoulders, as he rose, “if you 
were acentleman Zs 

“Bah! stuff and nonsense 

* Don’ ptulketounie 

“ Tow exquisitely polite - 
Murdstone, rising. Overpowering. really} 

Dey think I don't know,” said my aunt, 
farning-a deat -ear-to ‘the sister, and continuing 
to address the brother, and to shake her head 
at him with infinite expression, “ what kind of 
life you must have led that poor, unhappy, mis- 
directed baby? Do you think I don’t know 
what a woeful day it was for the soft little crea- 
ture when you first came in her way—-smirking 
and making great eyes at her, I] be bound, as 
if you couldn’t say boh! to a goose !” 

‘Tenewer tear anytiine so.elegant said 
Mis s Murdstone. 

=o you: think 4 ean t understand you as 
weil as.af LI chadcseem vou,” pursued my aunt; 
“now that I de see and hear you—which I tell 
you candidly, is anything but a pleasure to me ? 
Oh yes, bless us! who so smooth and silky as 
Mr. Murdstone at first! The poor, bemghted 
innocent had ever seen, Such.a man.  Heswvas 
made of sweetness. Ile worshipped her. He 
doted on her boy—tenderly doted on him! He 
was to be another father to him, and they were 
all to live together in a garden of roses, weren’t 
thevr, “Vel eGet alone with you, do!” said 
my aunt. 

ral Deser heard anything like this person in 
na lite! exclaimed Miss Murdstone. 

* And when you had made sure of the poor 
little fool,” said my aunt—‘* God forgive me 
that sho ileal her: so; anck-she cone where 
because you had not 
done wrong enough to her and hers, you must 
begin to train her, must you? begin to break 
her, like a poor caged bird, and wear her de- 
Inded He away, in teaching her to sing you 
Notes 

“This is either insanity or intoxication,” said 
Miss Murdstone, in a perect agony at not being 

able toy tanh the current of my aunt’s address 
towards herself; ‘and my suspicion 1s, that it’s 
Intoxication, 





said my aunt. 


exclaimed Miss 
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Miss Betsey, without taking the least notice 
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in case of the donkcy’s reappearance, to carry 


of the interruption, continued to address hersely | lier threat into instant execution. 


to Mr. 
th'ng. 
“Mr. Slurdstone,” she saicdshaking her finger 
at him,“ you were-actyrant tocthe simple baby, 
and you broke her heart. She was a loving baby 
~-I know that; I knew it years before row ever 
saw her—and through the best part of her weak- 
ness, you gave her the wounds she died of. 
There is the truth for comfort, however you like 
it. And you and your instruments may make 
the mostof 1.” 

* Allow me to inquire, Miss Trotwood,” inter- 
posed Miss Alurdstone, “ whom you are please: i 
to.call invacchoice of words in'which I am not 
experienced, my brother’s instruments ?” 

Still stone deaf to the voice, and utterly un- 
moved by it, Miss Betsey pursued her discourse. 
“ale wWwas- clear enouech, as, D have told. you; 
years before yew ever saw her—and why in the 
mysterious dispensations of Providence, vou ever 
did see her, 1s more than humanity ean compre- 
hend—it was clear enough that the poor soft 
little thing would marry somebody, at soine time 
or other ; “bat I did hope it wouldn’t have been 
as bad as it has turned out. That was the time, 
Mr. Murdstone, when she gave birth to her boy 
here,” said my aunt; “to the poor child you 
sometimes tormented her through afterwards, 
which is a disagreeable remembrance, and makes 
the sight of him odious now. Aye, aye! you 
needivt-winee | sarc iny, auite: “TL kon its 
true without that.” 

He had stood by the door, all this while, 
observant of her with a smile upon his face, 
though his black eyebrows were heavily con- 
tracted. J remarked now, that, though the smile 
was on his face still, his colour had gone in a 
moment, and he seemed to breathe as if he had 
been running. 

“Good day, sir,’ said my aunt, “and good- 
bye! Good day to you, too, ma’am,” said my 
aunt, turning suddenly upon his sister. ‘ Let me 
see you ride a donkey over wy green again, and 
as sure as you have a head upon your shoulders, 
Pil knock your bonnet off, and tread upon it !” 

It would require a painter, and no common 
painter too, to depict my aunt’s face as she 
delivered herself of this very unexpected senti- 
ment, and Miss Murdstone’s face as she heard it. 
But the manner of the speech, no less than the 
matter, was so flery, that Miss Murdstone, with- 
outa word im-answer, discreetly put her anni 
through her brother’s, and walked haughtily out 
of the cottage ; my aunt remaining in the window 
looking after them ; sapreparent, tL ‘have no doubt, 


furdstone, as if there had been no such 














No attempt at defie. cs being male, however, 
heriitce cracdially relia an and became so plea- 
sant that [was emboldened to kiss and thank 
her; which £ did with great heartiness, and with 
both my arms clisped round her neck. I then 
shook hands with Myr, Dick, who shook hands 
with me a great many times, and hailed this 
happy close of the proceedings with repeated 
bursts of laughter. 

* Youll consider yourself guardian, jointly 
with me, of this child, Mrs Dick,’ said iny ait. 

«I shall be delighted, : said Mr, Dick, “to be 
the guardian of David’ acie/ 

“Veroood, retired my aunt, “rar esettied: 
Y have been thinking, do you know, Mr. Dick, 
that I might call him Trotwood ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly, certainly. Call him Trotwood, cer- 


tainly,” said Mr. Dick. ** David’s son’s Trot- 
wood.” 

*- Trotwood Copperfield, you mean,” returned 
my aunt. 

Ves, to be sure. Less “Trotwood Copper: 
field; said Nirs Dick, 4 lttle-abashed. 


My aunt took so kindly to the notion, that 
some ready-made clothes, which were purchased 
for me that afternoon, were marked * ‘Trotwood 
Copperfield,” in her own handwriting, and in 
indehble marking-ink, before 1 put them on; and 
it was settled that al] the other clothes which 
syere ordered to: be: made for me (acomplete 
outfit was bespoke that afternoon) should be 
marked in the same way. 

Thus 1 began: my new life, in; a: new nanie, 
and with everything new about me. Now that 
the state of doubt was over, I felt, for many 
days, like one in a dream. I never thought that 
i had a curious couple of guardians, in my aunt 
and Mr. Dick. I-never thought of anything 
about myself, distinctly. ‘The two things clearest 
in my mind were, that a remoteness had come 
upon the old Blunderstone life—which seemed 
to lie in the haze of an immeasurable distance ; 
and that a curtain had for ever fallen on my life 
at Murdstone and Grinby’s. No one has ever 
raised that curtain since. 1 have lifted it for a 
moment, even in this narrative, with a reluctant 
cane and dropped it gladly. The remembrance 
of that life is fraught with so much pain to me, 
with so much me nal suffering and want of hope, 
that I have never had the courage even to exa- 
mine how long I was doomed to lead it. Whether 
it lasted for a year, or more, or less, I do not 


know. I only know that it was, and ceased 
to be; and that I have written, and there I 
leaveit: 
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ChIP I NCW. 
1 MAKE ANOTILER BEGINNING. 

Il ICK andl soow became the 
best of friends, and very often, when 
his day’s work was done. went out 
le together to fly the great kite, Every 
eC day of his life he had a long sitting 

at the Memorial. which never made 
the least progress, however hard he la- 
boured, for King Charles the First always 
strayed into at, sooner or later, and theinat was 
thrown aside, and another one begun. The 
patience and hope with which he bore these 
perpetual disappointments, the mild pereeption 
he had that there was something wrong about 

Kane@ «Charles the: First, the feeble efforts he 
made to keep him out, and the certainty with 
which he came in, and tumbled the Memonial 
out of all shape, made a deep impression on 
me. What Mr. Dick supposed would come of 
the Memorial, if it were completed; where he 
thought it was to go, or what he thought it was 
io. do; he: knew ne “more than anybody else, 1 
beheve.  aNor avas at mieall necessary that: ‘he 
should trouble himself with such questions, for 
if anything awwere certain wider the sun, it was 
certain that the Memoral never would be 
finished, 

It was quite an affecting sight, I used to think, 
to see him with the kite when it was up a great 
height in the atr, What he had told me, in his 
room, about his belief in its disseminating the 
statements pasted on it, which were nothing but 
old leaves of abortive Memorials, might have 
been a faney with him sometimes but not when 
he was out, looking up at the kite in the sky, 
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and feeling it pull and tug at his hand. te 
never looked so serene as he did then. I used 


to fancy, as I sat by him of an evening, on a 
green slope, and saw him watch the kite high in 
the quict air, that it lifted his mind out of its 
confusion, and bore it (such was my boyish 
thought) into the skies. As he wound the string 
in, and it came lower and lower down out of the 
beautiful hght, until it fluttered to the ground, 
and lay there like a dead thing, he seemed to 
wake gradually out of a dream ; ‘and I remember 
to have seen him take it up, and look about him 
m a lost way, as if they had both come down 
together, so that I pitied him with all iny heart. 

While { advanced in friendship and intimacy 
with alr Dick wl del motsso: backward: in the 
favour of his staunch friend, my aunt, she 
took so kindly to me, that, in the course of a 
few weeks, she shortened my adopted name of 
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‘Trotwood into Trot; and even encouraged me 
to hope that if I went on as I had begun, I 
might take equal rank in her affections with my 
sister Betsey Trotwood. 

~ Trot,” said my aunt one evening, when the 
backgammon-board was placed as usual for her- 
self and Mr, Dick, ‘‘we must not forget your 
education.” 

This was my only subject of anxiety, and I 
felt quite dehghted by her referring to it. 

“Should you hke to go to school at Canter- 
bury ?” said my aunt. 

} replied that L should lke it very much, as 
it Was-so Hear: her: 

“Good,” ‘said my aint. 
to go to-morrow ?” 

Being already no stranger to the general 
rapidity of my aunt’s evolutions, I was not sur- 
prised by the suddenness of the proposal, and 
Gadi SA ears 

“Good, said my aunc-agams —** panet, lure 
the grey pony and chaise to-morrow morning at 
ten o'clock, and pack up Master ‘Trotwood’s 
clothes to-mght.” 

I was greatly elated by these orders ; but my 
heart smote me for my selfishness, when [ wit- 
nessed their effect on Mr. Dick, who was so 
low-spirited at the prospect of our separation, 
and played so ill in consequence, that ny aunt, 
after giving him several admonitory raps on the 
knuckles with her dicebox, shut up the board, 
and declined to play with him any more. But, 
on heanng front my aunt that I should some- 
linies come -over on a Saturday, and. that the 
could sometimes come and see me on a Wed- 
nesday, he revived ; and vowed to make another 
kite for those occasions, of proportions greatly 
surpassing the present one. In the morning he 
was down-hearted again, and would have sus- 
tained himself by giving me all the money he 
had in his possession, gold and silver too, if my 
aunt had not mterposed, and limited the gift to 
five shillings, which, at his earnest petition, were 
afterwards inereased to ten. We parted at the 
garden-gate in a most affectionate manner, and 
Mr. Dick did not go into the house until my 
aunt had driven me out of sight of it. 

My aunt, who was perfectly indifferent to 
public opinion, drove the grey pony through 
Dover in a masterly manner ; sitting high and 
suff like a stage coachman, keeping a steady 

eye upon him wherever he went, and making a 
point of not letting him have his own way in any 
respect. When we came into the country road, 
she permitted Jin to ylasea dittle, however; 
and looking at me down in a valley of cushion 
by her side, asked me whether F was happy. 


“Should you lke 
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“ Very happy indeed, thank you, aunt,” I said. 

She was much gratified ; and both her hands 
being occupied, patted me on the head with her 
whip. 

* Te ttoa large school,,aunt?” asked. 

“AV, 1 don't know,” said iny-aunt, 
are going to Mr. Wickfield’s first.” 

“Does Ae keep a school ?” I asked. 

“No, Trot,’ sad my aunt, -Heckeeps.-an 
ofices’ 

I asked for no more information about Mr. 
Wickfield, as she offered none, and we conversed 
on other subjects until we came to Canterbury, 
where, as it Was, market-day, my aunt had a 
great opportunity of insinuating the grey pony 
among carts, baskets, vegetables, and hucksters’ 
goods. ‘The hairbreadth turns and twists we 
made, drew down upon us a variety of speeches 
from the people standing about, which were not 
always complimentary ; but my aunt drove on 
with perfect indifference, and I dare say would 
have taken her own way with as much coolness 
through an enemy’s country. 

At length we stopped before a very old house 
bulging out over the road; a house with long 
low lattice-windows bulging out still farther, and 
beams with carved heads on the ends bulging 
out too, so that I fancied the whole house was 
leaning forward, trying to see who was passing 
on the narrow pavement below. It was quite 
spotless in its cleanliness. The old-fashioned 
brass knocker on the low arched door, orna- 
mented with carved garlands of fruit and flowers, 
twinkled like a star; the two stone steps de- 
scending to the door were as white as if they 
had been covered with fair linen; and ali the 
angles and corners, and carvings and mouldings, 
and quaint little panes of glass, and quainter 
little windows, though as old as the hills, were 
as pure as any snow that ever fell upon the hills. 

When the pony-chaise stopped at the door, 
and my eyes were intent upon the house, I saw 
a cadaverous face appear at a small w indow on 
the ground floor (in a hittle round tower that 
formed one side of the house), and quickly dis- 
appear, The low arched door then opened, and 
the face came out. It was quite as cadaverous 
as it had looked in the window, though in the 
grain of it there was that tinge of red which ts 
sometimes to be observed in the skins of red- 
haired people. It belonged to a red-haired 
person—a youth of fifteen, as I take it now, but 
looking much older, whose hair was cropped as 
close as the closest stubble ; who had hardly 
any eyebrows, and no eyelashes, and eyes of a 
red-brown ; so unsheltered and unshaded, that 
I remember wondering how he went to slecp. 
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He was high-shouldered and bony ; dressed in 
decent black, with a white wisp of a neckcloth ; 
buttone.: 1p tothe throat and had a long, lank, 
skeleton hand, which particularly attracted my 
attention, as he stood at the pony’s head, rub- 
bing his chin with it, and looking up at us in 
the chaise. 

"15 Mn Wiekhell 
said my aunt. 

* Mr. Wickfeld’s at home, ma’am,” said Uriah 
Heep, “at souwll please to: walk at; there” 
pointing with his long hand to the room he 
meant. 

We got out; and leaving him to hold the 
pony, went into a long low parlour looking to- 
wards the street, from the window of which I 
caught a glimpse, as I went in, of Uriah Heep 
breathing into the pony’s nostrils, and imme- 
diately covering them with his hand, as if he 
were putting some spell upon him. Opposite 
to the tall old chimney-piece were two portraits : 
one of a gentleman with grey hair (though not 
by any means an old man) and black eyebrows, 
who was looking over some papers tied together 
with red tape ; ‘the other, of a lady, with a very 
placid and sweet expression of face, who was 
looking at me. 

I believe I was turning about in search of 
Uriah’s picture, when, a door at the farther end 
of the room opening, a gentleman entered, at 
sight of whom IJ turned to the first- mentioned 
portrait again, to make quite sure that it had 
not come out of its frame. But it was stationary ; 
and as the gentleman advanced into the hght, I 
saw that he was some years older than when he 
had had his picture painted. 

“Miss Betsey Trotwood,” said the gentle- 
nian, "pray walk in. I was engaged for the 
moment, but you'll excuse my being busy. You 
know my motive. I have but one in life.” 

Miss ‘Betsey thanked him, and we went into 
his room, w hich was furnished as an office, with 
books, papers, tin boxes, and so forth. It 
looked into a garden, and had an iron safe let 
into the wall; so immediately over the mantel- 
shelf, that I srondered, as 1 sat down; how-the 
Sweeps | cot round it when they swept the chimney. 

Well, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. W ickfield ; 
for I soon found that it was he, and that he was 
a lawyer, and steward of the estates of a rich 
centleman of the county; “what wind blows 
you here? Not an ill wind, I hope 2?” 

*<No,” Teplied my aunty © 'T have not come for 
anc 

“That's right, ma’am,” said Mr. Wickfield. 
“Vou had better come for anything else.” 

Ilis hair was quite white now, though his eye- 


at home, “Uniahe Heep?’ 
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rows yeh po SES ie er eran: 
able Bee ona. LAW Ras hancst mics “Lhene 
WAS & CePait MEAN In is 01 es exion, avlich 
Lhisek Dee, lon ge ieestomenamedr Poamotic’s 
tuition. to connec! wiih pert wine ; and Ltancied 
if wash Sewece onan eer ed tis eran me 
Cnipuenicy bo he ene VCAURt. Ce was ere 


] ( 
eanly dressed, in a Ilue coat, striped waist- 
coat, and senaiiscie anc liseime: inlied 
shirt and cambrie neckeioth looked unusually 
sett and white. reminding my strolling fanev (I 

call to mind) of the » Jumage on the breast ot a 
sWwall, 

This is my nephew.” 

@ \Waesn taiedren ou hackance: 
saith Mockitela, 

“ My erand-nephew, that is to sav,’ 
my aunt. 

UW teawaie son hed: <1 Sra nephew. 2 
five you my word. said) Mr, Wiektield, 

Sl have adopted him, said iy aunt awrite 
wave ¢f her hand, importing that his knowledge 
and his agnorsnce were-all one toher “and J 
have brought him here, to put him to a school 
where he may be thoroughly well taught, and 
well treated. Now tell me where that school is, 
and what it 1s; and all-aibout ut.” 

eV COne I can advise you properly.” 
Wickfield—‘ the old question you know. 
your motive in this?” 

“Danced take the sian. >? exelamieus my aunt: 

‘Always fishing for motives, when they're on 
ae Simoes AN to make the child happy 
and useful.” 

““Thamust. bea intwed motive, Tihink said 
Mr. Wickfield, shaking his head and smiling in- 
credulously. 

A mixed fidclestick '” returned my aunt. 

“You claimsto haycone plainamotive i all vou 
do yourself, You don't suppose, I hope, that 
youre: the-onlyeplann dealeran-the world?” 

“Ay but have-only one motive mi hic, Miss 
‘Trotwood,’ he rejoined, smiling. & Other people 
have Neveu. scores, hundreds. J have only one. 
There's the ditierence. Lowever, that's beside 
the question, “Phe best school? Whatever the 
motive, you want the best?” 

My aunt nodded assent. 

Wt aAhe best-we have, sank Mir Wiekield: 
considering, your nephew couldn't board just 
now.” 

* But le could board somewhere clse, I sup- 
NOR es SUC wes ee Tse n 

Mr. Wickfield thou lene Lcould.” Alteravinile 
discussion, he proposed to take my aunt to the 
school, that she might sce it and judge for her- 
self; also, to take her, with the same object, to 


nank 


said my aunt. 
Miss ‘Protwood,” 


” observed 


said Mr. 
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two er three houses where he th ought I could 
he boarded. ote Ait cubes thesproposal, 
we were all three going out tas uther when-he 
stopped and said: 

“Or ditt Inend here might have some 
motive, perhaps, for objecting to the arrange- 


nents, LE think we had better leave him be- 
Lida ee 

My aunt scemed disposed to contest the 
point; but to facilitate matters T said PE would 
eladly remain behind, if they pleased ; and te- 
tured inve: Ake. Wickes omcee, where i-sar 
down agai, in the chatr I had first occupied, to 
ait rear returns 

It so happened that this chair was opposite a 
narrow passage, which ended in the little cir- 
cular room where I had seen Unah Heep’s pale 
face looking out of window. Umiah, having 
taken the pony to a neighbouring stable, was at 
work ata desk in this room, which had a brass 
frame on the top to hang papers upon, and on 
which the writing he was “making a copy of was 
then hanging, “Though his face was towards 
me, I thought, for some time, the wnting being 
between us, that he could not see me; but look- 
ing that way more attentively, it made me un- 
comfortable to observe that, every now and then, 
his sleepless eyes would come below the writing 
hike two red suns, and stealthily stare at_ me for 
1 dare saya avhole animute: ata time,during 
which his pen went, or pretended to go, as 
cleverly as. .ener. 1 made several attempts to 
out of their way—such as standing on a 
chair to look ata map on the other side Sot the 
room, and poring over the columns of a Kentish 
new See they silwars:, atiractediane back 
again and “wienever 1 looked towards those 
twoe-réd-stins, was “sure: to find them, either 
just rising or just setting. 

At lensth, much: to ny relief, any aunt-and 
Alt Maiektielt came ‘back, alter-a pretty lone 
absence. ‘They were not so successful as ] could 
have wished 5 for though the advantages of the 
school were undemable, my aunt had not ap- 
proved of any of the boarding-houses proposed 
for me. 


eet 





Tester unforiinate,” sarlomy sant. CLE 
don’t know what to do, ‘Trot.” 
“lt eos liappen’ amfortunately,” Sac: ave, 


Wickficld. © But TU tell you what you can do, 
Miss “Trotwood.” 

“Whats that?” inquired my aunt. 

“Leave vour nephew here. for ihe present: 


ITe’s a quiet fellow. Ife won't disturb me at 
alls Its aecaprtal-house forstudy, 2\squict-as 
2 monastery, and almost as roomy. Leave him 


here.” 











| Agnes, Mr. Wickfield said. 








Pedi ds 2G LOL 
My aunt evidently Itked the sitier: though she 


was delicate of aceepting it. So did I. 

“Cone, lisse Trotwood. sarlienlie, Wiek 
fick. eThis: iS the Way Olt ol the -ciincul ty: 
I's only a temporary arrangement, you know. 
lit dont act wells or lot inte-aecdrdawith 
our mutual convenience, he can easily go to 
the right about. There will be time to find 
some better place for him in the meanwhile. 
You. had. betteradetermne to leave hin. here 
forthe present” 


“T am very much obliged to you,” said my 


aunt ; ‘and. so 1s he, sees but" 
*Come! I know an aby our amiedn,- cred Nit 
Wickfield. ‘** You shall not be oppressed by 


the receipt of favours, Miss Trotwood. You 
may pay for him if you like. We won’t be hard 
about terms, but you shall pay if you will.” 
ge oD that understanding, * Sant any aunt, 
«though it doesn’t lessen the real obligation, I 
shall be very glad to leave him.” 

St lienmeoine-ant see-my ittle liousekeeper,” 
said Mr. Wickfield. 

We accordingly went up a wonderful old stair- 
case—with a balustrade so broad that we might 
have gone up that, almost as easily—and into a 
shady old drawing-room, lighted by some three 
or four of the quaint windows I had looked up 
at from the street: which had old oak seats in 
them, that seemed to have come of the same 
trees as the shining oak floor, and the great 
beams in the celing. It was a prettily furnished 
room, with a piano and some lively furniture in 
red and green, anc some flowers. It seemed to 
be all old nooks anc comers ; and in every nook 
and corner there was some queer httle table, or 
cupboard, or bookcase, er seat, or something or 
other, that made me thini: there was not such 
another good corner in the room ; until I looked 
at the next-one; and found: it equal to at, uonot 
better. On everything there was the same air of 
retirement and cleanliness that marked the house 
outside. 

Mr. Wickfield tapped at the door in a corner 
of the panelled wall, and a girl of about my 
own age came quickly out and kissed him. On 
her face, [ saw immediately the placid and sweet 
expression of the lady whose picture had looked 
at me down-stairs. It seemed to my imagination 
as if the portrait had grown womanly, and the 
original remained a child. Although her face 
was quite bright and happy, there was a tran- 
quillity about it, and about her—a quiet, good, 
calm spint,—that I never have forgotten ; that I 
never shall forget. 

This was his little housekeeper, his daughter 
When I heard how 
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Re a in ui how he held her hand, I 
guessed what the one motive of his life was. 

she hiad a little basket-tritle hanging at her 
side, with keys in it; and she looked as staid 
and as discreet a housckeeper as the old house 
could have. She listened to her father as he 
ole, ner about, meé,witha: pleasant face. and 
when he had concluded, proposed to my aunt 
that we should go up-stairs and sce my room. 
We all, avent tosether : she before us. And a 
glorious old room it was. with more oak beams 
and diamond panes, and the broad balustrade 
going all the way up to it. 

T cannot call to mind where or when, in my 
childhood, I had seen a stained glass window in 
a church. Nor do I recollect its subject. But 
I know that when I saw her turn round, in the 
grave leht of the old staircase, ane wait. for as, 
above, I thought of that window; and that i 
associated something of its tranquil brightness 
with Agnes Wickfield ever afterwards. 

My aunt was as happy as I was, in the arrange- 
ment made for me; and we went down to the 
drawing-room again, well pleased and gratified. 
As she “would not hear of staying to dinner, lest 
she should by any chance fail to arrive at home 
with the grev pony before dark; and as I appre- 
hend Mr, Wickfield knew her too well, to argue 
any point with her ; some lunch was provided for 
her there, and Agnes went back to her governess, 
and: Mr Waicktiel|. to-his olice. So: ave were 
left to take leave of one another without any 
restraint. 

She told me that everything would be ar- 
ranged for me by Mr. Wickfield, and that I 
should want for nothing, and gave me the kindest 
words and the best advice. 

“Trot,” Said. my aunt am conclusion; “besa 
credit to yourself, to me, and Mr. Dick, and 
Heaven be with you!” 

I was greatly overcome, and could only thank 
her, again and again, and send my love to Mr. 
Dick. 

# Never.” said: my aunt, De meeany 1-any- 
thing ; never be false; never be cruel. Avoid 
those three viees, rot, acl ceanalyays le 
hopeful of you.’ 

I promised, as well as I could, that I would 
not abuse her kindness or forget her admonition. 

“The pony sat tive door,’ ’ said my aunt, “and 
lam. off! “Stayclere:” 

With these words she embraced me hastily, 
and went out of the room, shutting the door 
after her. At first I was startled by so abrupt a 
departure, and almost feared I had displeased 
her; but when I looked into the street, and saw 
how dejectedly she got into the chaise, and 





Grove away without looking up, I aadesteon her 
better, and did not do her that injustice. 

Ly five o'clock, which was Mr. Wickfield’s 
dG ws hour, I had mustered up my spirits again, 

and was ready for my knife and fork. Thecloth 
was only laid for us two: but -\gnes was w aiting 
in the drawing-room before dinner, went down 
with her father, and sat opposite to him at table. 
I doubted whether he could have dined without 
her 

W e did not stay there, after dinner, but came 
up-stairs ito the drawing-room again: in one 
snug corner of which, Agnes set glasses for her 
father, and a decanter of port wine, J thought 
he would have missed its usual flavour, if it had 
been put there for him by any other hands. 

There he sat, taking his wine, and taking 2 
good deal of it, for two hours; w hile Agnes 
played on the piano, worked, and ‘talked to ‘him 
and me. He was. for the most part, gay and 
cheerful with us; but sometimes his eyes rested 
on her, and he fell into a brooding state, and 
was silent. She always observed this quickly, 
as I thonght, and always roused him with a ques- 
tion or caress. Then he came out of his medi- 
tation, and drank more wine. 

Agnes made the tea, and presided over i 
and the time passed away after it, as after dinner, 
until she went to bed ; when her father took her 
in his arms and kissed her, and, she being gone, 
ordered candles in his office. ‘Then I went to 
bed too. 

But in the course of the evening I had rambled 
down to the door, and a little way along the 
street, that I might have another peep at the old 
houses, and the grey Cathedral ; and might think 
of my coming through that old city on my jour- 
ney, and of my passing the very house I lived in, 
without knowing it. As I came back, 1 saw 
Wrahlteep shutting up the office ; and feeling 
friendly towards ev erybody, went in and spoke 
to him, and at parting, gave him my hand. But 
oh, what a clammy hand his was! as ghostly to 
the touch as to the sight! I rubbed mine after- 
wards. to warm it, and to rub his off. 

It was such an uncomfortable hand, that, when 
I went to my room, it was still cold and wet 
upon my memory. 6 eaning out of window, and 

secing one of the faces on the beam-ends looking 

at te sideways, I fancied it was Uniah Heep 
got up there somehow, and shut him out in a 
hurry. 
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LENT morning, after breakfast, I en- 
tered on school life again. lw ee 
accompanied by Mr. W Je See 
the scene of my future 
grave building in a court- yard, ie a 
learned air about it that seemed VERY. 
well suited to the stray rooks and jack- 
daws who came down from the Cathedral 
towers to walk with a clerkly bearing on the 
grass-plot, and was introduced to my new master, 
Dr. Strong. 

A: Strong looked almost /as. ‘rusts, «to. my 
thinking, as the tall iron rails and gates outside 
the house ; and almost as stiff and heavy as the 
great stone urns that flanked them, ancl were se‘ 
up, on the top of the red-brick wall, at regular 
distances all round the court, hke sublimated 
skitties, for “‘Vime to plavcat. He was. tn his 
library (I mean Dr. Strong was), with his clothes 
not particularly well brushed, and his h4ir not 
particularly well combed; his knee-smlls un- 
braced ; his long black gaiters unbuttorfed , and 
his shoes yawning hke two caverns on the hearth- 
rug. Turning upon me a lustreless ¢ve, that re- 
minded me of a long-forgotten blirdl old horse 
who once used to crop ‘the grasy, and tumble 
over the graves in Beas Se he 
said he was glad to see mies.add then he pave 
me his hand; which I didn’t Anow what to do 
with, as it did nothing for ito€lf. 

jut, sitting at work, not far oft from Dr. Strong, 
was 2 very pretty young, fady —whom he called 
Annie, and who was HG daughter, I supposed 
—who got me out of my difficulty by kneeling 
down to put Dr. Strong’s shoes on, and button 
his gaiters, which she ‘did. with great cheerful- 
ness and quickness. When she had finished, 
and we were going out to the school-room, I 
was much surprised to hear Mr. Wickfield, in 
bidding her good morning, address her as “ Mrs. 
Strong : * and J was wondering coukl she be 
Doctor "Strong's s son’s wife, or could she be Mrs. 
Doctor Strong, when Dr. Strong himself uncon- 
sclously enlightened me. 

“ By-the-bye, Wickfield,” he said, stopping in 
a passage with his hand on my shoulder; * you 
have not found any suitable provision for my 
wiles, cousin: yetir. 

“Woe saicNite Wiekticld. Nos, Not yen” 

“J could wish it done as soon as it caw be 
done, Wickfield,” said Doctor Strong, ‘for Jack 
Maldon is needy. andi idle * and of those two 

bad things, worse things sometimes come. What 
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does Doctor Watts say?” he added, looking at 
me, and moving his head to the time of his 
quotation. ‘Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.” 


* Egad, Doctor,” returned Mr. Wickfield, “if 


Doctor Watts knew mankind, he might have 
written, with as much truth, ‘Satan finds some 
mischief still for busy hands to do.’ The busy 
people achieve their full share of mischief in the 


“OH, THANK YOU, MASTER COPPERFIELD,” SAID URIAH HEEP, “FOR THAT REMARK! IT IS SO TRUE! 
UMBLE AS I AM, I KNOW IT IS SO TRUE! 


apology for digressing. No, I have not been 
able to dispose of Mr. Jack Maldon yet. I 
believe,” he said this with some hesitation, “ I 
penetrate your motive, and it makes the thing 
more difficult.” 

‘“ Mir niotive,” returned Doctor Strong, ** isto 
make some suitable provision for a cousin, and 
an old plavfellow of Annie’s.” 

“Ves, 1 know,’ said Mr. Wickfield: “ at home 
or abroad.” 

“Ay!” yeplied the Doctor, apparently won- 
dering why he emphasised those words so much. 
“ONE ome Or abrogd:” 

Davip CoppERFI£Lp, 8. 
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worth sou may tely-upotivit., AWhat have the 
people been about who have been the busiest in 
getting money, and in getting power, this cen- 
turyor two? No mischich2?” 

* Jack Maldon: will never be very: busy: in 
ectline cither 1 expect,” said Doctor-Strons, 
rubbing his chin thoughtfully. 

Perhaps: not said, Nir Wickes: “ane 
you bring me back to the question, with an 





OH, THANK YOU, MASTER COPPERFIELD!” 

“ Your own expression, you know,” said Mr. 
Wickfield. ‘ Or abroad.” 

 Sureiv.” tie: Doctor auswered, 
Onecoriother.? 

Owe or other? 
asked Mr. Wickfreld. 

Wo, retuined the: Doctor 

“ No?” with astonishment. 

a Notihe least: 

‘No motive,” said Mr. Wickfield, “ for mean- 
img abroad, and not at home?” 

No,’ retired. the Doctor. 

‘*T am bound to believe you, and of course I 

48 
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Hare you no choice?” 
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fess | entertained 


do believe vou,” 
have simplize.l my office 
known re berore: “but dl cor 
another impression.” 

PE strong regarded lum with a puzzled 
and doubting look, which almost mnmediately 
subsided into a smile that gave me great en- 
courigement ; for it was full of amiability and 
sweetness, and there was a simplicity in it, and 
indeed in his w ane manner, When the stucious, 
pondering frost upon it was got through, very 


attractive and hopeftal to a young scholar like 
me: Kepesting “no,” and‘ notthe least,” and 


other short assurances to the same purport, 
Doctor Strong jogged on before us, at a queer, 
LNeven pace: aud we followed: Aly. Wickfield 
looking grave, 1 observed. and shaking his head 
to himself, without knowing that 1 saw him. 

The school- -room was a pretty larze hall, on 
the quictest side of the house, comronted by 
the stately stare of some half-dozen of the great 
urns. and commanding a peep of an old secluded 
garcen belonging to the Doctor, where the 
peaches were ripening on the sunny south wall. 
‘There were <twovateat ‘alocs, in tubs, on the turf 
outside the windows ae thie broad hard leaves of 
which plant (looking as if they were made of 
painted tin) have ever since, by association, been 
symbolical to me of silence and retirement, 
About five-and-twenty boys were studiously en- 
gaged at their books when we went in, but they 
rose to give the Doctor good morning, and re- 
mained “standing when they saw Mir. Wickheld 
ane me, 

“onews bow, “woun st. Gentlemen! san) tite 
Doctor ; “ Trotwood Coppertield.” 

One Adams, who was the head-boy, then 
stepped out of his place and welcomed me. He 
Isuked Hike a young clergyman, in his white 
cravat, but he was very affable and good- 
humoured ; and he showed me my place, and 
presenicd me to the inasters in a gentlemanly 
Way that would have ] ut me at my case, if any- 
thing could. 

It sceme! to me so long, sincest 
had been wmong such boys, or among any com- 
panions of my own age, exeept Mick Walker 
and Mealy Potatoes, that I felt as strange as 
ever [ have done in all my life. J was so con- 
scious of having passed through scenes of which 
they could hae no knowledge, and of having 
acquired experiences forcign to my age, appcar- 
ance, and condition as one of them, that L half 
beheved it was an imnposture to come there as 
an ordinary little schoolboy, [ had become, in 
the Murdstone and Grinby time, however short 
or long it may have been, so ‘unused to the 


however, 
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sports ae eames ol boys.that a kaiew 1 was 
awkward and mexpericneed tn the commonest 


things belonging to them. Whatever [ had 
learnt, hal so slipped avay from me in the 


sordid cares of my life from day to night, that 
Haw, when Lavas examined about what 1 knew, 
i knew noting, and was put into the lowest 
form or the school, But, troubled as 1 was, by 
my want of boyish skill, and of book-learning 
too, L was made infinitely more uncomfortable 
by the consideration, that. in what [ did know, 
Das tatch farther removed from my com- 
panions than in what I did not. My mind ran 
upon what they would think, if they knew of my 
familiar acquaintance with the King’s Bench 
Prison?) Was there anything about me which 
would reveal my proceedings in connection with 
the Micawber tamily—all those pawnings, and 
seilings, and suppers—in spite of myself? Sup- 
pose some of the boys had seen me coming 
through Canterbury, wayworn, and ragged, and 
should find me out? What would they say, 
who made so light of money, if they could know 
how I scraped my halfpence together, for the 
purchase of my daily saveloy and Deer; or any 
slices of pudding? Ilow would it affect them, 
who were so innocent of London hfe and 
London streets, to discover how knowing I was 
(and was ashamed to be) in some of the meanest 
phases--o1 (both? All tis-farrin-my heath so 
much, on that sirst «day at Dr. Strons’s, that 1 
felt distrustful of my shghtest look and gesture : 
shrunk within myself whensoever I was ap- 
proached by one of my new schoolfellows ; and 
hurried off the mimute school was over, 
committing myself in my response to any triendly 
notice or advance. 

But there was such an influcnce in Mr, Wick- 
fich’s- old’ House, that when IT knocked at it. 
schoo]l-books under my arm, | 


witht any Dew 
began to feel my uneasiness softening away. «As 
IT went up tomy airy old room, the grave shadow 


of the staircase seemed to fail upon my doubts 
and fears, and to make the past more indistinct. 
[ sat there, sturdily conning my books, untl 
dinner time (we were out of school for good at 
three): and went down, hopeful of becoming a 
passable sort of boy yet. 

Acnes was in the drawing-room, waiting for 
her tather, who was detained by some one in his 
She met me with her pleasant smile, and 
I told her I 
ba bubsyas a. 


office, 
asked me how I hked the school. 
should like it very much, I hoped ; 
little strange to it at first. 

~ Jou have never been to ecliogl,- 1 saich, 
a neryoue c 


Olives. Tevery day,” 


afraid of 
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«Ah, but you mean here, at your own home ?” 

“© Papa couldn’t spare me to go anywhere else,” 
she answered, smiling and shaking her head. 
“Elis housekeeper must be in his house, you 
know.” 

“ He is very fond of you, I am sure,” F said. 

She nodded © Yes,” and went te the door to 
listen for his coming up, that she night meet 
him on the stairs. But, as he was not there, she 
came back again. 

‘Minmma: has: been dead ever since: I was 
born,” she said, in her quict way. “ F only know 
her picture, down-stairs. FE saw you looking at 
it yesterday. Did you think whose it was ?” 

I told her yes, because it was so like herself. 

* Papa ‘says sO too,’ said Agnes, pleased. 
* Hare) at's papamows: 

Her bright calm face lighted up with pleasure 
as she went to mcet him, and as they came in, 
hand in hand. He greeted me cordially; and 
told me F should certainly be happy under Doctor 
Strong, who was one of the gentlest of men. 

“'Vhere may be some, perhaps—I don’t know 
that there are--who abuse his kindness,” said 
Mr. Wickfield. “* Never be one of those, Trot- 
wood, in anyihing. He is the least suspicious 
of mankind; and whether that’s a merit, or 
whether it’s a blemish, it deserves consideration 
in all dealings with the Doctor, great or small.” 

He spoke, I thought, as if he were weary, or 
dissatisfied with something ; but I did not pursue 
the question in my mind, for dinner was just 
then announced, and we went down and took 
the same seats as before. 

We had scarcely done so, when Uriah Heep 
put in his red head and his lank hand at the 
door, and said: 

‘** Here’s Mr. Maldon bees the fvour of a 
word, sir.” 

“Tam but this moment quit of Mr. Maldon,” 
said his master. 

“ Ves, sir,” returned Uriah ; “ but Mr. Maldon 
has come back, and he begs the favour of a 
word.” 

Ws le. held! the: door -open: with ‘his; hand, 
Uriah looked at me, and looked at Agnes, and 
looked at the dishes, and looked at the plates, 
and looked at every objcct in the room, I 
thought—yet seemed to look at nothing; he 
made such an appearance all the while of keep- 
ing his red eyes dutifully on his master. 

“Tt beg your pardon. It’s only to say, on 
reflection,’ observed a voice behind Uniah, 
as: Uniali's: head was: pushed <asyayy and) the 
speaker’s substituted—“ pray excuse me for this 
intrusion—that as it seems I have no choice in 
the matter. the sooner I go abroad the better. 
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My cousin Annie did say, when we talked of it, 
that she liked to have her friends within reach 
rather than to have them banished, and the old 
Doctor—’” 

& Woctor: Strong, was: that?” Aire Wickfeld 
interposed, gravely. 

“Doctor Strone ob “course,” -retarmed the 
other: “I call him the old Doctor—it’s all the 
same you know.” 

“T dont know,” returned Mr. Wickfield. 

AVE Doctor Strong,” said) <the- :other, 
“Doctor Strong was of the same mind, I be- 
lieved. But as it appears from the course you 
take with me that he has changed his mind, 
why there’s no more to be said, except that the 
sooner fam off the better. ‘Therefore, E thought 
l’d come back and say, that the sooner I am off 
the better. When a plunge is to be made into 
the water, it’s of no use lingering on the bank.” 

‘There shall be as little lingering as possible 
in your case, Mr, Maldon, you may depend upon 
it,’ said Mr. Wickfield. 

“ Thank’ee,” said the other. “ Much obliged. 
I don’t want to look a gift-horse in the mouth, 
which is not a gracious thing to do; otherwise, 
I dare say, my cousin Annie could easily ar- 
range it in her own way. I suppose Annie 
would only have to say to the old Doctor—’ 

“Meaning that Mrs. Strong would only have 
to say to her husband—do I follow you?” said 
Mr. Wickield. 

“ Quite so,” returned the other, ‘“ —would 
only have to say, that she wanted such and such 
a thing to be so and so; and it would be so and 
SO, 1s a anitter oF course,” 

“ And why as a matter of course, Nr. Mal- 
don?” asked Mr, Wickfield, sedately eating his 
dinner. 

“Why, because Annic’s a charming young 
girl, and the old Doctor— Doctor Strong, I mean 
—is not quite a charming young boy,” said My. 
Jack Maldon, laughing. ‘ No offence to any- 
body, Mr. Wickfeld. { only mean that I sup- 
pose some compensation is fair and reasonable 
in that sort of marriage.” 

‘Compensation to the lady, sir?” asked My, 
Wickfield, gravely. 

«To the lady, sir,” Mr. Jack Maldon an- 
swered, laughing. But appearing to remark 
that Mr. Wickfield went on with his dinner in 
the same sedate, immovable manner, and that 
there was no hope of making him relax a muscle 
of his face, he added : 

“ However, F have said what I came back to 
say, and, with another apology for this intrusion, 
I may take myself off. Of course I shall observe 
your directions, in considering the matter as one 
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to. be drrangs) between you-and ma solely, and 

not to be referred to, up at the Doctor’s.” 
eave fol cined 2? asked: S\.icltielsd: 

with a motion of his hand towards the table. 


"Phank'ee, Iona eon to cies? sail Ae 
Maldon, “with my cousin Annie. Good-bye?” 
Mr. Wiekticld, without rising, looked after 


him sigachteals schieaventeont,. Navistar 
a shallow sort of young gentleman, I thought, 
Miia handsome daca, rapid atteranees anil 
a confident old air, And this was the first I 
ever saw of Mr. Jack Maldon; whom I had not 
expected to see so soon, when I heard the 
Doctor speak of him that morning. 

When we had dined, we went up-stairs again, 
were evervthing went on exactly as on the pre- 
vious day. Agnes set the glasses and decanters 
in the same corner, and Mr. Wickfeld sat down 
to drink, and drank a good deal. Agnes played 

Ne piano to him, sat by him, and worked and 
tilked, and played some games at dominoes 
with Iu -foorl time she made tea $- and 
aiterwards, when IT brought down my books, 
looked into them, and showed me what she 
knew of them (which wes: to: -Shahtrnmtten 
Looueh Sle said: ieavas) and what was the best 
way token. an) mindersiaind them. — lsee her, 
with her anodens order, placith tnanner,-anth] 
hear her beautitol «cali vore, asd avrite: tliese 
words. The influence for all good, which she 
GAME TO EXereise-Over Meat @ later time , begins 
reddy “to: deseaad. apo my breast. "T Tove 

little Emly, and | don't love Agnes—no, not at 
My in that way——but I feel that there are good- 
SS, Ce ao ani) (rithy wherever senes 1s 3 and 
that the soft hight of the coloured window in the 
churen, scen long ago, falls on her always, and 
on me when I ain near her, and on everything 


IGE e 


otek, 
The time having come for her withdrawal for 
Wie might and shechayme left as; Tgave: Mr, 
Wickfield my hand, preparatory to going away 
faysell, dont le checheo imecmilisaids, Showed 
you like to stay with us, ‘Trotwood, or to go 
ehewhcree 
ota 
NATE ULES 
“ivan please, It lomay 
“Wires its but a «lulk life that awe: lead here, 
bevel acidic,” Texsard, 
“Naot miore dull var methan’ Agnes, sir. 
tut) we all? 
Vhan Aces,” he. repeated, walkine<slowly 
to the great Clitancy-pieee, and Jeaning against 
Le ae can eens 
He hal drank wine that evening (or I faneied 
it), until his cyes were blood-shot. Not that 1 


« 


1 answered, quickly. 
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they were ‘cast: down. 
but I had noticed 


could see them now. for 
and shaded “iy dis chad: 
them a little while before. 
wow farondern he-ninttered: °avhether iy 
Agnes tires of me. When should I ever tire of 
her! But that’s ditferent—that’s quite different.” 

He was imusing—not speaking to me; so I 
remained quict. 

eA dull oll house.” he-sad, “anda nteno- 
tonous life but] must “haye ler-irear ame. 1 
must keep her wearane:. If the thoneht. that 1 
may die and leave my darling, or that my darling 
inay «lie. and leavecine; comes ke a-apeetre to 
distress my happiest hours, and is only to be 
drowned in . 

He did not supply the word; but pacing 
slowly te. the. place sthere: Tie. had: sat; “and 
mechanically going through the action of pour- 
ing wine from the empty decanter, set it down 
and paced back again. 

“Sith ibiseiniiserabpte to: bear awhen-slieas lere;” 
he-said,. “what would at be and she-away ? GNo, 
no. ne: -vearmoriy that” 

We leaned against the chimney-piece, brood- 
ing so long that I could not decide whether to 
run the risk of disturbing him by going, or to 
remain quietly where I was. until he should 
come out of his reverie. At length he roused 
himself, and looked about the room until his 
eyes encountered mine. 

“Stay with us, [rotwood, ch” he satd ii his 
usual manner, and as if he were answering some- 
thine Thad qust-saick. -“*d-am-eladsof i “You 
are company to us both. It is wholesome to 
have: youhere: “ \Wholesoive lor nied. Ww holesome 
for Agnes, wholesome perhaps for all of us.” 

A SULC 1 stor. Mies Sue Asai. "Laat 
sovalicito. ye wiere 

'Uhat's-atine fellow)? sand Mr Waickfield. 
“As long as you are glad to be here, you shall 
stay here.” Ide shook hands with me upon it, 
and clapped me on the back; and told ine that 
when I ha:l anything to do at night after Agnes 
had left us, or when | wished to read for my own 
pleasure, l was iree to come down to his room, 
if he were there, and if I desired it for company’s 
sake, anlitossitwith lan: thanked hiny tor 
his consideration ; and, as he went down soon 
afterwards, and I was not tired, went down too, 
with a book in my hand, tu ‘avail myself, for 
half an hour, of his permission. 

But, seeing a light in the little round office, 
and immediately feeling myself attracted towards 
Uriah Heep. who had a sort of fascization for 
me, I] went in there instead. I found Uriah 
reading a great fat book, with such demon- 
strative attention, that his lank forefinger fol- 
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lowed up every Ime as he read, and made 
clammy tracks along the page (or so I fully 
believed) like a snail. 

“Vou sare working: late to-—nieht, Uriah,” 
Suysel 

“Ves, Master Copperfield,” says Uriah. 

As I was getting on the stool opposite, to 
talk to him more conveniently, I observed that 
he had not such a thing as a smile about him, 
and that he could only widen his mouth and 
make two hard creases down his cheeks, one on 
each side, to stand for one. 

“Tam not doing office-work, Master Copper- 
field,” said Uriah. 

eWhat work; then?” Lasked. 

“JT am improving my legal knowledge, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah. “I am going through 
Tidd’s. Practice. Qh, what a writer Mr Fidd 
is, Master Copperfield !” 

My stool was such a tower of observation, 
that as I watched him reading on again, after 
this rapturous exclamation, and followmg up the 
lines with his forefinger, I observed that his 
nostrils, which were thin and pointed, with sharp 
dints in them, had a singular and most uncom- 
fortable way of expanding and contracting them- 
selves—that they seemed to twinkle instead of 
his eyes, which hardly ever twinkled at all. 

“1 vsippose. you aresquite:.a sréeat lawvyerr” I 
said, after looking at him for some time. 

“Ney Master Copperfield ?? said: Uniah. “Oh, 
no! I’m a very wmble person.” 

It was no fancy of mine about his hands, I 
observed ; for he frequently ground the palms 
against each other as if to squeeze them dry and 
warm, besides often wiping them, in a stealthy 
way, on his pocket-handkerchief. 

“Tan swell ‘aware: that 1 ani: the. umblest 
person going,” said Uriah Heep, modestly ; 
“let the other be where he may. My mother 
is likewise a very umble person. We live ina 
numble abode, Master Copperfield, but have 
much to be thankful for. My father’s former 
callingowas' unible, . Iideavas a. sexton;” 

“What is he now?” I asked. 

“Fe is a partaker of glory at present, Master 
Copperfield,” saul Unah Heep, “ Butave have 
much to be thankful for. How much have I to 
be thankful for in living with Mr. Wickfield !” 

IT asked Uriah if he had been with Mr, Wick- 
field long? 

“T have been with him going on four year, 
Master Copperfield,” said Uriah; shutting up 
his book, after carefully marking the place where 
he had isitot. “sired aisyear alter my tities 
death. How much have I to be thankful for, 
im thaty . Howanuéh: have to be thankiul for, 








In Mr. Wickfield’s kind intention to give me my 
articles, which would otherwise not lay within 
the umble means of mother and self!” 

“Then, when your articled time 1s over, 
you'll be a regular lawyer, | suppose 2?” said I. 

“Wath the blessme of Providence, Master 
Copperfield,” returned Uriah. 

Perhaps you ll be a pattner im Mr. Wick- 
fiecld’s business, one of these days,” I said, to 
make myself agreeable ; “and it will be Wick- 
field and Heep, or Heep late Wickield.” 

‘Oly. “no, “Ainster -Copperhekt,. returned 
Uriah, shaking Ins head, “Io am = much too 
umble for that !” 

He certainly did look uncommonly like the 
carved face on the beam outside my window, 
as he sat, in his humility, eyeing me sideways, 
with his mouth widened, and the creases in his 
cheeks. 

eNir: Waickheld: is:a most: excellent “nian, 
Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. “ Tf you have 
known him long, you know it, I am sure, much 
better than I can inform you.” 

I replied that I was certain he was; but that 
I had not known him long myself, though he 
was a friend of my aunt's. 

‘Oh, indeed, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. 
‘Your aunt is asweet lady, Master Coppertield !” 

He had a way of writhing when he wanted to 
express enthusiasm, which was very ugly ; and 
which diverted my attention frum the comph- 
ment he had paid my relation, to the snaky 
twistings of his throat and body. 

“A sweet lady, Master Copperfield!” said 
Uriah Heep. “She has a great admiration for 
Miss Agnes, Master Copperfield, I believe?” 

I said “ Yes,” boldly ; not that I knew any- 
thing about it, Heaven forgive me ! 

‘T hope you have, too, Master Copperheld,” 
said Uriah. ‘But I am stire you must have.” 

“ Teverybody must have,” I returned. 

“Oh, thank you, Master Copperfield,” said 
Uriah Heep, “ for that remark! It 1s so true! 
Umble as I am, I know it is so true! Oh, 
thank you, Master Copperfield !” 

He writhed himself quite off his stool in the 
excitement of his feelings, and, being off, 
began to make arrangements for going home. 

“¢ Mother will be expecting me,” he said, re- 
ferring to a pale, inexpressive-faced watch in 
his pocket, “and getting uneasy; for though 
we are very umble, Master Copperfield, we 
are much attached to one another. If you 
would come and sce us, any azternoon, and 
take a cup of tea at our lowly dwelling, 
mother would be as proud of your company 
ds. shouldbe. 
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I said 1 shuld be ghul to come. 
“Thank sou, Master Copperfield.” retumed 
U sa lis book away upon a shel 
‘Tsuppore vou stop here, some time, Ma 
Copperheld ? 


i sail |] was going to be brought up there, 
1 beheved. as long as } remained at school. 

MOT imieged. bs Uexchumed! Lena, leeliotle 
think ew would come into the business, at 
last, Master Copperfield !” 

I protested that 1 had no views of tha 
sort, and that no such scheme was entertained 
in my behe by anybody ; but Uriah insisted 
on blandly replying to all My -assurances, "Oh 
yes. Master Copperfield, 1 should think you 
would, indeed!” and, “Oh, indeed, Master 
Copperfield, I should think you would, cer- 
tamly.°* sover-anch -over-again, — Deine, at last, 

ready to leave the office for the night, he asked 
me if it would suit my convenience to have 
the iit pat out; and -oninyansiwerme * Ves.’ 
instantly extinguished it. After shaking hands 
With.ane—his. hand feltslke- adish. in the-dark 
—he opened the door into the street a very 
little, and crept out, and shut it, leaving me 
to grope my way back into the house: which 
cost me some trouble and a fall over his stool. 
This was the proximate cause, I suppose, of my 
dreaming about him, for w hat appeared to me 
to be half the night; and dreaming. among 
other things, that he had launched “Mr, Peg: 
goity’s house on a piratical expedition, with a 
black flag at the mast-head, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “ides: Practice,” imder Ww nich diaboheal 
ensign he was carrying me and little Em’ly to 
the Spanish Main, to be drowned. 

} gota iittle the better of my uneasiness when 
1 went to school next day, and a good deal the 
better next day, and so shook it oit by degrees 
that in less thana fortnight I was quite at home, 
and happy, among my new companions, I was 
awkward cnough in their games, and backward 
cenouzh in their studies ; but custom woul.l im- 
prove mic in the firstretpect, T hoped, and hard 
work in the second. Accordingly, I went to 
work very hard, both in play and in carnest, and 
gained great commendation. ods ait 3h Very 
litle while, the Murdstone and Grinby life be- 
came so strange to me that I hardly believed in 
it, while my present life grew so familiar, that I 
scemed to have been leading it a long time. 

Doctor Strong’s was an excellent school; as 
different from Mr. Creakle’s as good is from 
evil, Nowas, vcr gravely and: decoronsly <or 
dered, and on a sound system ; with an appeal, 
in everything, to the honour and good faith of 
the buys, and an avowed intention to rely on 
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ee possession of those qualities unless they 
proved themselves unworthy of it. which worked 
wontlerm, Wealliele thatwe had a part in the 
Insp evement-o8 thie place, an.} in sustaining its 
character and dignity. Hence, we svon became 
warmly attached to it—I am sure I did for Ohie; 
and I never knew. in all my time. of any other 
hoy boing otherwise and learnt with a good 
will, desiring to do it credit. We had noble 
games out of hours, and plenty of liberty ; but 
even then, as T remember, we were well spoken 
of in the town, and rarely did any disgrace, by 
Our appearance or manner. to the reputation of 
Doctor Strong and Doctor Strong’s boys. 

Some of the higher scholars boarded in the 
Dict s house. and through them I learned, at 
second hand, some particulars of the Doctor's 
history—as how he had not yet been married 
twelve months to the beautiful young lady I had 
seen in the study, whom he had married for 
love, as She hac aot ca: Sixpence; and had 
world of poor relations (so our fellows said) 
ready to swarm the Doctor out of house and 
home. Also, how the Doctor’s cogitating man- 
ner was attributable to his being, alw ays engaged 
in locking out for Greek roots ; which, in my 
innocence and ignoranee, I supposed to be a 
botanical furor on the Doctor’s part, especially 
as he always looked at the ground when he 
walked about, until L understood that they were 
roots of words, with a view to a new Dictionary 
which he had in contemplation. Adams, our 
head-boy, who had a turn for mathematics, had 
made a calculation, I was informed, of the time 
this Dictionary would take . completing, on 
the Doctor’s plan, and at the Doctor’s rate of 
cong. He considered that 7 might be done 
in one thousand six hundred and_ forty-nine 
years, counting from the Doctor’s last, or sixty- 
second, birthday. 

But the Doctor himself was the idol of the 
whole school: and it must have been a badly 
composed school if he had been anything else, 
for he was the kindest of men; witha simple 
faith in him that might have touched the stone 
hearts of the very ums upon the wall. As he 
walked up and down that part of the courtyard 
ue was at the side of the house, with the 

ray rooks and jackdaws looking after him with 
ie heads cocked slily, as if they knew how 
much more knowing they were in worldly affairs 
than he, if any sort of vagabond could only get 
near enough io his creaking shoes to attract his 
attention 1o one sentence of a tale of distress, 
that vagabond was made for the next two days. 
Jt was so notorious in the house, that the 
masters and head-boys took pains to cut these 







































marauders off at angles, and to get out of win- 
dows, and turn them out of the courtyard, 
batore: they 
their presence; which was sometimes happily 
effected within a few yards of him, without his 
knowing anything of the matter, as he jogged to 
and fro. Outside his own domain, and unpro- 
tected, fhe» was a: very sheep “for the shearers. 
He would have taken his gaiters off his legs, to 
eivestiy. Ii tact, there was a story -culrent 
among us (1 have no idea, and never had, on 
what authority, bite T have ‘behevetl. 1 tor 60 
many years that 1. feel quite ‘certam “it is trie), 
that onva: frosty day, one winter time, he aciu- 
ally did bestow his gaiters on a beggar-woman, 
who occasioned some scandal in the neighbour- 
hood by exhibiting a fine infant from door to 
door, wrapped in “those garments, which were 
univ ersally recognised, being as well known in 
the: saiemuty as Phe Cathedral. Lhe: leeend 
added that the only person who did not identify 
them was the Doctor himself, who, when they 
were shortly afterwards displayed at the door of 
a little second-hand shop of no very good re- 
pute, where such things were taken in exchange 
for gin, was more than once observed to handle 
them approvingly, as if admiring some curious 
novelty in the pattern, and considering them an 
improvement on his own 

It was very pleasant to see the Doctor with 
his pretty young wife. He had a fatherly, be- 
nignant way of showing his fondness for her, 
which seemed in itself to express a ‘good man. 
I often saw them walking in the garden where 
the peaches were, and I sometimes had a nearer 
observation of them in the study or the parlour. 
she appeared to me to take great care of the 
Doctor, and to lke him very. much, though I 
never thought her vitally interested in the Dic- 
tionary: some cumbrous fragments of which 
work the Doctor always carried in his pockets, 
and in the lining of his hat, and generally seemed 
to be expounding to her as they walked about. 

Isaw a good deal of Mrs. Strong, both be- 
cause she had taken a hking for me on the 
morning of my introduction to the Doctor, and 
was always afterwards kind to me, and interested 
in me; and because she was very fond of Agnes, 
and was often backwards and forwards at our 
house. There was a curious constraint between 
her and Mr. Wicktield, I thought (of whom she 
seemed to be afraid), that never wore off. When 
she came there of an evening, she always shrunk 
from accepting his escort home, and ran ACE 
with me instead. And sometimes, as we were 
running gaily across the Cathedral yard together, 
xpecting to mect nobody, we would meei 
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Mr. Jack Maldon, who was always surpnsed to 
See Us. 

Mrs. Strong’s mainma was a lady I took great 
dehi#ht an, Pier names was: VL. Markleham ; 
but our boys used to call her the Old Soldier, 
on account of her gencralship, and the skill 
with which she marshalled great forces of rela- 
tlonsaaernst the, Doctor She was: a. little; 
sharp-eyed woman, who used to wear, when she 
vas dressed, one unchangeable cap, ornamented 
with some artificial flowers, and two artificial 
butterflies supposed to be hovering above the 
flowers. ‘There was a superstition among us 
that this cap had come from France, and could 
only originate in the workmanship of that in- 
genious nation: but all I certainly know about 
it is, that it always made its appearance of an 
evening, wheresoever Mrs. Markleham made 
her appearance; that it was carried about to 
friendly meetings in a Hindoo basket; that the 
butterflies had the gift of trembhng constantly ; 
and that they improved the shining hours at 
Dr. Strong’s expense, like busy bees. 

I observed the Old Soldier—not to adopt the 
name disrespectfully—to pretty good advantage, 
on a night which is made memorable to me ‘by 
something else [ shall relate. It was the night 
of a little party at the Doctor's, which was 
given on the occasion of Mr. Jack } Maldon’s de- 
parture for India, whither he was going as a 
cadet, or something of that kind: Mr. Wickfield 
having at length arranged the business. It hap- 
pened to be “the Doctor's birthday, too. We 
had had a holiday, had made presents to him in 
the morning, had made a speech to him through 
the head- boy, and had cheered him until we 
were hoarse, and until he had shed tears. And 
now, in the evening, Mr. Wickfield, Agnes, and 
I, went to have tea with him in his private 
capacity. 

Mr. Jack Maldon was there, before us. Mrs. 
Strong, dressed in white, with cherry-coloured 
ribbons, was playing the piano when we went in ; 
and he was leaning over her to turn the leaves. 
‘The clear red and white of her complexion was 
not so blooming and flower-like as usual, I 
thought, when she turned round ; but she looked 
very pretty, wonderfully pretty. 

“T have forgotten, Doctor,” said Mrs. Strong’s 
mamma, w hen we were seated, “to pay you the 
compliments of the day—though they are, as you 
may suppose, very far from being mere compli- 
ments 1m my case. zlowaile 10 wish you many 
happy returns.” 

‘* | thank you, ma‘am,” replied the Doctor. 

“Many, many. many, happy returns,” said. 
the Ol Soldier. ** Not only for your own sake, 
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but for Annie's, and John Maldon’s. and many 
other people’s. It seems but yesterday to me. 
John, when. You were alittle creature, a. head 
shorter than Master Copperfiekl, making baby 
love tv Anme behind the gooseberry bushes in 
the back-garden.” 
“ATs: clear inamina’ 
mind that now.” 
* Annie, don't 


satel Als ouongs* never 


be vabsurd;” returned: tier 
nothers “Sl vowere 10 lush to heat-of such 
things. now you are an old married) woman, 
when are vou not to blush to hear of them ?” 


rele exch Nii lacks iat on, 
eee?) Cenien 

ees! “lobe netarmed: the ssolchers - vais 
tually, an old married woman. Although not 


old by years—for when did you ever hear me 
say. or who has: ever heard ame say. that a: eirl 
of twenty was old by years !—vour cousin is the 
wife of the: Doctor: and.as such, what TD have 
described her. [ft 1s well for you, John, that 
your <cousn 2s the wife of the Doctor, You 
have found in him an influential and kind friend, 
who will be kinder yet, I venture to predict, if 
you-deserveit.. Jhaverno. false pride.. 1 never 
hesitate to admit, frankly, that there are some 
members of our family who want a fnend. You 
were one yourself, beiore your cousin's influence 
raised up one for you.” 

The Doctor, in the goodness of his heart, 
waved his-hand-as it to make leht of it, and 
seve. Alr Jack -Afaldon. trony any vurther re: 
minder. Lut Mrs. Markleham changed her 
chair for one next the Doctor's, and putting her 
ian on his coat-sleeve, said : 

“No scale ing. dear Noctor. san anMst 
cuse me if [appear to dwell on this rather, be- 
cause’ I feel so very strongly, I callit quite my 
mMonomania, it is such a subject of mine. You 
are a bléssine to 1s, — Vou: really are a “boon, 
you know,” 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense,” said the Doctor. 

SN Gano. Luber oun parion, wetorted the 
Old Soldier. “With nobody present but our 
dear and confidential friend Mr. Wickfeld, I 
cannot consent to be put down. I shall begin 
to assert the privileges of a mother-in-law, if you 
#o-On ke that and scold: you, 1am perfectly 
honest and outspoken. What I am saying, 1s 
what I said when you first overpowered me il 
surprise—you remember how surprised I was ? 
—by proposing for Annic. Not that there was 
anydMne so very auch ont of the way, in the 
mere fact of the proposal—it would be ridicu- 
lous to say that!--but because, you having 
known her poor father and having known her 
from a baby six months old, I hadn’t thought of 
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you in such a light at all, or indeed as a marry- 
ing man in any way.—simply that. you know.” 

“Ay, av.” returned the Doctor, good-humour- 
eden” &\ cver mance: 

* But [eo mind,” said the Old Soldier, laying 
her fan upon his ips. ** Lnnnd very much. 1 
reeall these things that I may be contradicted if 
Iam wrong. Well! Then I spoke to Annie, 
cick toll her shat: tack happeneds said, 
‘My dear, here’s Doctor Strong has positively 
been and made you the subject of a handsome 
deck ration and an offer.” Did I press it in the 
least? No. Dsanl, * Now, Annie; (ell ane ‘the 
truth this moment; is your heart free?’ * Mamma, 
she’ said, crying, “Lane extremely young, — 
which was perfectly true—‘and I hardly know 
HL -havew. Neat sataall: - “hen un dear. 
Sami -yom nay rele upon it. 1s.dree AL all 
events, my love,’ said I, ‘ Doctor Strong is in an 
agitated state of mind, and must be answered. 
He cannot be kept in lis present state of sus- 
pense.’ * Mamma,’ said Annie, still crying, 
‘would he be unhappy without me? It he 
would, I honour and respect him so much, that 
I think I will have him.’ So it was settled. 
And then, and not till then, I said to Annie, 
‘Annie, Doctor Strong will not only be your 
husband, but he will represent your late father : 
he will represent the head of our family, he will 
represent the wisdom and station, and I may 
say the means, of our family, and will be, im 
short, a Boon to it.’ I used the word at the 
tine; and: Ihave used. it again, Loedaye: #1 t 
have any merit it Is consistency.” 

The daughter had sat quite silent and still 
during this speech, With lee eyes: finedoon: the 
ground; her cousin standing near her, and 
looking on the ground too, She now said very 
softly, in a trembling voice 

‘Mamma, | hope you have finished ?” 

“No,my dear cuntne, retired: the: Solder, 
‘havenotryintedimshed. <Sircesotask. mes 
my love, I reply that I have wef, T complain 
that you are really a httle unnatural towards 
your own family ; and, as it is of no use complain- 
ing to you, LT mean to complain to your hus- 
Land. Now, my dear Doctor, do look at that 
sly wife of yours,’ 

As the Doctor turned his kind face, with its 
spule of simplicity and gentleness, towards lier, 
she drooped her head more. 1 noticed that 
Mr. Wickfield looked at her steadily. 

NN ere Ul happened to say to that naughty 
thing, the other day,” pursued her mother, shak- 
ing her head and her fan at her playfully, ‘that 
there was a family circumstance she might men- 
tion to you—indeed, I think, was bound to. 
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mention—she said, that to mention it was to 
dsk-a‘favour cand thatas-you were too: fene- 
rous, and as for her to ask was always to have, 
she wouldn't.” 

“a Nniiie, any dear, Saitlcthe Moctor “That 
was wrong. It robbed me of a pleasure.” 

“Almost the very words I said to her!” ex- 
claimed her mother. ‘* Now really, another time, 
when I know what she would tell you but for 
this reason, and won’t, I have a great mind, 
my dear Doctor, to tell you myself.” 

eT shall ‘bexclad af ssourwill,’ returned “the 
Doctor. 
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scent by.” 

“Well, then, I will!” said the Old Soldier. 
“Tees: «, bargain.” <\id having, 1 sitppose, 
carried her point, she tapped the Doctor's hand 
several times with her fan (which she kissed 
first), and returned triumphantly to her former 
station. 

Some more company coming In, among whom 
were the two masters and Adams, the talk be- 
came general ; and it naturally turned on Mr. Jack 
Maldon, and his voyage, and the country he was 
going to, and his various plans and prospects. 





THE DOCTOR'S WALK. 


He was to leave that night, after supper, in a 
postchaise, for Gravesend; where the ship, in 
which he was to make the voyage, lay ; and was 
to be gone—unless he came home on leave, or 
for his health—I don’t know how many years. 
I recollect it was settled by general consent that 
India was quite a misrepresented country, and 
had nothing objectionable in it but a tiger or 
two, and a little heat in the warm part of the 
day. For my own part, I looked on Mr. Jack 
Maldon as a modern Sinbad, and pictured him 
the bosom friend of all the Rajahs in the east, 
sitting under canopies, smoking curly golden 








long, if they could be straight- 





pipes—a rile 
ened out. 
Mrs. Strong was a very pretty singer: as I 
knew, who often beard her singing by herself. 
But, whether she was afraid of singing before 
people, or was out of voice that evening, it was 
certain that she couldn’t sing at all. She tried 
a duct, once, with her cousin Maldon, but could 
not so much as begin ; and afterwards, when she 
tried to sing by herself, although she began 
swecily, her voice died away on a sudden, and 
left her quite distressed, with her head hanging 
down over the keys. The good Doctor said 
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she was nervous, and, to relieve her, proposed 2 
round game at cards: of which he knew as much 
as of the art of playing the trombone. But | 
remarked that the Old Soldier took lim into 
custody directly, for her partner ; and Instructed 


hiin, as the first preliminary of initiation, to give 
lkerallethe silver he hadcin: his: pocket. 
ae bah) omen eines nor aide die ess 


merry by the Doctor's mistakes, of which he 
comnitted an mnumerable quantity, In spite of 
a watchfulness of the buttertlies, and to their 

cat aguravation. Mrs. Strong had declined 
to play, on the ground of not feeling welyirells 
and her cousin’ 
because he had some packing to do. When he 
had done it. however, he returned, and they sat 
tozether, talking, on the sofa. From time to 
time she came and looked over the Doctor's 
hands -aind told his what.toxplav. *ssheawas very 
pale, as she bent over him, and I thought her 
finger trembled as she pointed out the. eards ; 
but the Doctor was quite happy } In ae attention, 
and took no notice of this, if it were so. 

At supper, we were hardly so a Every 
one appeared to feel that a parting of that sort 
was an awkward thing. and that the nearer it 
approached, the more awkward it was. Mr. 
Jack Maldon tried to be very talkative, but was 
not at his ease, and made matters worse. And 
they were not improved, as it appeared to me, 
by the Old Soldicr: who continually recalled 
passages of Mr. Jack Maldon’s youth. 

‘The: Doctor, however; who: felt, J ant sure; 
that he was making ev erybody happy, was well 
pleased, and had no suspicion, bittthatwe-were 
all at the utmost height of enjoyment. 

“Annie, my dear,” said he, looking at his 
watelr, anil filing his glass, sit is past your 
cousin Jack’s time, and we must not detain him, 
since time and tide—both concerned in this 
case—wait for no man. Mr. Jack Maldon, you 
have a long voyage, and a strange country, 
lelote yous “put many men have had both, and 
many men will nee both, to the end of time. 
ues winds you are going to tempt, have 

afted (pena: upon thousands to fortune, 
and brought thousands upon thousands happily 
lige? 

“It's an aftccting thing,” said Mrs, Markle- 
ham—" however it’s viewed, its aficeting—to 
Sve afiae young man one has known from an in- 
fant, suing away to the other end of the world, 
leavin all he knows behind, and not knows 
what's before hin. A young man really well 
deserves constant support and patronage,” look- 
Ing at the Doctor, “ who makes such sacrific es 

«Pine will go: fist with you, Mr. Jack Mal- 


Malden had exe used hanccle 
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don,” pursued the Doctor. and fast with all of 
us; Some of ais can hard: espiect,- perhaps; on 
the natural course of things, t)» greet you on 
yourretumis. Thenext best thing is to hope to 
do it. and that’s my case. 1 shall not weary 


you with «ood advice. You have lone had a 
cood model before vou, in your cousin Annie, 


Imitate her virtnes as hearlyas 300 Can, 

Mrs. Markleham fanned herself, and shook 

her hea 1. 

= arewells Mie tack” sanetlic Doctor, staid: 
ing up; on which we all stood up. * A pros- 
perous voyage out, a thriving carecr abroad. and 
a hippy returm: hone f° 

VWecallliank tlie toast. and all-sheok hands 
with Mr. Jack Maldon; after which he hastily 
took leave of the ladies who were there, and 
hurried to the door, where he was received, as 
he got into the chaise, with a tremendous broad- 

ide of cheers dischar aed by our boys, who had 
assembled on the lawn for the purpose. Run- 
ning in among them to swell the ranks, I was 
very near the chaise when it rolled away; and 
I had a lively impression made upon me, mn 
the midst of the noise and dust, of having seen 
Mr. Jack Maldon rattle past with an agitated 
face, and something cherry- coloured in his 
hand. 

After another broadside for the Doctor, and 
another for the Doetor’s wife, the boys dispersed, 
and I went back into the house, where I found 
the guests all standing in a group about the 
Doctor, discussing how Mr. Jack. Maldon: had 
gone away, and how he had borne 4 and how 
he had felt it, and all the rest of In the 
mudst of these remarks, Mrs. Nae cried : 
fe NE OrC S<ATIn Gs? 

No Annie was there; and when they called 
to her, no Annie replied. But all pressing out 
of the room, in a crowd, to see what was the 
matter, we found her lying on the hall floor. 
There was great alarin at first, until it was found 
that she was ina swoon, and that the swoon was 
yiclding to the usual means of recovery ; when 
the Doc tor, Who had litted her head upon his 
knee, put her curls aside with his hand, and 
said, looking around : 

“Poor Annie! She's so faithful and tender- 
hearted! It’s the parting from her old play- 
fellow and friend—her favourite cousin—that 
hascione this. «an Ius.acpity = loam seny, 
sory |? 

When she opened her eyes, and saw where 
she was, and that we were all standing about 
her, she arose with assistanee ; turning her head, 
as she did so, to lay it on the Doctor’s shoulder 
orto Dideat. dont knewwhich: — Weavent 























into the drawing-room, to leave her with the 
Doctor and her mother ; but she said, it seemed, 
that she wwas Detter than-she tad ‘been smce 
morning, and that she would rather be brought 
among us ; so they brought her in, looking very 
white aud: weak; I thought, and sat her on a 
sofa. 

* Annie, iny dear,” said ther mother, alome 
something todherdress. ““Seevhere! Youshave 
lost a bow. Will anybody be so good as find a 
ribbon; a cherry-coloured ribbon ?” 

It was the one she had worn at her bosom. 
We all looked for it —I myseli looked every- 
where, I am certain—but nobody could find it. 

=Docryou mecollect where “youre had at: Tost, 
Annie?” said her mother. 

I wondered how I could have thought she 
looked white, or anything but burning red, when 
she answered that she had had it safe a httle 
while ago, she thought, but it was not worth 
looking for. 

Nevertheless, it was looked for again, and still 
not found. She entreated that there might be 
no more searching; but it was still sought for 
in a desultory way, until she was quite well, and 
the company took their departure. 

We walked very slowly home, Mr. Wickfield, 
Agnes, and I—Agnes and I admiring the moon- 
light, and Mr. Wickfield scarcely raising his eyes 
from the ground. When we, at last, reached 
our own door, Agnes discovered that she had left 
her little reticule behind. Delighted to be of any 
service to her, I ran back to fetch it. 

I went into the supper-room where it had been 
left, which was deserted and dark. But a door 
of communication between that and the Doctor’s 
study, where there was a light, being open, I 
passed on there, to say what I wanted, and to 
get a candle. 

The Doctor was sitting in his easy-chair by 
the fireside, and his young wife was ona stool at 
his feet. The Doctor, with a complacent smile, 
was reading aloud some manuscript explanation 
or statement of a theory out of that interminable 
Dictionary, and she was looking up at him. 
But, with such a face as: Lnéversaw. It was. so 
beautiful in its form, it was so ashy pale, it was 
so fixed in its abstraction, it was so tull of a wild, 
sleep-walking, dreamy horror of I don’t know 
what. ‘The eyes were wide open, and her brown 
hair fell in two rich clusters on her shoulders, 
and on her white dress, disordered by the want 
of the lost ribbon. Distinctly as 1 recollect her 
look, I cannot say of what it was expressive. I 
cannot even say of what it is expressive to me 
now, rising again before my older judgment. 
Penitence, humiliation, shame, pride, love, and 
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trustfulness-—T see them all; and in tie: all, I 
see that horror of I don’t know what. 

My entrance, and my saying what I wanted, 
roused tier Tt sdistirbed the, Doctor too), for 
when I went back to replace the candle I had 
taken from the table, he was patting her head, 
in his fatherly way, and saying he was a merci- 
less drone to Iet her tempt lim into reading on; 
and he woukl have her go to bed. 

3ut she asked him, in a rapid, urgent man- 
ner, to let her stay—to let her feel assured (1 
heard her murmur some broken words to this 
effect) that she was in his confidence that night. 
And, as she turned again towards him, after 
glancing at me as [ left the room and went out 
of the door, I saw her cross her hands upon his 
knee, and look up at him with the same face, 
something quieted, as he resumed his reading. 

It made a great impression on me, and I 
remembered it a long time afterwards, as I shall 
have occasion to narrate when the time comes. 





CHAPTER AVI. 


SOMEBODY TURNS UP. 


T has not occurred to me to mention 
Peggotty since I ran away; but, of 
course, I wrote her a letter almost 
as soon as I was housed at Dover, 
and another and a longer letter, con- 
taining all particulars fully related, 

When my aunt took me _ formally 
under her protection. On my being 
settled at Doctor Strong’s I wrote to her 
again, detailmg my happy condition and pros- 
pects. I never could have derived anything like 
the pleasure from spending the money Mr. Dick 
had given me, that I felt in sending a gold half- 
guinea to Peggotty, per post, enclosed in this 
last letter, to discharge the sunr I had borrowed 
of her : in which epistle, not before, I mentioned 
about the young man with the donkey-cart. 

To these communications Peggotty rephed as 
promptly, if not as concisely, as a merchant’s 
clerk. Her utmost powers of expression (which 
vere certainly not great in ink) were exhausted 
my the. attempt-to write what-she felt on- the 
subject of my journey. Four sides of incoherent 
and interjectional beginnings of sentences, that 
had no end, except -blots, were inadequate to 
afford her any relief. But the blots were more 
expressive: tome that the best composition ; 
for they showed me that Pegeotty had been 
erying allsover tie” paper, and avhat~could: I 
have desired more 2? 
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I made out, without much difficulty, that she 
cole) Het take quite kaally to my aint ven. 
The notice was too short after so long a pre- 
possession the other way; We never knew a 
person, she wrote; but to think that Aliss 
Betsey should seem to be so different from 
what she haudbeen thoweht to be, was: a Aforal, : 
—that was her word. She was evidently. still 
afraid of Miss Betsey, for she sent her grateful 
duty to her but trmidly ; and she was evidently 
afraid of me, too, and entertained the probability 
of my running away again soon; if I might 
judge from the repeated hints she threw out, 
that the coach-fare to Yarmouth was always to 
be had of her for the asking. 

She gave me one piece of intelligence which 
affected me Ver much, atiels that there hac 
Deena sale of the dirninire” at-our- old hone, 
and that Ale ant. Aliss: Muredstome: were “cone 
away and tie: hose awas- slut ups toy be. let 
orsold,. “Goud knows. 2 had- had au-part a0 cit 
while they remained there, but it pained me to 
think of the dear old place as altogether aban- 
doned ; of the weeds growing tall in the ear 
Cem, and the rallen leaw es lying thick and w 
upon the paths. I imagined how the winds st 
winter would howl reund it, how the cold rain 
would beat upon the window-glass, how the 
moon would make ghosts on the walls of the 
empty rooms, watching their solitude all night. 
I thought afresh of the grave in the churchyard, 
underneath, the tree +<and) it seemed) agit the 
house were dead too, now, and all connected 
with my father and mother were faded away. 

There was no other news in Pezyotty’s letters. 
Mae Darks: Wass a ENG age husband, she sad, 
tnough still a litthe near; but we ail had our 
faults, and she had anes (though I aim sure I 
don’t know what ee were) 5: ancl he sent his 
duty, and my little bedroom was always ready 
forme. Mr. Peacotty was avetly ane) 1 lain was 
well, and Mrs. Gununidge was but poorly, and 
litle Em’ ly wouldn't send her love, but said 
that Pegeotty might send it, if she Hee: 

All this intelligence I dutifully imparted to 
my aunt, only reserving to myselt the mention 
oF Hittle Birks te whoin I instinctively felt that 
she would not very tenderly incline. While I 
Was yet new at Dectur Strony’s, she made 
several ¢acursions over to Canterbury to see 
me 2, and always at unseasonable hours: with 
the view, | suppose, of taking me by surprise. 
But, finding ine well employed, and bearing a 
woo character, and hearing on all hands that I 
rose fast in the school, she soon discontinued 
these visits, L saw her on A oaiurday every. 
third or fourth week, when I went over to 
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Doxvcrmier a treats an Asan Ns Dickvevers 
alternate Wednesdays. when he arrived hy stage- 
euaclat non. to: sayuatil nest moraine 

On these oceasions Mr. Dick never travelled 
without a Jeathern writing-desk, containing a 
sumph of stitienerr: andi the Memorials an 
relation to which document Weshacka notion 
that ume was beginning to press now, and that 
ipreall ust be got-out.et hand. 

Ain Dick was “very jeartial’ to cipgerbread, 
To renler hiss acts whe more> surcenble; any 
aunt had instructed me to open a credit for him 
at a cake-shop, which was hampered with the 
supulation that he should not be served with 
more than one shilling’s-worth in the course of 
Atv cane «lay Slims, atthe aeierence: -of-all 
his little bis at the county inn where he slepr, 
to my aunt, before they were paid, induced me 
to suspect that he was only allowed to rattle his 
money, and not to spend it. I found on further 
investigation that this. vas so, or at least there 
was an agreement between him and my aunt 
that he should account to her for all his dis- 
bursements. As he had no idea of deceiving 
her, and always desired to please her, he was 
thus made chary of launching into expense. On 
this: (point, os svell as on “all. other possible 
points, Mr. Dick was convinced that my aunt 
was the wisest and most wonderful of women ; 
as he repeatedly told me with intinite secrecy, 
and always in a whisper. 

© Trotwood sank Ain Diek. withy any aielce. 
mystery, alter imparting this confidence to me, 
one \Vednesday ss avhos. the inam Ahat, aides 
near our house and trightens her?” 

“Prehtens Myaninthsie 


Mr. Dick nodded. * I thought nothing would 
have frightened hor? he cad, “lor-shes-—" 


here he whispered sortly. * don’t mention it— 
the wisest and most wonderful of women.” 
Having said which, he drew back, to observe 
the effect which this deseription of her made 
upon me. 
ive ite time die ceaimnes sal Mle Dick, 
“was—let me see—sixteen hundred and forty- 
nine was the date of King Charles’s execution. 
I think you said sixteen hundred and _ forty- 
wine?” 
PAGS, Sti 
Atom know how it ccany be” 
Dick, sorely puzzled and shaking his head. 
don t-think DT aneasell-as that.” 
Masta tat jar that the sanan appeared, 
sir?” 1 asked. 
eM hy really. sail Nir Dickes* Ie <tomet see 
how it can have been in that year, Trotwood. 
Did you get that date out of history 2” 


said Mr. 
be [ 











Vso Sir 


* J suppose sce never Hes, does it?” said | threat of van attempt ainight have 


Nfrabick, with a elean:ol hope: 

“Oh dear no, sir!” I replied, most decisively. 
I was ingenuous and young. and { thought so. 

OT can binake tout, ’ said Mr. Dick, ‘shaking 
his head. ‘ There’s something wrong, some- 
where. However, it was very soon after the 
mistake was made of putting some of the trouble 
out of King Charles’s head into my head, that 
the=imaiv firstecame: 1 avas walking out with 
Miss Trotwood after tea, just at dar k, and there 
heswas: close to-our louse.” 

“ Walking about ?” I inquired. 

“ Walking about 2” repeated Mr. Dick. 
me see. I must recollect a bit. 
he was not walking about.” 

I asked, as the shortest way to get at it, what 
vas doing. 
oe ell, he wasn’t there at all,” said Mr. Dick, 

‘until he came up behind her, and whispered. 
Then she turned round and fainted, and I stood 
still and looked at him. and he walked aays 
but that he should have been hiding ever since 
(in the ground or somewhere), is the most extra- 
ordinary thing !” 

‘Has he been hiding ever. since? asked: 

“To be sure he has,” retorted Mr. Dick, 
nodding his head gravely. “ Never came out, till 
last night! We were walking last night, and he 
came up behind her again, and I knew him again.” 

“ And did he frighten my aunt again ?” 

* 4 All-of ashiver,” said Mr. Dick, counterfeit- 
ing that affection and making his teeth chatter. 
* Hell by the palings: Cried. But. Trotwood, 
come here,” getting me close to him, that he 
might whisper very softly; ‘“‘why did she give 
him money, boy, in the moonligh bees 

“ He was a beggar, perhaps.” 

Mr. Dick shook his head, as utterly renounc- 
ing the suggestion; and having replied a great 
many times, and with great confidence, “ No 
beggar, no beggar, no begaar, sir. Svent Onto. 
say, that from his window he had afterwards, 
and late at night, seen my aunt give this person 
money outside the garden rails in the moon- 
light, who then slunk away—into the ground 
again, as he thought probable—and was seen 
no more: while my aunt came hurriedly and 
secretly back into the house, and had, even that 
morning, been quite different from her usual self ; 
which preyed on Mr. Dick’s mind. 

J had not the least belief, in the outset of this 
story, that the unknown was anything but a de- 
lusion of Mr. Dick’s, and one of the hne of that 
ill-fated Prince who occasioned him so much 
difficulty ; but after some reflection I began to 
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entertain the question whether an attempt, or 
been Iwice 
made to take poor Mr. Dick himself from under 
my aunt’s protection, and whether my aunt, the 
strength of whose kind feeling towards him I 
knew from herself, might have been induced to 
pay 2. price tor his. peaceeandeqinet.. sisi Tayas 
already auclysattached to: Mt, Dick,. and very 
solicitous for his welfare, my fears favoured this 
supposition ; and for a long time his Wednesday 
hardly ever came round, without my entertaining 
a misgiving that he would not be on the coach- 
box~as usual. There he always. appeared, low- 
ever, grey-headed, laughing, and happy ; and he 
never had anything more to tell of the man who 
could frighten my aunt. 

These Wednesdays were the happiest days of 
“Ir, Dick's life; they were far trom being the 
least happy of mine. He soon became known 
to every boy in the school; and though he never 
took an active part in any game but. kite-flying 
was as deeply interested in “all our sports as any 
one among us. How often have I seen him, 
intent upon a match at marbles or pegtop, look- 
ing on with a face of unntterable imterest, and 
hardly breathing at the critical times! How 
often, at hare and hounds, have I seen him 
mounted on a hittle knoll, cheering the whole 
field on to action, and waving his hat above 
his grey head, oblivious of King Charles the 
Martyr’s head, and all belonging to it! How 
many summer hours have I known to be but 
blissful minutes to him in the cricket-field |! How 
many winter days have I seen him, standing 
blue-nosed, in the snow and east wind, looking 
at the boys going down the long slide, and clap- 
ping his worsted gloves in rapture ! 

He was an universal favourite, and his inge- 
nuity in little things was transcendent. THe could 
cut oranges mto such devices as none of us had 
an idea ‘of, He could make a boat out of any- 
thing, from a skewer upwards. He could turn 
crampbones into chessmen; fashion Roman 
chariots from old court cards; make spoked 
wheels out of cotton reels, and birdcages of old 
wire. But he was greatest of all, perhaps, in the 
articles of string and straws with svhich we sere 
all persuaded he could do anything that could 
be done by hands. 

Mr. Dick’s renown was not long confined to 
us. After a few Wednesdays, Doctor Strons 
himself made some inquiries of me about him, 
and I told him all my aunt had told me; w hich 
interested the Doctor so much that he requested, 
on the occasion of his next visit, to be presented 
to him. This ceremony I performed; and the 
Doctor begging Mr. Dick, whensoever he should 
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not find me at the coach-office, to come on there, 
and rest lumself until our morning's work was 
over, It soon passed into a custem jer Mr, Dick 
fo esine ON-ws a IKnatier al course, anid. Th re 
jwerea Nttle late, as orten: happened’ ona, Wed- 
nesday. to walk about the courtyard, waiting for 
me. ITere he made the acquaintance of the 
Dectors. heanidal souneo wie (paler for 
imurly, all this: times morevarely: seem by me or 
any one, I think smd. not-se pay, but not less 
beautiful), and so became more and more fimi- 
liar by degrees, until, at last, he would come 
into the school and wait. [He AIMS Sak mn a 
particular corner, on a particular stool, which 
was Called. “Dek.” aiter hint there he wunld 
sit, with his grey head bent forward, attentively 
listening to whatever might be going on, with a 
profound veneration for the learning he had 
Hever beep able to.aceqnae. 

This veneration Mr. Dick extended to the 
Doctor, whom he thought the most subtle and 
accomplished philosopher of any age. It was 
long Letore Mr. Dick ever spoke to him other- 
wise than bare-headed ; and even when he and 
the Dector had struck up quite a fiendship, and 


would walk together by the hour, on that side of 


the courtyard which was known among us as 
The Doctor's Walk, Mr. Dick would pull off his 
hat at intervals to show his respect for wisdom 
and knowledge. How it ever came about, that 
the Ductor began to read out scraps of the 
famous Dictivnary, in these walks, [ never knew; 
perhaps he felt it all the same, at first, as reading 
to himself Towever, it, passedl into a custom 
too sane. Alp ale l, listening with a face shining 
with pride and jleasure, in his heart of hearts, 
believed the Dictionary to be the most delightful 
beok in tle world. 

As 1 think of them going up and down before 
those school-room window s—the Doctor reading 
with his complacent smile, an occasional fouris h 
of the manu cript, or grave motion of his head ; 
ancl, Sire Wels listening, enchained by interest, 
with his poor wits calmly wandering God knows 
where, upon the wings of hard words—I think 
of it.as one of the pleasantest things, in a quiet 
way, that I have ever seen. I feel as if they 
might go walking to and fro for ever, and the 
werld inight somehow be the better for it 
a thousand things it makes a noise about, were 
not one-half so good fur it, or me. 

Agnes was one of Mr, Dick’s friends, very 
soon; and in often coming to ihe house, he 
mat de acquaintance with Uriah. ‘The friendship 
between himself and me increased continually, 
and it was maintaincd on this odd footing: that, 
while Mr. Dick came professedly to look after 
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Te Cece ia ian, he always consulted me in 
any little matter of doubt that arose, and in- 
variably guided himself by my advice ; not only 


having a high respect for my native segacity, 
but considering that 1 inhertted a good deal 
from my aunt. 

One Vhursday morning, when TI was about to 
walk with Mr, Dick from the hotel to the coach- 
olhcee before going back to school (fur we had 
an hour's school before breakfast), ] met Unah 
in the street, who reminded me of the promise 
1 had made to take tea with himself and his 
inethers adding, witha avcithe,, > But 2 -didi't 
expect you to keep it. Master Coppertichlowe're 
so Very tmble” 

T really had not yet been able to make up my 
mind whether I liked Uriah or detested him; 
and I was very doubtful about it still, as I stood 
looking him in the face in the street. But I felt 
it quite an affront to be supposed proud, and 
said I only wanted to be asked. 

'Oheif that's all, Bester Copperfield,” sad 
Uniah, “and it really isn’t our umbleness that 
prevents you, will you come this evening? But 
if it is our umbleness, | hope you won't mind 
owning to it. Master Copperfield ; for we are 
well aware of our condition.” 

TI said I would mention it to Mr. Wickfield, 
and if he approved, as I had no doubt he would, 
favonld come with qaeasure:. “So.at- sino clock 
that cvenine; which was one-off the ‘early aflicé 
evenings, Tannounced myself as ready, to Unah: 

 Niwther avi) be proud mdved,” he said, as 
we walked away together. * Or she would be 
proud, if it wasn’t sinful, Master Copperfield.” 

“Yet you didn’t mind supposing / was proud 
this morning,” I returned. 


“Clr ahear noealastemCoppemeld returned 


Unah. * Oh believe mc.no.s suelo thought 
never came into my head! I shculdn’t have 


deemed it at all proud if you had thought ws too 
ns foro, Becausenwe meso verrunble”” 
‘lave you been studying much law lately 2” 

T asked, to change the subject, 

“Oh, Master Copperfield,” he said, with an 
ar of self-denial, ‘my reading is hardly to be 
called study. i have passed an hour or twa in 
the evening, sometimes, with Mr, Tidd.? 


“ Rather hard, | suppose?” said 
“Te is hard to me sometimes,” returned 
Ure. “Bae DL dowe know what he imieht be, 


to a gifted person.” 
Atter leating a little tune on his chin as we 
walked on, with the two forefingers of his skele- 
ton right hand, he added : 
UCTS: ate: Cx pressiOns, 
Copperfield—Latin words and terms—1in 


you see, Master 
Ar. 
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Tidd, that are trying to a reader of my umble 
attainments.” 

“Would you like to be taught Latin?” I 
guid. briskly, 1 wll teach it you waithplea: 
slire, asl learnat?’ 

‘Oh, thank you, IMlaster Copperfield,” he 
answered, shaking his head. ‘I am sure it’s 
very kind of you to make the offer, but I am 
much too umble to accept it.” 

“What nonsense, Uriah!” 

‘Oh, mdesd: you must excise nie, .Niaister 
Copperfield. Iam greatly obhged, and I should 
like it of all things, IL assure you; but I am far 
too umble. ‘There are people enough to tread 
upon me in my lowly state, without my doing 
outrage to their feelings by possessing learning. 
Learning ain’t for me. <A person like myself 
had better not aspire. If he is to get on in hfe, 
he must get on umbly, Master Copperiield.” 

I never saw his mouth so wide, or the 
creases in his cheeks so deep, as when he de- 
livered himself of these sentiments: shaking 
his head all the time, and wnthing modestly. 

T {hinksyou are wrong, Unah,” I said: © 
dare say there are several things that I could 
teach you, if you would like to learn them.” 

Ob, 1 don’t doubt that, Alaster Copper- 
field,” ‘he answered *.“ not an. the: least; — But 
not being umble yourself, you don’t judge well, 
perhaps, for them that are. I won’t provoke 
my betters with knowledge, thank you. Im 
much too umble. Here is my umble dwelling, 
Master Copperfield !” 

We entered a low, old-fashioned room, 
walked straight into from the strect, and found 
there, Mrs. Heep, who was the dead image of 
Uriah, only short. She received me with the 
utmost humility, and apologised to me for giv- 
ing her son a kiss, observing that, lowly as they 
were, they had their natural affections, which 
they hoped would give no offence to any one. 
It was a perfectly decent room, half parlour and 
hali kitchen, but not at alla snug room. The 
fea-things were set upon the table; and. the 
kettle was boiling on the hob. There was a 
chest of drawers with an escritoir top. for 
Uriah to read or write at of an evening; there 
was Uriah’s blue bag lying down and vomiting 
papers ; there was a company of Uriah’s books 
commanded by Mr. Tidd; there was a corner 
cupboard ; and there were the usual articles of 
furniture. I don’t remember that any individual 
object had a bare, pinched, spare look ; but I 
do remember that the whole place had. 

It was perhaps a put of Mrs. Heep’s humiltty, 
that she still wore weeds. Notwithstanding the 
lapse of time that had cccurred since Mr. 


por 
Fleep's decease; she’ still sworeweeds, I think 
there was some compromise in the cap; but 
otherwise she was as weedy as in the early days 
of her mourning. 

* This 1s a day to be remembered, my Uriah, 
Ivain-sure,” Saidjairs. Feeppmaking the tea, 
when Master Coppetield pays sia visit,” 

“T said you'd think so, mother,’ said Uriah. 

“lf Td ocotld) have wished ‘father to renain 
among us. for any reason, said’ Ars: Heep, it 
would have been, that he might have known his 
company this afternoon.” 

I felt embarrassed by these compliments ; 
but I was sensible, too, of being entertained as 
an honoured guest, and I thought Mrs. Heep 
an agreeable woman. 

Moe Uma, said sits: Heep, has Jooked 
forward to: this<sir. alone svhile. <Ele “had his 
fears that our umbleness stood in the way, and 
I joined in them myself. Umble we are, umble 
we have been, tumble, we-shall ever be; said 
Mrs. Heep. 

‘“T am sure you have no occasion to be so, 
magam, I-sanl, unless: you like” 

Thank yous, ictorted Nisy Heep." We 
know our station and are thankful in it.” 

I found that Mrs. Heep gradually got nearer 
to me, and that Uriah gradually got opposite to 
me, and that they respectiully plied me with the 
choicest of the eatables on the table. ‘here 
was nothing particularly choice there, to be 
sure; but I took the will for the deed, and felt 
that they avere: tery attentive, Presently they 
began to talk about aunts, and then I told them 
about mine; and about fathers and mothers, 
and: then 1 told them about mine; and: then 
Mrs. Heep began to talk about fathers-in-law, 
and then I began to tell her about mine— but 
stopped, because my aunt had advised me to 
observe a -silence -on that subject.’ wi tender 
young cork, however, would have had no more 
chance against a pair of corkscrews, or a tender 
young tooth against a pair of dentists, or a little 
shuttlecock against two battledores, than I had 
against Uriah and Mrs. Heep. They did just 
what they liked with me; and wormed things 
out of me that I had no desire to tell, with a 
certainty I blush to think of: the more espe- 
cially as, in my juvenile frankness, I took some 
credit to mysclf for being so confidential, and 
felt that I was quite the patron of my two 
respectful entertainers. 

They were very fond of one another: that 
was certain. I take it that had its effect upon 
me, as a touch of nature; but the skill with 
which the one followed up whatever the other 
said, was a touch of art which I was still less 
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proof against. When there was nothing more 
to be got out of me about myselr (for on the 
MnTdeae and Grinby life, and on my joumey, 
IT was dumb), they began about Mr. Wickfield 
and Agnes. Uriah threw the ball to Mrs. 
Heep Alts, Hcep caught itand threw it back 
to’ Wriah, Uriah: kept arupacittle awhile then 
sent it back to Mrs. Heep, and so they went on 
tossing it about until I had no idea who had got 
It., and) was quite bewildered. “Vhe ball itself 
was always changzmg too. Now it was Mr. 
Wickfield, now Agnes, now the excellence of 
Mr, Wickfield, now my admiration of Agnes ; 
now the extent of Mr. Wickfield’s business and 
resources, now our domestic hfe after dinner 
now the wine that Mr. Wickfield took, the rea- 
son why he took it, and the pity that it was he 
took so much; now one thing, now another, 
the everything at once? and sall the tine, 
without appearing to speak very often, or to do 
anything but sometimes encourage them a little, 
for, fear they should “be overcome by a 
humility and the honour of my company, | 
found myself perpetually letting out something 
or other that 1 had no business to let out, and 
seeing the effect of it in the twinkling of Uriah’s 
dinted nostrils. 

I had begun to be a little uncomfortable, and 
to wish myself well out of the visit, when a 
figure coming down the street passed the door 
—it stood open to air the room, which was 
warm, the weather being close for the time of 
vear—came back again, ooked in, and walked 
in, exclaiming loudly, “apap perield <Als cit 
Pp ysstble ?” 

Ttwas Ain. Alicawber ) Diwas-Alr, Micaw her, 
with lis eye glass, and his walk ng-stick, and 
his shirt-collar, and his genteel air, and the 
condescending roll in his voice, all complete ! 

Alaedear-Coppernelds sabe Micawher, 

putting out his hand, “this is indeed a meeting 
which is calcnlated to impress the mind with a 
sense of the instability and uncertainty of all 
human—in short, it is a most extraordinary 
neeting, Walking along the street, reflecting 
upon the probability of something turning up 
ie which? ham at present: rather sanguine), I 
nol a young but valued friend turn up, who is 
connected with the most eventful period of my 
Ife; I may say, with the turning point of my 
exietenec. Copperfield, my dear fellow, how 
OO Choe 

T cannot say—TI really canvef say—-that I 
was glad to sce Mr Micawber there; but I was 
glad to see him too, and shook hands with him 
heartily, inquiring how Mrs. Micawber was. 

“Thank: you,” saul Mr. Micawber. wvaving 


his hand as of old, and settling his chin in his 
shirt-collar, ‘She 1s tolerably convalescent, 
The twins no longer derive their sustenance 
from Nature's founts—in= short.” said) Mr, 
Micawber. in one of his bursts of confidence, 
they are weanel—and Mrs. Micawber is, at 
present, my travelling companion, She will be 
rejoiced, Copperfield, to renew her acquaint- 
ance with one who has proved himself in all 
respects a worthy minister at the sacred altar of 
ene Bi i: 

I said I should be delighted to see her. 

e Wolke tev Cre soouUs” said Mr. Micawber, 

Mr. Micawber then smiled, settled his chin 
again, and Jooked about him. 

*T have discovere.l my friend Copperfield,” 
said Mr. Micawber genteelly, and without ad- 
dressing himself particularly to any one, “ not 
im solitude, but partaking of a social meal in 
company with a widow lady, and one who is 
apparently her offspring—in short,” said Mr. 
Micawber, in another of his bursts of confi- 
dence, ‘her son. I shall esteem it an honour 
to be presented.’ 

1 could do no less. under these circumstances, 
than make Mr. Micawber known to Uriah Heep 
and his mother; which I accordingly did. As 
they abased themselves before him, Mr. Micaw- 
ber took a seat, and waved his hand in his most 
courtly manner. 

Agi friend, of <niy frend--Copperfield’s,” 
said Mr. Micawber, “ has a personal claim upon 
myself.” 

“Wer are tO6) tinblé, sir’ sal’ Mis heep; 
‘my son and me, to be the friends of Master 
Copperfield. He has been so good as to take 
his tea with us,and we are thankful to him for 
his company ; also to you, sir, for your notice.” 

oN retiimed: Mrs Micawber, with. oa 
Dove. Syn ate very Obie sane what are. yOu 
doing, Copperfield? Still in the wine trade ?” 

l was excessively anxious to get Mr. Micaw- 
ber away ; and replied, with my hat in my hand, 
anda very rediiace, T- have no. doubt that I was 
a pupil at Doctor Strong’ S. 

A pupil? said Mr. Micawhber, raising his 
evelrows;. “ai extrémels happy bo hear ifs 
Although aimind like my friend Copperfield’s ”— 
to Uriah and Mrs. Heep—does not require 
that cultivation which, without his knowledge of 
men and things, it would recuire, still it is a rich 
soil teeming with latent vegetation—in_ short,” 
sad Mr, Micawber, smiling, in another burst of 
confidence, “it is an intellect capable of getting 
up the classics to any extent.” 

Uriah, with his long hands slowly twining 
over one another, made a ghastly writhe from 














the waist upwards, to express his concurrence in 
|| this estimation of me. 

“Shall we go and see Mrs. Micawber, sir?” 
| 


I said, to get Mr. Micawber away. 

“ Tf you will do her that favour, Copperfield,” 
replied Mr. Micawber, rising. “I have no 
scruple in saying, in the presence of our friends 
here, that I am a man who has, for some years, 
contended against the pressure of pecuniary 
difficulties.” I knew he was certain to say some- 
thing of this kind; he always would be so boast- 


“TASK AN INESTIMABLE PRICE FOR IT, MISS LARKINS.’’—‘ INDEED ! 


| 

warrants of attorney and promissory notes at 
|! two and four months, by that word) into the 
1| bosom of my friend Copperfield.” 

Mr. Micawber closed this handsome tribute 
by saying, “‘ Mr. Heep! Good evening. Mrs. 
Heep! Your servant,” and then walking out 
with me in his most fashionable manner, making 
a good deal of noise on the pavement with his 
shoes, and humming a tune as he went. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 9. 
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of satisfaction than in pouring my griefs (if I 
may describe difficulties, chiefly arising out of 
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ful about his difficulties. “Sometimes I have 
risen superior to my difficulties. Sometimes my 
difficulties have—in short, have floored me. 
There have been times when I have adminis- 
tered a succession of facers to them; there have 
been times when they have been too many for 
me, and I have given in, and sail to Mrs. 
Micawber, inthe words of Cato, ‘Plato, thou 
reasonest well.” It's’allarp now,- 1 can show 
fight no more. But at no time of my life,” said 
Mr. Micawber, “have I enjoyed a higher degree 


WHAT IS THAT ?’’ RETURNS MISS 
LARKINS.—‘‘ A FLOWER OF YOURS, THAT I MAY TREASURE IT AS A MISER DOES GOLD.” 


It was a little inn where Mr. Micawber put 
up, and he occupied a little room in it, parti- 
tioned off from the commercial room, and 
strongly flavoured with tobacco smoke. I think 
it was over the kitchen, because a warm greasy 
smell appeared to come up through the chinks 
in the floor, and there was a flabby perspiration 
on the walls. I know it was near the bar, on 
account of the smell of spirits and jingling of 
glasses. Here, recumbent on a small sofa, 
underneath a picture of a race-horse, with her 
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head close to the fire, and her feet pushing the 
mustard off the dumb-waiter at the other end of 
the room, was Mrs. Micawber, to whom Mr. 
Micawber entered first, saying, “ My dear, allow 
me to introduce to you a pupil of Doctor 
Strong’s.” 

I noticed, by-the-bye, that although Mr. Micaw- 
ber was just as much confused as ever about 
my age and standing, he always remembered, 
as a gentcel thing, that I was a pupil of Doctor 
Strong's. 

Mrs. Micawber was amazed, but very glad to 
sec me. I was very glad to see her too, and 
after an affectionate greeting on both sides, sat 
down on the small! sofa near her. 

“ My dear,” said Mr, Micawber, “if you will 
mention to Copperfield what our present position 
is, Which I have no doubt he will like to know, 
1 will go and look at the paper the while, and 
see whether anything turns up among the acver- 
tisements.” 

“J thought you were at Plymouth, ma’am,” 
TY said to Mrs. ¢Micawber, as he went out. 

“My dear Master Copperfield,” she replied, 
“ave went ito. Plymouth.” 

“Lo becon-the spot. Lhintecd. 

Just $0,” sad' Mis; Micawber, “To be on 
the spot. But, the truth is, talent is not wanted 
in the Custom House. The local influence of 
my family was quite unayailing to obtain any 
employment in that department, for a man of 
Mr. Micawber’s abilities. ‘They would rather 
not have aman of Mr. Micawber’s abilities. He 
would only show the deficiency of the others. 
Apart from which,” said Mrs. Micawber, “I will 
not disguise from you, my dear Master Copper- 
ficld, that when that branch of my family which 
is-settleden Plymouth beeame aware that Afr. 
Micawber was accompanied by myself, and by 
little Wilkins and his sister, and by the twins, 
they did not receive him with that ardour which 
he might have expected, being so newly released 
from-capiivity: In fact, said. Mrs Micarber, 
lowering her voice—* this is between ourselves 
—our reception was cool.” 

Sear ines Tesaid: 

OV Gs Sail. AlrsoNecaw ber. “It 1s: truly 
painful to contemplate mankind in such an 
aspect, Master Copperfield, but our reception 
was, decidedly, cool. There is no doubt about 
i. In fact, that branch of my family which is 
settled in Plymouth became quite personal to Mr. 
Micawber, before we had been there a week.” 

T said, and thought, that they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. 

“Still, so it was,” continued Mrs. Micawber. 
“Under such circumstances, what could a man 
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of Mr. Micawber's spirit do? But one obvions 
course was left. To borrow of that branch of 
my family the money to return to London, and 
to.Tetnin ah any sacmfice.” 

“Then you all came back again, ma’am?” I 
sail, 

*) Wie cal ccames Dae agai. seplen Airs, 
Micawber. © Since then, I have consulted other 
branches of my family on the course which it is 
most expedient for Alm Alicawber to: take—for 
I maintain that he must take some course, Mas- 
ter Copperhell,”” said: “Nlvs.. Micawber, vara: 
mentatively:. “Slt is-eléar that. a. fanilyor six, 
not including a domestic, cannot live upon air.” 

Certara ay Sard th 

“The opinion of those other branches of my 
family,” pursued Airs. Mitcawber, “is, that Alr. 
Micawber should immediately turn his attention 
to coals.” 

Tosvhat; maaan?” 

To corls’ Said’ Mis; Micawber;. “To: the 
coal trade. Mr. Micawber was induced to think, 
on inquiry, that there might be an opening for a 
man of his talent in the Medway Coal Trade. 
Then, as Myr. Micawber very properly said, the 
first step to be taken clearly was, to come and 
seethe Medway. Whichave came and saws 1 
say we,’ Blaster Copperfield! } for I never will,” 
said Mrs. Micawber with emotion, “1 never 
will desert Mr. Micawber.” 

{T murmured my admiration and a‘ probatien. 

“We cane,” repeated «Mis. Micawver, “and 
saw the Medway. My opinion of the coal trade 
on that river is, that it may recsire talent, but 
that at certainly requires. capital. Talent, Er. 
Micawber has ; capital, Mr. Micawber has not. 
Wevsaw, I think, the greater part-of the Med- 
way ; and that is my individual conclusion. 
Being so near here, Mr. Micawber was of opinion 
that it would be rash not to come on, and see 
the Cathedral. Virstly, on account of its being 
so well worth seeing, and our never having seen 
it; and secondly, on account of the great pro- 
bability of something turning up in a cathedral 
town. We have been here,” said Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, “three days. Nothing has, as yet, tarned 
up; and it may not surprise you, my dear Master 
Copperfield, so much as it would a stranger, to 
know that we are at present waiting for a re- 
muttance from London, to discharge our pecu- 
niary obligations at this hotel. Until the arrival 
of that remittance,” said Mrs. Micawber with 
much feeling, “Iam cut off from my home (1 
allude to lodgings in Pentonville), from my boy 
and girl, and from my twins.” 

I felt the utmost sympathy for Mr, and Mrs. 
Micawber in this anxious extremity, and said as 
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nich to Mr. Micawber, who now returned: | very sensitive; but Ll was uneomfortable about 


adding that I only wished I had money enough, 
to fend them the amount they needed. Mr. 
Micawber’s answer expressed the disturbanec of 
his mind. We said, shaking hands with me, 
“ Copperfield, you are a true friend ; but when 
the worst comes to the worst, no man is without 
a friend who is possessed of shaving materials.” 
At this dreadful hint Mrs, Micawber threw her 
arms round Mr. Micawber's neck and entreated 
him to be calm. He wept; but so far recovered, 
almost immediately, as to ring the bell for the 
waiter, and bespeak a hot kidney pudding and 
a plate of shrimps for breakfast in the morning. 

When I took my leave of them, they both 
pressed me so much to come and dine before 
they went away; that: T-could not refuse. But, 
as I knew I could not come next day, when I 
should have a good deal to prepare in the even- 
ing, Mr. Mieawber arranged that he would call 
at Dr. Strong’s in the course of the morning 
(having a presentiment that the renuttance would 
arrive by that post), and propose the day after, 
if it would suit me better. Accordingly I was 
called out of school next forenoon, and found 
Mr. Micawber in the parlour; who had called 
to say that the dinner would take place as pro- 
posed. When I asked him if the remittance 
had come, he pressed my hand and departed. 

As I was looking out of window that same 
evening, it surprised me, and made me rather 
uneasy, to see Mr. Micawber and Uriah Heep 
walk past, arm in arm: Uriah humbly sensible 
of the honour that was done him, and Mr. 
Micawber taking a bland delight in extending 
his patronage to Uriah. But I was still more 
surprised, when I went to the little hote] next day 
at the appointed dinner hour, which was four 
o’clock, to find, from what Mr. Micawber said, 
that he had gone home with Uriah, and had 
drunk brandy-and-water at Mrs. Heep’s. 

And: PW tell you what, my dear Copper- 
field,” said Mr. Micawber, “ your friend Heep is 
a young fellow who might be attorney-general. 
If I had known that young man, at the period 
when my difficulties came to a crisis, all I can 
say 1s, that I believe my ereditors would have 
been a great deal better managed than they 
were:’ 

I hardly understood how this could have 
been, seeing that Mr. Micawber had paid them 
nothings at all as it was; but Idi! not like to 
ask. Neitner did 1 ike to say, that T hoped he 
had not heen too communicative to Uriah; or 
to inquire if they had talked much about me. 
I was afraid of hurting Mr. Micawber’s feelings, 
or, at “all events,. Mrs. Micaiwber's, she beng 


it, too, and often thought about it afterwards. 

Wertad a. beautifal: ltde dinner «Quite an 
elegant dish of fish; the kidney-end of a loin of 
veal, roasted’; fried ‘sausage-mvat; a, partndse, 
aml a: pudding. “There was wine, andy there 
was strong ale; and after dinner Mrs. Micaw- 
ber made us a bowl of hot punch with her own 
hands. 

Mr. Micawber was uncommonly convivial. I 
never saw him such good company. He made 
his face shine with the punch, so that it looked 
as 1fat> back beem variisnedall over: JLlereot 
cheerfully sentimental about the town, and pro- 
posed success toit; observing that Mrs. Micaw- 
ber and himself had been made extremely snug 
and comfortable there, and that he never should 
forget the agreeable hours they had passed in 
Canterbury. He proposed me afterwards ; and 
he, and Mrs. Micawber, and I, took a review of 
our past acquaintance, in the course of which, 
we sold the property all over again. Then I 
proposed Mrs. Micawber; or, at least, said, 
modestly, “If you'll allow me, Mrs. Micawber, 
I shall now have the pleasure of drinking jour 
health, ma’am.” On which Mr. Micawber 
delivered an eulogium on Mrs, Micawber’s 
character, and said she had ever been his guide, 
philosopher, and friend, and that he would 
recommend me, when I came to a marrying 
time of life, to marry such another woman, if 
such another woman could be found. 

As the punch disappeared, Mr. Micawber 
became still more friendly and convivial. Mrs. 
Micawber’s spirits becoming elevated, too, we 
sang “Auld Lang Syne.” When we came to 
“Here's a hand, my trusty frere,” we all joined 
hands round the table; and when we declared 
we would “take a right gude Willie Waught,” 
and hadn’t the least idea what it meant, we 
were really affected. 

In aword, I never saw anybody so thoroughly 
jovial as Mr. Micawber was, down to the very 
last moment of the evening, when I took a 
hearty farewell of himself and his amiable wife. 
Consequently, I was not prepared, at seven 
o'clock next morning, to receive the following 
communication, dated half-past nine in the 
evening ; a quarter of an hour after I had left 
him. 


“Riv DEAR-YOUNG: FRIEND, 

“The die is cast—all is over. Hiding 
the ravages of eare with a sickly mask of mirth, 
I have not informed you, this evening, that 
there is no hope of the remittance ! Under these 
circumstances, alike humiliating to endure, 
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humiliating to contemplate, and humiliating to 
relate, J have discharged the peeumiary hability 
contracted at this establishment, by giving a 
note of hand, made payable fourteen days after 
date, at my residenee, Pentonville, London. 
When it becomes due, it will not be taken up. 
The result is destruction. The bolt is impend- 
ing. and the tree must fall. 

‘Let the wretched man who now addresses 
you, my dear Copperfield, be a beacon to you 
through hfe. He writes with that intention, 
and in that hope. If he could think himself of 
so much use, one gleam of day might, by pos- 
sibility, penetrate into the cheerless dungeon of 
his remaining existence—though his longevity 
18, At present (to say the least of it), extremely 
problematical. 

‘Vhis is the last communication, my dear 
Copperfield, you will ever receive 

Fron 
ol hie 
* Beggared Outcast, 
“WILKINS MICAWBDER.” 


I was so shocked by the contents of this 
heart-rending letter, that I ran off directly 
towards the little hotel with the intention of 
taking it on my way to Dr. Strong’s, and trying 
to soothe Mr. Micawber with a word of com- 
fort. But, half-way there, I met the London 
coach with Mr. and Mrs. Mieawber up behind ; 
Mr. Micawber, the very picture of tranquil 
enjoyment, smiling at Mrs. Micawber’s con- 
versation, eating walnuts out of a paper bag, 
with a bottle sticking out of his breast pocket. 
As they-did not. see me, I thouglit it best; all 
things considered, not to see them. So, with a 
great weight taken off my mind, I turned into a 
by-street that was the nearest way to school, 
and felt, upon the whole, relieved that they 


were gone: though I still hked them very much, 
nevertheless. 





CHAPTER XVIL. 


A RETROSPECT. 
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Y school-days! The silent gliding 
on of my existence—the unseen, 
unfelt progress of my hfe—from 
childhood up to youth! Let me 
think, as [ look back upon that 





«) flowing water, now a dry channel 
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(ate overgrown with leaves, whether there are 
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&\ moment, and I occupy my place im the 
Cathedral, where ave? all “vent: togetier, every 
Sunday morning, assembling first at school for 
that purpose. The earthy smell, the sunless 
air, the sensation of the world being shut out, 
the resounding of the organ through the black 
and white arched galleries and aisles, are wings 
that take me back, and hold me hovering above 
those days, in a half-sleeping and half-waking 
dream, 

Iam not the last boy in the school. I have 
risen, In a few months, over several heads. But 
the: first ‘bey seems. “to mea mighty=creature, 
dwelling afar off, whose giddy height 1s un- 
attainable, Agnes says. No,” but lsay’* Yes,” 
and tell her that she ttle thinks what stores of 
knowledge have been mastered by the wonder- 
ful Being, at whose place she thinks I, even J, 
weak aspirant, may arrive: in. time, He is not 
my private friend and public patron, as Steer- 
forth was, but I hold him ima reverential respect. 
I chiefly wonder what he'll be, when he leaves 
Doctor Strong’s, and what mankind will do to 
maintain any place against him. 

But who ts this that breaks upon me? 
is Miss Shepherd, whom I love. 

Miss Shepherd is a boarder at the Misses 
Nettingalls’ establishment. I adore Miss Shep- 
herd: Ghevis a little girl, ina spencer, avith <a 
round face and curly flaxen hair. The Misses 
Nettingalls’ young ladies come to the Cathedral 
too. I cannot look upon my book, for I must 
look upon Miss Shepherd. When the choristers 
chaunt, I hear Miss Shepherd. In the service 
I mentally insert Miss Shepherd's name—lI put 
her in among the Royal Family. At home, in 
my own room, [am sometimes moved to ery 
out, “Oh, Miss Shepherd!” in a transport of 
love. 

Yor some time, Lam doubtful of Miss Shep- 
herd’s feelings, but, at length, Fate being pro- 
pitious, we mect at the dancing-school. I have 
Miss Shepherd for my partner. I touch Miss 
Shepherd’s glove, and feel a thrill go up the 
right arm of my jacket, and come out at my 
hair. I say nothing tender to Miss Shepherd, 
but we understand each other. Miss Shepherd 
and myself live but to be umted. 

Why do IJ secretly give Miss Shepherd twelve 
srazil nuts for a present, I wonder? ‘They are 
not expressive of affection, they are difficult to 
pack into a parcel of any regular shape, they 
are hard to erack, even in room doors, and they 
are oily when cracked; yet I feel that they are 
appropriate to Miss Shepherd. Soft, seedy 
biscuits, also, I bestow upon Miss Shepherd ; 
and oranges innumerable. Once, I kiss Miss 


This 
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Shepherd in the cloak room. ce What 
are my agony and indignation next day, when I 
hear a flying rumour that the Misses Nettingall 
have stood Miss Shepherd in the stocks for 
turning in her toes! 

Miss Shepherd being the one pervading theme 
and vision of my ies how do I ever come to 
break with her? I can’t conceive. And yet a 
coolness grows between Miss Shepherd and 
myself, Whispers reach me of Miss Shepherd 
having said she wished I wouldn't stare so, and 
having avowed a preference for Master Jones— 
for Jones! a boy of no merit whatever! ‘The 
gulf between me and Miss Shepherd widens. 
At last, one day, I meet the Misses Nettingalls’ 
establishment out walking. Miss Shepherd 
makes a face as she goes by, and laughs to her 
companion. All is over. The devotion of a 
life—it seems a life, it is all the same—is at an 
end ; Miss Shepherd comes out of the morning 
service, and the Royal Family know her no 
more. 

I am higher in the school, and no one breaks 
miyypeaces Paniwirotiat all: polite aon te the 
Misses Nettingalls’ young ladies, and shouldn't 
dote on any of them, if they were twice as 
many and twenty times as beautiful. I think 
the dancing-school a tiresome affair, and wonder 
why the girls can’t dance by themselves, and 
leave us alone. I am growing great in Latin 
verses, and neglect the laces of my boots. Doc- 
tor Strong refers to me in public as a promising 
young scholar. Mr. Dick is wild with joy, and 
my aunt remits me a guinea by the next post. 

The shade of a young butcher mses, hike the 
apparition of an armed head in Macbeth. Who 
is this young butcher? He is the terror of the 
youtly of Canterbury, “There is a vague belief 
abroad, that the beef suet with which he anaints 
his hair gives him unnatural strength, and that 
he is a match fora man. He is a broad-faced, 
bull-neccked young butcher, with rough red 
cheeks, an ill-conditioned mind, and an injurious 
tongue. His main use of this tongue is, to 
disparage Doctor Strong’s young gentlemen. 
He says publicly, that if they want anything 
he'll give it ’em. He names individuals among 
them (myself included), whom he could under- 
take to settle with one hand, and the other tied 
behind him. He waylays the smaller boys to 
punch their unprotected heads, and calls chal- 
lenges after me in the open streets. For these 
sufficient reasons I resolve to fight the butcher. 

It is a summer evening, down in a green 
hollow, at the corner of a wall. I meet the 
butcher by appointment. I am attended by a 
select body of our boys; the butcher, by two 








other butchers, a young Ries. ad a sweep. 
‘The preliminaries are adjusted, and the butcher 
and inyself stand face to face. In a moment 
the butcher hghts ten thousand candles out of 
iny left eyebrow. In another moment, I don’t 
know where the wall is, or where | am, or 
where anybody is. I hardly know which is 
myself and’ which the. butcher, we are ahvays 
in such a tangle and tussle, knocking about 
upon the trodden grass. Sometimes I see the 
butcher, bloody but confident ; sometimes I see 
nothing, and sit gasping on my second’s knee ; 
sometimes I go in at the butcher madly, and 
cut my knuckles open against his face, without 
appearing to discompose him at all. ‘At last I 
awake, very queer about the head, as from a 
giddy sleep, and see the butcher walking off, 
congratulated by the two other butchers and 
the sweep and publican, and putting on his coat 
as he goes ; from which I augur, justly, that the 
victory is his. 

Tam.taken homerin-a sad. plisht, and Tihave 
beef-steaks put to my eyes, and am rubbed with 
vinegar and brandy, and find a great white 
puffy place bursting out on my upper lip, which 
swells inmioderately: For three-or four days 1 
remain at home, a very ill-looking subject, with 
a-steen’ shade over my eyes; and. 1should be 
very dull, but that Agnes isa sister to me, and 
condoles with me, and reads to me, and makes 
the time light and happy. Agnes has my con- 
fidence completely, always; I tell her all about 
the ‘butcher; and. the wrongs: he, Was leaped 
upon me ; and she thinks I couldn’t have done 
otherwise than fight the butcher, while she 
shrinks and trembles at my having fought him. 

Time has stolen on unobserved, for Adams 1s 
not the head-boy in the cays that are come 
now, nor has he been this many and many a 


day. Adams has left the school so long, that 
when he comes back, on a visit to Doctor 


Strong, there are not many there, besides my- 
self, who know him. Adams is going to be 
called to the bar almost directly, and is to be 
ai advotate. and to wear a-qvie.. Tani sur- 
prised to find him a meeker man than [ had 


thought, and less imposing in appearance. He 
has not staggered the world yet, either; for it 


goes on (as well as I can make out) pretty much 
the same as if he had never joined it. 

A blank, through which the warriors of poetry 
and history march on in stately hosts that seem 
to have no end—and what comes next? Zam 
the head-boy, now; and look down on the line 
of boys below me, with a condescending interest 
in such of them as bring to my mind the boy 
I was myself, when 1 first came:there. “Chat 
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little fellow seems to be no part of me; I re- 
member him as something left behind upon the 
road of life—as something I have passed, rather 
than have actually been—and almost think of 
him as of some one else. 

And ‘the littleirl. 1 saw onetitat first day. at 
Mr Wickfiel’saylicreis*shee Gonealso,. In 
her stead, the perfect likeness of the picture, a 
child likeness no more, moves about the house ; 
wer sister, asl scall her inany 
thoughts, my counsellor and friend, the better 
angel of the lives of all who come within her 
calm, good, self-denying influence—is quite a 
woman. 

AWhat: other “chances have come upon. ine; 
besides the changes in my growth and looks, 
and in the knowledge I have garnered all this 
schile ea). wear a gold watch and chain, a ring 
upon my little finger, and a long-tailed coat ; 
and I use a great deal of bear’s grease—which, 
taken in conjunction with the ring, looks bad. 
wn Tein} loweeagamy ? «1am, i worship the 
eldest Miss Larkins. 

The-eldest® Mitss Larkinsois not. a) Iittle -eirl, 
She is a tall, dark, black-eyed, fine figure of a 
woman. The eldest Miss Larkins is not a 
chicken ; for the youngest Miss Larkins is not 
that, and the eldest must be three or four years 
older. Perhaps the eldest Miss Larkins may 
be about thirty. My passion for her is beyond 
all bounds. 

The eldest Miss Larkins knows officers. 
is an awful thing to bear. I see them speaking 
to her in the street. I see them cross the way 
to mect her, when her bonnet (she has a bright 
taste in bonnets) is scen coming down the 
pavement, accompanied by her sister’s bonnet. 
She laughs and talks, and seems to like it. I 
spend a good deal of my own spare time in 
walking ap -and down to: meet her, It I -can 
bow to her once in the day (I know her to bow 
to, knowing Mr. Larkins), I am happier. I 
deserve a bow now and then. The raging 
agonies 1 suffer on the night of the Race Ball, 
where I know the eldest Miss Larkins will be 
dancing with the military, ought to have some 
compensation, if there be even-handed justice in 
the world. 

My passion takes away my appctite, and 
makes me wear my newest silk-neckerchief con- 
tinually. J have no relief but in putting on my 
best clothes, and having my boots cleaned over 
and over again. I seem, then, to be worthier 
of the eldest Miss Larkins. Everything that 
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belongs to her, or is connected with her, is 
Precious: ato” mies Nie Tearkis: ac wut "old 


gentleman with a double chin, and one of his 
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eyes nec in his head) is fraught with 
interest to me. When I can’t meet his daughter, 
f-go where Jam likely to mecichum: — Vor say, 
“How ‘dor you-do. Aly Jaarkins 2? ie: sthe 
young ladies and all the family quite well?” 
seems so pointed, that I blush, 

I think continually about my age. Say I am 
seventeen, and say that seventeen is young for 
the eldest Miss Larkins, what of that ? Jesides, 
I shall be one-and-twenty in no time almost, 
I regularly ake walks ontside My, Larkins’s 
house in the evening, though it cuts me to the 
heart to sce the officers go in, or to hear them 
up in the drawing-room, where the eldest Miss 
Larkins. plays the harp. Leven: wilk,on two 
or three occasions, in a sickly, spoony manner, 
round and round the house after the oe are 
gone to bed, wondering which is the eldest Miss 
Larkins’s chamber (and pitching... f dare <say 
now, on Mr, Larkins’s instead) ; wishing that a 
fire would burst out; that the assembled crowd 
would stand appalled ; that I, dashing through 
them with a ladder, might rear it against her 
window, save her in my arms, go back for some- 
thing she had left behind, and perish in the 
flames. For I am generally disinterested in my 
love, and think I could be content to make a 
figure before Miss Larkins, and expire. Gene- 
rally, but not always. Sometimes brighter 
visions rise before me. When I dress (the 
occupation of two hours), for a great ball given 
at the Larkins’s (the anticipation of three 
weeks), I indulge my fancy with pleasing 
images. I picture myself taking courage to 
make a deelaration to Miss Larkins. J picture 
Miss Larkins sinking her head upon my 
shoulder, and saying, “Oh, Alny Copperfield, 
can I believe emy ears!” [picture Mr. Larkins 
waiting on me next morning, and saying, “ My 
dear Copperfield, my daughter has told me all. 
Youth is no objection. Here are twenty thou- 
sand pounds. Be happy!” I picture my aunt 
relenting, and blessing us; and Mr. Dick and 
Doctor Strong being present at the inarmace 
ceremony. Jama sensible fellow, I believe—I 
beheve, on looking back, J mean—and modest 
Tam sure ; but all this goes on notwithstanding. 

I repair to the enchanted house, where there 
are lights, chattering, music, lowers; officers (1 
am sorry to see), and the eldest Miss T.arkins, a 
blaze of beauty. She is dressed in blue, with 
blue flowers in her hair—forget- me-nots—an if 
ave hacdaains nee to wear forget- -me-nots! Its 
the first really grown-up party that I have ever 
been invited to, and | am a little uncomiort- 
able ; for 1 appear not to belong to anybody, 


and nobody appears to have anythin. testo 
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nic, except Mr. Larkins, who asks me how my 
school-fellows are, which he needn't do, as I 
have not come there to be insulted. 

But after I have stood in the doorway for some 
time, and feasted my eyes upon the goddess of 
my heart, she approaches ime—she, ‘the eldest 
Miss Larkins !—and asks me pleasantly, if I 
dance. 

I stammer, 
Larkins.” 

“With no one else?” inquires Miss Larkins. 

“T should have no pleasure in dancing with 
any one else.” 

Miss Larkins laughs and blushes (or I think 
she blushes), and says, ‘‘ Next time but one, I 
shall be very glad.” 

The time arrives. “It is a waltz, I think,” 
Miss Larkins doubtfully observes, when I pre- 
sent myself. “ Do you waltz? Jf not, Captain 
Bailey—” 

But I do waltz (pretty well, too, as it hap- 
pens), and I take Miss Larkins out. I take her 
sternly from the side of Captain Bailey. He is 
wretched, I have no doubt; but he is nothing 


with a bow, “With you, Miss 


to. me, “I-have-been svretched;-too:, 1 waltz 
with the eldest Miss Larkins! I don’t know 
where, among whom, or how long. I only 


know that I swim about in space, with a blue 
angel, in a state of blissful delirium, until I find 
myself alone with her in a little room, resting on 
a sofa. She admires a flower (pink camellia 
japonica, price half-a-crown), in my button-hole. 
I civest her and say: 

“JT ask an inestimable price for it, Miss 
Larkins.” 

“Indeed ! 
Larkins. 

“ A flower of yours, that I may treasure it as 
a miser does gold.” 

“You're a bold boy,” 
ee Tver? 

She gives it me, not displeased ; and I put it 
to my ltps, and then mto my breast. Miss 
Larkins, laughing, draws her hand through my 
arm, and says, “‘ Now take me back to Captain 
Baer. 

I am lost in the recollection of this delicious 
interview, and the waltz, when she comes to me 
again, with a plain elderly gentleman, who has 
been playing whist all night, upon her arm, and 
says: 

“Oho? heresisamy boll frend! Mr 
wants to know you, Mr. Copperfield.” 

I feel at once that he is a friend of the family, 
and am much gratified. 

bh*admire- your taste.-str,” 
“Tt does you credit. 


What is that?” returns Miss 


says Miss Larkins. 


Chestle 


says Mr. Chestle. 
I suppose you don't take 
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much interest in hops; but Iam a pretty large 
grower myself; and if you ever like to come 
over to our neighbourhood—neighbourhood of 
Ashford—and take a run about our place, we 
shall be glad for you to stop as long as you 
like.” 

I thank Mr, Chestle warmly, and shake hands. 
I think Iam in a happy dream. I waltz with 
the eldest Miss Larkins once again—she says I 
waltz so well! I go home in a state of un- 
speakable bliss, and waltz in imagination, all 
night long, with my arm round the blue waist of 
my dear divinity. For some days afterwards, I 
am lost in rapturous reflections ; but I neither 
see her in the street, nor when I call. Iam 
imperfectly consoled for this disappomtment by 
the sacred pledge, the perished flower., 

“Trotwood,” says Agnes, one day after 
dinner. “Who do you think is going to be 
married to-morrow? Some one you admire.” 

“Not you, I suppose, Agnes ?” 

“Not me!” raising her cheerful face from 
the music she is copying. “ Do you hear him, 
papa ?—The eldest Miss Larkins.” 

“ To—to Captain Bailey?” I have just enough 
power to ask. 

“No; to no Captain. 
grower.” 

I am termbly dejected for about a week or 
two. I take off my ring, I wear my worst 
clothes, I use no bear’s grease, and I frequently 
lament over the late Miss Larkins’s faded flower. 
Being, by that time, rather tired of this kind of 
life, and having received new provocation from 
the butcher, I throw the flower away, go out 
with the butcher, and gloriously defeat him. 

This, and the resumption of my ring, as well 
as of the bear's grease in moderation, are the 
last marks I can ” discern, now, in my progress 
to seventeen. 





To Mr. Chestle, a hop- 
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CHUN P IE Re Ds, 


I LOOK ABOUT ME, AND MAKE A DISCOVERY. 


AM doubtful whether I was at 
heart glad or sorry, when my school- 
days drew to an end, and the time 
came for my leaving Doctor Strong’s. 
I had been very happy there, I had 
a great attachment for the Doctor, 
and I was emiment and distinguished in 
that little world. For these reasons I 
was sorry to go ; but for other reasons, unsubstan- 
tial enough, T was glad. Misty ideas of being a 
young man at my own disposal, of the importance 
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attaching to a young man at his own enoeal of 
the wonderful things to be seen and done by that 
magnificent animal, and the wonderful effects he 
could not fail to make upon society, lured me 
away. So powerful were these visionary con- 
siderations in my boyish mind, that I seem, 
according to my present way of thinking, to 
have left school without natural regret. The 
separation has not made the impression on me, 
that other separations: ‘have: 1 ‘try air vain-to 
recall] how I felt about it, and what its circum- 
stances were; but it 1s not momentous in my 
recollection. I suppose the opening prospect 
confused me. I know that my juvenile expe- 
riences went for little or nothing then ; and that 
lite was more like a great fairy story. which I 
Was just about to begin to read, than anything else. 

Aly<aunt- andi} Dack tiekl anany erave~deli- 
berations on the calling to which I should be 
devoted, For “a “year or amore I had. -endéa- 
voured to find a satisfactory answer to her often- 
repeated question, ‘* What I would like to be?” 
But I had no particular hiking, that I could dis- 
cover, for anything. If I could have been in- 
spired with a knowledge of the science of navi- 


gation, taken the command of a fast-sailing 
expedition, and gone round the world on a 


tnumphant voyage of discovery, I think I might 
have considered myself completely suited. But 
in the absence of any such miraculous provision, 
my desire was to apply myself to some pursuit 
that would not le too heavily upon her purse ; 
and to do my duty in it, whatever it might be. 

Mr. Dick had regularly assisted at our coun- 
cils, with a meditative and sage demeanour. He 
never made a suggestion but once ; and on that 
occasion (I don’t know what put it in his head), 
he suddenly proposed that I should be © a Bra- 
zicr.” My aunt received this proposal so very 
ungraciously, that he never ventured ona second; 
but ever afterwards confined himself to looking 
watchfully at her for her suggestions, and rattling 
his money. 

“Trot, Titel: von avhat aye dear,” said any 
aunt, one Morning in the Christmas season when 
I left school; ‘as this knotty poit is still un- 
settled, and as we must not make a mistake in 
our decision if we can help it, | think we had 
better take a little breathing-time. In the mean- 
while, you must try to look at it from a new 
point of view, and not as a school-boy.” 

Sol ei atiite 

“tt has occurred to me,” pursued my aunt, 
“that a little change, and a glimpse of life out 
of doors, may be useful, in helping you to know 
your own mind, and form a cooler judgment. 
Suppose you were to take a little journey now. 
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Suppose you were to go down into the old part 
of the country again, for instance, and see that 
—that out-of-the-way woman with the savagest 
of names,” said my aunt, rubbing her nose, for 
she could never thoroughly forgive Pezgotty for 
being so called. 

Of all things in the world, aunt, I should like 
i bests 

Mell. Sai sinathit. “thats: lucky ctor 1 
should hke it too. But it’s natural and rational 
that you should like it. And I am very well 
persuaded that whatever you do, Trot, will alw ays 
be natural and rational.” 

* i hopeso; ante 

“Your sister, Betsey Trotwood,” said my aunt, 
‘would have been as natural and rational a girl 
as ever breathed. You'll be worthy of her, won't 
OMe 

“ | hope I shall be worthy of you, aunt. 
will be enough for me.” 

“It’s a mercy that poor dear baby of a mother 
of yours didn’t live,” said my aunt, looking at 
me approvingly, ‘or she’d have been so vain of 
her boy by this time, that her soft little head 
would have been completely turned, if there was 
anything of it left totum: <Chiaeannt abvass 
excused any weakness of her own in my behalf, 
by transferring it in this way to my poor mother. ) 
* Bless me, Trotw ood, how you do remind me 
of her.” 

* Pleasantly, I hope, aunt?” said I, 

FHe's-as: like Ter, Dick,” sal niy anit; cine 
phatieall,“She's-as, lkesher,as she was that 
afternoon, before she began to fret—bless my 
heart hes-as like heras he-can look at me out 
of his two eyes !” 

Sethe wmidced? Said NET 

Nadie Slike Wavids, (66, 
decisively. 

“Reis ven: like David!” said Mr. Dick: 

“butait Lwant you; to beret; resumed, 
my aunt, “—TI don't mean physically, but morally ; 
you are very well physically—is, a firm fellow. 
‘A fine firm fellow, with a will of your own. With 
resolution,” said my aunt, shaking her cap at 
me, and clenching her hand. ‘¢ With determina- 
tion. With character, Trot—with strength of 
character that is not to be influenced, except on 
good reason, by anybody, or by anything. ‘That's 
what I want you to be. That’s what your father 
and mother might both have been, Heaven knows, 
and'beenethe Detter for it.” 

I intimated that I hoped I should be what 
she described. 

“That you may begin, in a small way, to have 
a rellance upon yourself, and to act for your- 
self,” said ny aunt, “I shall send you upon 


That 


Dick, 
said my aunt, 
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your trip, alone. I did think, once, of Mr. 
Dick’s going with you; but, on second thoughts, 
I shall kee ep him to take care of me.” 

Mr. Dick, for a moment, looked a little dis- 
appointed; until the honour and dignity of 
having to take care of the most wonderful 
woman in the world, restored the sunshine to 
his face. 

“ Besides,” said my aunt, “ there’s the Memo- 
rial—” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Dick in a hurry, 
eel intend, Trotwood, to get that done imme- 


ke = one 


— oN [SS = 





‘6OH, REALLY? YOU 
ALWAYS SO? 


should think a little, she would recommend me | also of the good Doctor. 


to stay a few days in London, if I liked it, 
either on my way down into Suffolk, or in 
coming back. Tn. a word, 4. was: -at liberty to 
do what I w ould, for three weeks or a month ; 
and no other conditions were imposed upon 
my freedom than the before-mentioned thinking 
and looking about me, and a pledge to write 
three times a week and faithfully report my- 
self, 

I went to Canterbury first, that I might take 
leave of Agnes and Mr. Wickfield (my old room 
in whose house I had not yet relinquished), and 





| 


diately—it really must be done, immediately ! 
And then it will go in you know—and then,’— 
said Mr. Dick, after checking himself, and 
pausing a long time, “ there'll be a pretty kettle 
of fish !” 

In pursuance of my aunt's kind scheme, I 
was shortly afterwards fitted out with a hand- 
some purse of money, and a portmanteau, and 
tenderly dismissed upon my expedition. At 
parting, my aunt gave me some good advice, 
and a good many kisses; and said that as her 
object was that I should look about me, and 








KNOW HOW IGNORANT I AM, AND THAT I ONLY ASK FOR INFORMATION, BUT IsN‘T ID 
I THOUGHT THAT KIND OF LIFE WAS ON ALL HANDS UNDERSTOOD TO BE—EH ?”’ 


Agnes was very glad 
to see me, and told me that the house had not 
been like itself since I had left it. 

“‘Tam sure I am not like myself when I am 


away, said, ““Ioseem toavantmy nbhe hand, 
when I miss you. Though that’s not saying 
much ; for there’s no head in my right hand, and 


no heart. Every one who knows you, consults 
with you, and is guided by you, Agnes.” 
“Every one who knows me, spoils me, I be- 
heve,” she answered, smiling. 
‘“No. It's because you are like no one else. 
You are so good and so sweet-tempered. You 
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have such a gentle nature, and you are always 
right.” 

“Vou talke’ said Agnes, breaking: ito a 
pleasant laugh, as she sat at work, “as if I were 
the late Miss Larkins.” 

“Come! ts. nob Tair torabuse: niy* cank- 
dence,” I answered, reddening at the recollec- 
tion of my blue enslaver. “ But I shall confide 
inyou,; Just thessame, Agnes. I can never grow 
out of that. Whenever I fall into trouble, or fall 
in love Tshall always tellpyou. if you lh det me 
—evyen when I come to fall in love in earnest.” 

“Vi. younave always. Geen im) carmest 2" 
said Agnes, laughing again. 

“Oh! that was as a child, or a school-boy,” 
said I, laughing in my turn, not without being a 
little shame-faced. “Times are altering now, 
and I suppose I shall be in a terrible state of 
earnestness one day or other. My wonder is, 
that you are not in earnest yourself, by this time, 
sVOues.” 

Agnes laughed again, and shook her head. 

Oh, 1 know youvare not!” said becaise 
if you had been, you would have told me. Or 
at lvast”——for L saw a faint blush in her face, 
‘you would have let me find it out for myself. 
But there is no onethat I know of, who deserves 
to love jou, Agnes. Some one of a nobler 
character, and more worthy altogether than any 
one | have ever seen here, must rise up, before 
{ give my consent. In the time to come, I shall 
have awary eye on all admirers ; and shall exact a 
great deal from the successful one, I assure you.” 

We had gone on, so far, in a mixture of con- 
fidential jest and earnest, that had long grown 
naturally out of our familiar relations, begun as 
mere children. But Agnes, now suddenly hift- 
ing up her eyes to mine, and speaking in a dif- 
ferent manner, said : 

“Trotwood, there 1s something that I want 
tooask ‘you, and) that Lamas not. have another 
opportunity of asking for a long time, perhaps— 
something I would ask, | think, of no one else. 
Have you observed any gradual alteration in 
panae ~~ 

1 had observed it, and had often wondered 
whether she hal too. fF must have shown as 
Mitch, ows, an My aces“ forher eyes were: in a 
moment cast down, and £ saw tears in them. 

* Vell me avhatatas, she sal. mica dow voce 

“4 think—shall I be quite plain, Agnes, liking 
hun so much 2” 

Nees. Shecsaich, 

“J think he does himself no good by the 
hilat that has increased upon him since f first 
eame here. le is often very nervous-—or I 
fancy so,” 
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“Tt is not fancy,’ said Agnes, shaking her 
head. 
|  * His hand trembles, his speech is not plain, 
| and his eyes look wild. J have remarked that 
| at those times, and when he is least like himself, 
he is most certain to be wanted on some busi- 
ness.” 

Syrah.” said. ores: 

‘eVess and the ‘senserof being wntit:for 1%, 0r 
of not having understood it, or of having shown 
his condition in spite of himself, seems to make 
him so uneasy, that next day he is worse, and 
next day worse, and so he becomes jaded and 
hagsard, Do-not be alarmed by what Ll say, 
Agnes, but in this state I saw him, only the 
other evening, lay down his head upon his desk, 
and shed tears like a child.” 

Her hand passed softly before my lips while 
IT was yet speaking, and ina moment she had 
met her father at the door of the room, and was 
hanging on his shoulder. ‘The expression of her 
face, as they both looked towards me, I felt to 
be very touching. There was such deep fond- 
ness for him, and gratitude to him for all his 
love and care, in her beautiful look; and there 
was such a fervent appeal to me to deal tenderly 
by him, even in my inmost thoughts, and to let 
no harsh construction find any place against 
him; she was, at once, so proud of him and 
devoted to him, yct so compassionate and sorry, 
and so reliant upon me to be so, too; that no- 
thing she could have said would have expressed 
more to me, or moved me more. 

Mhe were to: drink tea-at the Doctors. We 
went there at the usual hour; and round the 
study-fireside found the Doctor, and his young 
wife, and her mother. ‘The Doctor, who made 
as much of my going away as if I were going to 
China, received me as an honoured guest ; and 
called for a log of wood to be thrown on the 
fire, that he might see the face of his old pupil 
reddening in the blaze. 

“1 shall not see many more new faces in Trot- 
wood’s stead, Wickfield,” said the Doctor, warm- 
ing his hands; “1. any eetting lazy; and. avant 
ease. I shall relinquish all my young people 
in another six months, and lead a quieter life.” 

Vou have saul-so;,-any-tanie tirese: ten-years; 
loctor,” Myr. Wickfreld answered. 

“sButenow nein te do it,” returned dhe 
Docior, “oN ae firs) inaster svi sticceau me=-E 
am in earnest at Jast—so you'll soon have to 

| atrange our contracts, and to bind us firmly to 
them, hke a couple of knaves,” 

“Nin. to. take eare,” sank Ale Wickheld, 
‘that you’re not imposed on, ch ?—as you cer- 

| tainly would be, in any contract you should 




















make for yourself. Well! [am vs There 
are worse tasks than that, in my calling.” 

“ T shall have nothing to think of, then,” said 
the Doctor, with a smile, “‘but my Dictionary ; 
and this other contract-bargainm—Annie.” 

As Mr. Wickfield glanced towards her, sitting 
at the tea-table by Agnes, she seemed to me to 
avoid his look with such unwonted hesitation 
and timidity, that his attention became fixed 
upon her, as if something were suggested to his 
thoughts. 

“There is a post come in from India, I ob- 
serve,” he said, after a short silence. 

“ By-the-bye ! and letters from Mr. Jack Mal- 
don!” said the Doetor. 

“Tncleed 2” 

“ Poor dear Jack!” said Mrs. Markleham, 
shaking her head. “That trying climate !—hke 
living, they tell me, on a sand-heap, underneath 
a burning-glass! He looked strong, but he 
wasn’t. My dear Doctor, it was his spirit, not 
his constitution, that he ventured on so boldly. 
Annie, my dear, [am sure you must perfectly 
recollect that your cousin never was strong—not 
what can be called zobust, you know,” said Mrs. 
Markleham, with emphasis, and looking round 
upon us generally, “—from the time when my 
daughter and himself were children, together, 
and walking about, arm-in-arm, the livelong 
day. 

Annie, thus addressed, made no reply. 

“ Do I gather from what you say, ma’am, that 
Mr. Maldon is il?” asked Mr. Wickfield. 

Tilt wepited. the, Old: Soldier. “ My dear 
sit, he’s all sorts of things.” 

“Exeept well?” said. Mr, Wiekfield. 

“« Exeept well, indeed !” said the Old Soldier. 
“ He has had dreadful strokes of the sun, no 
doubt, and jungle fevers and agues, and every 
kind of thing you can mention. As to his liver,” 
said the Old Soldier resignedly, “that, of course, 
he gave up altogether, when he first went out !” 

“‘ Does he say all this ?” asked Mr. Wickfield. 

“Say? My dear sir,” returned Mrs. Markle- 
ham, shaking her head and her fan, “ you little 
know my poor Jack Maldon when you ask that 
question. Say? Not he. You might drag him 
at the heels of four wild horses first.” 

“NMamma!” said Mrs. Strong. 

‘Annie; my dear,” returned her another, 
“ once for all, 1 must really beg that you will not 
interfere with me, unless it is to confirm what I 
say. You ‘know as ivell..as 1, do; that your 
cousin Maldon would be dragged at the heels 
of any number of wild horses—why should I 
confine myself to four? I zen’t confine myself 
to four—eight, sixteen, two-and-thirty, rather 
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on say anything ines to overturn the 
Doctor's plans.” 

“ Wickfield’s plans,” said the Doctor, stroking 
his face, and looking penitently at his adviser. 
“That is to say, our joint plans forhim, 1 said 
myself, abroad or at home.” 

“And I said,” added Mr. Wickfield gravely, 
Mabrogd: lavas’ the:-means OF sending him 
abroad. It’s my responsibility.” 

“Oh! Responsibility !” said the Old Soldier, 
“ Tverything was done for the best, my dear Mr. 
Wickfield ; everything was done for the kindest 
and best, we know. But if the dear fellow can’t 
live there, he can’t live there. And if he can’t 
live there, hell die there, sooner than he'll over- 
turn the Doctor’s plans. I know him,” said the 
Old Soldier, fanning herself, in a sort of catm 
prophetic agony, ‘and I know he'll die there, 
sooner than he’ll overturn the Doctor’s plans.” 

* Well, well, ma'am,” said the. Doctor cheer- 
fully, “I am not bigoted to my plans, and I can 
overturn them myself. I can substitute some 
other plans. If Mr. Jack Maldon comes home 
on account of ill-health, he must not be allowed 
to go back, and we must endeavour to make 
some more suitable and fortunate provision for 
him tn this country.” 

Mrs. Markleham was so overcome by this 
generous speech—which, I need not say, she 
had not at all expected or led up to—that she 
could only tell the Doctor it was like himself, 


and go several times through that operation oi 


kissing the sticks of her fan, and then tapping 
his hand with it. After which she gently chid 
her daughter Annie, for not being more demon- 
strative when such kindnesses were showered, 
for her sake, on her old playfellow: and enter- 
tained us with some particulars concerning other 
deserving members of her family, whom it was 
desirable to set on their deserving legs. 

All this time, her daughter Annie never once 
spoke, or lifted up her eyes. All this time, Mr. 
Wickfeld had his glance upon her as she sat by 
his own daughter's side. It appeared to me 
that he never “thought of being observed by any 
one; but was so intent upon her, and upon his 
own * thoughts in connection with her, as to be 
quite absorbed. He now asked what Mr. Jack 
Maldon had actually written in reference to him- 
self, and to whom he had written it? 

“ Why, here,” said Mrs. Markleham, taking a 
letter from the chimney-piece above the Doctor’s 
head, “the dear fellow says to the Doctor him- 
self—where is it? Oh!—‘I am sorry to inform 
you that my health is suffering sev ee and 
that I fear I may be reduced to “the nece ssity of 
returning home fora time, as the ouly hope of 
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pretty plain, poor fellow! 
But Annice’s letter 


restoration.’ That's 
His only hope of restoration ! 


is plainer still. Anime, show me that letter 
aeains. 
* Not iow, mania,” sie pleaded aia low 
2 d 
tone. 


Niy dear: you. absolutely: are;on: some: sub- 
jects;-one: Of the most ridiculous persons in the 
world, returied her mother, and perhaps: the 
most unnatural to the claims of your own family. 
We never should have heard of the letter at all, 
I beheve: unless hac askedstor it myself. do 
you call that confidence, my love, towards 
Doctor Strong? 1 am surprised. You ought 
to know better.” 

The letter was reluctantly produced ; and as I 
handed it to the old lady, I saw how the un- 
willing hand from which 1 took it trembled. 

“Nom, let us. sée.? ssatd) Airs. “Markleham, 
putting her:glass-to:her eve, where the passage 
is. ‘The remembrance of old times, my dearest 
Annie’—and so forth—it’s not there. eae 
anvable old Proctor’—who’s he? Dear me, 
Annie, how illegibly your cousin Maldon writes, 
and how stupid Iam! ‘Doctor, of course. 
Ah! amiable indeed!” Here she left off, to kiss 
her fan again, and shake it at the Doctor, who 
was looking at us in a state of placid satisfaction. 
~Now Jl have foundit. “Jer war not be sui: 
prised to hear, Annie’—no, to be sure, knowing 
that he never was really strong: what did I say 
just now ?—‘ that I have undergone so much in 
this distant place, as to have decided to leave it 
atall hazards son sick leave cil J" canon total 
resignation, if that is not to be obtained. What 
I have endured, and do endure here, is insup- 
portable.” And but for the promptitude of that 
best of creatures,” said Mrs. Markleham, tele- 
graphing the Doctor as before, and refolding the 
letier, “ait would be insupportable to me to 
Chi on? 

Mr, Wickfield said not one word, though the 
old lady looked to him as if for his commentary 
on this intelligence ; but sat severely silent, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground. Long after the 
ee was dismissed, and other topics occupied 

he remained so; seldom raising his eyes, 
ee to rest them fora moment, with a thought- 
ful frown, upon the Doctor, or his wife, or both, 

The Doctor w asi Very fond of music. Agnes 
sang with great sweetness and expression, “and 
so did Mrs, strong. They sang together, and 
played ducts together, and we had quite alittle 
concert, But 1 remarked two things: first, that 
though Annie soon recovered her composure, 
and was quite herself, there was a blank between 


| her and Mr. Wickfield which separated them 








wholly from each other; secondly, that Mr. 
Wickfield seemed to dislike the intimacy be- 
tween her and Agnes, and to watch it with un- 
easiness. And now, I must confess, the recol- 
lection of what I had seen on that night when 
Ale Saldon.svemtvawar, first besa do: return 
upon me with a meaning it had never had, and 
to trouble me. ‘Phe innocent beauty of her face 
Was’ 1Ot as: innocent to. ime as. it. had been +1 
mistrusted the natural grace and charm of her 
manner; and when I looked at Agnes by her 
side, and thought how good and true Agnes was, 
suspicions arose within me that it was an ill- 
assorted friendship. 

She was so happy in it herself, however, and 
the other was so happy too, that they made the 
evening fly away asit Waverebut-anchour,. 1t 
closed in an incident which EL well remember. 
They were taking leave of each other, and Agnes 
was going to embrace her and kiss her, when 
Nr. Wickheld: stepped between them, as if by 
accident, and drew Agnes quickly away. Then 
I saw, as though all the intervening time had 
been cancelled, and I were still standing in the 
doorway on the night of the departure, the ex- 
pression of that night in the face of Mrs. Strong, 
as it confronted his. 

I cannot say what an impression this made 
upon me, or how impossible I found it, when I 
thought of her afterwards, to separate her from 
this look, and remember her face in its innocent 
loveliness again. It haunted me when I got 
home.  Tsecnied) to havedeitthe Deator’s roof 
with a dark cloud lowering on it. ‘Phe reverence 
that. J had-forlis ere: head, was nungled with 
commiseration for his faith in those who were 
treacherous to him, and with resentment against 
those who injured him. The impending shadow 
of a great atthetion, and a-ereat disgrace that 
had no distinet form in it yet, tell like a stain 
upon the quiet place where | had worked and 
plaged’.as: a. boys andalad it a-cruelavrong.. “I 
had no pleasure in thinking, any more, of the 
graye old broad-leaved aloe-trees which remained 
shut up in themselves a hundred years together, 
and of the trim smooth grass-plot, and fhe stone 
urns, and the Doctor’s walk, and the congenial 
sound of the Cathedral bell hovering above “them 
all. it was as if the tranquil sanctuary of my 
boyhood had been sacked before my face, and 
its peace and honour given to the winds. 

But morning brought with it my parting from 
the old house, which Agnes had filled with her 
infiuence ; and that occupied my mind  sufii- 
ciently. IT should be there again soon, no doubt; 
1 night sleep again—perhaps often—in my old 
room; but the days of my inhabiting there were 
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gone, and the old time was iat I was oe 
at heart when I packed up such of my books 
and clothes as still remained there to be sent to 
Dover, than I cared to show to Unah Heep: 
who was so officious to help me, that I un- 
charitably thought him mighty glad that I was 
going. 

I got away from Agnes and her father, some- 
how, with an indifferent show of being very 
manly, and took my seat upon the box “of the 
London coach. I was so softened and forgiv- 
ing, going through the town, that I had half a 
mind to nod to my old enemy the butcher, and 
throw him five shillings to drink. But he looked 
such a very obdurate “butcher as he stood scrap- 
ing the great block in the shop, and moreover, 
his appearance was so little improved by the 
loss of a front tooth which I had knocked ont, 
that I thought it best to make no advances. 

The main object on my mind, I remember, 


when we got fairly on the road, was to appear | 


as old as possible to the coachman, and: te 
speak extremely gruff. The latter point I 
achieved at great personal inconvenience: but 
I stuck to it, because I felt it was a grown-up 
sort of thing. 

“Vou are going through, 
ecoachman. 

“Ves, William,” I said, condescendingly (I 
knew him) ; ; “I am going to London. I shall 
go down into Suffolk “afterwards.” 

“Shooting, sir?” said the coachman. 

He knew as well as I did that it was just as 
likely, at that time of year, I was going down 
there whaling; but I felt comphmented, too. 

“T don’t know,” I said, pretending to be un- 
decided, “‘w hether I shall take a shot or not.” 

“Birds is got wery shy, I’m told,” said William. 

“So I understand, * said 1. 

“Ts Suffolk your county, sir ?” asked Wilham. 

“Yes,” I said, with some importance. “Sut 
folk’s my county.” 

“Tm told the dumplings is uncommon fine 
down there,” said Wilham, 

I was not aware of it myself, but I felt 
it necessary to uphold the institutions of my 
county, and to evince a familarity with them ; 
so J shook my head, as much as to say, “ I 
believe you !” 

“And the Punches,” said William. ‘ There’s 

cattle! A Suffolk Punch, when he’s a good un, 
is worth his weight in gold. Did you ever breed 
any, Suffolk Punches yourself, sire” 
“No,” Lsaid, ** notexactly.” 

“Peres: a een ‘Im’n_ behind nie; pound 

it,’ suid W illiam, “as has bred ’em by wiolesale,” 

The gentleman spoken of was a gentleman 


sir?” said the 


I4I 
with a very unpromising squint, and a prominent 
chin, who had a tall white hat on with a narrow 
flat brim, and whose close-fitting drab trousers 
seemed to button all the way up outside his legs 
from his boots to his hips. His chin was cocked 
over the coachman’s shoulder, so near to me, 
that his breath quite tickled the back of my 
head ; and as I looked round at him, he leered 
at the leaders with the eye with which he didn’t 
squint, in a very knowing manner. 

“ Am't your” asked W illiam, 

* Ain't I what?” said the gentleman behind. 

“Bred them Suffolk Punches by wholesale ?” 

“TY should think so,” said the gentleman. 
“There ain't no sort of orse that L. ain’t bred, 
and no sort of dorg. Orses and dorgs is some 
men’s fancy. They’ re wittles and drink to me— 
lodging, wife, and children—reading, w riting, 
and ‘rithmetic—snuff, tobacker, and sleep.” 

“That ain’t a sort of man to see sitting behind 
a coach-box, is it though ?” said William i In my 
ear, as he handled the reins, 

1 construed this remark into an indication of 
a wish that he should have my place, so I 
blushingly offered to resign it. 

“Well, if you don’t mind, sir,’ 
“TJ think it zouéd be more correct.” 

I have always considered this as the first fall 
{ had in life. When I booked my place at the 
coach-office, I had had “ Box Seat” written 
against the entry, and had given the book-keeper 
half-a-crown. 1 was got up in a special great 
coat and shawl, expressly to do honour to that 
distinguished eminence; had glorified myself 
upon it a good deal; and had felt that I was a 
credit to the coach, "And here, in the very first 
stage, I was supplanted by a shabby man with 
a squint, who had no other merit than smelling 
like a livery-stables, and being able to walk 
across me, more like a fly than a human being, 
while the horses were at a canter ! 

A distrust of myself, which has often beset 
me in life on small oceasions, when it would 
have been better away, was assuredly not stopped 
in its growth by this little incident outside the 
Canterbury coach, It was in vain to take refuge 
in gruftness of speech. I spoke from the pit ‘of 
my “stomach for the rest of the journey, but I 
felt completely extinguished, and dreadfully 
young. 

It was curious and interesting, nevertheless, 
to be sitting up there, behind four horses: well 
educated, w ell dressed, and with plenty of money 
in my pocket : and to look out for the places 
where I had slept on my weary journey. I had 
abundant occupation for my thoughts, in ev i 
conspicuous landmark on the road. When I 


" said William, 
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xed down at the trampers whom we passed, 
| that wellremembered style of face 
ned up, TE felt as if the tinker’s blackened 
hand were in the bosom of my shirt azain. When 
clattered through the narrow street of Chat- 


Seelam: 


o 


I and T caught a glimpse, in passing, of the 
lane Where the old monster lived who had 
luaeht meyecket, 1 stretched my areck eagerly 
to look for the place where I had sat, in the sun 


anche oe waiting for my money. When 
we came, at last, within a stage of London, and 
passed the veritable Salem ‘House where Mr 
Creakle had laid about him with a heavy hand, 
Lvould hayeseiven all I had, tor lawiul per 
mission to get down and thrash him, and let 
all the boys out ike so many caged sparrows. 

We went to the Golden Cross at Charing 
Cross, then a mouldy sort of establishment in 
a close neighbourhood, A waiter showed me 
into the coffee-room; and a chambermaid intro- 
duced me to my small bedchamber, which smelt 
hke a hackney-coach, and was shut up like a 
family vault. I was still painfully conscious of 
my youth, for nobody stood in any awe of me 
at all: the chambermaid being utterly indifferent 
to my opinions on any subject, and the waiter 
being familiar with me, and offering advice to 
my inexperience. 

= Svell now,” said the waiter, in a tone of 

onfidence, “what would you lke for dinner ? 
Yo jung gentlemen likes poultry in general, have 
alow! 2 

I told him, as majestically as I could, that I 
wasi’t in the humour for a fowl. 

* Ain’t you!” said the waiter. “ Young gen- 
emen is generally tired of beef and mutton, 
ae aver Cone” 

fT assented to this proposal, in default of being 
able to suggest anything else. 

“De: you-care for taters 2? said the avaiter, 
with an insinuating smile, and his head on one 
sile. “Young gentlemen generally has been 
overdosed with taters.” 

I commanded him, in my deepest voice, to 
order a veal eutlet and potatoes, and all things 
fine and to incurs at the bar if there were 
any letter: -“Lrotwood Copperfield, Hsqiire— 
which I ee there were not, and coulda’ be, 
but thought it manly to appear to expect. 

IIe soon came back to say that there were 
none (at which T was much surprised), and 
began to lay the cloth for my dinner in a box 
by. the fire. While he was so engaged, he asked 
me what T would take with it: and on my reply- 
Bae reali pint of sherry,” thought it a favour- 
able opportunity, Tam afraid, to extract that 
measure of wine from the stale leavings at the 
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bottoms of several small decanters. I am of 
this opinion, because, while I was reading the 
newspaper, [ observed him behind a low wooden 
partition, which was his private apartment, very 
busy pouring out of a number of those vessels 
into one, like a chemist and druggist making 
up a prescription. When the wine came, too, 
I thought it flats and at certainly had “more 
English crumbs in it, than were to be expected 
in a foreign wine in anything like a pure state ; 
but I was bashful enough to drink it, and say 
nothing. 

Being then in a pleasant frame of mind (from 
which I infer that poisoning is not always dis- 
agreeable in some stages of the process), I 
resGhveuk to: “eo sto> the: splay. - Le Avis, ‘Covent 
Garden Uheatre that I chose} aid there; from 
the back of a centre box, I saw Julius Cesar 
and the new Pantomime. To have all those 
noble Rom as alive before me, and walking in 
and out for my entertainment, instead of being 
the stern task-masters they had been at school, 
was a most novel and delightful effect. But 
the mingled reality and mystery of the whole 
show, the influence upon me of the poetry, the 
lights, the music, the company, the smooth stu- 
pendous changes of glittering and brilhant 
scenery, were so dazzling, and opened up such 
ihmitable regions of delight, that when I came 
out into the rainy street, at twelweto'clock at 
night, I felt as if I had come from the clouds, 
where I had been Icading a romantic life for 
ages, to a bawling, splashing, link-hghted, um- 
brella-struggling, hackney-coach-jostling, patten- 
clinking, muddy, miserable world. 

I had emerged by another door, and stood 
in the street for a little while, as if I really were 
a stranger upon earth; but the unceremonious 
pushing and hustling that I received, soon re- 
called me to myself, and put me in the road 
back to the hotel; whither I went, revolving 
the glorious vision all the way; and where, after 
some porter and oysters, I sat revolving it still, 
at past one o'clock, with my eyes on the coffee- 
roon. fire. 

Twas so filled with the play, and with the 
past—for it was, in a manner, like a shming 
transparency, through which I saw my carher 
ilig moving along—that I don’t know when the 
figure of a handsome well-formed young man, 
dressed with a tasteful easy negligence which I 
have reason to remember very well, became a 
real presence to me. But I recollect being con- 
scious of his company without having noticed 
his coming in—and my still sitting, musing, over 
the coffee-room fire. 

At last I rose to go to bed, much to the relicf 
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of the sleepy waiter, who had got the fidgets a 
his legs, and was twisting them, and _ hitting 


them, and putting them through all kinds of 


contortions in his small pantry. In going to- 
wards the door, I passed the person who had 
come in, and saw him plainly. I turned direetly, 
came back, and looked again. He did not 
know me, but I knew him in a moment. 

At another time I might have wanted the 
confidence or the decision to speak to him, and 
might have put it off until next day, and night 
have lost him. But, 
my mind, where the play was still running high, 
his former protection of me appeared so deserv- 
ing of my gratitude, and my old love for him 
overflowed my breast so freshly and spon- 
taneously, that I went up to him at once, with 
a fast-beating heart, and said: 

esteenorth. Volt you's peakso ane 2% 

He looked at me—just as he used to look, 
sometimes—but I saw no recognition in his face. 

“ You don’t remember me, I am afraid,” said I. 

‘mine God 1’ hecssuddenly. exclaimed,. “It’s 
little Copperfield !” 

I grasped him by both hands, and could not 
let them go. But for very shame, and the fear 
that it might disptease him, I could have held 
him round the neck and cried. 

“J never, never, never, was so glad! My dear 
Steerforth, Lam so ov erjoyed forsee youl” 

“And EF -am-rejoiced-te sée: you, too!” he 
said, shaking my hands heartily. “Why, Cop- 
perfield, old boy, don’t be overpowered !” And 
yet he was glad, too, I thought, to see how the 
delight I had in meeting him affected me. 

I brushed away the tears that my utmost 
resolution had not been able to keep back, and 
I made a clumsy laugh of it, and we sat down 
together, side by side. 

‘Why, how do you come to be here?” said 
Steerforth, clapping me on the shoulder. 

“T came here by the Canterbury coach, to- 
day. Ihave been adopted by an aunt down in 
that part of the country, and have just finished 
my cducation there. How do jou come to be 
aere, Steerforth ?” 

“Well, I am what they call an Oxford man,’ 
he returned ; 7 that. 15 “Loxsay, I getsbored’ to 
death down there, periodically—and I am on 
my way now to my mother’s. You're a devilish 
amiable-looking fellow, Copnerfield. Just what 
you used to be, now I look wt you! Not attered 
in‘theleast 1” 

or knew jor: amimediately,” T said 
you are more easily remembered.” 

He laughed as he ran his hand through the 
clustering “curls of his hair, and said gaily : 


© but 


in the then condition of 
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‘OVS Canon ay expecition oF duty. May 
mother lives a little way out of town; and the 
roads being in a beastly condition, and our 
house tedious enough, [ remained here to-night 
inisteatl oF “fom ‘om “lL have wet (been. in 
town half-a-dozen hours, and those I have been 
dozing and grumbling away at the play.” 

1 havelbecn-at theplay, too,” said J. ** aE 
Covent Garden. What a delightful and mag- 
nificent entertainment, Steerforth |” 

Steerforth laughed heartily. 

—‘“‘ My dear young Davy,” he said, clapping 
me on the shoulder again, “you are a very 
Daisy. ‘The daisy of the field, at sunrise, is not 
fresher than you are! I have been at Covent 
Garden, too, and there never was a more miser- 
able business. —Holloa, you sir?” 

This was addressed to the waiter, who had 
been very attentive to our recognition, at a 
distance, and now came forward deferentially. 

“Where have you put my friend, Mr. Copper- 
field ?” said Steerforth. 

“Beg your pardon, sir ?” 

“Where does he sleep ? What’s his number ? 
You know what I mean,” said Steerforth. 

“Well, sir,” said the waiter, with an apolo- 
getic air, ‘Mr. Copperfield is at present in 
forty-four, sir.” 

“And what the devil do you mean,” retorted 
Steerforth, “by putting Mr. Copperfield into a 
little loft over a stable ?” 

“Why, you see we wasn’t aware, sir,” returned 
the waiter, still apologetically, “as Mr. Copper- 
field was anyways particular. We can give Mr. 
Copperfield seventy-two, sir, if it would be pre- 
ferred. Next you, sir.” 

“Of course it would be preferred,” 
Steerforth. “ And do it at once.” 

The waiter immediately withdrew to make 
the exchange. Steerforth, very much amused 
at my having been put into forty-four, laughed 
again, and clapped me on the shoulder again, 
and invited me to breakfast with him next 
morning at ten o’clock—an invitation I was 
only too proud and happy to accept. It being 
now pretty late, we took our candles and went 
up-stairs, where we parted with friendly hearti- 
ness at his door, and where I found my new 
room a great Improvement on my old one, it 
not being at all musty, and having an immense 
four-post bedstead in it, which was quite a little 
landed estate. Here, among pillows enough 
for six, I soon fell asleep in a blissful condition, 
and dreamed of ancient Rome, Steerforth, and 
friendship, until the early morning coaches, 
rumbling out of the archway underneath, made 
me dream of thunder and the gods. 


said 
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STEERFORTH’'S HOME. 


gthEN athe chambered. tapped at 

my door at cight o’cloek, and in- 

formed me that my shaving-water 
> Was outside, I felt severely the 
- p having no -cecasion: for it, and 
. ~ blushed in my bed. The suspieion 
p27} that she laughed too, when she said it. 
preyed upon my nind all the time | was 
and gave me, ] was conscious, a sncak- 
culty air when | passed her on the 
as I was going down to breakfast. | 





es 
dressing. 
Ing and 
stalrease, 


was so sensitively aware, indeed, of being 
vounger than I could have wished, that for 


some time | could not make up my mind to 
pass her at all, under the ignoble circumstances 
OF biweasen but, hearing her there with a broom, 
stood peeping out of window at King Charles 
on horseback, surrounded by a maze of hackney- 
coaches and looking anything but regal. aicg 
drizzling rain and a dark- brown tog. until Tavis 
admonished by the swailer that the gentleman 
was waiting for me. 

It was not in the coffeeroom that I found 
Steerforth expecting me, but in a snug private 
apartment, red-curtained and ‘Turkey-carpeted, 
where the fire burnt bright, and a fine hot break- 
fast was set forth on a table covered with a 
clean cloth, and a cheerful miniature of the 
room, the fire, the breakfast, Steerforth, and al], 
was shining in the little round mirror over the 
sideboard. I was rather bashful at first, Steer- 
forth being so self-possessed, and elegant, and 
superior to me in all respects (age included) ; 
but his easy patronage soon put that to rights, 
and made me quite at home. I could hot 
enough admire the change he had wrought in 
the Golden Cross, or compare the dull forlorn 
state 1 had held yesterday, with this morning’s 
comfort and this morning’s entertainment. As 
to the waiter’s familarity, it was quenched as if 


it had never been. He attended on us, as 1 
may say, in sackcloth and ashes. 
‘Now,. Coppenield,” said: Stéettorth, avhen 


we were alone, fT should like to hear what you 
are doing, and where you are going, and all 
about you. I feel as if you were my property.” 
Glowing with pleasure to find that he had 
still this interest in me, F told him how my aunt 
had proposed the Httle expedition that [I had 
before me, and whither it tended. 
‘As you are in no hurry, then,” said Stecr- 
forth, ‘fcome home with me to Highgate, and 
stay a day or two. You will be pleased with 
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my mother: ies 16-2. hitthe vain.andprosy-abont 
me, but that vou can forgive her—and she will 
be pleased with you.” 

“a eshould like to: bess saresolothatas vot 
are kind enough to say you are,” I answered, 
smiling. 

On sank Stecrionti, 
mey has a wlan com her 
knowledged.” 

*Then 1 think I shall be a favourite,” said 1. 

‘Good !” said Steerforth. *fCome and prove 
it. We will go and see the lions for an hour or 
two—it’s something to have a fresh fellow like 
you to show then to, Copperfield—and then 
we'll journey out to Highgate by the coach.” 

1 could hardly believe but that 1 was in ay 
dream, and that I should wake presently in 
number forty-four, to the solitary box in the 
cofiee-room and the familiar waiter again. After 
I had written to my aunt and told her of my 
fortunate meeting with my admired old school- 
fellow, and my aeceptanee of his invitation, we 
went out in a hackney-chariot, and saw a Pano- 
rama and some other sights, and took a walk 
through the Museum, where I could not help 
observing how much Steerforth knew, on an 
infinite variety of subjects, and of how little 
account he seemed to make his knowledge. 

“You'll take a high degree at College, Steer- 
forth,” said I, “if you have not done so already; 
and they will have good reason to be proud of 
Olle. 

“7 takesmalegres )" cried Steeriortlk.. “Nat 
I! my dear Daisy—will you mind iy calling 
youcDanve” 

: * Not chal satchel 

“That's. a good fellow? “Mie dear Daisy,” 
ee Sigarforch. lanchigg, 1 have not the least 
desire or intention to distinguish myself in that 
way. IJ have done quite sufficient for my pur- 
pose. 1 find that Iam heavy company enough 
for myself “as Dany.” 

“ But the fame— 

“Vou romantic Daisy!’ said Steerforth, 
laughing still more heartily; “why should I 
trouble myself, that a parcel of heavy-headed 
fellows may gape and hold up their hands? Let 
them do it at some other man. There's fame 
for him, and he’s welcome to 1t.” 





“every one who likes 
that is sure to be ae- 


” T was beginning. 


1] was abashed at having made so great a 
mistake. and was glad to change the subject. 


Fortunately it was not difficult to do, for Steer- 
forth could always pass from one subject to 
another with a carelessness and lightness that 
were his own. 

Lunch sueceeded to our sight-seeing, and the 
short winter day wore away sou fast, that it was 








|| dusk when the stage-coach stopped with us at 
;| an old brick house at Highgate on the summit 
of the lil. An elderly lady, though not very 
far advanced in years, with a proud carriage 
and a handsome face, was in the doorway as we 
alighted; and greeting Stcerforth as “ My dearest 
James,” folded him in her arms. ‘To this lady 
he presented me as his mother, and she gave me 
a stately welcome. 

It was a genteel old-fashioned house, very 
quict and orderly. From the windows of my 





of a slight short figure, dark, and not agreeable 
to look at, but with some appearance of good 
|| locks too, who attracted my attention : perhaps 
| because I had not expected to see her: perhaps 
| because I found myself sitting opposite to her: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


perhaps because of something really remarkable 
in her. She had black hair and eager black 
eyes, and was thin, and had a scar upon her hp. 
It was an old scar—I should rather call it, seam, 
for it was not discoloured, and had healed years 
ago—which had once cut through her mouth, 
| | DAVID COPPERFIELD, 10. 





| | MISS DARTLE. 
\ | : Z 





| room I saw all London lying in the distance 
like asereat vapour, with here and: there seine 
lights twinkling through it. I had only time, in 
| dressing, to glance at the solid furniture, the 
| framed pieces of work (done, I supposed, by 
Steerforth’s mother when she was a girl), and 
some pictures in crayons of ladies with powdered 
hair and bodices, coming and going on the 
walls, as the newly kindled fire ¢rackled and 
sputtered, when I was called to dinner. 
There was a second lady in the dining-room, 


“PRESENTLY THEY BROUGHT HER TO THE FIRESIDE, VERY MUCH CONFUSED, AND VERY Sirs” 


downward towards the chin, but was now barely 
visible across the table, except above and on 
her upper lip, the shape of which it had altered. 
I concluded in my own mind that she was about 
thirty years of age, and that she wished to be 
married. She was a little dilapidated—hke a 
house—with having been so long to let; yet 
had, as I have said, an appearance of good 
looks. Her thinness seemed to be the effect of 
| some wasting fire within her, which found a 
|} vent in her gaunt eyes. 
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She was introduced as Miss Dartle, and both 
Steerforth and lus mother called her Rosa. | 
found: that: she lived there, and: had been fora 
long time Mrs. Steerforth’s companion. — It ap- 
peared to me that she never said anything she 
wanted to say, outright; but himted it, and 
made a great deal more of it by this practice. 
For example, when Mrs. Steerforth observed, 
morein jest. than -carmest, that she feared her 
son led but a wild life at college, Miss Dartle 
put in thus: 

Oi reallyee’ ow know Owed ignorant fai; 
and that I only ask for information, but isn’t it 
always so? I thought that kind of life was on 
all hands unde 

“Tt is education for a very grave profession, 





if ‘you “méan: that, Rosa,” Ars: Steerforth 
answered with some coldness. 
Ohi Vest. “Vhat's very: true,” retinned 


iss Dartle: Butyisn tat, though ?—I want 
to be put right if I am wrong—isn't it really ?” 

“Really what?” said Mrs. Steerforth. 

“Oh! You mean it’s vot /” returned Miss 
Dartle. “Well, I'm very glad to hear it! Now, 
{ know what to do! That's the advantage of 
asking. I shall never allow people to talk before 
me about wastefulness and profligacy, and (80 
forth, in connection with that life, any more.” 

“ And you will be right,” said Mrs. Steerforth. 
‘My son’s tutor is 2 conscientious gentleman ; 
and if I had not implicit reliance on my son, I 
should have reliance on him.” 

“Should you?” said Miss Dartle. 
me! Conscientious, is he ? 
tious, now?” 

“Ves, Tam convinced of it,” 
forth. 

* How very nice!” exclaimed Miss Dartle. 
‘What a comfort! Really conscientious ? 
Then he’s not—but of course he can't be if 
he’s really conscientious. Well, I shall be quite 
happy in my opinion of him, from this time. 
You can’t think how it elevates him in my 
opinion, to know for certain that he’s really 
conscientious !” 

Her own views of every question, and her cor- 
rection of everything that was said to which she 
was opposed, Miss Jertle insinnated in the 
same way: sometimes, £ could not conceal from 
myself, with great power, though in contradic- 
tion even of Steerforth. An instance happened 
before dinner was done. Mrs. Steerforth speak- 
ing to me about my intention of going down 
mto Suffolk, I said at hazard how glad I should 
be, if Steerforth would only go there with me; 
and cxplaining to him that I was going to sec 
my old nurse, and Mr. Peggotty’s family, I 


naar 
Really conscien- 


said Mrs. Steer- 


MELT) CORLERIL EE Jy: 


reminded him of the boatman whom he had 
seen at school. 

“Oh! That bluff fellow!” said Steerforth, 
eitehada:soi with ling had hee ” 

"Noe ~Uhats was. disonepliens 1: replied: 
“whom he adopted, ue as-ason, Iechas 
avery pretty little niece too, whom he adopted 
asa cdanchter: Tineshort, his house (or rather 
his boat, for he lives in one, en dry land) is full 
of people who are objects of his generosity and 
kindness. You would be delighted to see that 
household.” 

‘Should 1?” said Steerfortin -** Well, t think 
lvshould. 1 aitst-see ana ‘can (be alone. 1t 
would be worth a journey—not to mention the 
pleasure of a journey with you, Daisy,—to see 
that sort of people together, and to make one 
of “eine? 

My heart leaped with a new hope of pleasure. 
But it was in reference to the tone in which he 
had spoken of “ that sort of people,” that Miss 
Dartle, whose sparkling eyes had been watchful 
of us, now broke in again. 

“Oh iy but really? © Do tell: mie. 
though 2” she said. 

“Are they what? And are who- what?” said 
Steerforth. 

“That sort of people. — Are they really 
animals and clods, and beings of another 
order ? I want to know, se much.” 

Ss Wihy there's a spretiyewide: separation, (be 
tween them and us,” said Steerforth, with imdif- 
ference, “"Lhey are6t to ‘be-expectéd: to. be 
as sensitive as we are. ‘Their delicacy is not 
to be shocked, or hurt very easily. “ley are 
wonderfully virtuous, I dare say—some people 
contend for that, at least, and I am sure I don’t 
want to contradict them—but they have not 
very fine natures, and they may be. thankful 
that, like their coarse rough skins, they are not 
eastly wounded.” 

eal: snul Miss: Dartle: ““AVvell, T-don’t 
know, now, when I have been better pleased 
than to hear that. It’s so consoling! It’s such 
a delight to know that when they suffer they 
don’t feel! Sometimes IT have been quite un- 
easy for that sort of people ; but now I shall 
just dismiss the idea of them altogether. Live 
and learn. I had my doubts, I confess, but 
now they’re cleared up. I didn’t know, and 
now I do know, and that shows the advantage 
of asking—don’t it?” 

il belicx ed that Steerforth had said what he 
had, in jest, or to draw Miss Dartle out ; and I 
expected him to say as much when she was 
gone, and we two were sitting before the fire. 
But he merely asked me what [ thought of her. 


Ares theys 








“ She is very clever, is she not?” I asked. 

teCleverd She brings everything to a grind- 
stone,” said Steerforth, “and sharpens it, as she 
has sharpened her ow stiee. anc figure these 
years past. She has worn herself away by con- 
stant sharpening. She is all edge.” 

‘What a remarkable scar that 1s upon her 
lips!’ akssard., 


Steerforth’s face fell, and he paused a 
moment, 
Wings: the dact. 1s,". esretumied, $e diel 


that.’ 

“ By an unfortunate accident !” 

‘No. Iwas a young boy, and she exaspe- 
rated me, and [I threw a hammer at her. A 
promising young angel I must have been!” 

Iwas deeply sorry to have touched on such 
a painful theme, but that was useless now. 

= She has borne the mark ever since, as you 
see,” said Steerforth; “ and she'll bear it to her 
grave, if she ever rests in one—though I can 
hardly believe she will ever rest anywhere. ite 
was the motherless child of a sort of cousin of 
my father’s. He died one day. My mother, 
who was then a widow, brought her here to be 
company to her. She has a couple of thousand 
pounds of her own, and saves the interest of it 
every year, to add to the principal. There’s 
the history of Miss Rosa Dartle for you.” 

“ And I have no doubt she loves you like a 
brother ?” said I. 

“Humph!” retorted Steerforth, looking at 
the fire. ‘Some brothers are not loved over 
much; and some love—but help yourself, Cop- 
perfield ! We'll drink the daisies of the field, 
in compliment to you; and the Ihes of the 
valley, that toil not, neither do they spin, in 
compliment to me—the more shame for me!” 
A moody smile that had overspread his features 
cleared off as he said this merrily, and he was 
his own frank winning self again. 

I could not help glancing at the sear with a 
painful interest when we went in to tea. It was 
not long before I observed that it was the most 
susceptible part of her face, and that, when she 
turned pale, that mark altered first, and became 
a dull lead-coloured streak, lengthening out to 
its full extent, Ike a mark in invisible ink 
brought to the fire. There was a little alterca- 


tion between her and Steerforth about a cast of 


the dice at backgammon—when I thought her, 
for one moment, in a storm of rage ; and then 
I saw it start forth like the old writing on the 
wall. 

It was no matter of wonder to me to fiad 
Mrs. Steerforth devoted to her son. ‘she seemed 
to be able to speak or think about nothing else. 
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She showed me his picture as an infant, ina 
locket, with some of his baby-hair in it ; she 
showed me his picture as he had been when L 
first knew him; and she wore at her breast his 
picture as heayas now: —\llthe letters hie ‘hacl 
ever written to her, she kept in a cabinet near 
her own chair, by the fire; and she would have 
read me sume of them, and [ should have been 
very glad to hear them too, if he had not inter- 
posed, and coaxed her out of the design. 

“de was at Aly Creakle’s.my son: tells me, 
that you first became acquainted,” said Mrs. 
Steerforth, as she and I were talking at one 
table, while they played backgammon at another. 
“Indeed, I recollect his speaking, at that time, 
of a pupil younger than himself who had taken 
his fancy there; but your name, as you may 
suppose, has not lived in my memory.’ 

* He was very generous and ne ble to me in 
those days, I assure you, ma’am,” said I, “ and 
I stood in need of such a friend. I should 
have been quite crushed without him.” 

“He is always generous and noble,” 
Mrs. Steerforth proudly. 

I subscribed to this with all my heart, God 
knows. She knew I did; for the stateliness of 
her manner already abated towards me, except 
when she spoke in praise of him, and then her 
air was always lofty. 

“Tt was not a fit school generally for my 
son, Sard shes “far from. its. but there “were 
particular cir cumstances to be considered at the 
time, of more importance even than that selec- 
tion. My son’s high spizit made it desirable 
that he should be placed with some man who 
felt its superiority, and would be content to 
bow himself before it; and we found such a 
man “there.” 

I knew that, knowing the fellow. And yet I 
did not despise him the more for it, but thought 
it aredeeming quality in him—if he could “be 
allowed any grace for not resisting one so irre- 
sistible as Steerforth, 

‘Ny Son's ereat capacity was. tempted. on 
there by a feeling of voluntary emulation and 
conscious pride,” the fond lady went on to say. 
“He would have risen against all constraint ; 
but he found himself the monarch of the place, 
and he haughtily determined to be worthy of 
his station. It was like himself.” 

I echoed, with all my heart and soul, that it 
was like himself. 

“So my son took, of his own will, and on no 
compulsion, to the course in which he can 
always, when it is his pleasure, outstrip every 
competitor,” she pursued. “ My son informs 
me, Mr. Copperfield, that you were quite de- 


said 








veted to him, and that when you met yesterday 
you made ee, known to him with tears of 
jou. should be an affected woman if | made 
any pretence Sor being surprised by my son’s tn- 
spiring such emotions ; but ] cannot be indiffer- 
ent to any one who is so sensible of jus merit, 
and Tam very glad to see you here, and can 
assure you that he feels an unusual friendship 
for you, and that you may rely on his protee- 
ion? 

Miss Dartle played backgammon as eazerly 
as Shealtd evervthiige-else: IY 1 had seen-tier, 
first, at the board, 1 should have fancied that 
her figure had got thin, and her eyes had got 
large, over that pursuit, and no other, But I 
am very much mistaken if she 
this, or lost a look of mine as J received it with 
the utmost pleasure, and, honoured by Mrs. 
Steerforth’s confidence. felt older than I hail 
done since lett Canterbury. 

When the evening was pretty far spent, and 
a tray of glasses and decanters came in, Steer- 
fortly promised, over the fire, that he «would 
seriously think of going down into the country 
withane. “There avas.aie hurry,die' said; a. week 
hence would do; and lis mother hospitably 
said the same. While we were talking, he more 
than once called me Daisy, which brought Miss 
Darile out again. 

ibut seals Me Copperheld,” she asked 1s 
ita nickname? And why does he give it you ? 
Is it—-ch ?—because he thinks you young and 
inocent? leanrsu-stupil i these tines.” 

Y coloured in replying that I bcheved it was. 

SOs Sliss Durtle, “Now lan-aad 
to know that: I ask for information, and I aim 
glad to know it. H[e thinks you voung and in- 
TOG Le ail Soe yOu ues friend. W cll, that’s 
qatcodementinl 

She went to bed soon after this, and Mrs. 
stcerivrily retired: too, ~Steerfortly ane! J, alter 
Dace for half an hour over the fire, talking 
about Traddles and all the rest of them at old 
Salem Jlouse. went up-stairs together.  Steer- 
furth’s room was next to ming, and I went in to 
look at it. 


Sic 


easy chairs. cushions, and footstools, worked by 
iis inother’s hand, and with no sort of thing 


omited that could help to render it complete. 
Finally, licr handsome features looked down on 
her darling from a portrait on the wall, as if it 
were even. something to her that her likeness 
shoul! watch him while he slept. 

I found the fire burning clear enough in my 
room by this time, and the curtains drawn before 
the windows and round the bed, giving it a very 
snug appearance. I sat down in a great chur 


missed a word of 


It was a picture of comfort, full of 
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upon the hearth to meditate on my happiness ; 
ail. had enjoyed the contemplation-of 16 for 
some time, when 1 found a likeness of Miss 
Dartle looking eagerly at me from above the 
chimney-piece. 

It was a starthng likeness, and necessarily had 
a startling look. ‘The painter hadn't made the 
sear, but / made it; and there it was, coming 
and going: now confined to the upper lip as 1 
had seen it at dinner, and now showing the 
Whole extent of the wound inflicted by the ham- 
mer, as J had seen it when she was passionate. 

1 wondered peevishly why they couldn’t put 
her anywhere else instead of quartering her on 
lie. “Toxeet.aid of her, Lamdressedt “quickly, 
extinguished my light, and went to bed. But, 
as I fell asleep), T-couklb net. forget that shewas 
sull there looking, ‘Is it really though ? I want 
to know,” andavhen J awoken’ the nicht, 1 
found that 1 was uneasily asking all sorts cf 
people in my dreams whether it really was or 
not—without knowing what I meant. 
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LITTLE EM'LY. 

FSIS OF 
T CA 1lIgRE was a servant in that house, 2 
Z| 2S. man who, I understood, was usually 
ye & \ with Steerforth, and had come into 
Wy a Oy hisserviee “2b the Lanyersitys aio 

SEN was in appearanee a pattern of re- 
o) spectability, I believe there never existed 
ie Sais Stato a iere respectable- looking 
vy man, Tle was taciturn, suft-footed, very 
quiet in his manner, deferential, observant, 
always at hand when wanted, and never near 
when not wanted; but his great claim to con- 
sideration was his respectability. He had not a 
plant tee, le bad rather a suth neck, rather a 
tight smooth head with short hair clinging to it 
at the sides, a soft way of speaking, with a pecu- 
liar habit of whispering the letter S so distinctly, 
that he seemed to use it oftener than any other 
nan; but every peculiarity that he had he made 
respectable. If his nose had been upside-down, 
he would have made that respeetable. Tle sur- 
rounded himself with an atmosphere of respecta- 
bility, and walked secure in it. Tt would have 
been next to impossible to suspect him of any- 
thing wrong, he was so thoroughly respectable. 
Nobody could have thought of putting hin in a 
livery, he was so highly respectable. ovhave 
imposed any derogatory work upon him, would 
have been to inilict a wanton insult on the feel- 
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ings of a most respectable man. And of this, I 
noticed the women-servants in the household 
were so intuitively conscious, that they always 
did such work themselves, and generally while 
he read the paper by the pantry fire. 

Such a selfcontained man I never saw. But 
in that quality, as in every other he possessed, 
he only seemed to be the more respectable. 
Even the fact that no one knew his Christian 
name, seemed to form a part of his respecta- 
bility. Nothing could be objected against his 
surnaine Littimer, by which he was known. 
Peter might have been hanged, or Tom trans- 
ported ; but Littimer was perfectly respectable. 

It was occasioned, I suppose, by the reverend 
nature of respectability in the abstract, but I felt 
particularly young in this man’s presence. How 
old he was himself I could not guess—and that 
again went to his credit on the same score ; for 
in the calmness of respectability he might have 
numbered fifty years as well as thirty. 

Littimer was in my room in the morning 
before I was up, to bring me that reproachful 
shaving-water, and to put out my clothes. When 
I undrew the curtains and looked out of bed, 
I saw him, in an equable temperature of respec- 
tability, unaffected by the east wind of January, 
and not even breathing frostily, standing my 
boots right and left in the first dancing position, 
and blowing specks of dust off my coat as he 
laid it down like a baby. 

I gave him good morning, and asked him 
what o’clock it was. He took out of his pocket 
the most respectable hunting-watch I ever saw, 
and preventing the spring with his thumb from 
opening far, looked in at the face as if he were 
consulting an oracular oyster, shut it up again, 
and said, if I pleased, it was half-past eight. 

“ Mr. Steerforth will be glad to hear how you 
have rested, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said I, ‘very well indeed. Is 
Mr. Steerforth quite well ?” 

“ "Thank you, sir, Mr. Steerforth is tolerably 
well.” Another of his characteristics,—no use 
of superlatives. A cool calm medium always. 

“Is there anything more I can have the 
honour of doing for you, sir? The warning-bell 
will ring at nine; the family take breakfast at 
half-past nine.” 

“‘ Nothing, I thank you.” 

“YT thank jouw, sir, if you please ;” and with 
that, and with a little inclination of his head 
when he passed the bedside, as an apology for 
correcting me, he went out, shutting the door as 
delicately as if I had just fallen into a sweet 
sleep on which my life depended. 

Every morning we held exactly this conversa- 
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tion; never any more, and never any less: and 
yet, invariably, however far [ might have been 
lifted out of myself overnight, and advanced 
towards maturer years, by Steerforth’s com. 
panionship, or Mrs. Steerforth’s confidence, or 
Miss Dartle’s conversation, in the presence of 
this most respectable man T became, as our 
smaller poets sing, ‘a boy again.” 

He got horses for us; and Steerforth, who 
knew everything, gave me lessons in riding. He 
provided foils for us, and Steerforth gave me 
lessons in fencing—gloves, and I began, of the 
same master, to improve in boxing. It gave 
me no manner of concern that Steeriorth should 
find mea novice in these sciences, but I never 
could bear to show my want of skill before the 
respectable Littimer. I had no reason to be- 
lieve that Littimer understood such arts himself; 
he never led me to suppose anything of the 
kind, by so much as the vibration of one of his 
respectable eyelashes; yet whenever he was 
by, while we were practising, I felt myself tle 
greenest and most inexperienced of mortals. 

I am particular about this man, because he 
made a particular effect on me at that time, and 
because of what took place thereafter. 

The week passed away in a most delightful 
manner, It passed rapidly. as may be sup- 
posed, to one entranced as I was; and yet it 
gave me so many occasions for knowing Stecr- 
forth better, and admiring him more in a thou- 
sand respects, that at its close I seemed to have 
been with him fora much longer time. A dash- 
ing way he had of treating me like a plaything, 
was more agreeable to me than any behaviour 
he could have adopted. It reminded me of our 
old acquaintance ; it seemed the natural sequel 
of it; it showed me that he was unchanged ; it 
relieved me of any uneasiness I might have felt, 
in comparing my merits with his, and measuring 
my claims upon his friendship by any equal 
standard; above all, it was a familar, unre- 
strained, affectionate demeanour that he used 
towards no one else. As he had treated me at 
school differently from all the rest, I joyfully 
believed that he treated me in life unlike any 
other fiend) he: had. 1 believed) that ‘I was 
nearcr to his heart than any other friend, and 
my own heart warmed with attachment to him. 

He made up his mind to go with me into the 
country, and the day arrived for our departure. 
He had been doubtful at first whether to take 
Littimer or not, but decided to leave him at 
home. The respectable creature, satisfied with 
his lot whatever it was, arranged our portman- 
teaus on the htile carriage that was to take us 
into London, as if they were intended to defy 
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proffered donation with perfect tranquillity, 

We bade adieu to Mrs. Steerforth and Miss 
Dartle, with many thanks on my part, and much 
kindness on the devote] mother's. The last 
thing T saw was Littimer’s unruftled eye, fraught, 
as Iaancied; with. the silent. conviction that: J 
was very young indeed. 

What | jelt, in returning so auspiciously to 
the old familar places, I shall not endeavour to 
desenbe. WWeowone dowir bythe mail Jayas 
so concerned, J -recollcet, even: for the honour 
of Yarmouth, that when Stcerforth said, as we 
drove through its dark streets to the inn, that, 
as wells he coull make onteit awas 2 ‘ood, 
queer, out-of-the-way kind of hole, I was highly 
please  AVeov sent to. bed-on cbr aria di 
observed a pair of dirty shoes and gaiters in 
connection with my old friend the Dolphin as 
we passed that door), and breakfasted late in 
the motning:, ‘Stecrforth, alo was in oreat 
spirits, had been strolling about the beach be- 
fore I was up. and had made acquaintance, he 
said, with halt the boatmen in the place. More- 
over, he had seen, in the distance, what he was 
sure must be the identical house of Mr. Peg- 
gotty, with smoke coming out of the chimney ; 
and had had a great mind, he told me, to walk 
in and swear he was myself grown out of know- 
ledge. 

“When do you propose to introduce me 
there: Daisy 2” Ihe sand.“ Eoam at yor dis: 
posal. Make your own arrangements.” 

“Why, I was thinking that this evening would 
be a good time, Steerforth, when they are all 
sitting round the fire. I should like you to see 
it when it’ Ss snug, it’s such a curious place.” 

‘Suet. returnees oteerorth. FL 
evening.” 

oL“phall Wok eve dic san notices thatwve 
arehere ou sknow,, said: 1, sleliehteds © oc Ve 
must take them by surprise.” 

“Qh, of course! It's no fun,” said Steerforth, 
“unless sye-take-thenr by-surprises _ luetis.see 
the natives in their aboriginal condition.” 

“Though they ave that sort of people that 
you mentioned,” T returned. 

“Aha! What! you recollect my skirmishes 
with Rosa, do you?” he exclaimed, with a 
quick Took.  “Confound the orl. Tany half 
afraid of her. She’s like a goblir. iome. But 
never nine her, Now what avo: you: cong. to 
do? You are going to sce your nurse, I sup- 
pose” 

Pin ese boson, 
first of all.” 

Well,” replied 
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*Timust see Degrotty 


Steerforth, looking at his 
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ie ** Suppose I deliver vou up to be eried 
over fora couple of hours, Is that long enough ?” 

I answered, laughing, that I thought we 
might get through it in that time, but that he 
must come also; for he would find that his 
rajown had preceded him; oad that: he. was 
anes las: reat a persondes as.) 30s: 

“Tl come anywhere you like.” said Steer: 
forth * or do anything vou like. ‘Tell me where 
to come to; and in two hours Tl produce my- 
self in sai state: cyou: please, ‘sentimental: cor 
comical,” 

Tegace 
residence of Mr. 


him minute directions for finding the 
Barkis, carrier to Blunderstone 


and elsewhere; and, on this understanding, 
svent tout alone, “Mere: avas- a: shar» “bracing 


air; the ground was dry ; the sea was crisp and 
clear; the sun was diffusing abundance of light. 
if not much warmth ; and everything was fresh 
and lively. I was so fresh and liv ely myself, in 
the picasure-of bemg there, that: 1 ‘could have 
stopped the people in the streets and shaken 
hands with them. 

‘che streets. lookel-snraln oof courses “lhe 
streets that we have only seen as children always 
do, I believe, when we go back to them. Dut 
1 had forgotten nothing in them, and found 
nothing changed, until I came to Mr. Omer’s 
shop. OMER AND JORAM was now written up, 
where Omrr used to be; but the inscription, 
Draper, Tairor, HaperpasHer, FUNERAL 
FuRNISHER, &e., remained as it was. 

My footsteps seemed to tend so naturally to 
the shop-door, after I had read these words trom 
over the wayethat Iavent -<acress-the road and 
looked in, ‘There was a pretty woman at the 
back of the shop, dancing a little child in her 
anns, while another little: fellow ¢liig to: her 
apron. J had no difficulty in recognising either 
Minnie or Minnie’s children. The class door 
of the parlour was not open; but in ‘the work- 
shop across the vard I could faintly hear the 
old tune playing, as if it had never left off. 

‘ls Mr -Omer-at loner sail I, enterme, 


“J chould lke to see him, for a moment, if he 


is.) 

“Oh yes, sir, he is at home,” said Minnie ; 
“this weather don’t suit his asthma out of 
doors. Joe, call your grandfather !” 

‘The little fellow, w ho was holding her apron, 
gave such a lusty shout, that the ‘sound of it 
made him bashful. and he buried his face in her 
skirts, to her great admiration. 1 heard a 
heavy puffing and blowing coming towards us, 
and soon Mr. Omer, shorter-winded than of 
yore, but not much older-looking, stood before 
me. 





G Servant;sin, said. Mr-Omer, ~  What-can 
Laletor yousure 


Vou can-shake- hands with mc, Mire Omer, 


if vou, please,” said -F,. putting. out my own, 
Von avere very ood-nituted ‘to: me once, 


when Iam afraid I didn’t show that I thought 
Stee 

“Was I though?” returned the old man. 
| 'Pineolad do. hear it. but TL don t remember 
| when, Are you sure it was me?” 

‘Comte. 
| “T think my memory has got as short as my 

breath,” said Mr. Omer, looking at me, and 
| shaking his head; for I-don’t remember you.” 
| “Don't you retmember your coming to the 
| coach to meet me, and my having breakfast 
| here, and our riding out to Blunderstone to- 
vother: you, and. 1, and Mrs.” Joramy ard: Mr, 
Joram too—who wasn't her husband then ?” 

“Why, Lord bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. 
| Omer, after being thrown by his surprise into a 
| fit of coughing, ‘‘ you don’t say so! Minnie, 
my dear, you recollect?” Dear me, yes—the 
party avas-a lady, 1 think?” 

“hy mother,” I reyomed. 

“'To— be—sure,” said Mr. Omer, touching 
my waisteoat with his forefinger, “and there 
was a little child too! There was two parties. 
The little party was laid along with the other 
party. Over at Blunderstone it was, of course. 
Dear me! And how have you been since?” 

Very well, I thanked him, as I hoped he had 
been too. 

“Oh! nothing to grumble at, you know,” 
sud Mr. Omer. “I find my breath gets short, 
but it seldom gets longer as a man gets older. 
I take it as it comes, and make the most of it. 
‘That's: the best way,.cin'tate”’ 

Mr. Omer coughed again, in consequence of 
laughing, and was assisted out of his fit by his 
daughter, who now stood close beside us, dan- 
cing her smallest child on the counter. 

Dearne d” said: Nie Gat “SN Os. oe, 1G 

Why. in that veryride, if 
me, the day was named for my 
Minnie “to-marry Joram; “Do name it, <sir? 
Joram. ‘Yes, do father,’ says Minnie. 
And now he’s come into the business. And 
look here’ “The youngest!” 

Minnie laughed, and stroked her banded hair 
upon her temples, as her father put one of his 
fat fingers into the hand of the child she was 
dancing on the counter. 

Pls aries, al cowrse:|.” 





sure. Two parties ! 
you'll believe 


Sy 3 


said Mr. 
*eseactly 


Omer, 
nodding his head retrospectively. 


| so! And Joram’s at work, at this minute, on a 
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grey one with silver nails, not this measure- | is, that it came into circulation principally oa 


upon the counter—* by a good two inches.— 

Will you take something ?” 
I thanked him, but declined: 
‘het we. See.” satd. May mer, 

the carrier’s wife — DPeggotty’s the boatman’s 


tes S 


sister—she had something to do with your 
family? She was in service there, sure ?” 

My answering in the aflirmative 
great satisfaction. 

ceed believe iny breath w ill get long next, my 
memory’s S getting so much s0, ” said Mr, Omer. 
Vell, sir, we've got a young relation of hers 
here, under articles to us, that has as elegant a 
taste in the dress-making business —I assure 
you I don’t believe 
ean totieh: her,” 

Not little Em’ly ?” said I, involuntarily. 


| 
gave him 


there’s a Duchess in England 


En ly's: her name,’ said: Mr, Omer, “and 
? ? 


shsdittic too. But af youll beheve-me.“she 
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ment ’’-—the measurement of the dancing child 
has such a face of her own that half the women 

in this town are mad against her.” 

‘* Nonsense, father!” cried Minnie. 

My dean, > sail Mi. Oimer“< E-don't sayut’s 
the case with yon,” winking at me, “but I say 
that half the women in Yarmouth—ah! and in 
five mile round—are mad against that girl.” 

“Then she shouhl have: kept to: her own 
station in life, father,” said Minnie, “and not 
have given them any hold to talk about her, and 
then they couldn't have done it.” 


| 
““Couldn’t have done it, my dear!” retorted 
| 

| 








NreOiner,. “Couldnt shave donee) ds-that 
your knowledge of life? What is there that any 
woman couldn’t do, that she shouldn’t do— 
especially on the subject of another woman’s 
good looks?” 

I really thought it was all over with Mr. 
Omer, afte: he had uttered this libellous plea- 
Santhy...- bre -conehed™ to that extent, amc his 
breath eluded al! his attempts to reeover it with 
that obstinacy, that I fully expected to see his 
head go down behind the counter, and his little 
black breeches, with the rusty little bunches of 
ribbons at the knees, come quivering up in a 
last ineffectual struggle. At length, however, 
he got better, though he still panted hard, and 
was so exhausted that he was obliged to sit on 
the stool of the shop-desk. 
he said, wiping his head, and 
breathing with difficulty, “she hasn’t taken 
much to any companions here; she hasn’t taken 
kindly to any particular acquaintanees and 
friends, not to mention sweethearts. In cons—- 
quence, an ill-natured story got about, that 
Iim’ly wanted to be a lady. Now, my optnion 


“ow see,” 











aceount of her sometimes saying at the school, 
that if she was a lady, she would lke to do so 
and so for her uncle—don't you see ?—and buy 
him such and such fine things.” 

 DUtssure- vou, alc-Onier, she has said so to 
me,” I returned eagerly, “when we were both 
chikdren.” 

Mr. Omer nodded his head and rubbed his 
chin. “Just so. ‘Then out ofa very little, she 
could dress herself, you see, better than most 
others could out of a deal, and /Zaf made things 
unpleasant. Moreover, she was rather what 
might be called wayward—I'l go so far as to 
say what 1 should call wayward myself.” said 
Mr. Omer, —didn't know her own mind quite 
—a little spoiled—and couldn't, at first, exactly 
bind herself down. No more than that was 
ever said against her. Minnie ?” 

“No, father, Said NITS. Joram, 
worst. I believe.” 

“So, when she got a situation,” said Mr, 
Omer, “to keep a fractious old lady company, 
they didn't very well agree, and she didn’t stop. 
At last she came here, apprenticed for three 
years. Nearly two of ’em are over, and she has 
been as good a girl as ever was. Worth any 
six! Minnie, is she worth any six, now ?” 

“ Ves, father,’ replied Minnie. ‘* Never say 7 
detracted trom her !” 

‘Very good,” said Mr. Omer. “ That’s right. 
And so, young gentleman,” he added, after a 
few moments’ further rubbing of his chin, ‘that 
you may not consider me long-winded as well 
as short-breathed, I believe that’s all about it.” 

As they had spoken in a subdued tone, while 
speaking of Emly, I had no doubt that she was 
near. On my asking now, if that were not so, 
Mr. Omer nodded yes, and nodded towards the 
door of the parlour. My hurried inquiry if I 
might peep in, was answered with a free permis- 
sion; and, looking throtigh the glass, I saw her 
sitting at her work. 1 saw her, a most beautiful 
little creature, with the cloudless blue eyes, that 
had looked into my childish heart, turned laugh- 
ingly upon another child of Minnie’s who was 
playing near her; with enough of wilfulness in 
her bright face to justify what I had heard ; 
with much of the old capricious coyness lurking 
in it; but with nothing in her pretty looks, [am 
sure, but what was meant for goodness and for 
happiness, and what was ona good and happy 
course. 

‘The tune across the yard that seemed as if it 
never had left off—alas! it was the tune that 
never dees leave off—was beating, softly, all the 
while 
“Wouldn't you like to step m,” said. Mr. 
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Omer, ‘and speak to her? Walk in and speak 
to her. sir!) Make yourselr at home !” 

I was too bashful to do so then—I was afraid 
of confusing her, and I was no less afraid of 
confusing myself: but I informed myself of the 
hour at which she left of an evening, in order 
that our visit might be timed accordingly ; and 
taking leave of Mr. Omer. and his pretty daugh- 
ter and: her hittle ‘children, went: away to amy 
dear old Peggotty’s. 

Here she was, in the tiled-kitehen, cooking 
dinner! The moment 1 knocked at the door 
she opened it, and asked me what I pleased to 
want; I Jooked at her with a smile, but she 
gaye me no smile in return. I had never ceased 
to write to her, but it must have been seven 
years since we had met. 

Teenie Bakis at home, dna an?” J osaiedy 
feigning to speak roughly to her. 

“He's at homersir,’ returned. Peggotty, “ but 
he’s bad abed with the rheumaties.” 

“ Don’t he go over to Blunderstone now?” 1 
asked. 

“When he’s well he do,” she answered. 

“ Do sow ever go there, Mrs. Barkis ?” 

She looked at me more attentively, and I 
noticed a quick movement of her hands towards 
each other. 

‘“‘ Beeause I want to ask a question about a 
house there, that they call the—what is it ?— 
the Rookery,” said 1, 

She took a step backward. and put out her 
hands in an undecided frightened way, as if to 
keep me off. 

““Peegotty !” T-cried to:her: 

She eried, “My darling boy!” and we both 
burst into tears, and were locked in one another's 
arms. 

What extravagancies she committed ; what 
laughing and crying over me; what pride she 
showed, what joy, what sorrow that she whose 
pride and joy I might have been, could never 
hold me in a fond embrace; I have not the 
heart to tell. I was troubled with no misgiving 
that it was young in me to respond to her 
emotions. I had never laughed and eried in 
all my life, I dare say—not even to her—more 
freely than I did that morning. 

“ Barkis will be so glad,” said Peggotty, 
wiping her eyes with her apron, ‘that itll do 
him more good than pints of liniment. May | 
go and tell him you are here? Will you come 
up and see him, my dear ?” 

Of course I would. But Peggotty could not 
get out of the room as easily as she meant to, 
for as often as she got to the door and Jooked 
round at me, she came back again to have 
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another laugh and another cry upon my shoulder. 
At last, to make the niatter easier, J went up- 
stairs with her; and having waited outside for a 
minute, while she said a word of preparation to 
Mr. Barkis, presented myself before that invalid. 

He received me with absolute enthusiasm. 
He was too rheumatic to be shaken hands with, 
but he begged ine to shake the tassel on the top 
of his nighteap, which I did most cordially. 
When I sat down by the side of the bed, he 
said that it did him a world of good to feel as if 
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he was driving ne on the Blunderstone road 
again. As he lay in bed, face upward, and so 
covered, with that exception, that he seemed to 
be nothing but a face—like a conventional 
cherubim—he looked the queerest object I ever 
beheld. 

‘“What name was it as I wrote up in the cart, 
sir?” said Mr. Barkis, with a slow rheumatic 
smile. 

“Ah! Mr. Barkis, we had some grave talks 
about that matter, hadn’t we ?” 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“THAT IS A BLACK SHADOW 


“T was willin’ a long time, sir?” said Mr. 
Barkis. 

“A long time,” said I. 

(And? 1 don't: reeret: 1b ssaid-cMrs, ‘Barkis: 
“Do you remember what you told me onee, 
about her making all the apple parsties and 
doing all the cooking ?” 

Ves. Very well,”-I returned: 

Tt was astre, said Nie Barkis, ““as:turmips 
is. It was as true,” said Mr. Barkis, nodding 
his nighteap, which was his only means of 
emphasis, ‘as taxes is. And nothing’s truer 
than them.” 

Mr. Barkis turned his eyes upon me, as if for 





TO BE FOLLOWING THE GIRL,’’ SAID STEERFORTH, STANDING STILL; “ WHAT 
DOES 1T MEAN?” 


my assent to this result of his reflections in bed ; 
and Tgave it 

‘‘Nothing’s truer than them,” repeated Mr. 
Barkis ; “‘a man as poor as I am finds that out 
in his mind when he’s laid up. [’m a very poor 
man, sir.” 

«T-am-sorry to: lear it}.Mir Barks.” 

“ A very poor man, indeed I am,” said Mr. 
Barkis. 

Here his right hand came slowly and feebly 
from under the bedelothes, and with a purposce- 
less uncertain grasp took hold of a stick which 
was loosely tied to the side of the bed. After 
some poking about with this instrument, in the 
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course of which his 
distracted expressions, Mr. Barkis poked it 
inst a box. an end of which had been visible 


er 
teats 


to me all the time. Then his face became com- 
’ ysed. 
<del clothes’ saad A lay arls: 
‘CNA’ said, 
wish twas: Aloneye sir, said Slr: Darkis, 
OL Awisheit aves, ines’ sarc I: 


“ But it AIN'T,” sail Mr. Barkis, opening both 
his eyes as wide as he possibly could. 

1 expressed myself quite sure of that. and Mr. 
Barkis, turning his eyes more gently to his wile, 
sud :— 

she's ‘the-anseiiilest, and: est: “of aronzen, 
C..PoDarkis:, “All: theprase thatcany one-<cat 
ave tO Co Parks she descr .s, and more! 


Mydear. youll eet a sdinner\iord “\e forscuni- 
pais something good to: eat and. dank, avill 
vous 


I should have protested against this unneces- 
sary demonstration in my honour, butthatd say 
Peggotty, on the opposite side of the be eke 
tremely anxious I should not. So I held my 
peace. 

“fF have got a trifle of money somewhcre 
aboutane;niy dear,” said Mr Barkis, but Im 
alittle tired. If you and Mr. David will leave 
me for:a short. nap, Vl, try-and nd atowhen I 
WaokGe 

Ve left the room in compliance with this re- 
quest. When we got outside the door, Peg- 
gotty informed me that Mr. Barkis, eee now 
alittle nearer than sheised to-be, always 1e2 
sorted to this same device before producing ae 
single coin from his store; and that he endured 
unheard-of agonies in crawling out of bed alone, 
and taking it from that unlucky box. In effect, 
we presently heard him uttering suppressed 
groans of the most dismal nature, as this mag- 
pie proceeding racked him in every joint; butt 
while Peggotty’s cyes were full of compassion 
for him, she said his generous impulse would do 
him good, and it was better not to cheek it. So 
he groaned on until he had got into bed again, 
suffering, I have no doubt, a martyrdom ; and 
then called us in, pretending to have just woke 
up from a refreshing sleep, and to produce a 
guinea from under his pillow. His satisfaction 
in which happy imposition on us, and in having 
preservenl)) the impenctrable sceret of the box, 
appeared to be a sufficient cor npensation to lim 
for all his tortures. 

I prepared Pewsotty for Steerforth’s arrival, 
and it was not long before he came. I am 
persuaded she knew | no difference between his 
having been a personal benefactor of hers, and 
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a Gea friend to me. and that she would have 


receive! hiny with the manost- gratitude and 
devotion mie aly case, but his-easy, -stairited 


good humour ; his genial manner, his handscme 
looks, his natural gift of adapting Iumself to 
whomsoever he pleased, and making direct, 
when he eared tocdG-it, to the inain pout of 
interest in anybody's heart; bound her to him 
wholly in five minutes. His manner to me, 
alone, swould have awwoa hen. “Bat throigh all 
these causes combined, I sincerely believe she 
had a kind of adoration for him before he left 
the house that night. 

He stayed there with me to dinner—if I 
were to say willingly, | should not half express 
how readily and gaily, He went into Mr, Lar- 
kis’s room lke light and air, brightening and 
refréshing at-as. a Ines were. healthy aveather, 
There was no noise, no effort, no consctous- 
ness, in anything he did; but in everything 
an indescribable lightness, a seeming impos- 
sibility of doing anything else, or domg any- 
thing better, which was so graceful, so natural, 
and agreeable, that ovcreomes- me, even now, 
in the remembrance. 

We made merry in the little parlour, where 
the Book of Martyrs, unthumbed since my time, 
was laid out upon the desk as of old, and where 
IT now turned over its terrific pictures, remem- 
bering the old sensations they had awakened, 
but not fecling them. When Peggotty spoke of 
what: shevcalled my room, and: of “its: being 
ready for me at night, and of her hoping I 
would occupy it, before I coukl so much as 
look at Steerforth, hesitating, he was possessed 
of the whole: case: 

* Ofcourse,” she saul, “Vou lbssieep ‘here; 
while we stay, and I shall sleep at the hotel.” 

* But to. bring you ‘so<far,” I returned, “and 
to separate, seems bad companionship, Steer- 
forth.” 

Pe VWiiy,. a the name of Heaven, where do 
you naturally belong?” ve said)“ Wihat-1s 
‘seems’ compared to that!” It was settled at 
once, 

Ife maintained all his delightful qualities to 
the last, until we started forth, at eight o'clock, 


for Nin Peeeottys boat... Indeed they were 
more and more brightly exhibited as the hours 


wenton: for’ l thoncht even then; and have 
no doubt now, that the consciousness of success 
in his determination to please, inspired him 
with a new delicacy of perception, and made it, 
subtle as it was, more easy to him. If any one 


had told me, then, that all this was a brilliant 
game, play ed for the excitement of the 1 moment, 
in 


for the employment of high spirits, the 











thoughtless love of superiority, in a mere waste- 
ful careless course of winning what was worth- 
less to him, and next minute thrown away—I 
say, if any one had told imevstich=a: lic. that 
night, I wonder in what manner of receiving it 
my indignation would have found a vent! 

Probably only in an increase, had that been 
possible, of the romantic feelings of fidehty and 
friendship with which I walked beside him, over 
the dark wintry sands, towards the old boat ; 
the wind sighing around us even more mourn- 
fully than it had sighed and moaned upon the 
night whet I. first ‘darkened’ Mr. Peegotty’s 
door. 

“This is a wild kind of place, Steerforth, is 
emote * 

“ Dismal enough in the dark,” he said; “and 
the sea roars as if it were hungry for us. Is 
that the boat, where 1.séé a light. yonder?” 

Phat ste oat. “sade: 

“And at's the same I saw this morning,” jie 
returned. ‘JI came straight to it by instinct, I 
suppose.” 

We said no more as we approached the light, 
but made softly for the door. I laid my hand 
upon the latch; and whispering Steertorth to 
keep close to me, went in. 

A murmur of voices had been audible on the 
outside, and, at the moment of our entrance, a 
clapping of hands: which latter noise, I was 
surprised to see, proceeded from the generally 
disconsolate Mrs. Gummidge. But Mrs. Gum- 
midge was not the only person there, who was 
unusually excited. Mr. Peggotty, his face 
lighted up with uncommon satisfaction, and 
laughing with all his might, held his rough arms 
wide open, as if for little Em’ly to run into 
them; Ham, with a mixed expression in his 
face of admiration, exultation, and a lumbering 
sort of bashfulness that sat upon him very well, 
held little Em’ly by the hand, as if he were pre- 
senting her to Mr. Peggotty ; little Em’ly her- 
self, blushing and shy, but delighted with Mr. 
Peggotty’s delight, as her joyous eyes expressed, 
was stopped by our entrance (for she saw us 
frst) in the very act of springing from Ham to 
nestle in Mr. Peggotty’s embrace. In the first 
glimpse we had of them all, and at the moment 
of our passing from the dark cold night into 
the warm light room, this was the way in which 
they were all employed : Mrs. Gummidge in the 
background, clapping her hands lke a mad- 
woman. 

The little picture was so instantaneously dis- 
solved by our going in, that one might have 
doubted whether it had ever been. I was in 
the midst of the astonished family, face to face 
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with Mr. Peezotty, and holding out my Aand to 
him, when Flam shouted : 

ah rota) Resins wel ayyet 

In aimoment we-were all shaking hands with 
one another, and asking one another how we 
did, and telling one another how glad we were 
to meet, and all talking at once. Mr. Peevotty 
was so proud and overjoyed to see us. that he 
did not know what to say or do, but kept over 
and over again shaking hands with me, and 
then with Steerforth, and then with me. and 
then ruffling his shaggy hair all over his head, 
and laughing with such glee and triumph, that 
itavas astreat ‘tose’ him: 

“Why, that you two gent’lmen—cent’imen 
growed—should come to this here root to-night, 
of allmehts mmiydite;” saikNly, Peegotts. “is 
such a thing as never happened afore, I do 
rightly believe! Em/’ly, my darling, come here ! 
Come here; inv litle ayitch + ““Pheer's 4136 r 
Davy sdnendamy Gear) Theers the cent han 
as. you've heerd on, Tsm‘lys. cHescomes to-see 
you, along with Mas’ Davy, on the brightest 
night of your uncle’s life as ever was or wil! be, 
Goim-the tother one,and horroar: for it.” 

After delivering this speech all in a breath, 
and with extraordinary animation and pleasure, 
Mr. Peggotty put one of his large hands rap- 
turously on each side of his niece’s face, and kiss- 
ing it a dozen times, laid it with a gentle pride 
and love upon his broad chest, and patted it as 
if his hand had been a Jady’s. Then he let her 
go; and as she ran into the little chamber where 
Lused to sleep, looked round upon us, quite hot 
and out of breath with his uncommon satis- 
faction. 

“If you two gentlnen—gent’lmen growed 
now, and such gent’lmen—” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“S6.th are.so ti are!’ cried Ham, ell 
said! Soth’ are. Mas’r Davy bor—gent’lmen 
growed—so th’ are!” 

“It you. twe gent'lmen,. gent lmen’ crowed,” 
said Mr. Peggotty, “‘ don’t ex-cuse me for being 
in a state of mind, when you understand mat- 
ters, [i arks your pardon. Em/’ly, my dear !— 
She knows I’m a going to tell,” here his dehght 
broke out again, “and has made off. Would 
you be so good as look arter her, Mawither, for 
a Tamute?. 

Mrs. Gummidge nodded and disappeared. 

“Tf thisvain t,” “sat eNie. Peggoti, sitting 
down among us by the fire, “the brightest nizht 
o’ my life, 'm a shellfish—biled too—and more 
Iecan't say. “Dis ere little Enirlysny*. in a 
low voice to Steerforth, ““—her as you see a 
blushing here just now—” 

Steerforth only nodded ; but with such 2 
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pleased expression of interest, and of participa- 
tion in Mr. Peggotty’s feelings, that the latter 
answered him as if he had spoken. 

Oe bé sure,” said, Alen Regsotty: 
fers and: so she is, “WMhankeesin” 

Ham nodded to me several times, as if he 
would have said se too. 

“This: here little: Env lysef ours,* said Alr: 
Pecgotty. “has been, in our house, what I sup- 
pose (Um a ignorant man, but that’s my beltet) 
ro one but a little bright-eyed creetur cv be in 
athouse, sheamtany chikls lacverdadsones 
but I couldn’t love her more. You understand! 
1 couldn't do it!” 

1 quite understand.” said’ Steerforth. 

“iT know vouule: si, retuned hr. Veacotty, 
“and, thankeeagam.  Alas'r Davy. le- can: te: 
member what she was; you may judge for vour 
ewn self what she is; but neither of you can't 
fully know what she has been, 1s. and will be to 
my loving art. I am rough, sir,” said Mr. Peg- 
gotty, * Tam as rough as a sea Porkypine ; but 
ro one, unless, mayhap, it is a woman, can 
know.1 think, what. our little Emly is: to. me. 
And betwixt ourselves,” sinking his voice lower 
yet, “ “af woman’s name ain't Missis Gummidge 
neither, though she has a world of merits.” 

Mr. Peggotty rufiled Jus hair again with both 
hands, as a further preparation for what he was 
going to say, and went on with a hand upon 
each of his knees. 

“There was a certain person as had know’d 
our Emly, from the time when her father was 
drownded ; as had seen her constant; when a 
babby, when a young gal, when a woman. Not 
inuchrol a person to look. at he warn. t said 
Mr. Peggotty, “something o’ my own build— 
rough—a good deal o’ the sou’-wester in him— 
wery salt—but, on the whole, a honest sort of 
a chap, with his art in the right place.” 

I thought I had never seen Ham grin to any- 
thing lke the extent to which he sat grinning 
at us now. 

“What does this here blessed tarpaulin go 
and do,” said Mr. Peggotty, with his face one 
high noon of enjoyment, ‘ but he loses that 
there art of his to our little En’ly. He follers 
her about, he makes hisself a sort 0’ servant to 
her, he loses in a great measure his relish for 
his wittles, and in the long run he makes it 
clear to me wot’s amiss. Now I could wish 
myself, you sce, that our little Em’ly was in a 
fair way of being married. I could wish to see 
her, at all ewents, under articles to a honest 
man as had a right to defend her. I don't 
know how long I may live, or how soon I may 
die; but I know that if I was capsized, any 
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hight, in a gale of wind in Yarmouth Roads 
here, and was to see the town-lights shining for 
the last time over the rollers as 1 couldn’t make 
no head against, | could go down quieter for 
thinking ‘‘There’s a man ashore there, iron-true 
to my little Em’ly, God bless her, and no wrong 
can touch my Em’ly while so be as that man 
tyes” 

Mr. Peggotty, in simple carnestness, waved 
hischtarinyas it heayere- waste: it atthe 
town-lights for the last ume, and then, exchang- 
ing a nod with Ham, whose eye he caught, pro- 
ceeded as before. 

OAV cll Esceuisels him toesper toi ly: 
Ife’s big enough, but he’s bashfuller than a little 
un,-and healon t likes. So-7- speaks 7 * What! 
dfn? says Bimly.. */Zun that Ive knowd so 
intimate so many years, and like so much! Oh, 
Unele + loneverccanshave-wwe. Eres -such a 
good fellow!’ I gives her a kiss, and I says 
no more to her than ‘ My dear, you're right to 
speak out, you're to choose for yourself, you're 
as free asa tittle ‘bird.’ ‘Then: Laways to. him; 
and I says, * E wish it could have been so, but 
it can’t. But you can both be as you was, and 
wot I say to you 1s, Be as you was with her, like 
aman.’ He says to me, a shaking of my hand, 
‘Twill!’ he says. And he was—honourable 
and manful—for two year going on, and we was 
just the same at home here as afore !” 

Mr Pegeotty s- face;avhich had*varied. in: its 
expression with the various stages of his narra- 
tive, now resumed all its former triumphant 
delight, as he laid a hand upon my knee and a 
hand upon Steerforth’s (previously wetting them 
both, for the greater emphasis of the action), 
and divided the following speech between us: 

“All of a sudden, one evening—as it might 
be to-night—comes little Emly from her work, 
and. hing with bert “There: am'teso mich in 
that, yowll say. No, because he takes care on 
her, ike a brother, arter dark, and indeed afore 
dark, and at all times. But this tarpaulin chap, 
he takes hold of her hand, and he cries out to 
me, joyful, ‘ Look here! This is to be my little 
wife!’ And she says, half bold and half shy, 
and half a laughing and half a crying, ‘ Yes, 
Uncle! If you please.—If I please!” cried 
Mr. Peggotty, rolling his head in an ecstasy at 
the idea; “Lord, as if I should do anythink 
else —‘ If you please, I am steadier now, and 
I have thought better of it, and I'll be as good 
a litte avite- as L-cansitophiny for hes aedear 
good fellow!’ Then Missis Gummidge, she 
claps her hands like a play, and you come in, 
There! the mnrder’s out!” said Mr. Peggotty-— 
“You come in! Ht took place this here present 
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hour ; and here’s the man that'll marry her the 
mninute she’s out of her time.” 

Ham staggered, as well he might, under the 
blow Mr. Peggotty dealt him in his unbounded 
joy, as a mark of confidence and fmendship ; 
but feeling called upon to say something to us, 
he said, with much faltering and great difficulty : 

‘““She warn’t no higher than you was, Mas’r 
Davy—when you first come—when I thought 
what she’d grow up to be. I see her grow up 
—gent’Imen—hke a flower. Td lay down my 
life for her—Mas’r Davy—Oh! most content 
and cheerful! She’s more to me—gent’lImen— 
than—she’s all to me that ever I can want, and 
more than ever I—than ever I could say. I-— 
1 love her true. ‘There ain’t a gent’lman in all 
the land—nor yet sailing upon all the sea—that 
can love his lady more than I love her, though 
there’s many a common man—vwould say better 
—what he meant.” 

1 thought it affecting to see such a sturdy 
fellow as Ham was now, trembling in_ the 
strength of what he felt for the pretty little 
creature who had won his heart. I thought the 
sunple confidence reposed in us by Mr. Peggotty 
and by himself, was, in itself, affecting. I was 
affected by the story altogether. How far my 
emotions were influenced by the recollections of 
my childhood, I don’t know. Whether 1 had 
come there with any lingering faney that I was 
still to love little Em'ly, I don’t know. I know 
that I was filled with pleasure by all this; but 
at first, with an indesenbably sensitive pleasure, 
that a very little would have changed to pain. 

Therefore, if it had depended upon me to 
touch the prevailing chord among them with 
any skill, I should have made a poor hand of 
it. But it depended upon Steerforth; and he 
did it with such address, that in a few minutes 
me were call as vedsy tind: as. hajipy asxit-Wias 
possible to be. 

“Mr. Peggotty,” he said, “you are a thoroughly 
good fellow, and deserve to be as happy as you 
are to-night. My hand upon it! Ham, I give 
you joy, my boy. My hand upon that, too! 
Daisy, stir the fire, and make it a brisk one! 
and Mr. Peggotty, unless you can induce your 
gentle mece to come back (for whom I vacate 
this seat in the corner), I shall go. Any gap at 
your fireside on such a night—such a gap least 
of all—I wouldn't make, for the wealth of the 
Indies !” 

So Mr. Peggotty went into my old room to 
fetch little Em’ly. At first ttle Emly didn’t 
hike to come, and then Ham went. Presently 
they brought her to the fireside, very much con- 
fused, and very shy,—but she soon became more 
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assured when she found how gently and respeet- 
fully Steerforth spoke to her; how skilfully he 
avoided anything that would embarrass her; 
how he talked to Mr. Peggotty of boats, and 
ships, and tides, and fish; how he referred to 
me about the time when he had seen Mr. Peg- 
gotty at Salem House; how delighted he was 
with the boat and all belonging to it; how 
lightly and easily he carried on, until he brought 
us, by degrees, into a charmed circle, and we 
were all talking away without any reserve. 

Emly, indeed, said little all the evening ; 
but she looked, and listened, and her face got 
animated, and she was charming. — Steerforth 
told a story of a dismal shipwreck (which arose 
out of his talk with Mr. Peggotty), as if he saw 
it all before him—and little Em’ly’s eyes were 
fastened on him all the time, as if she saw it 
too. He told us a merry adventure of his own, 
as a relief to that, with as much gaiety as if the 
narrative were as fresh to him as it was to us— 
and little Em’ly laughed until the boat rang 
with the musical sounds, and we all laughed 
(Steerforth too), in irresistible sympathy with 
what was so pleasant and light-hearted. He 
got Mr. Peggotty to sing, or rather to roar, 
“ When the stormy winds do blow, do blow, co 
blow ;” and he sang a sailor's song himself, so 
pathetically and beautifully, that I could have 
almost fancied that the real wind creeping sor- 
rowiully round the house, and murmuring low 
through our unbroken silence, was there to 
listen. 

As to Mrs. Gummidge, he roused that vietim 
of despondency with a success never attained 
by any one else (so Mr. Peggotty informed me), 
since the decease of the old one. He left her 
so little leisure for being miserable that she said 
next day she thought she must have been be- 
witched. 

But he set up no monopoly of the general 
attention, or the conversation. When Iittle 
Em'ly grew more courageous, and talked (but 
still bashfully) across the fire to me, of our old 
wanderings upon the beach, to pick up shells 
and pebbles; and when I asked her if she recol- 
lected how I used to be devoted to her; and 
when we both laughed and reddened, casting 
these looks back on the pleasant old times, so 
unreal to look at now; he was silent and atten- 
tive, and observed us thoughtfully. She sat, at 
this time, and all the evening, on the old locker 
in her old little corner by the fire—Ham beside 
her, where I used to sit. I could not satisty 
myself whether it was in her own little torment- 
ing way, or in a maidenly reserve before us, that 
she kept quite close to the wall, and away from 
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hime but Toobserved -theteshes did so; ail; the 
evenim: 

As IT remember, it was almost midnight when 
we took our leave. We had had some biscuit 
and dred fish for supper. and Steerforth had 
produced from his pocket a full flask of Hol- 
lands, which we men (i may say we men. now, 
without a blush) had emptied. We parted mer- 
rily; and as they all stood crowded round the 
door to light us as far as they could upon our 
roa. Tosaw the sweetoblucvevescef httle din ly 
peeping after us, from behind Ham, and heard 
her soft voiee calling to us to be careful how we 
went. 

‘A most engaging little Beauty !” said Steer- 
IUD okingsmy ata. Sel Alesis quaint 
place, and ‘they are quaint company ; and it’s 
quite a new sensation to mix with them.” 

“row formate we are, too,” Treturned, “to 


have arrived to witness their happiness in that 


intended marriage! I never saw people so 
haji. Welow dehehtial to-ses it~ and:-to: be 
made tie sharers in, tens Honest Joye sas ane 


10 


Have oe 
hat’s rather a’ -chickle-headed fellow for 
the aa isn’t he ?” said Steerforth. 

Ife had been so hearty with him, and with 
them ail, that I felt a shock in this unexpected 
and cold reply. But turning quickly upon him, 
and scemg a laugh in his eyes, I answered, much 
reliever: 

‘Tbe Steeiorths: Tits; aycll tor. vous tor joke 
about the poor! You may skirmish with Miss 
Dartle, or try to hide your sympathies in jest 
from me, but I know better. When I see how 
perfectly you understand them, how exquisitely 
vol can -enter- into happiness like this plain 
fisherman's, or humour a love like my old 
any vss. J kivow that: there as nor cd joy or 
sorrow, not an emotion, of such people, that can 
be indifferent to you. And I admire and love 
you for it, Steerforth, twenty times the more 1’ 

He stopped. and looking in my face, said, 
Sans. lt behaves Our are: ny<ciaresty iiel ware 
cood: lavish weallavere.” Next monient-he 
was gaily singing Mr. Peggotty’s song, as we 
walked at a round pace back to Yarmouth. 
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SOME OLD SCENES AND SOME NEW PEOPLE. 


Ss PEERFORTIL and I stayed for more than 
a fortnight in that part of the country. We 


were very much together, I necd not say; but 
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occasionally we were asunder for some honrs 
at a time. He was a good sailor, and I was 
buts nicdiwierent ones ands: whem he. avers 
out boating with Mir, Peageotty.. whiely was: a 
favourite amusement of his, I generally re- 
mained ashore. My ocenpation of Peggotty’s 
spare-room put a constraint upon me, from 
which he was tree: for, knowing how assidu- 
otbly she'attended'-on Mr. Garkis alldayy dochid 
not Uke toarenain. out. late at daeht; wlrercas 
Steertorth,; lyme tat: the ann, - hak snothime to 
consult but his own humour, Thus it came 
about, that T heard of his making litile treats 
for the fishermen at Mr Pegeotty” s house of 
calle VhesAVillne Atmd,” <tter Lf swas.-mn bed, 
and of his being afloat, wrapped in fisherman’s 
clothes, whole moonlight nights, and coming 
back when the morning tide was at flood. By 
this time, however, I knew that his restless 
nature and bold spirits dehghted to find a vent 
in rough toil and hard weather, as in any other 
means of excitement that presented itself freshly 
to him ; so none of his proceedings surprised me. 

Another cause of our being sometimes apart 
was, that I had naturally an interest in going 
over to Blunderstone, and revisiting the old 
fainiliar scenes of my childhood ; while Stcer- 
forth, after being there onee, had naturally no 
great interest in going there again. Hence, on 
three or four days that I can at once recall, we 
went our several ways after-am carly breaktast; 
aincdanetacainnntca late dinners! Thad odes 
how he employed his time in the interval, be- 
yond) a-eeneral. knowledee. that “he was. very 
popular in the place, and had twenty means of 
actively diverting himself where another man 
nmught not have found one. 

For my own part, my occupation in my soli- 
tary pilgrimages was to recall every yard of the 
old road as 1 went along it, and to haunt the 
old spots, of which I never tired. 1 haunted 
them, as my memory had often done, and 
lingered among them as my younger thoughts 
had Ingered when I was far away. The grave 
beneath the tree, where both my parents lay— 
on which I had looked out, when it was my 
father’s only, with such curious feelings of com- 
passion, and by which I had stood, so desolate, 
when it was opened to receive my pretty mother 
and her baby—the grave which Peggotty’s own 
faithful care had ever since kept neat, and 
made a garden of, I walked near, by the hour. 
It lay a little off the churehyard path, in a quiet 
corner, not so far removed but I could read the 
names upon the stone as I walked to and fro, 
startled by the sound of the chureh-bell when it 
struck the hour, for it was like a departed voice 
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tome. My reflections at these times were always 
associated with the figure I was to make in life, 
and the distinguished things I was todo. My 
echoing footsteps went to no other tune, but 
were as constant to that as if I had come home 
to build my castles in the air at a living mother’s 
side. 

There were great changes in my old home. 
The ragged nests, so long deserted by the rooks, 
were gone; and the trees were lopped and topped 
out of their remembered shapes. ‘The garden 
had run wild, and half the windows of the house 
were shut up. It was occupied, but only by a 
poor lunatic gentleman, and the people who 
took care of him. He was always sitting at my 
little window, looking out into the churchyard ; 
and I wondered whether his rambling thoughts 
ever went upon any of the fancies that used to 
occupy mine, on the rosy mornings when I 
peeped out of that same litthke window in my 
night-clothes, and saw the sheep quietly feeding 
in the hght of the rising sun. 

Our old neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Grayper, 
were gone to South America, and the rain had 
made its way through the roof of their empty 
house, and stained the outer walls. Mr. Chillip 
was married again to a tall, raw-boned, high- 
nosed wife; and they had a weazen little baby, 
with a heavy head that it couldn’t hold up, and 
two weak staring eyes, with which it seemed to 
be always wondering why it had ever been born. 

It was with a singular jumble of sadness and 
pleasure that I used to linger about my native 
place, until the reddening winter sun admonished 
me that it was time to start on my returning 
walk. But, when the place was left behind, and 
especially when Steerforth and I were happily 
seated over our dinner by a blazing fire, 1t was 
delicious to think of having been there. So it 
was, though in a softened degree, when I went 
to my neat room at night; and, turning over 
the leaves of the crocodile-book (which was 
always there, upon a little table), remembered 
with a grateful heart how blessed I was in having 
such a friend as Steerforth, such a friend as Peg- 
gotty, and such a substitute for what I had lost 
as my excellent and generous aunt. 

My nearest way to Yarmouth, in coming back 
from these long walks, was by a ferry. It landed 
me on the flat between the town and the sea, 
which I could make straight across, and so save 
myself a considerable cireuit by the Ingh-road. 
Mr. Peggotty’s house being on that waste-place, 
and not a hundred yards out of my track, I 
always looked in as I went by. Steerforth was 
pretty sure to be there expecting me, and we 
went on together through the frosty air and 
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gathering fog towards the twinkling lights of the 
town. 

One dark evening, when 1 was later ‘than 
usual—for 1 had, that day, been making my 
parting visit to Blunderstone, as we were now 
about to return home—I found him alone m 
Mr. Peggotty’s house, sitting thoughtfully before 
the firés He was.so antent upon Ins own re: 
flections that he was quite unconscious of my 
approach. ‘This, indced, he might easily have 
been if he had been less absorbed, for tootsteps 
fell noiselessly on the sandy ground outside ; 
but even my entrance failed to rouse him. I 
was standing close to him, looking at him; and 
still, with a heavy brow, he was lost in his 
meditations. 

He gave such a start when I put my hand 
upon his shoulder, that he made me start too. 

“Vou come upon me,” he said, almost angrily, 
“like a reproachful ghost !” 

“T was obliged to announce myself some- 
how,” I replied. ‘“ Have I called you down 
fromthe stars?” 

‘“INo, Heansvered, “NG.” 

“Up from anywhere, then?” said I, taking 
my seat near him, 

‘ T was looking at the pictures in the fire,” he 
retuimed!, 

“ But you are spoiling them for me,” said I, 
as he stirred it quickly with a piece of burning 
wood, striking out of it a train of red-hot sparks 
that went careering up the little chimney, and 
roaiing out into the air. 

‘““You would not have seen them,” he re- 
turned. “I detest this mongrel time, neither 
day nor night. How late you are! Where have 
you been ?” 

“T have been taking leave of my usual walk,” 
said I, 

“And I have been sitting here,” said Steer- 
forth, glancing round the room, “ thinking that 
all the people we found so glad on the night of 
our coming down, might—to judge from the pre- 
sent wasted air of the place—be dispersed, or 
dead, or come to I don’t know what harm. 
David, I wish to God I had had a judicious 
father these last twenty years 1” 

© My dear Steerforth, what 1s the matter oy 

“J wish with all my soul I had been better 
guided!” he exclaimed. “TI wish with: all amy 
soul I could guide myself better!” 

There was a passionate dejection in his manner 
that quite amazed me. He was more unlike 
himself than I could have supposed possible. 

“Tt would be better to be this poor Peggotty, 
or his Jout of a nephew,” he said, getting up and 
leaning moodily against the chimney-piece, with 
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ins face: towards the tire, “that to“be. myself, 
twenty times richer and twenty times wiser, and 
be the torment to myselt that 1 have been, in 
this Devil's bark of a boat, within the last halt. 
hewn 

I was so contounded by the alteration in him, 
that at first [ could only observe him in silence, 
as he stood leaning his head upon his hand, and 
looking gloomily down at the fire. At length li 
begged him, with all the earnestness I felt, to 
tell me what had occurred to cross him so un- 
usually, and to Iet me sympathise with him, if I 
could not. hope tocvadwse lim, Dctore T had 
well concluded, he began to laugh—frettully at 
Nrst. but soon with returning gatety. 

‘Tut, it’s nothing, Daisy! nothing!” he re- 


plied. - “I toldvowal.iheinnain London: 1am 
heavy company for myself sometimes. I have 


been a nightinare to myself, just now—must 
lave laone: 1 ink. (Ve odd Wall times: 
Huser tales cone” 1p nto tlre- menion:. th= 
recounised for whattheyares 1 believes) lave 
been conrounding myself with the bad boy who 
‘didn’t care,’ and became food for lons—a 
grander kind of going to the dogs, I suppose. 
What old women call the horrors, have been 
creeping over me from head to foot. I have 
béen atranl of myself.” 

“You are afraid of nothing else, I think,” 
Sail 1: 

 Terbaps: not sand. yet. may have enough: 10 


be alranlortoo, heansweredys Oswell Soak 
eoes ly Lain not-about lobe dipped again, 
David; Tut 7 tell you, iny good fellow, once 


more, that it would have been well for me (and 
tor more than ie} i Thad had a steadfast and 
judicious father !” 

His face was always full of expression, but I 
hever saw it express such a dark kind of carnest- 
ness as when he said these words, with his glance 
bent on the fire. 


oO. mule) for thats” he-saidtanakinesas af 


he tossed something light into the air, with his 
hand. 


se Why, being gore, T am-a-cmandeain,” 


like Macbeth. And now for dinner! If I have 
not (Macbeth-lke) broken up the feast with most 
admired disorder, Daisy.” 

“Lat here-are thevwall, havonder!” said: 1, 

Sta iows, “sald setce north. «a \iter stroll 
ing to the ferry looking for you, I strolled in 
here and found the place deserted. ‘That set 
me thinking, and you found me thinking.” 

The advent of Mrs. Gumondge with a basket, 
explained how the house hac “happened to be 
empty. She had hurried out to buy something 
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that was needed against Mr. Peggotty’s return 
with the tide; and had left the door open in 
the meanwhile, lest Ham and little Envly, with 
whom it was an early night, should come home 
while she was gone. Steerforth, after very much 
Improving Mrs. Gummidge's spints by a cheerful 
salutation, and a jocose embrace, took my arm, 
and hurried nreaway, 

He had improved his own spirits, no less 
than Mrs. Gummidge’s, for they were agan at 
their usual tlow, anne he was full of vivacious 
conversation as we went along. 

“oNnd so, he sail cally, we abandon this 
buceancer life to morrow, do we >” 

Sowe aerecus 1 retumed, “ And our places 
by the coach are taken, you know.” - 

As theres no: belp: fori l-suppose?’ said 
Steerforth. ‘*I have almost forgotten that there 
is anything to do in the work! but to go out 
tossing on the sea here. I wish there was not.” 

- Ae long as the novelty should last,” said I, 
laughing. 

“ Like enough,” he returned ; * though there's 
a sarcastic meaning in that observation for an 
amiable piece of innocence hke my young frend. 
Well! Idare say Iam a capricious fellow, David. 
I know Iam; ‘but while the iron Zs hot, I can 
strike it vigorously too. I could pass a reason- 
ably good examination already, as a pilot in 
these waters tinge? 

PAN on ae ool ty Saree NO aTe meoOnder.s i 
returned. 

*A nautical phenomenon, ch ? 
forth, 

“Indeed he does, and you know how truly ; 
knowing how ardent you are in any pursuit you 
follow, and how easily you can master it. And 
that amazes me most in you, Steerfortl—that 
you should be contented with such fitful uses of 
your powers.” 

“ Contented?” he answered, meimlys: “liam 
never contented, exeept with your freshness, my 
gentle Daisy. As to fitfulness, I have never 
learnt the art of binding myself to any of the 
Wheels on which the Ixions of these days are 
turning round and round. I missed it somehow 
ina bad apprenticeship, and now don't care 
about i.—You know I have bought a boat 
down here ?” 

* What an extraordiary fellow you are, Steer- 
forth |” I exelained, stopping—for this was the 
tirst I had heard of it. ‘‘When you may never 

care to come near the place again !” 

“dont knowsthat.” jean needs “ot haye 
taken taney tootheypiace. aL albvevents.’ 
walking me briskly on, “T have bought a boat 
that was for sale—a clipper, Mr. Peggotty says ; 


“laughed Steer- 
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and so she is—and Mr. Peggotty will be master 
of her in my absence.” 

“Now {[ understand you, Steerforth !” said I, 
exultingly, “ You pretend you have bought it for 
yourself, but you have really done so to confer 
a benefit on him. I might have known as much 
at first, knowing you. My dear kind Steerforth, 
how can J tell you what I think of your 
generosity ?” 

“Tush!” he answered, turning red. 
less said, the better.” 
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* Didn't IT know ?” cried I, “didn't I say that 
there swas not a-joy, or-sorrow, or any emotion, 
of such honest hearts that was indifferent to 
VOU 

“Ay,ay.” he anseered, “you told me all that, 
There let it rest, we have said enough !” 

Afraid of offending him by pursuing the sub- 
ject when he made so light of it, I only pursued 
it in my thoughts as we went on at even a quicker 
pace than before. 

“She must be newly rigged,” said Steerforth, 


MY DEAR TROT!” CRIED MY AUNT, IN A TERRIFIED WHISPER, AND PRESSING MY ARM. “1 
DON’T KNOW WHAT I AM TO DO,” 


“and I shall leave Littimer behind to see it | I had found him at tle solitary fireside. I 


done, that I may know she is quite complete. 
Did I tell you Littimer had come down ?” 

“No? 

“Oh, yes! came down this moming, with a 
letter from my mother.” 

As our looks met; I observed that he was 
pale even to his lips, though he looked very 
steadily at me. I feared that some difference 
between him and his mother might have led 
to his being in the frame of mind in which 

Davip COPPERFIELD, IT. 


hinted so. 

‘Oh. not” he-said; shaking: his. head, and 
giving a slight laugh. “Nothing of the sort! 
Yes. He is come down, that man of mine.” 

‘Phe snmie-asscver? “said.iL: 

“The sameas ever,” said Steerforth. “ Distant 
ancomet as the. North Pole. . Hezshail-seé<to 
the boat being fresh named. She's the Stormy 
Peirel now. What does Mr. Peggotty care for 
Stormy Petrels? Pll have her christened again.” 

SI 
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©The Little Em'ly.” 

As he had continued to look steadily at me, 
DP t6uk ib as-a- reminder that he -ebjcctetl to 
Lene extolled for his consideration. 1 could 

t help showing in my face how much it pleased 
ine, but T said little, and he resumed his usual 
sinile, and seemed reheved, 

‘put see here,” he said, looking before, 
“where the onginal hitle Ekmdy-comes! “And 
that fellow with her, ch? Upon my soul, he’s a 
woe hight. Jdenever leaves her!” 

Ham was a boat-builder in these days, having 
improved a natural ingenuity in that handicraft. 
until he had become a skilled workman. He 
wes mn his working-dress, and looked rugged 
enough, but manly withal, and a very fit pro- 
tector for the blooming little creature at his side. 
Indeed, there was. a frankness. tn his face, an 
nonesty, and an undisguised show of his pride 
in her, and his love for her, which were, to me, 
the best of good looks. I thought, as they came 
towards us. that they were well matched, even 
in that particular, 

She withdrew her hand timidly from his arm 


as we stopped to speak to them, and blushed as: 


she gave it to Steerforth and to me. When they 
passed on, aiter we had exchanged a few words, 
she did not like to replace that hand, but, still 
appearing timid and constrained, walked by her- 
scl, I thought all this very pretty and engaging, 
and Steerfoith seemed to think so too, as we 
looked after them fading away in the light of a 
young moon. 

Suddenly there passed us—evidently following 
them—a young woman whose approach we had 
hot observed, but whose face I saw as she went 
baccand thoucht T had a faint remembrance of. 
she was lightly dressed, looked bold, and hag- 
gard, and flaunting, and poor; but seemed, for 
the time, to have given all that to the wind 
which was blowing, and to have nothing in her 
mind but going after them. As the dark distant 
level, absorbing their figures into itself, left but 
itself visible between us and the sea and clouds, 
her figure disappeared in like manner, still no 
nearer to them than before. 

* That is a black shadow to be following the 
girl,” said Steerforth, standing still; ‘what docs 
thine 2” 

He spoke in a low voice that sounded ahnost 
as to me, 

+ She must have it in her mind to beg of 
them, 1 think,” sai T: 

“A beggar would be no novelty,” said Steer- 
forthe. bat It Is a strange thing that the beggar 

should take that shape to- night. 
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Vor no better reason; truly, than hecaise | 
was thinking,” he said, after a pause, “ of some- 
thing like it, when it came by. Where the Devil 
did 1t-come from, I -wonder?” 

“Tron the shadow ot this wall: Tthink,”-said 
I, as we emerged upon a road on which a wall 
abutted. 

Sten: 
shoulder, 
dinner !” 

But, he looked again over his 
wards the sea-line ghmincring afar eff; and yet 
again. And he wonde: eu ‘about Itt some 
broken expressions, several times, in the short 
remainder of our walk; and only secmed to 
forget it when the hght of fire and candle shone 
upon us, seated warm and merry, at table. 

Littimer was there, and had his usual effeet 
upon me. When I said to him that I hoped 
Mrs. Steerforth and Miss Dartle were well, he 
answered respectfully: (and of course respect- 
ably), that they were tolerably well, he thanked 
me, and had sent their compliments. This was 
all, and yet he seemed to me to say as plainly 
as a man could say: *‘ You are very young, sir; 
you are exceedingly young.” 

We had almost finished dinner, when taking 
a step or two towards the table, from the corner 
where he kept watch upon us, or rather upon 
me, as I felt, he said to his master: 

“ Y beg your pardon, sir, Miss Mowcher js 
‘down here.” 

“ Who?” cried Steerforth, much 

“Miss Mowcher, sir.” 

“Why, what on earth does s#e do here?” 
said Steerforth. 

“Jt appears to be her native jart of the 
country, sir. She informs me that she makes 
one of her professional visits here, every year, 
sir, J met her in the street this afternoon, and 
she wished to know if she might have the 
honour of waiting on you after dinner, sir.” 

“Po you know the Giantess in question, 
Daisy taquirecdh Steerforth; 

1 was obliged to confess—I felt ashamed, 
even of being at this disadvantage before Litti- 
mer—that Miss Mowcher and I were wholly 
unacquainted, 

“Phen you shall know her,” said Steerforth, 
“for she ts one of the seven wonders of the 
world, When Miss Mowcher comes, show 
bern 

1 felt some curiosity and excitement about 
this lady, especially as Steerforth burst into a fit 
of laughing when I referred to her, and post- 
lively rcfused to answer any question of which 1 


he geturned, decking over his 
“Wicdall ile withit. Now formour 


shoulder to- 
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made her ae subject. T rei einen ther dae 
in a state of considerable cxpectation until the 
cloth had been removed some half an hour, and 
we were sitting over our decanter of wine before 
the fire, when the door opened, and Littimer, 
with his habitual serenity quite undisturbed, 
announced : 

* Miss Mowcher !” 

I looked at the doorway and saw nothing. I 
was still looking at the doorway, thinking that 
Miss Mowcher was a long while making her 
appearance, when, to my infinite astonishment, 
there came waddling round a sofa which stood 
between me and it, a pursy dwarf, of about forty 
or forty-five, with a very large head and face, a 
pair of roguish grey eyes, and such extremely 
little arms, that, to enable herself to lay a finger 
archly ag sainst her snub nose as she ogled Stevr- 
forth, she was obliged to meet the finger half- 
way, and lay her nose against it. Her chin, 
which was what is called a double-chin, was so 
fat that it entirely swallowed up the strings of 
her bonnet, bow and all. Throat she had none ; 
waist she had none; legs she had none, worth 
mentioning ; for though she was more than full- 
sized down to where her waist would have been, 
if she had had any, and though she terminated, 
as human beings genervally do, in a pair of feet, 
she was so short that she stood at a common- 
sized chair as at a table, resting a bag she carried 
on the seat. This lady; dressed in an off-hand, 
easy style; bringing her nose and her forefinger 
together, with the difficulty I have described ; 
standing with her head necessarily on one side, 
and, with one of her sharp eyes shut up, making 
an uncommonly knowing face; after ogling 
Steerforth for a few moments, broke into a 
torrent of words, 

“What! My flower!” she pleasantly began, 
shaking her large head at him. ‘“ You're there, 
are you! Qh, you naughty boy, fie for shame, 
what do you do so far away from home? Up 
to mischief, I'll be bound. Oh, you're a downy 
fellow, Stcerforth, so you are, and I’m another, 
am tL? JHa, ha; ha’ Vou'd have ibetted a 
hundred pound to five, now, that you wouldn’t 
have seen me here, wouldn’t you? Bless you, 
man alive, I’m everywhere. I’m here, and there, 
and where not, like the conjurer’s half-crown in 
the lady’s hankercher. Talking of hankerchers 
—and talking of ladies—what a comfort you 
are to your blessed mother, ain’t you, my dear 
boy, over one of my shoulders, and I don’t say 
which !” 

Miss Mowcher untied her bonnet, at this pas- 
sage of her discourse, threw back the strings, 
and sat down, panting, on a footstool, in front 
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a ne fire—meaking a kind of arbour of the 

dining-table, which spread its Thahogany shelter 
above her head. 

“ Oh, my stars and what’s-thely-names !” she 

went on, clapping a. handvon-edteh oF ce little 


ee 


inées, and elancing shrewdly~at me. “Phy of 
(oo-tull a habt, that's thetact, Steerforth,. (ter 


a fhght of stairs, it gives me as much trouble to 
draw every breath I want, as if it was a bucket 
Of water Ti you saw ane lookine -eut.or an 
upper window, you'd think I was a fine woman, 
wouldn't you ?” 

“TL should think: that, wherever J saw you,” 
replied Steerforth. 

“Go along, you dog, do!” cried the hiile 
creature, making DW hisk at him with the hand- 
kerchief with which she was wiping her face, 
“and don’t be impudent! But I give you my 
word and honour I was at Lady Mithers’s last 
week—/fere’s a woman. How s#e wears '—and 
Mithers himself came into the room where I 
was walting for her—/Aere’s a man! How se 
wears! and his wig too, for he’s had it these 
ten years—and he ene on- at that tate-in: tite 
complimentary line, that I began to think I 
should be obliged to ring the be I. Ha! ha! ha! 
He’s a pleasant wretch, ‘but he wants principle.” 

AV hat were you doing for Lady Mithers:?” 
asked Steerforth. 

“ That’s tellings, my blessed infant,” she re- 
torted, tapping her nose again, screwing up her 
face, and twinkling her eyes like an imp of 
supernatural intelligence. “ Never yeu mind! 
You'd like to know whether I stop her hair from 
falling off, or dye it, or touch up her complexion, 
or improve her eyebrows, wouldn't you? And 
so you shall, my darling—when I tell you! Do 
you know what my great grandfather's name 
was ?” 

“No,” said Steerforth. 

“Tt was Walker, my sweet pet,” replied Miss 
Mowcher, “and he came of a long line of 
Walkers, that I imherit all the Hookey estates 
rani 

I never beheld anything approaching io Miss 
Mowcher’s wink, except Miss Mowcher's self 
maeeetsion: She had a wonderful w ay too, when 
listening to what was said to her, or when wait- 
ing for an answer to what she had said herself, 
of | pausing with her head cunningly on one side, 
and one eye turned up like a magpie’s. -\lio- 
cether I was lost in amazement, and sat staring 
at her, quite oblivious, I am afraid, of the laws 
of politeness. 

She had by this time drawn the chair to her 
side, and was busily engaged in producing from 
the bag (plunging in her short arm to the 
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shoulder, at every dive) a number of small 
bottles, sponges, combs, brushes, bits of flannel, 
htude pairs or curling irons, and other instru- 
ments, which she tumbled in a heap upon the 
chair. From this employment she suddenly 
desisted, and said to Steerforth, much to my 
contusion : 

““M:ho's your trend?” 

“Ma Copperteld; said Steertorths he wants 
to know you.” 

“ Well, then, he shall! I thought he looked 
as if he did!” returned Miss Mowcher, waddling 
Wp tome; bag in hand, and laughing on me as 
shecspane.: 7 liacealike.a peach ie standing on 


tiptoe to ra my cheek? as “sats ““wOuite 
tempung! Tm very fond of peaches. ITappy 
to make your acquaintance, Mr. Copperfield, 


Vm sure.” 

I said that I congratulated myself on having 
the honour to make hers, and that the happi- 
hess was mutual, 

“Oh my goodness, how polite we are!” ex- 
claimed Miss Mowcher, making a preposterous 
attempt to cover her large face with her morsel 
of a hand. “What a world of gammon and 
spinnage it 1s, though, ain’t it !” 

This was addressed confidentially to both of 
us, as the morsel of a hand came away from the 
face, and buried itself, arm and all, in the bag 
again, 

‘What do you mean, Miss Moweher ?” said 
Steerforth, 

“abba” hack ‘hack: What oa. creireshine set: <oh 
humbugs we are, to be sure, ain’t we, my sweet 
child?” replied that morsel of a woman, feeling 
in the bag with her head on one side and her 
eye the. air. “ Look here !” taking something 
out: “Seraps of the. ‘Russian -"Pance siials? 
Prince Alphabet turned topsy-turvy, 7 call him, 
for his name’s got all the letters in it, Iiggledy- 
pig ugledy.’ 2 

-The Russian Prince is a client of yours, is 
he ?” said Steerforth. 

le beheves vous ily jel, s 
cher. “I keep his nails in order for him. 
aweek! Vingers avd toes 1” 

“Ve pays well, I hope!” said Steerforth. 

Livers he speaks, my dear child—through 
the nose,” replied Miss Mowcher. “ None of 
your close shavers the Pree amt:  Vou'd: say 
so, if you s saw his moustachios, Red by nature, 
black byaint 

“By your art, of course ?” said Steerforth. 

Miss Mowcher winked assent. “ Torced to 
send for me. Couldn’t help it. The climate 
alfected A7s dye; it did very well in Russia, but 
it was no go here. You never saw such a rusty 


replied Miss Mow- 
‘Twiee 
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Pricean all your bomyddays as lve was, 
old areiy + 

“Ts that why you called him a humbug just 
now ?” inquired Steerforth. 

oie vou rem broth Olan Doyen te wotbe: 7 
returned Miss Mowcher, shaking her head vio- 
lently. “ 1 said what a set of humbugs we were 
in general, and I showed you the scraps of the 
Prince’s nails to prove it. ‘The Prince’s nails do 
more for me in private famihes of the genteel 
sort, than all my talents put together. I always 
carry ‘em about. They’re the best introduction. 
If Miss Mowcher cuts the Prince’s nails, she 
must be all right. I give ’em away to the young 
Indies... hey put“eman albums, 4 beheve; Ha? 
ha! ha! Upon my life, ‘the whole soeial system’ 
(as the men call it when they make speeches in 
Parliament) 1s a system of Prince's nails!” said 
this least of women, trying to fold her short 
arms, and nodding her large head. 

Steerforth laughed heartily, and I laughed too. 
Miss Mowcher continuing all the time to shake 
her head (which was very much on one side), 
and to look into the air with one eye, and to 
wink with the other. 

eAWVell, welll” shessaid; -smiting -her small 
knees, and rising, “this is not busmess. Come, 
Steerforth, let's explore the polar regions, and 
haveut-over.” 

She then seleeted two or three of the hittie 
instruments, and a little bottle, and asked (to 
my surprise) if the table would bear. On Steer- 
forth’s replying in the affirmative, she pushed a 
chair against it, and begging the assistanee of 
my hand, mounted up, pretty nimbly, to the top, 
as if it were a stage. 

“If either of you saw my ankles,” she said, 
when she was safely elevated, “say so, and PU 
go home and destroy myself.” 

“ 7 did not,” said Steerforth. 

‘adel OU Std Me 

* Well, then,” eried Miss Mowcher, “ I'll con- 
sent to hve. Now, ducky, ducky, ducky, come 
to Mrs, Bond and be killed.” 

‘This was an invocation to Steerforth to since 
hunself under her hands; who, accordingly, sat 
himself down, with his back to the table, and 
his laughing face towards me, and submitted hts 
head to her inspeetion, evidently for no other 
purpose than our entertainment. ‘To see Miss 
Mowcher standing over him, looking at his rich 
profusion of brown hair through a large round 
magnifying glass, whieh she took out of her 
pocket, was a most amazing spectacle. 

“ Jowre a pretty fellow!” said Miss Mowcher, — 
after a brief inspection. ‘ You’d be as bald as 
a. iriar on the top of your head in twelve months, 
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but forme. Just half-a-minute, my young friend, 
and we'll give you a polishing that shall keep 
yonr curls on for the next ten years |” 

With this, she tilted some of the contents of 
the little bottle on to one of the little bits of 
flannel, and, again imparting some of the virtues 
of that preparation to one of the little brushes, 
began rubbing and scraping away with both on 
the crown of Steerforth’s head in the busiest 
manner I ever witnessed, talking all the time. 

‘There's Charley Pyegrave, the duke’s son,” 
she said. “ You know Charley ?” peeping round 
into his face. 

“4 little,” said Steerforth. 

“What a man fe is! There's a whisker! 
As to Charley’s legs, if they were only a pair 
(which they ain’t), they’d defy competition. 
Would you belteve he tried to do without me— 
in the Life-Guards, too?” 

“Wiad!” said ‘Steerforil: 

“ Tt looks likeit. However, mad or sane, he 
tried,” returned Miss Mowcher. “ What does he 
do, but, lo and behold you, he goes into a per- 
fumer’s shop, and wants to buy a bottle of the 
Madagascar Liquid.” 

*‘ Charley does ?” said Steerforth. 

“Charley does. But they haven't got any of 
the Madagascar Liquid.” 

“What is it? Something to drink ?” asked 
Steerforth. 

“To drink?” returned Miss Mowcher, stop- 
ping to slap his cheek. ‘To doctor his own 
moustachios with, you &zomw. ‘There was a 
woman in the shop—elderly female—quite a 
Gniffn—who had never even heard of it by 
name. ‘Begging pardon, sir,” said the Griffin 
to Charley, ‘it’s not—not—not ROUGE, 1s it 2?’ 
‘Rouge,’ said Charley to the Griffin. ‘ What 
the unmentionable to ears polite, do you think 
I want with rouge?’ ‘No offence, sir,’ said 
the Griffin; ‘we have it asked for by so many 
names, I thought it might be.’ Now that, my 
child,” continued Miss Mowcher, rubbing all 
the time as busily as ever, ‘is another instance 
of the refreshing humbug I was speaking of. 
f do something in that way myself—perhaps a 
good deal—perhaps a little—sharp's the word, 
my dear boy—never mind !” 

“Tn what way do you mean? 
way ?” said Steerforth. 

“Put this and that together, my tender 
pupil,” returned the wary Mowcher, touching 
her nose, “ work it by the rule of Secrets in all 
trades, and the product will give you the de- 
sired result. oli-say 7 -do aclittleinsthateaway 
myself. One Dowager, s2e calls it lip-salve. 
Another, she calls 


In the rouge 


Another, se calls it gloves. 
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it tucker-edging. Another, sfe calls it a fan, 
7 callat whatever: 2hey reall ite » Tsapply itor 
‘em, but -wWevkeep. up. the anck -s6, to*one an- 
other, and make beheve with such a face, that 
they'd as soon think of laying it on, before a 
whole drawing-room, as before me. And when 
I wait upon ’em, they'll say to me sometimes— 
auth if on—thick, and no mistake—‘ How am I 
lookineeMowcler?: “vnwlipale? ia that ha? 
ha! Isn’t “at refreshing, my young friend !? 

I never did in my days behold anything like 
Mowcher as she stood upon the dining-table, 
intensely enjoying this refreshment, rubbing 
busily at Steerforth’s head, and winking at me 
Over It, 

‘Ah } she said. “Such things arenot much 
in demand hereabouts. ‘That sets me off again ! 
I haven’t seen a pretty woman since I’ve been 
here, Jemmy.” 

‘No ?” said Steerforth. 

“Not the ghost of one,” replied Miss 
Mowcher. 

“We could show her the substance of one, I 
think?” said Steerforth, addressing his eyes to 
mine, “hp Daisy:27 

“Yes ,andeed,” saidt, 

Aba?” ceried: the little: creature; -claneme 
sharply at my face, and then peeping round at 
Steeriortls: Wimp.” 

The first exclamation sounded like a ques- 
tion put to both of us, and the second lke 
a question put to Steerforth only. She secmed 
to have found no answer to either, but con- 
tinued to rub, with her head on one side and 
her eye turned up, as if she were looking for an 
answer in the air, and were confident of its ap- 
pearing presently, 

‘“A sister of yours, Mr. Copperfield?” she 
cried, after a pause, and still keeping the same 
lookout, “Wy Sava 

“No,” said Steerforth, before I could reply. 
“Nothing of the sort. On the contrary, Mr. 
Copperfield used—or I am much mistaken—to 
have a great admiration for her.” 

“Why hasn't he now ?” returned Miss 
Mowcher. ‘Is he fickle? oh, for shame! 
Did he sip every flower, and change every hour, 
until Polly his passion requed ?—Is her name 
Polly e” 

The Elfin suddenness with which she pounced 
upon me with this question, and a searching 
look, quite disconcertedl me for a moment. 

“No, Miss Mewcher,” I replied... ~*sHer 
name is Emily.” 

** Aha?” she cried exactly as before. “Umph? 
What a rattle I am! Afr. Copperfield, aint I 
volatile?” 
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Her tone and Jook implied something that 
was not agreeable to me in connection with the 
subreck, oo; Lsaid, ia eravercmanner than any 
of us had yet assumed-— 

Shes as. Virtuous as She is pretty. Sle 1s 
engaged to be married to a most worthy and 
deserving man in her own station of Hfe. I 
esteem her for her good sense, as much as I 
admire her for her good looks.” 

Vella ened steetorth. “bear, hear 
hear! Now Fil quench the cunosity of this 
little: Fatima, imy “dear Daisy, by leaving ler 
nothing to guess at. She is at present appren- 
ticed, Miss Mowcher, or articled, or whatever 
it maybe, to Omer and Joram, Maberdashers, 
Milhners, and so forth, in this town, Do you 
observe? Omer and Joram. The promise of 
which my friend has spoken, is made and en- 


tered into with her cousin; Christian name, 
IIlam; surname, Peggotty; occupation, boat- 
builder; also of this town. She hives witu a 


relative ; Christian name, unknown ; surname, 
Peggotty ; occupation, seafaring; also of this 
town. She is the prettiest and most enga:ing 
little fairy in the world. I admire her-—as my 
friend does—exceedingly. Ji it were not that 
I might appear to disparage her Intended, 
which I know my friend would not hke, I 
would add, that to we she seems to be throw- 
ing herself a that I am sure she meht 
do better ; and that I swear she was born to “be 
a lady.” 

Miss Mowcher listened to these words, which 
were very slowly and distinctly spoken, with 
her head on one side, and her eye in the air, as 
if she were still looking for that answer. When 
he ceased she became brisk again in an instant, 
and rattled away with surprising volubihty. 

‘Oh. And, thars-all about iy 18 ine she 
exclaimed, trimming his whiskers with a hittle 
restless pair of scissors, that went glancing 
round! histhead in. alldirections.. “Very welk: 
very well! Quite a long story. Ought to 
end ‘and they lived happy ever afterwards ;’ 
oughin’t it? Ah! What's that game at for- 
feits? I love my love with an E, because she’s 
enticing ; I hate her with an E, because she’s 
engaged. I took her to the sign of the exqui- 
sitc, and treated her with an elopement, her 
naine’s Emily, and she lives in the cast? Ha! 
hats hal Mr Copperiiel amt volatile?” 

Mercly looking at me with extravagant. sly- 
ness, and not waiting for any reply, she con- 
tinue], without drawing breath— 

“There! If ever any scapesrace was trimmed 
and touched up to perfection, you are, Sieer- 
forth. If If understand any noddle in the world, 
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I aneeen yours. Do you hear me when ! 
tell you that, my darling? I understand yours,” 
peeping down into his faces INOW -yotomay, 
mizzle, Jemmy (as we say at Court), and if Mr. 
Copperiield will take the chair I'll operate on 
hin.” 

“What do you say, Daisy ?” inquired Steer- 
forth, laughing, anJ resigning his seat. © Will 
you he improved 2” 

“Thank you, Miss Mowcher, 
ing.” 

~Dovt. say no, returned the hile woman; 
looking at me with the aspect of a connoisseur ; 
‘a Wttles bit more eyebrow?” 

“Thank you,” returned, ‘ some other time.” 

“Tiveit came halla. quarter-of an. ine 


not this even- 


A: 


towards the temple,” said Miss Mowcher. “We 
can do it in a fortmght.” 

Nol thank you. JNotat present” 

‘GO iitOracipy ise ured... Nowe aoet's 


get the scaffolding up, then, for a pair of whis- 
kers. “Come!” 
I could not help blushing as I declined, for 
I felt we were on my weak point, now. But 
Miss Mowcher, finding that I was not at pre- 
sent disposed for any decoration within the 
range of her art, and that I was, for the time 
being, proof against the blandishments of the 
small bottle which she held up before one eye 
to enforce her persuasions, said we would make 
a beginning on an early day, and requested the 
aid of my hand to descend from her elevated 
station. ‘Thus assisted, she skipped down with 
much agility, and began to tie her double chin 
into her bonnet. 
“The fee,” said Steerforth, “ is— 
“ Five bob,” rephed Miss Noweuer, “and 
dirt, cheap; my ehicken. Ain't <I volatile, Mr. 
Copperficld ?” 
I repheds politely: “Nor ar -ali’ “Butt 
thought she was rather so, when she tossed up 
his two half-crowns like a goblin pieman, caught 
them, dropped them in her pocket, and gave it 
a loud slap. 
“That's the Till!” observed Miss Mowcher, 
standing at the chair again, and replacing in the 
bag a miscellaneous collection of little objects 
she had emptied out of it. ‘ Have I got all my 
traps? It seems so. It won't do to be like 
long Ned Beadwood, when they took him to 
church ‘to marry him to somebody,’ as he says, 
and cleftcthe brdesbehiid:. 9 bal hat iat. of 
wicked rascal, Ned, but droll! Now, I know 
I'm going to break your hearts, but I am forced 
to leave you. You must call up all your for- 
titude; “and “tre “ton bear it, Good jbye, Ma. 
Copperfield! ‘Take care of yourseli, Jockey of 
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Nerfolk! Howl dave been ratthng-on!. It's 
all the fault of you two wretches. / forgive 
you! ‘Bob swore !’—as the Englishman said 
for ‘Good night,’ when he first learnt Trench, 
and thought it so like English. ‘Bob swore,’ 
my ducks !” 

With the bag slung over her arm, and rattling 
as she waddled away, -she waddled to the door ; 
where she stopped to inquire if she should leave 
usa lock of her hair. ‘‘Ain’t I volatile ?” she 
added, as 2 commentary on this offer, and, with 
her finger on her nose, departed. 

Steerforth laughed to that degree, that it was 
impossible for me to help laughing too ; though 
1 am not sure I should have done so, but for 
this inducement. When we had had our laugh 
quite out, which was after some time, he told 
me that Miss Mowcher had quite an extensive 
connection, and made herself useful to a variety 
of people in a variety of ways. Some people 
trifled with her as a mere oddity, he said; but 
she was as shrewdly and sharply observant as 
any one he knew, and as long-headed as she 
was short-armed. He told me that what she 
had said of being here, and there, and every- 
where was true enough; for she made little 
darts into the provinces, and seemed to pick up 
customers everywhere, and to know everybody. 
I asked him what her disposition was : whether 
it was at all mischievous, and if her sympathies 
were gencrally on the right side of things ; but, 
not succeeding in attracting his attention to 
these questions after two or three attempts, I 
forbore or forgot to repeat them. He told me 
instead, with much rapidity, a good deal about 
her skill, and her profits ; and about her being a 
scientific cupper, if I should ever have occasion 
for her services in that capacity. 

She was the principal theme of our conversa- 
tion during the evening: and when we parted 
for the night Steerforth called after me over 
the banisters, “ Bob swore!” as I went down- 
stairs. 

I was surprised, when I came to Mr. Barkis’s 
house, to find Ham walking up and down in 
front of it, and still more surprised to learn from 
him that little Em’ly was inside. I naturally 
inquired why he was not there too, instead of 
pacing the streets by himself ? 

‘Why you see, Mas'r Davy,” he rejomed, in 
a hesitating manner, ** Em’ly, she’s talking to 
some ’un in here.” 

“JT should have thought,” said I, smiling, 
‘that that was a reason tor your being in here 
too); Flan.” 

“Well, Mas’: Davy, in a “general way; so 
‘oxould” bey’ hereturiwdss. rt leo ee- here: 








Mas’r Davy,” lowering his voice, and speaking 
very gravely. “It's a young woman, sir—a 
young woman that Em’ly knowed once, and 
doen't ought to know no more.” 

When I heard these words, a light began to 
fall upon the figure I had seen following them, 
some hours ago. 

“It’s a poor wurem, Mas’r Davy,” said Flam, 
‘as is trod under foot by all the town. Up 
strect and down street. The mowld o’ the 
churchyard don’t hold any that the folk shrink 
away from, more.” 

“Did 1 see her to-night, Ham, on the sands, 
after we met you?” 

“Keeping us in sight?” said Ham. “It’s 
like you did, Mas’r Davy. Not that I know’d 
then, she was theer, sir, but along of her crecp- 
ing soon arterwards under Em’ly’s little winder, 
when she see the light come, and whisp’ring 
‘Emly, Em’ly, for Christ’s sake, have a woman's 
heart towards me. I was once like you!’ 
Those were solemn words, Mas’r Davy, fur to 
hearty 

“They were indéed, Fant. 
doe” 

“Says Em'ly, ‘ Martha, isit you? Oh, Martha, 
can it be you!’—for they had sat at work to- 
gether, many a day, at Mr. Omoer’s.” 

“T recollect her now !” cried I, recalling one 
of the two girls I had seen when I first went 
there. I recollect her quite well !” 

‘‘Martha Endell,” said Ham. “Two or 
three year elder than Em’ly, but was at the 
school with her.” 

“ J never heard her name,” said I. 
mean to interrupt you.” 

“ For the matter o’ that, Mas’r Davy,” replied 
Ham, “all’s told a’most in them words, ‘ Em’ly, 
Emly, for Christ’s sake, have a woman's heart 
towards me. I wasoncelike you!’ She wanted 
to speak to Em’ly. Em'ly couldn’t speak to her 
theer, for her loving uncle was come home, and 
he wouldn't—no, Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, with 
great earnestness, “he couldn't, kind-naturd, 
tender-hearted as he is, see them two together, 
side by side, for all the treasures that’s wrecked 
in’ the sea.” 

I felt how true this was. 
instant, quite as well as Ham. 

“So Emly writes in pencil on a bit of paper,” 
he pursued, “and gives it to her out o’ window 
to bring here. ‘Show that,’ she says, “to my 
aunt, Mrs. Barkis, and she’ll set you down by 
her fire, for the love of me, till uncle is gone 
out, and I can come.’ By-and-by she tells me 
what I tell yon, Mas’r Davy, and asks me to 
bring her. What can Ido? She doen't ought 
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What did Em’ly 
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I knew it, on the 
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to know any such, but I can’t deny her, when 
the tears is on her face.” 

He put his hand into the breast of his shaggy 
jacket: and: took: out with steat care’ a7 pretty: 
little purse. 

“And if Icould deny her whenrthe-tearswas 
onoher face, slas ravi. said. am. temlerly 
adjusting it on the rough palm of his hand, 
“how could Iden her-when she eiveme- this 
to carry for her—knowing what she brought it 
for? Such a toy as it is!’ said Ham, thought- 
fully looking on it. “With such a little money 
inotebolyiny dear!” 

I shook him warmly by the hand when he 
had put it away again—for that was morc satis- 
factory to me than saying anything—and we 
walked up and down, tor a mmute or two, in 
silence. The door opened then, and Peggotty 
appeared, beckoning to Ham to come in. I 
would have kept away, but she came after me, 
entreating me to come in too, Even then, I 
would have avoided the room where they all 
were, but for its being the neat-tiled kitchen I 
have mentioned more than once. The door 
opening immediately into it, I found myself 
among them, before I considered whither I was 
going. 

The girl—the same I had seen upon the 
sands—was near the fire. She was sitting on 
the ground, with her head and one arm lying 
on a chair. I fancied, from the disposition of 
her figure, that Em’ly had but newly risen from 
the chair, and that the forlorn head might per- 
haps have been lying on her lap. I saw but 
little of the girl’s face, over which her hair fell 
loose and scattered, as if she had been dis- 
ordering it with her own hands; but I saw 
that she was young, and of a fair complexion. 
Peggotty had been crying. So had little Em’ly. 
Not a word was spoken when we first went 
in; and the Dutch clock by the dresser 
seemed, in the silence, to tick twice as loud as 
usual. 

Em’ly spoke first. 

“Martha wants,” she said to Ham, “ to go to 
London.” 

“Why to London ?” returned Ham. 

He stood between them, looking on the pros- 
trate girl with a mixture of compassion for her, 
and of jealousy of her holding any companion- 
ship with her whom he loved so well, which I 
have always remembered distinetly. ‘They both 
spoke as if she were ill; in a soft, suppressed 
tone that was plainly heard, although it hardly 
rose above a whisper. 

‘Better there than here,” said a third voice 
aloud—Martha's, though she did not move. 
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No one knows me there. Everybody knows 
micthere.” 

‘What will she do there ?” inquired Ham. 

She lifted up her head, and looked darkly 
round at him fora moment; then laid it down 
again, and curved her right arm about her neck, 
as a woman ina fever, or in an agony of pain 
from a shot, might twist herself, 

“She will try to do well,” said little Em’ly. 
“You don’t know what she has said to us. 
Does he—do they—aunt ?” 

Peggotty shook her head compassionately. 

ST try,” said” Martha. “"ait youll Aelp me 
away. I never can do worse than I have done 
here. I may do better. Oh!” with a dreadful 
shiver, “take me out of these streets, where the 
whole town knows me from a child!” 

As Em’ly held out her hand to Ham, I saw 
him put in it a little canvas bag. She took it, 
as if she thought it were her purse, and made a 
step or two forward; but finding her mistake, 
came back to where he had retired near me, 
and showed it to him. 

“ Tt’s all yourn, Em’ly,” I could hear him say. 
“T chaven’t nowt in all the wureld. that ain’ 
yourn, my dear. It ain’t of no delight to me, 
except for you !” 

The tears rose freshly in her eyes, but she 
turned away and went to Martha. What she 
gave her, I don’t know. I saw her stooping 
over her, and putting money in her bosom. 
She whispered something, and asked was that 
enough?“ More than enough,” the other said, 
and took her hand and kissed it. 

Then Martha arose, and gathering her shaw! 
about her, covering her face with it, and weep- 
ing aloud, went slowly to the door. She stopped 
a moment before going out, as if she would 
have uttered something or turned back ; but no 
word passed her lips. Making the same low, 
dreary, wretched moaning in her shawl, she 
went away. 

As the door closed, little Em’ly looked at us 
three in a hurried manner, and then hid her 
face in her hands, and fell to sobbing. 

“Doen’t, Em’ly!” said Ham, tapping her 
gently on the shoulder. ‘ Doen’t, my dear! 
You doen't ought to cry so, pretty !” ‘ 

“Oh, Ham!” she exclaimed, still weeping 
pitifully, “I am not as good a girl as I ought to 
be! I know I have not the thankful heare 
sometimes I ought to have !” 

“Ves, yes, you have, I’m sure,” said Ham, 
“No! no! no!” cried little Em’ly, sobbing 





and ‘shaking: her ‘head: “Tanr not. “as 
good a girl as I ought to be. Not near! not 
heart” 
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And still she cried as if her heart would 
break, 

‘“T try your love too much. I know I do!” 
she sobbed. ‘I’m often cross to you, and 
changeable with you, when I ought to be far 
different. You are never so tome. Why am I 
ever so to you, when I should think of nothing 
but how to be grateful, and to make you happy !” 

“You always make me so,” said Ham, ‘my 
dear! Iam happy in the sight of you. Tam 


happy, all day long, in the thoughts of you.” 
“Ah P that’s not-énongh tl” she-cened. “<That 





“AND MRS. CRUPP SAID, THANK HEAVEN SHE HAD NOW FOUND 


Peggotty had hastened to the chair before the 
fire. Emly with her arms around her neck, 
kneeled by her, looking up most earnestly into 
her face. 

“Oh, pray, aunt, try to help me! Ham, dear, 
try to help me! Mr, David, for the sake of old 
times, do, please, try to help me! I want to be 
a better girl than Lam. I want to feel a hundred 
times more thankful than Ido. I want to feel 
more, what a blessed thing it 1s to be the wife of 
a good man, and to lead a peaceful life. Oh 
me, oh me! Qh, my heart, my heart !” 

She dropped her face on my old nurse’s breast, 
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Is hecaise- you. ‘are good: not: because. 1am’ 
Oh, my dear, it might have been a better fortune 
for you, if you had been fond of some one else 
—of some one steadier and much worthier than 
me, who was all bound up in you, and never 
vain and changeable lke me!” 

“Poor little. tenderhncart.” sank dam. ina 
low voice, “ Martha has overset her, altogether.” 

“ Please, aunt,’ sobbed. Hm }s,.“‘ come there, 
and let me lay my head upon you. Oh, I am 
very miserable to-night, aunt! Oh, Iam not as 
good a girlas I ought tobe. Iam not, I know!” 





SUMMUN SHE COULD CARE FOR!” 


and, ceasing this supplication, which in_ its 
avony and grief was half a woman’s, half a 
child’s, as all her manner was (being, in that, 
more natural, and better suited to her beauty, as 
I thought, than any other manner could have 
been), wept silently, while my old nurse hushed 
her like an infant. 

She got calmer by degrees, and then we 
soothed her; now talking encouragingly, and 
now jesting a little with her, until she began to 
raise her head and speak to us. So we got on, 
until she was able to smile, and then to laugh, 
and then to sit up, half ashamed; while Peg- 
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gotty rec called her stray ringlets, died her eves 
and imate her neat acai, lest her uncle shoul 
cone when she got “home, why his darling ha 
been erying. 

Losay her alos that aneht. what 2ohad. tiever 
seen her do. beforg, saw her innocently kiss 
her chosen husband on the cheek, and creep 
close ta. his’ bluif fom-asaif at were her best 
support. When they went away together, in 
the waning moonlight, and I looked after them, 
comparing their departure in my mind with 
Nartha’s, I saw that she held his arm with both 
her hands, and still kept close to him 
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RA' BORATE MR. DICK, AND CHOOSE <A 
PROFESSION, 


SHEN I awoke in the morning I 
thought very much of little Em’ly, 
and her emotion last night, after 
AYartha had left. I felt-as if I had 
come into the knowledge of those 
domestic weaknesses and_tender- 
nesses 1n a sacred confidence, and that to 
disclose them, even to Steerforth, would 
I had no gentler feeling towards any 





a 
be wrong. 
one than towards the pretty creature who had 
been my playm.te, and whom I have always 
been persuaded, and shall always be persuaded, 


to my dying day, I then devotedly loved. The 
repetition to any cars—even to Steerforth’s—of 
what she had been unable to repress when her 
heart lay open to me by an accident, I felt 
would be a rough deed, unworthy of myself, 
unworthy of the light of our pure childhood, 
which I always saw encircling her head. I made 
a resolution, therefore, to keep it in my own 
breast ; and there it gave her image a new grace, 

While we avere “at “breakfast, a letter savas: cle: 
livered to me from my aunt. As it contained 
matter on which I thought Steerforth could 
advisz me as well as any one, and on which I 
knew I should be delighted to consult him, I 
resolved to make it a subject of discussion on 
our journey home. For the present we had 
enough to ‘lo, in taking leave of all our frien !s. 
Mr, Barkis was far from being the last among 
them, in his regret at our departure cecal be- 
heve would even have opened the box again, 
and sacrificed another guinea, if it would have 
kept us eight-and-forty hours in Yarmovth. 


Veggotty, and all her family, were full of grief 
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at our going. The whole house of Omer and 
Joram turned out to bid us good-bye; and 
there were so many searing volunteers in at- 
tendance on Steerforth, when our portmanteaus 
went to the coach, that if we had had the bag- 
gage of a regiment with us, we should hardly 
haveawanted: qiorters. to’ carry al. | in aword, 
we departed to the regret and admiration of all 
coucemenk: and. leh a ereahinaiy people very 
sorry behind us. 

‘D0 you stay lone here, Bitter 2: 
he stood waiting to sce the coach start. 

“NO; Sin” he tephted>. ywobably notcvery 
long, sir. 

“Efe can hardly say justnow, observed: Steer- 
forthy.:carclessly. “le kiows “ybat te has 16 
do, and he'll do it.” 

7 Ehat Tan Sure heya. said ot. 

Littimer touched his hat in acknowledgment 
of my good opimion, and I felt about eight years 
old. He touched it once more, wishing us a 
good journey ; and we left him standing on the 
pavement, as respectable a mystery as any pyra- 
mid in Egypt. 

For some httle time we held no conversation, 
Steerforth being unusually silent, and I being 
sufficiently engaged i in wondering, within my self, 
when I should see the old places again, and 
what new changes night happen to me or them 
in the meanwhile. At length Steerforth, be- 
coming gay and talkative in a moment, as he 
gould become anything he liked at any moment, 
pulled me by the arm: 

“ Find a voice, David. What about the letter 
you were speaking of at breakfast ?” 

“Oh!” said I, taking it out of my pocket. 
“It's from my aunt.” 

“ And what does she say, requiring considera- 
tion 2” 

Whe -shie nenminds- me<Steetionth, “said: 1, 
“that I caine out on this expedition to look 
about me, and to think a little.” 

“OM bichivot course, you: have-done?” 

‘“Tndecd, I cant say I have, particularly. 
To tell -you: the: truth; loam: afraid: bad: for- 
gotten it.” 

“Well! look about you now, and make up 
for your negligence,” said Steerforth. “ Look 
to the right, and you'll sce a flat country, with a 
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good deal of marsh in it; look to the left, and 
you'll see the same. Look to the front, and 


you'll find no difference ; look to the rear, and 
there it is still.” 

I laughed, and replied that I saw no suitable 
profession in the whole prospect; which was 
perhaps to be attributed to its flatness. 

PWliat says our aunt cons the. subject?” 


quired Stcerforih, glancing at the letter 1a my 
hand. © Joes she suggest anything ?” 

aM IG, yes, satel” She cisks: tie bereoat 
1 think 1 should like to be a proctor? What 
do you think of it?” 

PVC dont know, 2 seplied “stecrier ili; 
coully. “f You may as wel. do that as anything 
ulse, F suppose?” 

i could not help laughing again, at his ba- 
laneing all callings and proiessions so equally ; 
and 1 told him so, 

AV hat 2a proctor, stecniarth ?” said: 1, 

“Why, he is asort of monkish attorney,” re- 
plied Steerforth. “ He is, to some faded courts 
held in Doctors’ Commons—a lazy old nook 
near St. Paul’s Churchyard —what solicitors 
are’ to tle -courtsof law-and equity. eis. 2 
functionary whose existence, in the natural 
course of things, would have terminated about 
two. huniret years-ago: I can tell: you: best 
what he is, by telling you what Doctors’ Com- 
mons is. It’s a little out-of-the-way place, where 
they administer what is called ecclesiastical law, 
anil play all kinds of tricks with obsolete old 
monsters of acts of Parliament, which  three- 
fourths of the world know nothing about, and 
the other fourth supposes to have been dug up, 
in a fossil state, in the days of the Edwards. 
It’s a place that has an ancient monopoly in 
suits about people's wills and people’s marriages, 
and disputes among ships and boats.” 

* Nonsense, Steerforth !” I exclaimed. “ You 
don’t mean to say that there is an affinity 
between nautical matters and ecclesiastical 
matters?” 

*““ldon't, mdeed, my dear bey,” he returned’; 
‘but I mean to say that they are managed and 
decided by the same set of people, down in 
that same Doctors’ Commons. You shall go 
there one day, and find thera blundering 
through half the nautical terms in Young's 
Dictionary, apropos of the ‘ Nancy’ having run 
down the ‘Sarah Jane,’ or Mr. Peggotty and the 
Yarmouth boatmen having put off in a gale of 
wind with an anchor and cable to the ‘ Nelson’ 
Indiaman in distress; and yon shall go there 
another day, and find them deep in the evidence, 
pro and con., respecting a clergyman who has 
misbehaved himself; and you shall find the 
judge in the nautical case the advocate in the 
cleteynian's: case, Or contrariwise: “hey ‘are 
like actors : now a man’s a judge, and now he is 
not a judge ; now he’s one thing, now he’s an- 
other; now he’s something else, change and 
change about; but it’s always a very pleasant 
profitable little affair of private theatricals, pre- 
sented to an uncominonly select audience.” 
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Dut advcriegs an’l proctots.are- not one 
andthe sn? std a little piizzleds” “sire 
tie 


No. returned “Stverforti, the “advocates 
are civilians—men who have tal:cn a doctor’s 
degree at college—which is the first reason of 
my knowing anything about it. ‘Phe proctors 
employ the advocates. Both get very comfort- 
able fees, and altogether they make a mighty 
snug little party. On the whole I would rccom- 
mend you to take to Doctors’ Commons kindly, 
David. They plume themselves on their gen- 
tility there, I can tell you, if that’s any satisfic- 
Hole 

I made allowance for Steerforth’s light way 
of treating the subject, and considering it with 
reference to the staid air of gravity and antiquity 
which I associated with that “lazy old nook 
near St Paul's Churchyard,” did not feel indis- 
posed towards my aunt’s suggestion; which she 
left to my free decision, making no scruple of 
telling me that it had occurred to her, on her 
latcly visiting her own proctor in Doctors’ Com- 
mons for the purpose of settling her will in my 
favour. 

“ Thai’s a laudable proceeding on the part of 
our aunt, at all events,” said Steerforth, when I 
mentioned it; “and one deserving of all en- 
couragement. Daisy, my advice is that you take 
kindly to Doctors’ Commons.” 

I quite made up my mind to do so. I then 
teld Steerforth that my aunt was in town await- 
ing me (as I found from her letter), and that 
she had taken lodgings for a week at a kind of 
private hotel in Lincoln's Tin Fields, where there 
was a stone staircase, and a convenient door in 
the roof; my aunt being firmly persuaded that 
every house in London was going to be burnt 
down every night. 

We achieved the rest of our journey pleasantly, 
sometimes recurring to Doctors’ Commons, and 
anticipating the distant days when I should be 
a proctor there, which Steerforth pictured in a 
variety of humorous and whimsical lights, that 

nade us both merry. When we came to our 
journey’s end, he went home, engaging to call 
upon me next day but one; and I drove to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 1 found my aunt 
up. and waiting supper. 

If 1 had been round the world since we 
puted, we could hardly have been better pleased 
to meet again. My aunt cried outright as she 
embraced me ; and said, pretending to laugh, 
that if my poor mother had been alive, that silly 
little creature would have shed tears, she had 
no doubt. 

“So you have left Mr. Dick behind, aunt?” 





said I. “Lf am sorry for that. Ah, Janet, how 
do you do?” 

As Janet curtsied, hoping I was well, I ob- 
served my aunt's visage lengthen very much. 

“Tam sorry for it, too,” said my aunt, rub- 
bing her nose. “TI have had no peace of mind, 
Tiot, since. have been here.” 

Before I could ask why, she told me. 

“T am convinced,” said my aunt, laying her 
hand with melancholy firmness on the table, 
‘that, Dick’s character is nota character to kéep 
the donkeys off. I am confident he wants 
strength of purpose. I ought to have left 
Janet at home, instead, and then my mind 
might perhaps. ‘have: been. at-ease. It ever 
there was a donkcy trespassing on my green,” 
said my aunt, with emphasis, “there was onc 
this afternoon at four o'clock. <A cold fecling 
came over me from head to foot, and I &vozer it 
was a donkey !” 

I tricd to comfort her on this point, but she 
rejected consolation. 

‘Tt was a donkey.” said my -aunt3 “and: it 
vas the one with the stumpy tail which that 
Murdering sister of a woman rode, when she 
came to my house.” This had been, ever since, 
the only name my aunt knew for Miss Murd- 
stone. “If there is any Donkey in. Dover, 
whose audacity it 1s harder to me to bear than 
another’s, that,” said my aunt, striking the table, 
‘“sithe animals” 

Janet ventured to suggest that my aunt 
might be disturbing herself unnecessarily, and 
that she believed the donkey ia question was 
then engaged in the sand and gravel line of 
business, and was not available for purposes of 
trespass. But my aunt wouldn't hear of it. 

Supper was comfortably served and_ hot, 
though my aunt’s rooms were very high up— 
whether that she might have more stone stairs 
for her money, or might be nearer to the door 
in the roof I don’t know—and consisted of a 
roast fowl, a steak, and some vegetables, to all 
of which I did ample justice, and which were 
all excellent, “But my aunt had her own ideas 
concerning London provision, and ate but 
little. 

‘“ T suppose this unfortunate fowl was born 
and brought up in a cellar,” said my annt, ‘and 
never took the air except ona hackney coach- 
stand. I hope the steak may be beef, but I 
don’t believe it. Nothing’s genuine in the place, 
in my opinion, but the dirt.” 

“Don’t you think the fowl may have come 
out of the country, aunt?” J hinted. 

“Cenainlys not, retuned: my, aun “ot 
would be no pleasure to a London tradesman 
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to sell anything which was what he pretended it 
Was. 

I did not venture to controvert this opinion, 
but I made a good supper, which it greatly 
satisfied her to see me do. When the table 
was cleared; Janet-assisted her: to arrange: lier 
hair, to put on her nightcap, which was of a 
smarter construction than usual (‘in case of 
fire,” my aunt said), and to fold her gown back 
over her knees, these being her usual prepara- 
tions for warming herself before going to bed. 
I then made her, according to certain established 
reculations from which no deviation, however 
slight, could ever be permitted, a glass of hot 
white wine and water, and a slice of toast cut 
into long thin strips. With these accompant- 
ments we were left alone to finish the evening, 
my aunt sitting opposite to me drinking her 
wine and water; soaking her strips of toast in 
it, one by one, before cating them ; and looking 
benignantly on me, from among the borders of 
her nightcap. 

“Well, Trot,” she began, “ what do you think 
of the proctor plan? Or have you not begun to 
think about it yet?” 

“T have thought a good deal about it, my 
dear aunt, and I have talked a good deal about 
it with Steerforth, I like it very much indeed. 
I like it exceedingly.” 

Comet” ssa! ary Sanit, 
mek" 

‘*T have only one difficulty, aunt.” 

‘ony what its, Trot? -shereturmed, 

e\Wihy,l avant to: ask, aunt, 25. this-seems: 
from what I understand, to be a limited pro- 
fession, whether my entrance into it would not 
be-very expensive 2” 

“It will cost,” returned my aunt, “ to article 
you, just a thousand pounds.” 

‘* Now, my dear aunt,” said I, drawing my 
chair nearer, “ Tam uneasy in my mind about 
that. It’s a large sum of money. You have 
expended a great deal on my education, and 
have always been as liberal to me in all things, 
as it was possible to be. You have been the 
soul of generosity. Surely there are some ways in 
which I might begin life with hardly any outlay, 
and yet begin with a good hope of getting 
on by resolution and exertion. Are you sure 
that it would not be better to try that course ? 
Are you certain that you can afford to part with 
so much money, and that it is right that it 
should be so expended? I only ask you, my 
second mother, to consider. Are you certain?” 

My aunt finished eating the picce of toast on 
which she was then engaged, looking me full in 
the face all the while; and then setting her glass 
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on the chimney-piece, and folding her hands 
upon her folded skirts, nopiee as follows : 

Prot, my child, if I have any object in life, 
it is to provide for your being a good, a sensible, 
anda happy mane lam ‘bent upon it—so is 
Dick. I should like some people that I know 
to hear Dick’s conversation on the subjcet. 
Its sagacity is wonderful. But no one knows 
the resources of that man’s intellect except my- 
selt)” 

She stopped for a moment to take my hand 
between hers, and went on: 

It's it) Vain, Trot, to recall the past,ainiess it 
works some influence upon the present. Perhaps 
I might have been better friends with your 
poor father. Perhaps I might have been better 
friends with that poor child your mother, even 
after your sister Betsey Trotwood disappointed 
me. When you came to me, a little runaway 
boy, all dusty and way-worn, perhaps I thought 
so. From that time until now, Trot, you have 
exer (Ween--a- credit to-me-aintl ta pride and a 
pleasure. JI have no other claim upon my 
means; at least ”»—here to my surprise she hesi- 
tated, and was confused —“ no, I have zo other 
claim upon my means—and you are my adopted 
child. Only be a loving child to me in my age, 
and bear with my whims and fancies$ and you 
will do more for an old woman whose prime of 
life was not so happy or conciliating as it might 
liave Deen, than-ever that-old woman. did: for 
you. 9 

It was the first time I had heard my aunt 
refer to her past history. ‘There was a magna- 
nimity in her quiet way of doing so, and of “lise 
nussing it, which would have exalted her in my 
respect and affection, 1f anything could. 

“All is agreed and understood between us 
now, Prot,” said my aunt, “and we need talk of 
this no more. Give mea kiss, and we'll go to 
we ee after breakfast to-morrow.’ 

e had a long chat by the fire before we 
ae tobe: 21 slept in a2 room on the same 
floor with my aunt’s, and was a little disturbed 
in the course of the night by her knocking at 
my door as often as she was agitated by a dis- 
tant sound of hackney-coaches or market-carts, 
and inquiring ‘if I heard the engines ?” But 
towards morning she slept better, and suffered 
me to do so too. 

At about mid-day, we set out for the office of 
Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. My aunt, who had this other general 
opinion ip reference to London, that every man 
she saw was a pickpocket, gave me her purse 
to carry for her, which had ten guineas in it and 
some silver. 
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We made a pause at the toy-shop in Fleet 
Sircet;tocsee tie erints of Sant Dunstan’s strike 
upon ‘the bells—we had timed our going, so as 
to catch them at it, at twelve o’clock—and then 
went on towards Ludgate Hill and St. Paul's 
Churchyard. We were crossing to the former 
place, when I found that my aunt greatly ac- 
celerated her speed, and looked frightened. I 
observed, at the same time, that a ‘lowering ill- 
dressed man who had stopped and stared at us 
in passing, a little before, was coming so close 
after us, as to brush against her. 

“Trot! My dear Trot !” cried my aunt, in a 
terrified whisper, and pressing my arm. “I 
don’t know what I am to do.” 

“Dore ibe: alamned. said, “Phere’s:-n0- 
thing to be afraid of. Step into a shop, and I'll 
soon get rid of this fellow.” 

2 No, no, child!” she returned. “Don’t 
speak to him for the world... 1 entreat,. Forder 
youl? 

“<so0d . Theaven, aunt!” said 1. 
nothing but a sturdy beggar.” 

“You don't know what he is!” replied my 
aunt. ‘You don’t know who he is! You don’t 
know what you say !” 

We had stopped in an empty doorway, while 
this was passing, and he had stopped too. 

* Don'tlook “at. him,” said) my “auitt,. -as.1 
turned my head indignantly, bib (per meta 
coach, my dear, and wait for me in St. Paul's 
Chur chyard. x 

Wait for you 2” I repeated. 

Ves, rejoined my aunt, “I must go alone. 
I must go with him.” 

7 With him, aunt ? 

‘“‘T am in my senses,” she replied, “and I tell 
you I must. Get me a coach !” 

However much astonished I might be, I was 
sensible that Ihad no night to refuse comphance 
with such a peremptory command. I hurried 
away a few paces, and called a hackney chariot 
which was passing empty. Almost before I 
could let down the steps, my aunt sprang in, I 
don't know how, and the man followed. She 
waved her hand to me to go away, so earnestly, 
that, all confounded. .as.d was; 1 tumed from 
them at once. In doing so, I heard her say to 
the coachman, “ Drive anyw here ! Drive straight 
on!” and presently the chariot passed me, going 
up the hill. 

What Mr. Dick had told me, and what I had 
supposed to be a delusion of his, now came into 
my mind. I could not doubt that this person 
was the person of whom he hac made such 
mysterious mention, though what the nature of 
his hold upon my aunt could at eek een econ ly be, I was 
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juite wosble ta agine, Atte aal-ai nour s 
cooling in the churchyard, I saw the chariot 
conn ‘back, “Whe <drisér stop ied beside sie, 
ind iny aunt was sitting in it alone. 

she had not yet sufficiently recovered from 
her agitation to be quite prepared for che visit 
we had to make. She desired: me -to7get into 
the chariot, and to tell the coachman to drive 
sluwly up and down a little while. She said no 
mores except: Sie dein, child: never ask me 
what tavas<and.dertercier tout, euntilshe lid 
perfectly regained her composure, when she told 
me she was quite herself now, and we might get 
out. On her giving me her purse, to pay the 
driver, I found that all the euineas. were. cone, 
end only the loose silver remained. 

Doctors’ Commons was approached by a litde 
low archway. Defore we had taken many paces 
down the street beyond it, the noise of the city 
seemed to melt, as if by magic, into a s-ftened 
distance, A few dull courts, and narrow ways, 
brought us to the skylighted offices of Spenlow 
‘n! Jorkins; in the vestibule of which temple, 
accessible to pilurims without the ceremony of 
knocking, three or four clerks were at work as 
copyists. One of these, a little dry man, sitting 
by himself, who wore a stiff brown wig that 
looked as if it were made of cingerbread, rose 
to receive my aunt, and show us into Mr, Spen- 
low’s room. 

“Are openlow sin Court. Tt an,” 
Cry anaing- Mb sotike Wrenes cays 


said the 
but it’s close 


) Byeand PT send: for him «rectly,” 


As we qere leit to: look:aboutussemile: air 
Spenlow was fetched, I availed inyself of the 
opportunity, The furniture of the room was 
old-fashioned and dusty; and the green baize 
on the top of the writing: table had lost all its 
colour, and was as wi ithered and pale as an old 
pauper. There were a great many bundles of 
papers on it, some indorsed: as Allegations, and 
some (to my surprise) as Libels, and some as 
being in the Consistory Court, and some in the 

Arches Court, and some in the Prerogative 
Court, and some in the ‘Admiralty Court, and 
some in the Delegates’ Court; giving me occa- 
sion to wonder mach, how many Courts there 
inght be in the gross, and how lone it would 
take to understand them all.  Lesides these, 
there were sundry immense manuscript Books 
of Evidence taken on affidavit, strongly bound, 
and tied together in massive seis, a set to cac h 
cause, as if every cause were a history in ten or 
twenty volumes. All this looked tolerably cx- 
pensive, I thought, and gave ine an agreeable 
notion of a proc tor’s business. I was casting 
my eyes with mcreasing complacency over these 


and many similar objects, when hasty footsteps 
were heard in the room outside, and Mr. Spen- 
low, in a black gown trimmed with white fur, 
came hurrying in, taking off his hat as he came. 

He was a little light-hatred gentleman, with 
undeniable boots, and the stiffest of white cravats 
and shirt-collars. Ife was buttoned up mighty 
irim and tight, and must have taken a great deal 
of pains with his w hiskers, which were accurately 
curled. His gold watch-chain was so massive, 
nat a fancy came across me, that he ought to 
have a sinewy golden arm, to draw it out with, 
like Ree which are put up over the gold- beaters" 
shops, . Lleawas vot up with such care; and was 
so stiff, that he could hardly bend himself; 
being obliged, when he glanced at some papers 
on his desk, after sitting down in his chair, to 

move his whole body, from the bottom of his 
spine, hke Punch. 

{had previously been presented by my aunt, 
and had been courteously received. He now 
Sars 

“And so, Alr. Copperfield, you think of enter- 
ng into our profession? I casually mentioned 

Miss Trotwood, when I had the pleasure of 
an interview with her the other day,’— with 
another inclination of his body—Punch again— 

“that there avas.a. wacancy heres .Aliss Trot 
wood was good enough to mention that she had 
a nephew ‘who was her peculiarcare, and" for 
whom she was seeking to provide genteelly in 
life. That nephew, I “believe, I ‘hare now the 
pleasure of ”—Punch again. 

IT bowed my acknowledgments, and said, my 
aunt had mentioned to me that there was that 
opening, and that I believed I should like it 
very much. That I was strongly inclined to 
like it, and had taken immediately to the pro- 
posal, That [ could not absolutely pledge my- 
self to like it, until I knew something more about 
iter at although it was little else than a matter 
of form, I presumed T should have an oppor- 
tunity of trying how I liked it, before I bound 
myself to it irrevocably. 

“Oh surely ! surcly!” said Mr. Spenlow. ‘We 
always, in this house, propose a month—an 
iniiatory month. I should be happy, myself, 
to prop: se two months—three—an_ indefinite 
period, in fact—but I have a partner. Mr. Jor- 
ki Ins. 

‘nid ahie premium, Sie 
th sand pounds.” 

“And the premium, Stamp included, is a 
thousand pounds,” said Mr. Spenlow. “As I 
have mentioned to Miss Trotwood, I am actuated 
by no merccnary considerations ; few men are 
less so, I believe; but Mr. Jorkins has his 
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opinions on these subjects, and Iam bound to 
respect Mr. Jorkins’s opimions. Mr. Jorkins 
thinks a thousand pounds too little, in short.” 

“T suppose, sir,” said [, still desiring to spare 
my aint, thatatas notthe custom here<ir an 
articled clerk were particularly useful, and made 
himself a perfect master of his profession—” [| 
could not help blushing, this looked so like 
praising myself— I suppose it ts not the custom, 
in, the: later ‘years “of his tinie, to: allow ‘im 
any—” 

Mr. Spenlow, by a great effort, just lifted his 
head far enough out of his cravat, to shake it, 
and answered, anticipating the word “ salary.” 

“No. I will not say what consideration I 
might give to that point myself, Mr. Copper- 
field, af 1. were unfettered: ir. Jorkins 1s 
immovable.” 

I was quite dismayed by the idea of this 
terrible Jorkins. But 1 found out afterwards 
that he was a mild man of a heavy temperament, 
whose place in the business was to keep himself 
in the background, and be constantly exhibited 
by name as the most obdurate and ruthless of 
men. Jt a-clerkiwanted +is- salary raised) Mr: 
Jorkins wouldn’t listen to such a proposition. 
If a client were slow to settle his bill of costs, 
Mr. Jorkins was resolved to have it paid; and 
however painful these things might be (and 
always were) to the feelings of Mr. Spenlow, 
Mr. Jorkins would have his bond. The heart 
and hand of the good angel Spenlow would have 
been always open, but for the restraining demon 
Jorkins. As J have grown older, [ think [have 
had experience of some other houses doing busi- 
ness on the principle of Spenlow and Jorkins ! 

It was settled that I should begin my month’s 
probation as soon as I pleased, and that my 
aunt need neither remain in town nor return at 
its expiration, as the articles of agreement of 
which I was to be the subject, could easily be 
sent to her at home for her signature. When we 
had got so far, Mr. Spenlow offered to take me 
into Court then and there and show me what sort 
of placeit was. As I was willing enough to know, 
we went out with this object, leaving my aunt 
behind ; who would trust herself, she said, in no 
such place, and who, I think, regarded all Courts 
of Law as a sort of powder-mills that might blow 
up at any time. 

Mr. Spenlow conducted me through a paved 
courtyard formed of grave brick houses, which I 
inferred, from the Doctors’ names upon the 
doors, to be the official abiding-places of the 
learned advoeates of whom Steerforth had told 
me; and into a large dull room, not unlike a 
chapel to my thinking, on the left hand. The 
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upper part of this room was ferced off irom the 
reste and. there on- he “tio: axles ofa. ramed 
platform of the horse-shoe form, sitting on easy 
old-fashioned dining-room chairs, were sundry 
gentlemen in red gowns and grey wigs, whom I 
found to be the Doctors aforesaid. Plinking 
over a little desk like a pulpit-desk, in the curve 
of the horse-shoe, was an old gentleman, whom, 
if Thad seen him in an aviary, I should certainly 
have takew for an owl, but who, L learned, was 
the presiding judge. In the space within the 
horse-shoe, lower than these, that is to say on 
about the level of the tloor, were sundry other 
gentlemen of Mr. Spenlow’s rank, and cressed 
tke him in black gowns with white fur upon 
them, ‘sitting at a long green table, “Their 
cravats were in general stiff, I thought, and 
their locks haughty; but in this last respect, 
I presently conceived I had done them an in- 
justice, for when two or three of them had to 
rise and answer a question of the presiding 
dignitary, I never saw anything more sheepish. 
The public represented by a boy with a com- 
forter, and a shabby-genteel man secretly eating 
crumbs out of his coat pockets, was warming 
itself at-a: stove in the centre of the:Court,. The 
languid stillness of the place was only broken by 
the chirping of this fire and by the voice of one 
of the Doctors, who was wandering slowly 
through a perfect library of evidence, and stop- 
ping to put up, from time to time, at little road- 
side inns of argument on the journey. Altogether, 
I have never, on any oecasion, made one at 
such a cozy, dozy, old-fashioned, time-forgotten, 
sleepy-headed little family-party in all my life ; 
and I felt it would be quite a soothing opiate to 
belong to it in any character—exeept perhaps as 
a suitor, 

Very well satisfied with the dreamy nature of 
this retreat, I informed Mr. Spenlow that I had 
seen enough for that time, and we rejoined my 
aunt; in company with whom I presently de- 
parted from the Commons, feeling very young 
when I went out of Spenlow and Jorkins’s, on 
account of the clerks poking one another with 
their pens to point me out. 

We arrived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields without 
any new adventures except encountering an un- 
lucky donkey in a costermonger’s cart, who sug- 
gested painful associations to my aunt. We had 
another long talk about my plans, when we were 
safely housed ; and as I knew she was anxious 
to get home, and, between fire, food, and piek- 
pockets, could never be considered at her case 
for half-an-hour in London, I urged her not to be 
uncomfortable on my aecount, but to leave me 
to take care of myself. 


— 
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fa Haas not. béem here a aveck to-nerrow, 
without considering that too, my dear,” she re- 
turned, There is.a furmsiied: ‘little-sct of 
chambers to be let in the Adelphi, Trot, which 
ought to suit you to a marvel.” 

With this brief mtroduction, she produced 
from her pocket an advertisement, carefully cut 
out of a newspaper, setting forth that in Bucking- 
nam otrect. mh the Adelpni-there-was to. be- let 
furnished, with a view of the river, a singularly 
desirable and compact set of chambers, forming 
a genteel residence for a young gentleman, a 
member of one of the Inns of Court, or other- 
wise, with immediate possession. ‘Terms mode- 
rate, and. could be taken for acamonth only if 
required, 

Why, this:1s. the very thing, aunt!” said J, 
flushed with the possible dignity of living in 
chambers. 

“Then come,” replied my aunt, immediately 
resuning the bonnet she had a minute before 
landaside: ‘AV ellgo anddlook at em.” 

Way avearvent, “lhe advertisement: directed 
us to apply to Mrs. Crupp on the premises, and 
we rung the area bell, which we supposed to 
communicate with Mrs. Crupp. It was not until 
we had rung three or four times that we could 
prevail on Mrs. Crupp to communicate with us, 
but at last she appeared, being a stout lady with 
a flounce of flannel petticoat below a nankeen 
gown. 

*- Let us see these chambers of yours, if you 
please, ma’am,” said my aunt. 

“For this gentleman ?” said Mrs. Crupp, fecl- 
ing in her pocket for her keys. 

“Nes, for my nephew,” said ay amit. 

nda Sweet. set, they: 1s for-sich !” said’ Mrs, 
Crupp. 

So we went up-stairs. 

They were on the top of the house—a great 
point with my aunt, being near the fire-escape— 
and consisted of a little half-blind entry where 
you could see hardly anything, a little stone- 
blind pantry where you could see nothing at all, 
a sitting-room, and a bed-room. The furniture 
was rather faded, but quite good cnough for me; 
and, sure enough, the river was outside the 
windows. 

As Iwas delighted with the place, my aunt 
and Mrs. Crupp withdrew into the pantry to dis- 
cuss the terms, while [remained on the sitting- 
room sofa, hardly daring to think it possible that 
1 could be destined to live in such a noble resi- 
dence, After a single combat of some duration, 
they returned, and I saw, to my joy. both in 
Mis. Crupp’s countenance and in my aunt’s, that 
the deed was done. 
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“1s it the last occupant’siurmiluré?” inquired 
my aunt. 

‘Ves. Th1sia ain; satel Airs Crupp. 

“What's become of him?” asked my aunt. 

Mrs. Crupp was taken with a troublesome 
cough, in the midst of which she articulated with 
much difenlty “\Ple was:took all: here ina‘ain, 
and—ugh! ugh! ugh! dear me!—and_ he 
died? 

“Hey! What did he die of?” asked my aunt. 

“Well. anaam, he: died-of- drink,” said» Mrs, 
Crupp in confidence. ‘** And smoke.” 

“Smoke? You don't mean chimneys?” said 
my aunt. 

“No, ma'am,” returned Mrs. Crupp. “Cigars 
and. pipes.” 

“ie Thars mot eatchne;. Lrotat, any-rate,” ve: 
marked my aunt, turning to me. 

“No, indeed,”-said 1, 

In short, my aunt, seeing how enraptured I 
was with the premises, took them for a month, 
with leave to remain for twelve months when 
that time was out. Mrs. Crupp was to find 
linen, and to cook; every other necessary was 
already provided ; and Mrs. Crupp expressly in- 
timated that she should always yearn towards 
me asason. I was to take possession the day 
after to-morrow, and Mrs, Crupp said thank 
Heaven she had now found summun she could 
care for : 

On our way back, my aunt informed me how 
she confidently trusted that the hfe I was now 
to lead would make me firm and self-reliant, 
which was all I wanted. She repeated this 
several times: next day; im the: antervals-of our 
arranging for the transmission of my clothes and 
books from Mr. Wickfield’s ; relative to whieh, 
and to all my late holiday, 1 wrote a long letter 
to Agnes, of which my aunt took charge, as she 
was to leave on the succeeding day. Not to 
lengthen these particulars, I need only add, 
that she made a handsome provision for all my 
possible wants during my month of trial; that 
Steerforth, to my great disappointment, and hers 
too, did not make his appearanee before she 
wentaways that Lisaw her safely seated-in: the 
Dover coach, exulting in the coming diseom- 
fiture of the vagrant donkeys, with Janet at ler 
sides“anel “that when the-conch avas, goney. I 
turned my face to the Adelphi, pondering on 
the old days when I used to roam about its sub- 
terfanean aches, cand: onthe happy ‘changes 
which had brought me to the surface. 
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SRY eT was a wonderfully fine thing to 
m“ “AG p 7 ~ 
“CHR” have that lofty castle to myself, and 


er 4) to feel, when I shut my outer door, 
. ey hke Robmson Crusoe when he had 
ny got into his fortification, and pulled 
» 4 his ladder up after him. It was a 


@y ” wonderfully fine thing to walk about 
. town with the key of my house in my 


pocket, and to know that 1 could ask any fellow 
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to come home, and make quite sure of its being 
inconvenient to nobody, if it were not so to me. 
It was a wonderfully tine thing to let myself in 
and out, and to come and go without a word to 
any one, and to ring Mrs. Crupp up, gasping, 
from the depths of the earth, when I wanted her 
—and when she was disposed to come. All 
this, I say, was wonderfully fine; but I must 
say, too, that there were times when it was very 
dreary. 

It was fine in the morning, particularly in the 
fine mornings. It looked a very fresh, free life, 
by daylight: still fresher, and more free, by sun- 
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light. But as the day declined, the life seemed 
to go down too. I don’t know how it was; it 
seldom looked well by candle-light. I wanted 
somebody to talk to, then. I missed Agnes. I 
found a tremendous blank, in the place of that 
smiling repository of my confidence. Mrs. Crupp 
appeared to be a long way off. I thought about 
my predecessor, who had died of drink and 
smoke: and I could have wished he had been 
DavViv CorPERFIELD, I2. 


| so good as to live, and not bother me with his 


decease. 

After two days and nights, I felt as if T had 
lived there for a year, and yet I was not an hour 
older, but was quite as much tormented by my 
own youthfulness as ever. 

Steerforth not yet appearing, which induced 
me to apprehend that he must be ill, I left the 
Commons early on the third day, and walked 








out to Highgate. Mrs. Stecrforth was very glad 
to see me, and said that he had gone away with 
one of his Oxford friends to see another who 
hved eer St Albans, but, that she: ex ected 
him to reiurn to-morrow. I was so fond of him, 
that I felt quite jealous of his Oxford friends. 

is she. pressed’ me to stay to. dinner, I’ re- 
mained, and I believe we talked about nothing 
but Inm all day. I told her how much the 
people hked him at Yarmouth, and what a de- 
lightful companion he had been. Miss Dartle 
was full of hints and mysterious questions, but 
took a great interest in all our proceedings there, 
and said, * was it really though?” and so forth, 
so outen, that she got everything out of me she 
wanted ‘to know... Eler appearance was exactly 
What-Iohavesdesctibed at, wheneL Arse saw her 
but the society of the two ladies was so agree- 
able. and came so natural to me, that I felt my- 
self falling a little m love with her. I could not 
help thinking. several times in the course of the 
evening, and particularly when I walked home 
at night, what delightful company she would be 
in Buckingham Street. 

I was taking my coffee and roll in the morn- 
ing, before going to the Commons—and I may 
observe in this place that it is surprising how 
much coffee Mrs. Crupp used, and how weak 
it was, considerng—when Steerforth himself 
walked in, to my unbounded joy. 

“My dear Stecnorth, crew") ‘bean: 16 
think I should never see you again !” 

lhewvas cairied <a by force of aris: said 
nieertorth, *the- vere: next morning afier 1 sot 
rome. Why, Daisy, what a rare old bachelor 
Tou dre here: 

I showed him over the establishment, not 
omitting the pantry, with no little pride, and he 
commended it highly. “TI tell you what, old 
boy,” he added, “I shall make quite a town- 
house of this place, unless you give me notice 
tO-quiks 

This was a delightful hearing. I told him if 
he waited for that, he would have to wait till 
doomsday. 

“But you shall have some breakfast !” said I, 
with my hand on the bell-rope, “and Mrs. 
Crupp shall make vou some fresh coffee, and 
Vil toast you some bacon in a bachelor’s Dutch- 
oven that I have got here.” 

“No, no.” “saul Steerforth, “Done tine! “ft 
cant! I am going to breakfast with one of 
these fellows who is at the Piazza Motel, in 
Corent Garden,” 

“ But youll come back to dinner?” said I. 

“YT can’t, upon my life. ‘There’s nothing I 
should Itke better, but I zzst remain with these 
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two fellows. We are all three off together t- 
morrow morning.” 

Then bring them here to dinner,” I returned. 
“Do you think they would come ?” 

“Oh! they would come fast cnough,” said 
Steerforth ; * but we should inconvenience you. 
You had better come and dine with us some- 
where.” 

IT would not by any means consent to this, 
for it occurred to me that I really ought to have 
alittle housewarming, and that there never could 
be a better opportunity. I had a new pride in 
my rooms after his approval of them. and burned 
with a desire to develop their utmost resources. 
I therefore made him promise positively in the 
names of his two friends, and we appointed six 
o'clock as the dinner-hour, 

When he was gone, I rang for Mrs. Crupp, 
and acquainted her with my desperate design. 
Mrs. Crupp said, in the first place, of course it 
was well known she couldn’t be expected to 
wait, but she knew a handy young man, who she 
thought could be prevailed upon to do it, and 
whose terms would be five shillings, and what I 
pleased. I said, certainly we would have him. 
Next, Mrs. Crupp said it was clear she couldn’t 
be in two places at once (which I felt to be 
reasonable), and that “a young gal” stationed 
in the pantry with a bedroom candle, there 
never to desist from washing plates, would be 
indispensable. I said, what would be the ex- 
pense of this young female, and Mrs. Crapp 
said she supposed eighteenpence would neither 
make me nor break me. I said I supposed not; 
and ¢hat was settled. Then Mrs. Crupp. said, 
Now about the dinner. 

It was a remarkable instance of want of fore- 
thought on the part of the ironmonger who had 
made Mrs. Crupp’s kitchen fireplace, that it was 
capable of cooking nothing but chops and 
mashed potatoes. As to a fish-kittle, Mrs. 
Crupp said, well! would I only come and look 
at the range. She couldn’t say fairer than that. 
Would I come and look at it? As I should 
not have been much the wiser if I Zad looked 
at it, I declined, and said, * Never mind fish.” 
But Mrs. Crupp said, Don’t say that; oysters 
was In, and why not them? So /4af was settled. 
Mrs. Crupp then said what she would recom- 
mend would be this. A pair of hot roast fowls 
—from the pastry-cook’s; a dish of stewed beef, 
with vegetables—from the pastry-cook’s ; two 
little corner things, as a raised pie and a dish of 
kidneys—from the pastry-cook’s; a tart, and (af 
I liked) a shape of jelly—from the pastry-cook’s. 
This, Mrs. Crupp said, would leave her at full 
liberty to concentrate her mind on the potatoes, 





and to serve up the cheese and celery as she 
could wish to see it done. 

LT acted on Mrs. Crupp’s opinion, and gave 
the order at the pastry-cook’s myscl. Walking 
along the Strand, afterwards, and observing a 
hard mottled substance in the window of a ham 
and beef shop, which resembled marble, but 
was labelled “Mock Turtle,” 1 svent.in. and 
bought a slab of it, which I have since seen 
reason to believe would have sufficed for fifteen 
people. ‘This preparation, Mrs. Crupp, after 
some difficulty, consented to warm up; and it 
shrunk so much in a liquid state, that we found 
it what Steerforth called “rather a tight fit” for 
four. 

These preparations happily completed, I 
bought a little dessert in Covent Garden Mar- 
keg and. “eave. 4. rather -extousive order ata 
retail wine-merehant’s in that vicinity. When 
I came home in the afternoon, and saw the 
bottles drawn up in a square on the pantry- 
floor, they looked so numerous (though there 
were two missing, which made Mrs. Crupp very 
uncomfortable), that I was absolutely frightened 
at them. 

One of Steerforth’s friends was named Grain- 
ger, and the other Markham. ‘They were both 
very gay and lively fellows; Grainger, some- 
thing older than Steerforth ; Markham, youthful- 
looking, and I should say not more than twenty. 
I observed that the latter always spoke of him- 
self indefinitely, as “a man,” and seldom or 
never in the first person singular. 

“A man might get on very well here, Mr. 
Copperfield,” said Markham—meaning himself. 

“It’s not a bad situation,” said I, “and the 
rooms are really commodious.” 

“T hope you have both brought appetites 
with you ?” said Steerforth. 

“Upon my honour,” returned Markham, 
“town seems to sharpen a man’s appetite. A 
man 1s hungry all day long. A man is per- 
petually eating 

deing a little embarrassed at first, and feeling 
much too young to preside, I made Steerforth 
take the head of the table when dinner was an- 
nounced, and seated myself opposite to him. 
Everything was very good; we did not spare 
the wine ; and he exerted himself so brilliantly 
to make the thing pass off well, that there was 
no pause in our festivity. I was not quite such 
good company during dinner as I could have 
wished to be, for my chair was opposite the 
door, and my attention was distracted by ob- 
serving that the handy young man went out of 
the room very often, and that his shadow always 
presented itself, immediately afterwards, on the 
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wall of the entry, with a bottle at his mouth, 

The “young ¢ eal” likewise occasioned me some 
uneasiness: not so much by neglecting to wash 
the plates, as by breaking them. lor being of 
an Inquisitive disposition, and unable to confine 
herself (as her positive instructions were) to the 
pantry, she was constantly pecring in at us, ancl 
constantly imagining herself detected ; in which 
belief, she several times retired upon ‘the plates 

(with which she had carefully paved the floor), 

and did a great deal of destruction. 

These, however, were small drawbacks, and 
easily forgotten when the cloth was cle: areccand 
the dessert put on the table; at which period 
of the entertainment the handy young man was 
discovered to be speechless. Giving him _pri- 
vate directions to seek the society of Mrs. 
Crupp, and to remove the “young gal” to the 
basement also, I abandoned myself to enjoy- 
ment. 

I began by being singularly cheerful and 
light-hearted ; all sorts of half-forgotten things 
to talk about, came rushing into my mind, and 
made me hold forth in a most unwonted man- 
ner. | laughed heartily at my own jokes, and 

everybody else’ s; called Steerforth to order for 
not passing the wie; made several. engaze- 
ments to go to Oxford ; ‘announced that J meant 
to have a dinner- -party exactly like that, once a 
week, until further notice ; and madly took so 
much snuff out of Grainger’s box, that I was 
obliged to go into the pantry, and have a pri- 
vate fit of sneezing ten minutes long. 

I went on, by. passing the wine faster and 
faster yet, and continually starting up with a 
corkscrew to open more wine, long before any 
was needed. I proposed Steerforth’s health. 
I said he was my dearest friend, the protector 
of my boyhood, and the companion of my 
prime. I said I was delighted to propose his 
health,” I said’ Dcowed him more obligations 
than I could ever repay, and held him in a 
higher admiration than I could ever express. 
I finished by saying, “I'll give you Steerforth ! 
God bless him! Hurrah !” We gave him 
three times three, and another, and a good one 
to finish with. 1 broke my glass in going round 
the table to shake hands ck hin. and [ said 
(in two words) © Steerforth, you’retheguiding 
starofmyexistence.” 

I went on, by finding suddenly that some- 
body was in the middle “of a song. Markham 
was the singer, atic le sang“ When the heart 
of a man is depressed with care.” He said, 
when he had sung it, he would give us “ Wo- 
man!” I took objection to that, and I couldn't 
allow it. abesaideilewas not a eet way of 
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proposing the toast, and T would never permit 
that toast to be drunk in my house, otherwise 
tansy due daddies tA yas ery eli amth 
hin, mainly 1 think because I saw Steerforth 
and Grainger laughing at me-—or at him--or at 
both of us. He ‘Said a man was not to be dic- 
tated: to. dsaidvae amanvers.. Tiesaid-aliman 
was, not to: be ainsulted, then. 1 said: he was 
right there—never under my “roof, where «the 
Lares were sacred, and the laws of hospitality 
paramount. He said it was no derogation from 
a man’s dignity to confess that I was a devilish 
I instantly proposed his health. 

Somebody was smoking. We were all smok- 
ing. JZ was smoking, and trying to suppress a 
rising tendency to shudder. Steerforth had 
made a speech about me, in the course of which 
I had been affected almost to tears. I returned 
thanks, and hoped the present company would 
dine with me to-morrow, and the day after— 
each day <at hve-o’clock, that ave-might enjoy 
the pleasures of conversation and society through 
along evening. I felt called upon to propose 
an individual. I would give them my aunt. 
Miss Betsey Trotwood, the best of her sex ! 

Somebody was leaning out of my bedroom 
window, refreshing his forehead against the cool 
stone of the parapet, and feeling the air upon 
his face. It was myself. I was addressing iny- 
self as“ Copperfield, -and saying, . “Why did 
you try to smoke? You might have known 
you couldn’t do it.” Now, somebody was un- 
steadily contemplating his features in the look- 
ing-glass. That was 1 too. I was very pale in 
the looking-glass ; my eyes had a vacant appear- 
anee; and my hair—only my hair, nothing else 
—looked drunk. 

Somebody said to me, “Let us go to the 
theatre, Copperfield!” ‘There was no bedroom 
before ine, but again the jingling table covered 
with glasses ; the lamp ; Grainger on my right 
hand, Markham on my left, and Steerforth op- 
posite—all sitting in a mist, and a long way olf. 
The theatre? ‘To be sure. The very thing. 
Come along! But they must excuse me if I 
saw everybody out first, and turned the lamp 
off—in case of fire. 

Owing to some confusion in the 
door was gone. I was feeling for it in the 
window-curtains, when Steerforth, laughing, 
took me by the arm and led me out. We 
went down-stairs, one behind another, Near 
the bottom, somebody fell, and rolled down. 
Somebody else said it was Copperfield. I was 


dark, the 


angry at that false report, until, finding inyself 


on my back in the passage, I began to think 
there might be some foundation for it. 
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A very foggy night, with great rings round 
the lanips'an tlre streets ! ‘There was. aiyindis- 
biet, talk of ats: beme sete. 27 considered at 
frosty. Steerforth dusted me under a lamp-post, 
and put my hat into shape, which somebody. 
produced from somewhere in a most extraordi- 
nary manner, for [ hadn’t had it on before. Steer- 
forth then said, ‘* Youare all right, Copperfield, 
dre vou mot?” and dvtold lim.“ Neverberrer.”’ 

A man, sitting in a pigeon-hole-place, looked 
out of the fog, and took money from somebody, 
inquiring if I was one of the gentlemen paid 
for, and appearing rather doubtful (as 1 remem- 
ber in the glimpse I had of him) whether to 
take the money for me or not. Shortly after- 
wards, we were mwery high up ma very hot 
theatre, looking down into a large pit, that 
seemed to me to smoke ; the people with whom 
it Was crammed were so indistinct. There was 
a great stage, too, looking very clean and smooth 
aftcr the streets; and there were people upon it, 
talking about something or other, but not at all 
inteligibly. ‘There was an abundance of bright 
lights, and there was music, and there were 
ladies down in the boxes, and I don’t know 
what more. The whole building looked to me 
as if it were learning to swim; it conducted 
itself in such an unaccountable manner, when 
I tried to steady it. 

On somebody’s motion, we resolved to go 
down-stairs to the dress-boxes, where the ladies 
were. <A gentleman lounging, full dressed, on a 
sofa, with an opera-glass in his hand, passed 
before my view, and also my own figure at full 
length in a glass. Then I was being ushered 
into one of these boxes, and found myself say- 
ing something as I sat down, and people about 
me crying ‘Silence !” to somebody, and ladies 
casting indignant glances at me, and—what! 
yes !—Agnes, sitting on the seat before me, in 
the same box, with a lady and gentleman beside 
her whom I didn’t know. I see her face now, 
better than I did then I dare say, with its inde- 
hble look of regret and wonder turned upon me. 

~ Agnes!” I said thickly, ‘ Lorblessmer ! 
Agnes a 

“Flush! Pray !” she answered, I could not 
conceive why. “ You disturb the company. 
Look at the stage !” 

1 tried, on her injunetion, to fix it, and to 
hear something of what was going on there, 
but quite in vain. I looked at her again, 
by-and-by, and saw her = shrink into — her 


corner, and put her gloved hand to her fore- 
head. 
*ANones !? 1 said. 
SV exes: 


“ Pmafraidyouw’renorwell.” 
Do not mind me, Trotwood,” 








she returned. 


“Listen! Are you going away 
soon?” 
“ Amigoarawaysoo ?” I repeated. 
eee: 


I had a stupid intention of replying that I 
was going to wait, to hand her down-stairs. I 
suppose I expressed it somehow ; for after she 
had looked at me attentively for a little while, 
she appeared to understand, and replied ina 
low tone— 

“T know you will do as I ask you, if I tell 
you I am very earmest in it. Go away now, 
‘Trotwood, for my sake, and ask your friends to 
take you home.” 

She had so far improved me, for the time, 
that though I was angry with her, I felt ashamed, 
and with a short “ Goori!” (which I intended 
for “Good night!”) got up and went away. 
They followed, and I stepped at once out of 
the box-door into my bedroom, where only 
Steerforth was with me, helping me to undress, 
and where I was by turns telling him that Agnes 
was my sister, and adjuring him to bring the 
corkscrew, that I might open another bottle of 
wine, 

How somebody, lying in my bed, lay saying 
and doing all this over again, at cross purposes, 
in a feverish dream all night—the bed a rock- 
ing sea, that was never still! How, as that 
somebody slowly settled down into myself, did 
I begin to parch, and feel as if my outer cover- 
ing of skin were a hard board: my tongue the 
bottom of an empty kettle, furred with long 
service, and burning up over a slow fire; the 
palms of my hands, hot plates of metal which 
no ice could cool! 

But the agony of mind, the remorse, and 
shame I felt, when I became conscious next 
day! My horror of having committed a thou- 
sand offences I had forgotten, and which no- 
thing could ever expiate—my recollection of 
that indelible look which Agnes had given me 
—the torturing impossibility of communicating 
with her, not knowing, beast that I was, how 
she came to be in London, or where she stayed 
—my disgust of the very sight of the room 
where the revel had been held—my racking 
head—the smell of smoke, the sight of glasses, 
the impossibility of going out, or even getting 
up! -Oh, what.a day itewas ! 

Oh, what an evening, when I sat down by 
my fire to a basin of mutton broth, dimpled all 
over with fat, and thought I was going the way 
of my predecessor, and should succeed to his 
dismal story as well as to his chambers, and 
nad half a mind to rush express to Dover and 
reveal all!) What an evening, when Mrs. Crupp, 
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coming in to take away the broth-basin, pro- 
duced one kidney on a cheese-plate as the 
entire remains of yesterday’s feast, and I was 
really inclined to fall upon her nankeen breast, 
and ‘say, In) heartfelt penitence, “Oh, airs, 
Crupp, Mrs. Crupp, never mind the broken 
meats! I am very miserable !”—only that I 
doubted, even at that pass, if Mrs. Crupp were 
quite the sort of woman to confide im! 





CHAPTER XV. 


GOOD AND BAD ANGELS. 


WAS going out at my door on the 
morning after that deplorable day ot 
headache, sickness, and repentance, 
with an odd confusion in my mind 
relative to the date of my dinner- 
party, as if a body of Titans had 
taken an enormous lever and pushed the 
a day before yesterday some months back, 
when I saw a ticket-porter coming up-stairs, 
with a letter in his hand. He was taking 
his time about his errand, then; but when he 
saw me on the top of the staircase, iooking at 
him over the banisters, he swung into a trot, 
and came up panting as if he had run himself 
into a state of exhaustion. 

“T. Copperfield, Esquire,” said the ticket- 
porter, touching his hat with his httle cane. 

I could: scarcely lay: claim to: the: name sf 
was so disturbed by the conviction that the 
letter came from Agnes. However, I told him 
I was T. Copperfield, Esquire, and he believed 
it, and gave me the letter, which he said required 
an answer. J shut him out on the landing to 
wait for the answer, and went into my chambers 
again, in such a nervous state that I was fain 
to lay the letter down on my _ breakfast-table, 
and familiarise myself with the outside of it a 
little, before I could resolve to break the seal. 

I found, when I did open it, that it was a very 
kind note, containing no reference to my con- 
dition at the theatre. All it said was, “ My 
dear Trotwood. Iam staying at the house of 
papa’s agent, Mr. Waterbrook, in Ely-place, 
Holborn. Will you come and see me to-day, 
at any time you like to appoint? Ever yours 
affectionately, AGNES.” 

It took me such a long time to write an 
answer at all to my satisfaction, that I don't 
know what the ticket-porter can have thought, 
unless he thought I was learning to write. I 
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must bave written halfa-dozen answers at 
ludst.  Tbevan-one,.- Flow can. lever hope ny 


dear Agnes. to efiace from your remembrance 
the disgusting impression “—there 1 didn’t hke 
it, and “then 1 tore it up. I began another. 
“ Shakspeare has observed. my dear Agnes, how 
strange it is that a man should Put Anoiciemy 
into his mouth “—that reminded me of Mark- 
hand, ang at-cot nodarther, leven tied poetry. 
DP Beean One note, mae six syllable lines Oh, 
do not remember’ 
with the fifth of November, and became an ab- 
surdity. After many attempts, I wrote, * 
dear Agnes. Your letter is like you, and what 
could 1 say of it that would be higher praise 
than that? I will come at four o'clock. Afice- 
tionately and “sorrowtully, Te -G.* 4Vith: this 
missive (which I was in twenty minds at once 
about recalling, as soon as it was out of my 
hands), the tieket-porter at last departed. 

ifcthe: day “rere: lait -as “tremenelous: to; ‘any 
other professional g eentleman in Doetors’ Com- 
mons as it was to me, I sincerely believe he 
made some expiation for his share in that 
rotten’ iold eeclesiastical cheeses Although 1 
left the office at half-past three, and was prowl- 


ing about the place of appointment within a 
few minutes afterwards, the appointed time 


was exceeded by a full quarter of an hour, ac- 
cording to the clock of St. Andrew's. Holborn, 
before I could muster up sufficient desperation 
to pull the private bell-handle let into the left- 
hand door-post of Mr. Waterbrook’s house. 

The professional business of Mr. Waterbrook’s 
establishment was done on the ground floor, 
and the genteel business (of whieh there was a 
good deal) in the upper part of the building, I 
was shown into a pretty but rather close draw- 
ing-room, and there sat Agnes, netting a purse. 

She looked so quiet and good, and reminded 
me so strongly of my airy fresh school days at 
Canterbury, and the sodden, smoky, stupid 
wretch [ had been the other night, that, no- 
body being by, I yielded to my selfreproach and 
shane, and—in short, made a fool of myself. I 
cannot deny that I shed tears. To this hour I 
am undecided whether it was upon the whole 
the wisest thing I could have done, or the most 
ridiculous. 

“If it had been any one but you, Agnes,” 
said I, turning away my head, “I should not 
have minded it half so much. But thatit should 
have been you who saw me! I almost wish I 
had been dead, first.” 

She put ber hand —its touch was like no other 
hand—upon my arm fora moment; and I telt 
so befriended and comforted, that I could not 
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help moving it to my lips, and gratefully kiss- 
tae at: 

Voildown, “sad avenues, cheertully: (Don't 
be unhappy, Protwood. Tf sou cannot conh- 
dently trust me whom will you trast 2” 

sili@eeues..  teeretueicd.. ~ Ywouocare 
cood Aneel!” 

She smiled rather 
her head, 

PokCs, eens cee 
good Angel!” 

+ i Powore inmleedy Trotwood,” she retuned: 
“there is one thing that I should set my heart 
on very much,” 

I looked at her inquiringly ; but already with 
a foreknowledge of her meaning. 

‘On warning you,” said Agnes, with a steady 
elance, against’ your bad Angel.’ 

“iy dear Aenes, 1 beeain. 1h you mean 
Steerforth—” 

“ldo, “Trotwood,” she returned, 

“Then, Agnes, you wrong him very much. 
He my bad vAngel, or any one’s! He, anything 
but a guide, a support, and a friend tome! My 
dear Agnes! Now, is it not unjust, and unlike 
you, to judge him from what you saw of me the 
other night 2?” 

‘““T do not judge him from what I saw of you 
the other night,” she quietly replied. 

“From what then ?,” 

“rom many things—trifles in themselves, 
vut they do not seem to me to beso, when they 
are put together. I judge him, partly from your 
account of him, Trotwood, and your charaeter, 
and the mfluénee: he has oreryour” 

There was always something in her modest 
voice that seemed to toueh a chord within me, 
answering to that sound alone. It was always 
earnest ; but when it was very earnest, as it was 
now, there was a thrill in it that quite subdued 
me. IT sat looking at her as she cast her eyes 
down on her work; I sat seeming still to Nsten 
to her; and Steerforth, in spite of all my attach- 
ment to him, darkened in that tone. 

“Tt is very bold in me,” said Agnes, looking 
up again, “who have lived in such seclusion, 
and can know so hittle of the world, to give you 
my advice so confidently, or even to have this 
strong opinion. But I know in what it is en- 
gendcred, ‘Trotwood,— in how true a remem- 
brance of our having grown up together, and in 
how true an interest in all relating to you. It 
is that which makes me bold. I am certain 
that what I say is right. Iam quite sure it is. 
1 feel as if it were some one else speaking to you, 
and not I, when I caution you that you have 
m2de a dangerous friend.” 


my 
saul, I thought, and shook 


ood Nagel! Always my 
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Agam. 1 looked -at ier, again 1 listened 
to her after she was silent, and avain his 
image, though it was still fixed in my heart, 
darkened. 

“Sh aim not so tinreasonaile as Toliexpect,” 
said Agnes, resuming her usual tone, after a 
hitle while: * that yor will or that you-ean, at 
once, change any sentiment that has become a 
conviction to you; least of all a sentiment that 
is rooted in your trusting disposition, You 
ought not hastily to do that. I only ark you, 
‘Trotwood, if you ever think of me—I mean,” 
with a quiet smile, for I was going to interrupt 
her, and she knew why, “as often as you think 
of me—to think of what I have said. Do you 
forgive me for all this ?” 

‘“*T will forgive you, Agnes,” I replied, “ when 
you come to do Steerforth justice, and to hke 
him as well as I do.” 

“ Not until then?” said Agnes. 

I saw a passing shadow on her face when I 
made this mention of him, but she returned my 
smile, and we were again as unreserved in our 
inutual confidence as of old. 

“And: when; Agnes,” said 1, “will you for- 
give me the other night?” 

“When I recall it,” said Agnes. 

She would have dismissed the subject so, but 
I was too full of it to allow that, and insisted on 
telling her how it happened that I disgraced 
myself, and what chain of accidental circum- 
stances had had the theatre for its final link. It 
was a great relief to mc to do this, and to en- 
large on the obhigation that I owed to Steerforth 
for his care of me when I was unable to take 
care of myself. 

“You must not forget,” said Agnes, calmly 
changing the conversation as soon as I had con- 
cluded, “that you are always to tell me, not 
only when you fall into trouble, but when you 
fall in love. Who has succeeded to Miss 
Larkins, Trotwood ?” 

MONO (ONC Agnes, ~ 

“Some one, Trotwood,” said Agnes, laughing, 
and holding up her finger. 

“No, Agnes, upon my word! There is a lady, 
certainly, at Mrs. Steerforth’s house, who is very 
clever, and whom I hke to talk to—Miss Dartle 
—but I don’t adore her.” 

Agnes laughed again at her own penetration, 
and told me that i I were faithful to her in my 
confidence she thought she should keep a little 
register of my violent attachments, with the date, 
duration, and termination of each, like the table 
of the reigns of the kings and queens, in the 
History of England. Then she asked me if I 
had seen Uriah. 
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rai een” ear) a 
London ?” 

“Tie comes to the office down-stairs, every 
day,” returned Agnes.“ He was in London a 
week before me. I am afraid on disagreeable 
business, ‘Trotwood.” 

“On some business 
eae: Wahes., i sce,” 
that be?” 

Agnes laid aside her work, and replied, fold- 
ing her hands upon one another, and looking 
pensively at me out of those beautiful soft eyes 
of hers : 

“IT believe he is going to cuter mto partner- 
ship with papa.” 

“What? Uriah? That mean, fawning fellow, 
worm himself into such promotion?” I cried 
indignantly. ‘Have you made no remon- 
strance about it, Agnes? Consider what a con- 
nection it is likely to be. You must speak out. 
You must not allow your father to take such a 
mad step. You must prevent it, Agnes, while 
there’s time.” 

Still looking at me, Agnes shook her head 
while I was speaking, with a faint smile at my 
warmth : and then replied : 

“You remember our last conversation about 
papaP It was not long after that—not more 
than two or three days—when he gave me the 
first intimation of what I tell you. It was sad 
to see him struggling between his desire to re- 
present it to me as a matter of choice on his 
part, and his inability to conceal that it was 
forced upon him, I felt very sorry.” 

“Forced upon him, Agnes? Who forces it 
upon him P” 

“ Uriah,” she replied, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, ‘has made himself indispensable to papa. 
He is subtle and watchful. He has mastered 
papa’s weaknesses, fostered them, and taken 
advantage of them, until—to say all that I 
mean in a word, Trotwood, until papa is afraid 
olniniz: 

There was more that she might have said; 
more that she knew, or that she suspected; I 
clearly saw. I could not give her pain by 
asking what it was, for I knew that she with- 
held it from me to spare her father. It had 
long been going on to this, I was sensible: yes, 
I could not but feel, on the least reflection, that 
it had been going on to this fora long time. I 
remained silent. 

“ His ascendancy over papa,” said Agnes, “1s 
very great. He professes humility and gratitude 
—with truth, perhaps: I hope so—but his posi- 
tion is really one of power, and I fear he makes 
a hard use of his power.” 


un- 
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I said he was a hound, which, at the moment, 
was a great satisfaction to me. 

“At the time I speak of, as the time when 
papa spoke to me,” pursued Agnes, “he had 
told papa that he was going away ; that he was 
very sorry and unwilling to leave, but that he 
had better prospects. Papa was very much 
depressed then, and more bowed down by care 
than: .ever -you. or 1 ‘have seen him; but- he 
seemed relieved by this expedient of the part- 
nership, though at the same time he seemed 
hurt by it and ashamed of it.” 

“ And how did you receive it, Agnes ?” 

“T did, Trotwood,” she replied, “what I 
hope was rigl.t. Feeling sure that it was 
necessary for papa’s peace that the sacrifice 
should be made, I entreated him to make it. I 
said it would lighten the load of his life—I hope 
it will!—and that it would give me increased 
opportunities of being his companion. Oh, 
Trotwood!” cried Agnes, putting her hands 
before her face, as her tears Started: oat, $I 
almost feel as if I had been papa’s enemy, instead 
of his loving child. For I know how he has 
altered, in his devotion to me. I know how he 
has narrowed the circle of his sympathies and 
duties, in the concentration of his whole mind 
upon me. I know what a multitude of things 
he has shut out for my sake, and how his 
anxious thoughts of me have shadowed his life, 
and weakened his strength and energy, by turn- 
ing them always upon one idea. If I could ever 
set this right! If I could ever work out his 
restoration, as I have so innocently been the 
cause of his decline !” 

I had never before seen Agnes cry. I had 
seen tears in her eyes when I had brought new 
honours home from schoo}, and [had seen them 
there when we last spoke about her father, and 
I had seen her turn her gentle head aside when 
we took leave of one another; but I had never 
seen her grieve hike this. It made me so sorry 
that I could only say, in a foolish, helpless 
manner, Pray; Agnes, dort Dow tomy dear 
sister !” 

But Agnes was too superior to me in character 
and purpose, as I know well now, whatever I 
might know or not know then, to be long in 
need of my entreaties. The beautiful, calm 
manner, which makes her so different in my re- 
membrance from everybody else, came back 
again, as if a cloud had passed from a serene 
sky. 

“We are not likely to remain alone much 
longer,” said Agnes, “and while I have an op- 
portunity, let me earnestly entreat you, ‘Trot- 
wood, to be friendly to Uriah. Don’t repel 





him. Don’t resent (as I think you have a 
general disposition to do) what may be uncon- 
genial to you in him. He may not deserve it, 
for we know no certain ill of him. In any case, 
think first of papa and me !” 

Agnes had no time to say more, for the room- 
door opened, and Mrs. Waterbrook, who was a 
large lady—or who wore a large dress: I don’t 
exactly know which, for I don’t know which was 
dress and which was lady—came sailing in. I 
had a dim recollection of having seen her at 
the theatre, as if I had seen her in a pale magic 
lantern ; but she appeared to remember me per- 
fectly, and still to suspect me of being in a state 
of intoxication. 

Finding by degrees, however, that I was sober, 
and (I hope) that I was a modest young gentle- 
man, Mrs. Waterbrook softened towards me 
considerably, and inquired, firstly, if I went 
much into the parks, and secondly, if I went 
much into society. On my replying to both 
these questions in the negative, it occurred to 
me that I fell again in her good opinion; but 
she concealed the fact gracefully, and invited 
me to dinner next day. I accepted the invita- 
tion, and took my leave; making a call on 
Uniah in the office as I went out, and leaving a 
card for him in his absence. 

When I went to dinner next day, and, on the 
street-door being opened, plunged into a vapour- 
bath of haunch of mutton, I divined that I was 
not the only guest; for I immediately identified 
the ticket-porter in disguise, assisting the family 
servant, and waiting at the foot of the stairs to 
carry up my name. 
his ability, when he asked me for it confiden- 
tially, as if he had never seen me before ; but 
well did I know him, and well did he know me.. 
Conscience made cowards of us both. 

I found Mr. Waterbrook to be a middle-aged 
gentleman, with a short throat, and a good deal 
of shirt-collar, who only wanted a black nose to- 
be the portrait of a pug-dog. He told me he 
was happy to have the honour of making my 
acquaintanee ; and when I had paid my homage 
to Mrs. Waterbrook, presented me, with much 
ceremony, to a very awful lady in a black velvet 
dress, and a great black velvet hat, whom I re- 
member as looking like a near relation of Ham- 
let’s—say his aunt. 

Mrs. Henry Spiker was this lady’s name ; and 
her husband was there too: so cold a man, that 
his head, instead of being grey, seemed to be 
sprinkled with hoar-frost. Immense deference 
was shown to the Henry Spikers, male and 
female; which Agnes told me was on account 
of Mr. Henry Spiker being solicitor to something 


He looked, to the best of 
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er to somebody, I forget what or which, re- 
| motely conneeted with the Treasury. 
I found Uriah Heep among the company, in 
a suit of black, and in deep humility. He told 
| me, when I shook hands with him, that he was 
| proud to be noticed by me, and that he really 
| felt obliged to me for my condescension. I 
could have wished he had been less obliged to 
me, for he hovered about me in his gratitude all 
the rest of the evening; and whenever I said a 
word to Agnes, was sure, with his shadowless 
|} eyes and eadaverous face, to be looking gauntly 
|| down upon us from behind. 
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There were other guests—all iced for the 
oecasion, as it struck me, like the wine. But 
there was one who attracted my attention before 
he eame in, on account of my hearing him 
announeed as Mr. Traddles!| My mind flew 
back to Saleny House; and could it ‘be 
Tommy, I thought, who used to draw the 
skeletons ! 

I looked for Mr. Traddles with unusual in- 
terest. He was a sober, steady-looking young 
man of retiring manners, with a comie head of 
hair, and eyes that were rather wide open ; and 
he got into an obscure corner so soon, that 
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length I had a good view of him, and either 
my vision deceived me, or it was the old un- 
fortunate Tommy. 
I made my way to Mr. Waterbrook, and said 
| that ] beheved I had the pleasure of seeing an 
old schoolfellow there. 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Waterbrook, surprised. 
“You are too young to have been at school 
with Mr. Henry Spiker?” 

*Oh, T-don't: mean hmi!” loretiurned: 
mean the gentleman named ‘Traddles.” 


I had some difficulty in making him out. At 


wy 





‘Oh! Ay, ay! Indeed!” said my host, 
with much diminished interest.“ Possibly.” 

“ Tf it’s really the same person,” said I, glancing 
towards him, “it was at a place called Salem 
House where we were together, and he was an 
| excellent fellow.” 
| 


“Oh. yes. Traddles is. a.-good) fellow,” re- 
turned my host, nodding his head with an air of 
toleration. ‘“ Traddles is quite a good fellow.” 

“It’s a curious coincidence,” said I. 

“It is really,” returned my host, “quite a 
coincidence, that Traddles should be here at all: 
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2s Traddles was only invited this morning, when 
the place at table, intended to be occupied by 
Nirsricnry Spiker’s brother, Pecume-yacant, an 
consequence of his indisposition, AGMOLY gentle- 
mainly mam irs. denryspiker's: brother Mr 
Copperfield.” 

[ murmured an assent, which was full of feel- 
ing, considering that I knew nothing at all about 
him; and I inquired what Mr. Traddles was by 
profession. 

* Traddles,” returned Mr. Waterbrook, “is a 
youns tan readme for the bar, Ves. Tleas 
quite a good fellow—nobody’s enemy but his 
own.” 

*Ische bs orm eneniy 2” 
this. 

“Well,” returned Mr. Waterbrook, pursing up 
his mouth, and playing with his watch-chain, in 
a: comiortable,) prosperous ssort ol, iy. 7 
should say he was one of those men who stand 
in their own lizht. Yes, I should say he would 
never, for example, be worth five hundred pound. 
‘Traddles was recommended to me by 2 profes- 
sional friend: Oh yes. Yes, He has a kind of 
talent for drawing briefs, and stating a case in 
writing, plainly. Iam able to throw something 
in Traddles’s way, in the course of the year; 
something—for him—considerable. Oh yes. 
wes 

IT was much impressed by the extremely com- 
fortable and satisfied manner in which Mr. 
Waterbrook delivered himself of this little word 
© Ves” every now and then, “Therewas.won- 
derful expression in it. It completely conveyed 
the idea of a man who had been born, not to say 
with a silver spoon, but with a scaling-ladder, 
and had gone on mounting all the heights of life 
one after another, until now he looked, from the 
top of the fortifications, with the eye of a philo- 
sopher and a patron, on the people down in the 
trenches. 

My reflections on this theme were’still im pro- 
gress when dinner was announced. Mr. Water- 


said I, sorry to hear 


brook went down with Hamlet’s aunt. Mr. 
{lenry Spiker took Mrs. Waterbrook. Agnes, 


whom I should have hked to take myself, was 
given to a simpering fellow with weak legs. 
Uriah, ‘Traddles, and I, as the junior part of the 
company, went down last, how we could. I was 
not so vexed at losing Agnes as I might have 
been, sinee it gave me an opportunity of making 
mysclf known to ‘Traddles on the stairs, who 
grected me with great fervour; while Uriah 
writhed with such obtrusive satisfaction and self- 
abasement, that 1 could gladly have pitched 
him over the banisters. 

‘Traddles and I were separated at table, being 
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billeted in two remote corners: he in the glare 
of ared velvet lady: 1, in the gloom of Hamlet’s 
att The dinner was very lon: g, and the con- 

versation was about the Aristoc racy—and Blood. 
Mrs. Waterbrook repeatedly told us, that if she 
had a weakness, it was Blood. 

It occurrcd to me several times that we should 
have got on better, if we had not been quite so 
fentech, Ve wete so-exceedingly eentecl, that 
our scope was very limited. A Myr. and Mrs. 
Gulpidge were of the party, who ha:l something 
to do at second-hand (at least, Mr. Gulpidge 
had) with? the law busiiess: of thesbankancd 
what with the Bank, and what with the Treasury, 
we were as. exclusive asthe Court Circular. “Lo 
mend the matter, Hamlet’s aunt had the family 
failing of indulging i in soliloquy, and held forth 
ina desultory manner, by herself, on every topic 
that was introduced. ‘These were few enough, 
to be sure; but as we always fell back upon 
Blood, she had as wide a field for abstract specu- 
lation as her nephew himself. 

We might have been a party of Ogres, the 
conversation assumed such a sanguine com- 
plexion. 

“T confess I am of Mrs. Waterbrook’s opi- 
nion,” said Mr. Waterbrook, with his wine-glass 
at hisveye.. “" Othersthings arecall@y ery wellein 
their way, but give me Blood !” 

“Oh! ‘There is nothing,” observed Hamlet’s 
aunt, “‘ so satisfactory to one! ‘here is nothing 
that is so much one’s beau tal of—of all that 
sort of thing. speaking generally. There are 
some low minds (not many, lam happy to be- 
lieve, but there are some) that would prefer to do 
what / should call bow down before idols, 
Positively Idols! Before services, intellect, and 
soon. But these are intangible points. Blood 
is not so. We see Blood in a nose, and we 
know it. We meet with it in a.chin, and we 
say, ‘There it is! That’s Blood!’ It is an actual 
matter of fact. We point it out. It admits of no 
doubt.” 

The simpering fellow with the weak legs, who 
had taken Agnes down, stated the question more 
decisively yet, I thought. 

“Oh, you know, deuce take it,’ said this 
gentleman, looking round the board with an 
imbecile smile, “we can’t forego Blood, you 
know. We must have Blood, you know. Some 
young fellows, you know, may be a little behind 
their station, perhaps, in point of education and 
behaviour, and may go a little wrong, you know, 
and get themselves and other people into a 
variety of fixes—and all that—but deuce take it, 
it’s delightful to reflect that they’ve got Blood 
in “en! Myself, Id rather at ‘any time be 
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knocked down by a man who had got Llood 
in him, than V’d be picked up by a man who 
hachirn.” 

‘This sentiment, as compressing the general 
question into a nutshell, gave the utmost satis- 
faction, and brought the gentleman into great 
notice until the Jadies retired. After that, I ob- 
served that Mr. Gulpidge and Mr. Henry Spiker, 
who had hitherto been very distant, entered into 
a defensive alliance against us, the common 
enemy, and exchanged a mysterious dialogue 
across the table for our defeat and overthrow. 

“That affair of the first bond for four thou- 
sand five hundred pounds has not taken thecourse 
that was expected, Spiker,” said Mr. Gulpidge. 

“Do you mean the D.of A.’s?” said Mr. Spiker. 

“rhe Coot Des! sad in. Gulpides, 

Mr. Spiker raised his eyebrows, and looked 
much concerned. 

“ When the question was referred to Lord—lI 
needn’t name him,” said Mr. Gulpidge, checking 
himself— 

“ T understand,” said Mr. Spiker, ‘ N. 

Mr. Gulpidge darkly nodded—“ was referred 
to him, his answer was, ‘ Moncy, or no release.’” 

“ Lord bless my soul!” cried Mr. Spiker. 

“«* Money, or no release,’ ” repeated Mr. Gul- 
pidge, firmly. * The next in reversion—you 
understand me 2” 

“ K.,” said Mr. Spiker, with an ominous look. 

“__hy. then positively refused to sign. He 
was attended at Newmarket for that purpose, 
and he point-blank refused to do it.” 

Mr. Spiker was so interested, that he became 
quite stony. 

“So the matter rests at this hour,” said Mr. 
Gulpidge, throwing himself back in his chair. 
‘Our friend Waterbrook will excuse me if I for- 
bear to explain myself generally, on account of 
the magnitude of the interests involved.” 

Mr. Waterbrook was only too happy, as it 
appeared to me, to have such interests, and 
such names, even hinted at, across his table. 
He assumed an expression of gloomy intelli- 
gence (though I am persuaded he knew no more 
about the discussion than I did), and highly 
approved of the discretion that lad been ob- 
served. Mr. Spiker, after the receipt of such a 
confidence, naturally desired to favour his friend 
with a confidence of his own: therefore the fore- 
going dialogue was succceded by another, in 
which it was Mr. Gulpidge’s turn to be sur- 
prised, and that by another in which the sur- 
prise came round to Mr. Spiker’s turn again, 
and so on, turn and turn about. All this time 
we, the outsiders, remained oppressed by the 
tremendous interests involved in the conversa- 
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tion; and our host regarded us with pride, as 
the victims of a salutary awe and astonishment. 

I aas very glad indeed to get up-stairs to 
Ages, and tomalk- swith her inca -corner, and’ to 
introduce ‘Traddles to her, who was shy, but 
agreeable, and the same good-natured creature 
still, As. he “was obliged to Téatve. carly, ion 
account of going away next morning for a month, 
Y had not nearly so much conversation with him 
as I could have wished; but we exchanged 
addresses, and promised ourselves the pleasure 
of another meeting when he should come back 
to town. He was greatly interested to hear that 
I knew Steerforth, and spoke of him with such 
warmth that I made him tell Agnes what he 
thought of him. But Agnes only looked at me 
the while, and very shghtly shook her hea‘ 
when only I observed her. 

As she was not among people with whom [ 
believed she could be very much at home, I was 
almost glad to hear that she was going away 
within a few days, though I was sorry at the pros- 
pectof parinie trom her again-so. soon. “This 
caused me to remain until all the company were 
gone. Conversing with her, and hearing her 
sing, was such a delightful reminder to me of 
my happy life in the grave old house she had 
made so beautiful, that I could have remained 
there half the night; but, having no excuse for 
Staying any longer, when. the lights of ihr. 
Waterbrook’s society were all snuffed out, I took 
my leave very much against my inclination. I 
felt then, more than ever, that she was my better 
Angel; and if I thought of her sweet face and 
placid smile, as though they had shone on me 
from some removed being, like an Angel, I 
hope I thought no harm. 

I have said that the company were all gone ; 
but I ought to have excepted Unah, whom I 
don’t include in that denomination, and who had 
never ceased to hover nearus. He was close 
behind me when I went down-stairs, He was 
close beside me when I walked away from the 
house, slowly fitting his long skeleton fingers into 
the still longer fingers of a great Guy Fawkes 
pair of gloves. 

It was in no disposition for Uriah’s company, 
but in remembrance of the entreaty Agnes had 
made to me, that I asked him if he would come 
home to my rooms, and have some coffee. 

‘Oh, really, Master Copperfield,” he rejoined, 
——“*J beg your pardon, Mister Copperfield, but 
the other comes so natural,—I don’t hke that 
you should put a constraint upon yourself to ask 
a humble person like me to your ouse.” 

“There. is no. constraint.in the case,” said_t. 
SWillyow comer” 
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‘‘T should like to, very much,” replied Uriah, 
with a writhe. 

“Well, then, come along!” said I. 

I could not help being rather short with him, 
but he appeared not to mind it. We went the 
nearest way, without conversing much upon the 
road; and he was so humble in respect of those 
scarecrow gloves, that he was still putting them 
on, and seemed to have made no advance in 
that labour, when we got to my place. 

I led him up the dark stairs, to prevent his 
knocking his head against anything, and really 
his damp cold hand felt so like a frog in mine, 
that Iwas tempted to drop it and run away. 
Agnes and hospitality prevailed, however, and I 
conducted him to my fireside. When I hghted 
my candles, he fell into meek transports with the 
room that was. revealed to him and when 1 
heated the coffee in an unassuming block-tin 
vessel in which Mrs. Crupp delighted to prepare 
it (chiefly, I believe, because it was not intended 
for the purpose, being a shaving-pot, and because 
there wasa patent invention of great price moulder- 
ing away in the pantry), he professed so much 
emotion, that I could joyfully have sealded him. 

“Oh, really, Master Copperfield,—I mean 
Mister Copperfield,” said Uriah, ‘‘to see you 
waiting upon me is what I never could have ex- 
pected! But, one way and another, so many 
things happen to me which I never could have 
expected, Iam sure, in my umble station, that 
it seems to rain blessings on my ed. You have 
heard something, I des-say, of a change in my 
expectations, Master Copperfield, 7 should say, 
Mister Copperfield !” 

As he-sat on my sofa;with his lone knees 
drawn up under his coffee-cup, his hat and gloves 
upon the ground close to him, his spoon going 
softly round and round, his shadowless red eyes, 
which looked as if they had scorched their lashes 
off, turned towards me without looking at me, 
the disagreeable dints I have formerly described 
in his nostrils coming and going with his breath, 
und a snaky undulation pervading his frame 
from his chin to his boots, I decided in my own 
mind that I disliked him intensely. It made me 
very uncomfortable to have him for a guest, for 
Twas young then, and unused to disguise what 
I so strongly felt. 

“You have heard something, I des-say, of a 
change inmy expectations, Master Copperfield—-I 
should say, Mister Copperfield?” observed Uriah. 

“Nes sud *sometning:” 

“Ah! I thought Miss Agnes would know of 
it!” he quietly returned. “I’m glad to find 
Miss Agnes knows of it. Oh, thank you, Master 
— Mister Copperfield !” 
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I could have thrown my bootjack at him (it 
lay ready on the rug), for having entrapped me 
into the disclosure of anything concerning 
Agnes. however immaterial. But I only drank 
my coffee. 

“What a prophet you have shown yourself, 
Mister Copperfield!” pursued Uriah. ‘ Dear 
me, what a prophet you have proved yourself to 
be! Don’t you remember saying to me once, 
that perhaps I should be a partner in Mr. Wick- 
field’s business, and perhaps it might be Wick- 
field and Heep? Jo may not recollect it ; but 
when a person is umble, Master Copperfield, a 
person treasures such things up !” 

‘‘T recollect talking about it,” said I, “ though 
I certainly did not think it very likely then.” 

* Oh! who woud have thought it likely, Mister 
Copperfield !” returned Uriah, enthusiastically, 
“Tam sure I didn’t myself. I recollect saying 
with my own lips that I was much too umble. 
So I considered myself really and truly.” 

He sat, with that carved grin on his face, 
looking at the fire, as I looked at him. 

“ But the umblest persons, Master Copper- 
field,” he presently resumed, ‘“ may be the instru- 
ments of good. I am glad to think I have been 
the instrument of good to Mr. Wickfield, and 
that I may be more so. Oh what a worthy man 
he is, Mister Copperfield, but how imprudent he 
has been!” 

‘eh amy sorry to: hear 1)" -said I. Tcoulal ot 
help adding, rather pointedly, “on all accounts.” 

* Decidedly so, Mister Copperfield,” replied 
Uriah. ‘On all accounts. Miss Agnes’s above 
all! You don’t remember your own eloquent 
expressions, Master Coppertield ; but 7 remem- 
ber how you said one day that everybody must 
adimire her, and how I thanked you for it? You 
have forgot that, I have no doubt, Master 
Copperfield ? ” 

“No” said 1 drily, 

“Oly how glad lam, you have mot!” ex. 
claimed Uriah. “To think that you should be 
the first to kindle the sparks of ambition in my 
umble hreast, and that you’ve not forgot it! 
Oh!—Would you excuse me asking for a cup 
more coffee 2?” 

Something in the emphasis he laid upon the 
kindling of those sparks, and something in the 
glance he directed at me as he said it, had made 
me start as if I had seen him illuminated by a 
blaze of light. Reealled by his request, pre- 
ferred in quite another tone of voice, I did the 
honours of the shaving-pot ; but I did them with 
an unsteadiness of hand, a sudden sense of being 
no mateh for him, and a perplexed suspicious 
anxiety as to what he might be going to say 




















next, which I felt could not escape his observa- 
tion. 

Ife said nothing at all. He stirred his coffee 
round and round, he sipped it, he felt his chin 
softly with his grisly hand, he looked at the fire, 
he looked about the room, he gasped rather 
than smiled at me, he writhed and undulated 
about, in his deferential servility, he stirred and 
sipped again, but he left the renewal of the 
conversation to me. 

“So Mr. Wicktield,” said I, at last, * who 1s 
worth five hundred of you—or me;” for my 
life, I think, I could not have helped dividing 
that part of the sentence with an awkward jerk ; 
“hasbeen imprudent, has he, Mr. Heep?” 

* Oh very imprudent indeed, Master Copper- 
field,” returned Uriah, sighing modestly. “ Oh, 
very much so! But I wish you’d call me Uriah, 
if you please. It’s like old times.” 

“Well! Uriah,” said I, bolting it out with 
some difficulty. 

“Thank you!” he returned, with fervour. 
“Thank you, Master Copperfield! It’s like the 
blowing of old breezes or the ringing of old 
bellses to hear you say Uriah. I beg your 
pardon. Was I making any observation?” 

*“ About Mr. Wickfield,” I suggested. 

“Oh! Yes, truly,” said Uriah. “Ah! Great 
imprudence, Master Copperfield. It’s a topicthat 
IT wouldn’t touch upon, to anysoul but you. Even 
to you I can only touch upon it, and no more. 
If any one else had been in my place during 
the last few years, by this time he would have 
had Mr. Wickfield (oh, what a worthy man he is, 
Master Copperfield, too!) under his thumb. 
Un—der—his thumb,” said Uriah, very slowly, 
as he stretched out his cruel-looking hand above 
my table, and pressed his own thumb down upon 
it, until it shook, and shook the room. 


If I had been obliged to look at him with his- 


splay foot on Mr. Wickfield’s head, I think I 
could scarcely have hated him more. 

‘Oh dear,-yes, Master Copperfield,” he. pro- 
ceeded in a soft voice, most remarkably con- 
trasting with the action of his thumb, which did 
not diminish its hard pressure in the least degree, 
‘there’s no doubt of it. There would have been 
loss, disgrace, I don’t know whatall. Mr. Wick- 
field knows it. Iam the umble instrument of 
umbly serving him, and he puts me on an 
eminence I hardly could have hoped to reach. 
How thankful should I be!” With his face 
turned towards me, as he finished, but without 
looking at me, he took his crooked thumb off 
the spot where he had planted it, and slowly and 
thoughtfully scraped his lank jaw with it, as if he 
were shaving himself. 
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I recollect well how indignantly my heart beat, 
as I saw his crafty face, with the appropriately 
red light of the fire upon it, preparing for some- 
thing else. 

“Master Copperfield,” he began— but am I 
keeping you up?” 

“Vou are not. keeping. mie"tp. 
to bed late.” 

“Thank you, Master Copperfield! I have 
tisen from my umble station since first you used 
to address me, it is true; but Iam umble still. 
IT hope I never shall be otherwise than umble. 
You will not think the worse of my umbleness, 
if I make a httle confidence to you, Master 
Copperfield? Will you?” 

Ohne. said 1. avith-anehort: 

“Thank you!” He took out his pocket-hand 
kerchief, and began wiping the palms of his 
hands. ‘ Miss Agnes, Master Copperfield—” 

“Well, Uriah 2?” 

‘Oh, how pleasant to be called Unah spon- 
taneously !” he cried; and gave himself a jerk, 
like aconvulsive fish. ‘‘ You thought her look- 
ing very beautiful to-night, Master Copper- 
field?" 

“T thought her looking as she always does: 
superior, in all respects to every one around 
her,” I returned. 

‘“Oh, thank you! It’s so true!” he cried. 
“Oh, thank you very much for that !” 

“Notat-all” © said. lotily. “Theres tie 
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reason why you should thank me.” 


“Why that, Master Copperfield,” said Unah, 
‘is in fact the confidence that I am going to 
take the liberty of reposing. Umble as I am,” 
he wiped his hands harder, and looked at them 
and at the fire by turns, “umble as my mother 
is, and lowly as our poor but honest roof has 
ever been, the image of Miss Agnes (I don’t 
mind trusting you with my secret, Master Cop- 
perfield, for I have always overflowed towards 
you since the first moment I had the pleasure 
of beholding you in a pony-shay) has been in 
my breast for years. Oh, Master Copperfield, 
with what a pure affection do I love the ground 
my Agnes walks on!” 

I believe I had a delirious idea of seizing the 
red-hot poker out of the fire, and running him 
through with it. It went from me with a 
shock, like a ball fired from a rifle: but the 
image of Agnes, outraged by so much as a 
thought of this red-headed animal's, remained 
in my mind when I looked at him—sitting all 
awry as if his mean soul griped his body-—and 
made me giddy. He seemed to swell and grow 
before my eyes; the room seemed full of the 
echoes of his voice; and the strange feeling 
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and having given it a damp sneeze, referred to 
his pale faced watch, 

“Wearane > dhe-aeaeleritss paste. Te 
moments slip away so, in the confidence of old 
times, Master Copperficld, that it's almost half- 
Paslhone)” 

1 answered that Thad thought it was later. Not 
that [had really thought se. but because my 
conversational powcrs were effectually scattered. 

eee aes eae considering. Die 
ouse that I am stopping at—a sort of private 
: Yel and boarding ouse, Master Copperfield, 
var the New River ed—will have gone to bed 
eee e two: lours:” 


that ail this had occurred Bevore: at some in- | 
definite time, and that I knew what he was 
going to say next, took possession of me. 

A timely observation of the sense of power 
that there was in his face, did more to bring 
back to my remembrance the entreaty of Agnes, 
any cist 4 could have 

mole. TD asked lim, with oheuer appearance 
; of composure than } could have thought pos- 
| sible a minute before, whether he had made his 
' ivelings known to Agnes. 

“Owen. \lusten Copperiehl! re retired io. 
| Oh deats 107 NOL LO ar One bat yon. - Vou 


(to which, perhaps. no one 18 qitite-a strang@ér) 
| 

| in its full foree, than 

| 


ile took the hand which I dared not withhokd, 
| 





seer am ae just emerging from my lowly sta- 
ron... LE rest agoorl deal of hope on her observ- 
ing how useful I am to her father (for I trust to 
be very useful to him. indeed, Master Copper- 
field), and how I smooth the way for him, and 
keep him straight. She's so much attached to 
her father, Master Copperfield (oh what a lovely 
thing it is in a daughter !), that I think she may 
come, on his account, to be kind to me.” 

1 fathomed the depth of the rascals whole 
scheme, and understood why he Iaid it bare. 

‘Tf youll have the goodness to keep my 
secret, Master Coppertield,’ che pursined, “and 
not, ingeneral, to coagamst me; I shall take at 
as 2 particular favour. You wouldn’t wish to 
mike unpleasantness. J know what a friendly 
heart you've got; but having only known me 
on my umble footing (on my “umblest, T should 
Say fOr L ny Very umble still), you might, unbe- 
known, go against me rather, with my Agnes. I 
Pall her imme; sou. sce, Master Copp erfeld. 
Tere sasong that says, ‘Pd crowns resign to 

call her mine!’ I hope to-do at, one ot “these 
dag.” 

Dear Agnes! So munch too loving and too 
good for any one that [ could think of, was it 
possible that she was reserved to be the wife of 
such a wretch as this! 

“"Phere’s no hurry at present, you know, 
Master Copperfield,” Uriah proceeded in his 
slimy way, as I sat gazing at him, with this 
thousht “im iny aninds. « “ ACy Agnes is very 
yong still; and mother and me will have to 
wotk our way upards, and make a good many 
new arrangements, before it would be quite con- 
ven:ent, So I shall have time gradually to make 
her farnitiar with my hopes, as opportunities 
offer. Oh, I’m so much obliged to you for this 
confidence ! Oh, tts sucha rele you scant 
ihink, to now that you understand our situa- 
tion, and are certain {as_ you wouldn't wish to 
make unpleasantness in the family) not to go 
against me!’ 


TT amcsotry,, loreturned, “that there sonly 
one bed here, and that I—’ 

* Oh, don’t think of mentioning beds, Master 
Copperfield !” he rejomed ecstatically, drawing 
up one leg, “But oud’ you have any objec- 
tions to my laying down berore the fire?” 

it ~comes to tat; 1 said,  praystake my 
beds and PN hedown betore the ore,” 

His repudiation of this offer was almost shrill 
enough, in the excess of its surprise and humility, 
cor have: penetrated’ to the-ears of Nis. Cropp, 
then sleeping, I suppose, in a distant chamber, 
situated at about the level of low water mark, 
soothed in her slumbers by the ticking of an 
incorrigible clock, to which she always referred 
me when we had any little difference on the 
score of punctuality, and which was never less 
than three quarters of an hour too slow, and 
had always been put right in the morning by 
the best authorities. As no arguments I could 
urge, in my bewildered condition, had the least 
effect upon his modesty in inducing him to ac- 
cept my bedroom, [was obliged to make the 
best arrangements I could for his repose be- 
fore the fire. ‘The matiress of the sofa (which 
was a great deal too short for his lank figure), 
the sofa pillows, a blanket, a table-cover, a clean 
breakfast-cloth, and a great-coat, made him a 
bed and covering, for which he was more than 
thankful. Having lent him a nightcap, which 
he put on at once, and in which he made such 
an awful figure that I have never worn one since, 
Left. to hiserest. 

I never shall forget that night. I never shall 
forget how I turned and tumbled; how I 
wearied myself with thinking about Agnes and 
this creature ; how I considered what could I 
do, and what ought Ito do; how I could come 
to no other conclusion than that the best course 
for her peace was to do nothing, and to keep to 
myself what Thad heard. If I went to sleep for 
2 few moments, the image of Agnes with her 
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tender eyes. and of her father looking fondly 
on her, as I had so often seen him look, 
arose before me with appealing faces, and filled 
me with vague terrors. When I awoke, the 
recollection that Uriah was lying in’ the next 
room sat heavy on me likea waking nightmare ; 
and oppressed me with a leaden dread, as if I 
had had some meaner quality of devil for a 
lodger. 

The poker got into my dozing thoughts be- 
sides, and wouldn’t come out. I thought, 
between sleeping and waking, that it was still 
redaliot, ard L badusiatehied-it.out-of the ine 
and run him through the body. I was so 
haunted at last by the idea, though I knew 
there was nothing in it, that I stole into the 
next room to look at him. ‘There I saw him, 
lying on his back, with his legs extending to I 
don’t know where, gurglings taking place in his 
throat, stoppages in his nose, and his mouth 
open like a post-office. He was so much worse 
in reality than in my distempered fancy, that 
afterwards I was attracted to him in very repul- 
sion, and could not help wandering in and cut 
every half hour or so, and taking another look 
at him, Sull, the long, long night. seemed heavy 
and hopeless as ever, and no promise of day was 
in the murky sky. 

When I saw him going down-stairs early m 
the morning (for, thank Heaven! he would not 
stay to breakfast), it appeared to me as if the 
night was going away in his person. When I 
went out to the Commons, I charged Mrs. 
Crupp with particular directions to leave the 
windows open, that my sitting-room might be 
aired, and purged of his presence. 





GHAPTER: XXVI. 


I FALL INTO CAPTIVITY. 


SAW no more of Uriah Heep, until 
the dayavhen Acnes left-town, 1 
was at the coach-office to take leave 
of her “and: see her gos ane there 
was he, returning to Canterbury by 
the same conveyance. It was some 
small satisfaction to me to observe his 
spare, short-waisted, Dee ee 
mulberry-coloured great-coat perched up, 1 
company with an umbrella like a small eae 
on the edge of the back seat on the roof, 
while Anes was, of course, inside ; but what I 
underwent in my efforts to be friendly with him, 
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while Agnes looked on, perhaps deserved that 
little recompense. At the coach-window, as at 
the dinner-party, he hovered about us without a 
moment’s imtermission, tke a great vulture: 
corging himself on every syllable that I said to 
Agnes, or Agnes said to me. 

tn he site ob Awouble-aite: sec 
closure by my fire had thrown i. 7 had thought 
very much oi the words Agnes hac "seq in reter- 
ence to the-partnersiip. - “les dowliar 2 hope 
was right. Feeling sure that it was necessary 
for papa’s peace th at the saenfice should be 
made, I entreated him to make it.” A miser- 
able foreboding that she would yield to, and 
sustain herself by, the same feeling in reference 
to any sacrifice for his sake, had oppressed me 
ever since. I knew how she loved him. 1 
knew what the devotion of her nature was. I 
knew from her own lips that she regarded her- 
self as the innocent cause of his errors, and as 
owing him a great debt she ardently desired to 
pay. I had no consolation in seeing how differ- 
ent she was from this detestable Rufus with the 
mulberry-coloured great-coat, for I felt that in 
the very difference between them, in the self 
denial of her pure soul and the sordid baseness 
of his, the greatest danger lay. All this, doubt- 
less, he knew thoroughly, and had, in his cun- 
ning, considered well. 

Yet, I was so certain that the prospect of such 
a sacrifice afar off, must destroy the happiness of 
Agnes; and J was so sure, from her manner, of 
its being unseen by her then, and having cast no 
shadow on her yet; that I could as soon have 
injured her, as given her any warning of what 
impended. ‘Thus it was that we parted without 
explanation: she Waving her hand and smiling 
farewell from the coach-window ; her evil gentus 
writhing on the roof, as if he had her in his 
clutches and triumphed. 

I could not get over this farewell glimpse of 
them for a long time. When Agnes wrote to 
tell me of her safe arrival, I was as miserable as 
when I saw her going away. Whenever I fell 
into a thoughtful state, this subject was sure to 
present itself and all my uneasiness was sure to 
be redoubled. Hardly a night passed without 
my dreaming of it. It became a part of my life, 
and as inseparable from my Hie as my own 
lead, 

I had ample leisure to refine upon my un- 
easiness: for Steerforth was at Oxford, as he 
wrote to me, and when I was not at the Com- 
mons, I was very much alone. I believe I had 
at this time some lurking distrust of Steerforth. 
I wrote to him most atiectionately in reply to 
his, but i think I was glad, upon the whole, that 
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he could not come to London just then. I sus- 
pect the truth to be, that the influence of Agnes 
was upon me, undisturbed by the sight of him ; 
and that it was the more powerful with me, 
because she had so large a share in my thoughts 
and interest. 

In the meantime, days and weeks shpped 
away. J was articled to Spenlow and Jorkins. 
I had ninety pounds a year (exclusive of my 
house-rent and sundry collateral matters) from 
my aunt. ‘ly rooms were engaged for twelve 
months certain: and though I still found them 
dreary of an evening, and the evenings long, I 
could settle down into a state of equable low 
spirits, and resign myself to coffee; which I 
seem, on lookins back, to have taken by the 
gallon at about this period ol myexwicnee,. At 
about this time, too, 1 made three discoveries : 
first, that Mrs. Crupp Was “a MATER to: a.cunous 
disorder called “ the spazzums,” which was gene- 
rally accompanied with inflammation of the nose, 
and required to be constantly treated with pep- 
permint ; secondly, that something peculiar in 
the temperature of my pantry made the brandy- 
bottles burst ; thirdly, that I was alone in the 
world, and much given to record that circum- 
stance in fragments of English versification. 

On the day when I was articled, no festivity 
took place, beyond my having sandwiches and 
sherry into the office for the clerks, and going 
alone to the theatre at night. I went to see 
~The -stranger” asa. Doctors’ Commons sort 
of play, and was so dreadfully cut up, that I 
hardly knew myself in my own glass when I got 
home. Mr. Spenlow remarked, on this occasion, 
when we concluded our business, that he should 
have been happy to have seen me at his house 
at Norwood to celebrate our becoming con- 
nected, but for his domestic arrangements being 
in some disorder on account of the expeeted 
return of his daughter from finishing her edu- 
cation at Paris, But he intimated that when 
she came home he should hope to have the 
pleasure of entertaining me. I knew that he 
was a widower with one daughter, and ex- 
pressed my acknowledgments. 

Mr. Spenlow was as good as his word. Ina 
weck or two, he referred to this engagement, 
and said, that if 1 would do him the favour to 
come down next Saturday, and stay till Monday, 
he would be extremely happy. Of course I said 
T eww do him the favour ; and he was to drive 
ine down in his phacton, and to bring me back. 

When the day arrived, my very “carpet-bag 
was an object of veneration to the stipendiary 
clerks, to whom the house at Norwood was a 
One of them informed me 
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that-he-lacd heard that Alc. Spenlow-ate ee 
oft late sali clina< and, another We ted: a 
champagne being constantly on draught, after fhe 
usual custom of table beer. ‘The old clerk with 
the wig, whose name was Mr. Titty, had been 
down on business several times in the course of 
his career, and had on each occasion penetrated 
to the breakfast parlour. He desertbed it as an 
apartment of the most sumptuous nature, and 
said that he had drunk brown East India sherry 
there, of a quality so precious as to make a man 
wink. 

We had an adjourned cause in the Consistory 
that day—about excommunicating a baker who 
had been objecting in a vestry to a paving-rate 
—and as the evidence was just twice the length 
of Robinson Crusoe, according to a calculation 
I made, it was rather late in the day before we 
finished. However, we got him excommuni- 


cated for six weeks, and sentenced in no end of 


costs ; and then the baker's proctor, and the 
judge, and the advocates on both sides (who 
were all nearly related), went out of town to- 
gether, and Mr. Spenlow and I drove away in a 
phaeton. 

The phaeton was a very handsome affair ; the 
horses arched their necks and lifted up their 
legs as if they knew they belonged to Doctors’ 
Commons. There was a good ‘deal of compe- 
tition in the Commons on ail points of display, 
and it turned out some very choice equipages 
then ; though I always have considered, and 
always shall consider, that in my time the great 
article of competition there was starch ; which 
I think was worn among the proctors to as 
reat ancextent.as it 1s in the nature of man: to 
bear: 

We were very pleasant going down, and Mr. 
Spenlow gave me some hints in referenee to my 
profession. He said it was the genteelest pro- 
fession in the world, and must on no account 
be confounded with the profession of a solicitor : 
being quite another sort of thing, infinitely more 
exclusive, less mechanical, and more profitable. 
We took things much more easily in the Com- 
inons than they could be taken anywhere else, 
he observed, and that set us, as a privileged 
class, apart. He said it was impossible to con- 
ceal the disagreeable fact, that we were chiefly 
employed by solicitors; but he gave me to 
understand that they were an inferior race of 
men, universally looked down upon by all 
proctors of any pretensicns. 

I asked Mr. Spenlow what he considered the 
best sort of professional business ? He replied, 
that a good case of a disputed will, where there 
Was a neat little estate of thirty or forty thousand 
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pounds, was, perhaps, the best of all. In such | into a general eulogium on the Commons. 
| a case, he said, not only were there very pretty | What was to be particularly admired (he said) 
pickings in the way of arguments at every stage | in the Commons was its compactness. It was 
of the proceedings, and mountains upon moun- | the most conveniently organised place in the 
tains of evidence on interrogatory and counter- | world. It was the complete idea of snugness. 
interrogatory (to say nothing of an appeal | It Tay in a nut-shell. For example: You 
lying, first to the Delegates, and then to the | brought a divorce case, or a restitution case, into 
Lords); but, the costs being pretty sure to | the Consistory. Very good. You tried it m 
come out of the estate at last, both sides went | the Consistory. You made a quiet little round 
at it in a lively and spirited manner, and ex- | game of it, among a family group, and you 
pense was no consideration. Then, he launched | played it out at leisure. Suppose you were not 
d 
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satisfied with the Consistory, what did you do | vocates without any business, who had looked 
then? Why, you went into the Arches. What | on at the round game when it was playing in 
was the Arches? The same court, in the same | both courts, and had seen the cards shuffled, 


room, with the same bar, and the same prac- | and cut, and played, and had talked to all the 


titioners, but another judge, for there the Con- | players about it, and now came fresh, as judges, 
sistory judge could plead any court-day as an | to settle the matter to the satisfaction of every- 
| body! Discontented people might talk of cor- 

ruption in the Commons, closeness in the Com- 

| mons, and the necessity of reforming the Com- 


advocate. Well, you played your round game 
out again. Stull you were not satisfied. Very 
good. What did youdo then? Why, you went 
to the Delegates. Who were the Delegates? | mons, said Mr. Spenlow solemnly, i conclusion ; 
Why, the Ecclesiastical Delegates were the ad- | but when the price of wheat per bushel had 
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been highest. the Cemmons hal heen busiest ; 
and aman meh lav his hen} den. his. heart, 
and say this to the whole worll—® Touch the 
Commons, and down comes the country!” 

Ptistencd) to aul “thes: avi attentien,S and 
though, I must say, IT had my doubts whether 
the country way quite as much olsligzed to the 
Comnons-as Ah. Speanom mide out, 1 resect 
fully deferred to his opinion. That about the 
price of wheat per bushel, I modestly felt was 
too much for niv strenath, and quite settled the 
question. I have never, to this hour. got the 
better of that bushel of wheat. It has reappeared 
to annihilate me, all through my life, in con- 
nection with all kinds of subjects. TI don’t know 
now, exactly, what it has to do with me, or what 
night it has to crush me. on an infinite variety of 
occasions; but whenever I see my old friend 
the bushel brought in by the head and shoulders 
(as he always is. J observe), I give up a subject 
for lost. 

This is a digression. J was not the man to 
touch the Commons, and bring down the country. 
I submissively expressed, by my silence, my ac- 
quiescence in all I had heard from my superior 
in years and knowledge; and we talked about 
“The Stranger” and the Drama, and the pair of 
horses, until we came to Mr. Spenlow’s gate. 

There was a lovely garden to Mr. Spenlow’s 
house ; and though that was not the best time 
of the year for seeing a garden, it was so beauti- 
fully kept, that I was quite enchanted. There 
was a charming lawn, there were clusters of trees, 
and there were perspective walks that I could 
just distinguish in the dark, arched over with 
trellis-work, on which shrubs and flowers grew 
in the growin, season. ‘Here Miss Spenlow 
walks by herself,” I thought. “ Dear me!” 

We went into the house, which was cheer- 
fully ighted up, and into a hall where there 
were all sorts of hats, caps, great-coats, plaids, 
gloves, whips, and walking-sticks. ‘Where is 
Miss Dora?” said Mr. Spentow to the servant. 
* Dora!” I thought. “What a beautiful name !” 

We turned into a room near at hand (I think 
it was the identical breakfast-room, made me- 
morable by the brown East India Sherry), and 
I heard a voice say, “Mr. Copperfield, my 
daughter Dora, and my daughter Dora’s con- 
fidential friend!” It was, no doubt, Mr. Spen- 
low’s voice, but I didn’t know it, and I didn't 
care whose it was. All was over in a moment. 
I had fulfilled my destiny. I was a captive and 
a slave. I loved Dora Spenlow to distraction ! 

She was more than human to me. She was a 
Fairy, a Sylph, I don’t know what she was— 
anything that no one ever saw, and everything 
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that-everybouy ever waited. Lows swalliwec 
up in an abyss of love in an instant. There was 
no pausing cn the brik; no locking down, or 
looking back ; Iwas zone, headlong, before I 
had sense to say a werd to her. 

“7 observedia woil-rmimcinbered voice; wher 
Thad bowed and murtaoured something, “have 
sect “Caperkeiinvevne 

“‘bhe*speaker awas nor Tor, 
fidential friend, Miss Murdstone! 

Idon’t think I was mich astonished. To the 
best of my judgment, no ce] acity of astonisn- 
ment was left in me. There was nothing worth 
mentioning in the material world, but Dora 
Spenlow, to be astonished about. I said, “Ifow 
do you do, Miss Murdstone? J hope you are 
welle” “She-sanswered,.. sere well < 1 eal, 
‘Fhoae 15: Mr, Murdstonee* <shereplied. aly 
brother is robust, I am obliged to you.” 

Mr. Spenlow, who, I suppose, had been sur- 
prised to see us recognise cach cther, then put 
in his word. 

* Tam glad to find,” he said,“ Copperfield, 
that you and Miss Murdstone are already ac- 
quainted.” 

“Mr. Copperfield and myself,’ said Miss 
Murdstone, with severe composure, “are con- 
nections. We were once slightly acquainted. It 
was in his childish days. Circumstances have 
separated us since. I should not have known him.” 

I replied that I should have known her, any- 
where. Which was true cnough., 

“Miss Murdstone has had the goodness,” 
said Mr. Spenlow to me, “ to accept the office— 
if I may so describe it—of my daughter Dora’s 
confidential friend. My daughter Dora having, 
unhappily, no mother, Miss Murdstone is oblig- 
ing enough to become her companion and pro- 
tector.” 

A passing thought occurred to me that Miss 
Murdstone, like the pocket instrument called a 
life-preserver, was not so much designed for 
purposes of protection as of assault. But as I 
had none but passing thoughts for any subject 
save Dora, I glanced at her, directly afterwards, 
and was thinking that I saw, in her prettily pettish 
manner, that she was not very much inclined to 
be particularly confidential to her companion 
and protector, when a bell rang, which Mr, Spen- 
low said was the first dinner-bell, and so carried 
me off to dress. 

The idea of dressing one's self, or doing any- 
thing in the way of action, in thit state of love, 
was a little too ridiculous. I could only sit 
down before my fire, biting the key of my carpct- 
bag, and think of the captivating, girlish, bright- 
eycd, lovely Dora. What a form she had, what 
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a face she hal, what a graceful, variable, en- 
chanting manner! 

The bell rang again so soon that I made a 
mere scramble of my dressing, instead of the 
careful operation I could have wished under the 
circumstances, and went down-stairs, There 
was some company. Dora was talking to an 
old gentleman with a grey head, Grey as he 
was—and a great grandfather into the bargain, 
for he said so—I was madly jealous of him. 

What a state of mind I wasin! I was jealous 
of everybody. I couldn’t bear the idea of any- 
body knowing Mr. Spenlow better than IT did. 
It was torturing to me to hear them talk of 
occurrences in which I had had no share. When 
a most amiable person, with a highly-polished 
bald head, asked me across the dinner-table, if 
that were the first occasion of my seeing the 
grounds, I could have done anything to him that 
was savage and revengeful. 

I don’t remember who was there, except Dora. 
T have not the least idea what we had for dinner, 
besides Dora. My impression is, that I dined 
off Dora entirely, and sent away half-a-dozen 
plates untouched. Isat next to her. I talked 
toher. She had the most delightful little voice, 
the gayest little laugh, the pleasantest and most 
fascinating little ways, that ever led a lost youth 
into hopeless slavery. She was rather diminu- 
tive altogether. So much the more precious, I 
thought. 

When she went out of the room with Miss 

Murdstone (no other ladies were of the party) I 
fell into a reverie, only disturbed by the cruel 
apprehension that Miss Murdstone would dis- 
parage me to her. The amiable creature with the 
polished head told me a long story, which I think 
was about gardening. I think I heard him say, 
“my gardener,” several times. I seemed to pay 
the deepest attention to him, but I was wandering 
in the garden of Eden all the while with Dora. 
- My apprehensions of being disparaged to the 
object of my engrossing affection were revived 
when we went into the drawing-room, by the 
grim and distant aspect of Miss Murdstone. 
But I was relieved of them in an unexpected 
manner. 

“David Copperfield,” said Miss Murdstone, 
beckoning me aside into a window. “ A word.” 

I confronted Miss Murdstone alone. 

“ David Copperfield,” said Miss Murdstone, 
“T need not enlarge upon family circumstances. 
They are not a tempting subject.” 

“‘ Far from it, ma’am,” I returned. 

“Far from it,” assented Miss Murdstone. “TI 
do not wish to revive the memory of past dif- 
ferences, or of past outrages. I have received 
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outrages from a person- a female I am sorry to 
say, for the credit of my sex—who is not to be 
mentioned without scorn and disgust ; and there- 
fore I would rather not mention her.” 

I felt very ficry on my aunt’s account; but I 
sald it would certainly be better, if Miss Murd- 
stone pleased, ve¢ to mention hur. I could not 
hear her disrespectfully mentioned, I added, 
without expressing opinion in a decided 
tone. 

Miss Murdstone shut her eyes, and disdain- 
fully inclined her head; then, slowly opening 
herceyes; resume! 

“David Copperfield, I shall not attempt to 
disguise the fact, that I formed an unfavourable 
opinion of you in your childhood. It may have 
been a mistaken one, or you may have ceased 
to justify it. That is not in question between 
us now. | Eobelong to-a- fanily;, remarkable, 1 
believe, for some firmness; and I am not the 
creature of circumstance or change. I may have 
my opinion of you. You may have your opinion 
ome. 

I inclined my head, in my turn. 

“ But it is not necessary,” said Miss Murd- 
stone, “that these opinions should come into 
collision here. Under existing circumstances, it 
is as well on all accounts that they should not. 
As the chances of life have brought us together 
again, and may bring us together on other occa- 
sions, I would say let us mect here as distant 
acquaintances, Family circumstances are a suffi- 
cient reason for our only meeting on that footing, 
and it is quite unnecessary that either of us should 
make the other the subject of remark. Do you 
approve of this ?” 

“Miss Murdstone,” I returned, “I think you 
and Mr. Murdstone used me very cruelly, and 
treated my mother with great unkindness. I 
shall always think so, as long as I live. But I 
quite agree in what you propose.” 

Miss Murdstone shut her eyes again, and 
bent her head. Then, just touching the back 
of my hand with the tips of her cold stiff fingers, 
she walked away, arranging the little fetters on 
her wrists and round her neck: which seemed 
to be the same set, in exactly the same state, as 
when I had seen her last. These reminded me, 
in reference to Miss Murdstone’s nature, of the 
fetters over a jail-door; suggesting on the out- 
side, to all beholders, what was to be expected 
within. 

All I know of the rest of the evening is, that 
I heard the empress of my heart sing enchanted 
ballads in the French language, generally to the 
effect that, whatever was the matter, we ought 
always: to--dance, Pa raviay Tata, la} aceom=- 
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panying herself on a glor-fied instrument, re- 
sel nbling a guitar. ‘That L was lost in blissful 
delirium. That 1 refused refreshment. ‘That 
my soul recoiled from punch particularly, ‘Taat 
when Miss Murdstone took her into custody 
and led her away, she smiled and gave me her 
delicious hand. ‘That I caught a view of my- 
self in a mirror, looking perfectly imbecile and 
idiotic. That I retired to bed in a most maudlin 
state of mind, and got up in a crisis of feeble 
infatuation. 

It was a fine morning, and early, and I thought 
I would go and take a stroll down one of those 
wire-arched walks, and indulge my passion by 
dwelling on her nage. On my way through 
the hall, ] encountered her httle dog, who was 
called Jip—short for Gipsy. I approached him 
tenderly, for I loved even him; but he showed 
lis whole set of teeth, got under a chair ex- 
pressly to snarl, and wouldn’t hear of the least 
funniiarity. 

The garden was cool and solitary. I walked 
about, wondering what my feelings of happiness 
would be, if I could ever become engaged to 
this dear wonder. As to marriage, and fortune, 
and all that, I believe I was almost as inno- 
cently undesigning then, as when I loved hittle 
En'ly. ‘To be allowed to call her “ Dora,” to 
write to her, to dote upon and worship her, to 
have reason to think that when she was with 
other people she was yet mindful of me, seemed 
to me the summit of human ambition—I am 
sure it was the summit of mine. ‘There is no 
doubt whatever that I was a lackadaisical young 
spooney; but there was a purity of heart in all 
this still, that prevents my having quite a con- 
temptuous recollection of it, let me laugh as I 
nay, 

I had not been walking long, when I turned 
a corner, and met her. I tingle again from head 
tv foot as my recollection turns that corner, and 
my pen shakes in my hand. 

* You—are—out early, Miss Spenlow,” said I. 

“It's so stupid at home,” she rephed, “and 
Miss Murdstone is so absurd! She talks such 
nonsense about its being necessary for the day 
ti be-aired, before come out. Aired” “(She 
laughed here, in the ost melodious manner.) 
‘On a Sunday morning, when I don’t practise, 
{ must do something. So 1 told papa last 
night Io must come out. Besides, it’s the 
brightest time of the whole day. Don’t you 
think so?” 

T hazarded a bold flight, and said (not with- 
out stammering) that it was very bright to me 
then, though it had been very dark to me a 
minute before. 
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“<Dowyou mean compliment? sal! Dork, 
“or that the weather has really chanced?” 

1 stammered worse than before, in replying 
that I] meant no comphment, but the plain truth ; 
though I was not aware of any change having 
taken’ place m-the weather. lt was in the state 
ot iy own feelings I added bashfully : to eleneh 
the explanation. 

I never saw such curls—how could J, for there 
never were such curls !—as those she shook out 
to Inde her blushes. «As to the straw hat and 
blue mbbons which was on the top of the curls, 
if I could only have hung it up in my room in 
Buckingham Street, what a priccless possession 
it would have been! 

* You have just come home from Paris,” said I, 

eves? sail sie, “aves you evcr been 
there?” 

“INO. 

‘Oh! I hope you'll go soon! 
like 1t so much !” 

Traces of deep-seated anguish appeared in 
my countenance. That she should hope I would 
go, that she should think it possible I coudt 
go, was insupportable. I depreciated Paris; 
I depreciated France. I said I wouldn’t leave 
England, under existing circumstances, for any 
earthly consideration. Nothing should induce 
me. In short, she was shaking the curls again, 
when the little dog came running along the 
walk to our relief, 

He was mortally jealous of me, and persisted 
in barking at me. She took him up in her arms 
—oh my goodness !—and caressed him, but he 
insisted upon barking still. He wouldn’t Iet me 
touch him, when I tried; and then she beat him. 
It increased my sufferings greatly to see the pats 
she gave him for punishment on the bridge of 
his blunt nose, wlule he winked his eyes, and 
licked her hand, and still growled within himself 
like a little double-bass. At length he was quiet 
—well he might be with her dimpled chin upon 
his head !—and we walked away to look at i 
greenhouse. 

* You are not very intimate with Miss Murd- 
stone, are you ?” said Dora.—“ My pet.” 


You would 








(The two last words were to the dog. Oh, if 
they had only been to me !) 

NO, -Lrephed.. ““Notatiall so.” 

“She 1s. a tiresome: creature; <sard. Dora 


pouting, “I ean’t think what papa can 
have been about, when he chose such a vexa- 
tious thing to be my companion. Who wanis 
a protector? J am sure / don't want a pro- 
tector, Ju cau protect mec’ a -ereat> “deal 
better than Miss Murdstone—can’t you, Jip, 
dear?” 
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He only winked lazily, when she ee his 
ballot ahead: 

‘Papa calls her my confidential friend, but I 
am sure she is no such thing—is she, Jip: > We 
are not going to confide in such cross people, 
Jip and I. We mean to bestow our confidence 
where we like, and to find out our own friends, 
instead of having them found out for us—don't 
we, Jip? 

Jip made a comfortable noise, in answer, a 
little like a tea-kettle when it sings. As for me, 
every word was a new heap of “fetters, riveted 
above the last. 

“Tt is very hard, because we have not a kind 
Mamma, that we are to have, instead, a sulky, 
gloomy old thing like Miss Murdstone, always 
following us about—isn’t it, Jip? Never mind, 
Jip. We won't be confidential, and we'll make 
ourselves as happy as we can in spite of her, 
and we'll tease her, and not please her—won’t 
ver dipe? 

If it had lasted any longer, I think I must 
have gone down on my knees on the gravel, 
with the probability before me of grazing them, 
and of being presently ejected from the premises 
besides. But, by good fortune, the greenhouse 
was not far off, and these words brought us to it. 

It contained quite a show of beautiful gera- 
niums. We loitered along in front of them, and 
Dora often stopped to admire this one or that 
one, and I stopped to admire the same one, and 
Dora, laughing, held the dog up childishly, to 
smell the flowers; and if we were not all three 
in Fairy-land, certainly 7 was. The scent of a 
geranium leaf, at this day, strikes me with a half 
comical half serious wonder as to what change 
has come over me in a moment; and then I 
see a straw hat and blue ribbons, and a quantity 
of curls, and a little black dog being held up, 
in two slender arms, against a bank of blossoms 
and bright leaves. 

Miss Murdstone had been looking for us. 
She found us here; and presented her uncon- 
genial cheek, the little wrinkles in it filled with 
hair powder, to Dora to be kissed. Then she 
took Dora’s arm in hers, and marched us in to 
breakfast as if it were a soldier’s funeral. 

How many cups of tea I drank, because Dora 
made it, I don’t know. But I perfectly remem- 
ber that I sat swilling tea until my whole nervous 
system, if I had had any in those days, must 
have gone by the board. By-and-by we went 
to church. Miss Murdstone was between Dora 
and me in the pew; but I heard her sing, and 
the congregation vanished. A sermon was de- 
iivered—about Dora, of course—and I am afraid 
that is all I know of the service. 
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We aa a quiet day. No company, a walk,a 
family dinner of four, and an evening of looking 
over books and pictures; Miss Murdstone, with 
a homily before her, and her eye upon us, ‘keep- 
ing guard vigilantly. Ah! little aid Mr. Spen- 
low 1 imagine, when he sat opposite to me after 
dinner that day, with his pocket-handkerchief 
over his head, how fervently I was embracing 
him, in my fancy, as his son-in-law! Little did 
he think, when I took leave of him at night, 
that he had just given his full consent to mv 
being engaged to Dora, and that I was invoking 
blessings. on his head! 

We departed early in the morning, for we had 
a Salvage case coming on in the Admiralty Court, 
requiring arather accurate knowledge of the whole 
science of navigation, in which (as we couldn’: bc 
expected to know much about those matters in 
the Commons) the judge had entreated two old 
Trinity Masters, for charity’s sake, to come and 
help him out. Dora was at the breakfast-table 
to make the tea again, however ; and I had the 
melancholy pleasure of taking off my hat to her 
in the phaeton, as she stood on the door-step 
with Jip in her arms. 

What the Admiralty was to me that day; 
what nonsense I made of our case in my mind, 
as I listened to it; how I saw “ Dora” engraved 
upon the blade of the silver oar which they lay 
upon the table, as the emblem of that high 
jurisdiction ; and how I felt when Mr. Spenlow 
went home without me (I had had an insane 
hope that he might take me back again), as if I 
were a mariner myself, and the ship to which I 
belonged had sailed away and left me on a 
desert island ; I shall make no fruitless effort to 
describe. If that sleepy old court could rouse 
liself, and present in any visible form the day 
dreams I have had in it about Dora, it would 
reveal my truth. 

I don’t mean the dreams that I dreamed on 
that day alone, but day after day, from week to 
week, and term to term. I went there, not to 
attend to what was going on, but to think about 
Dora. If ever I bestowed a thought upon the 
cases, as they dragged their slow length before 
me, it was only to wonder, in the matrimonial 
cases (remembering Dora) how it was that mar- 
ried people could ever be otherwise than happy ; 
and, in the Prerogative cases, to consider, if the 
money in question had been left to me, what 
were the foremost steps I should immediately 
have taken in regard to Dora. Within the first 
week of my passion, I bought four sumptuous 
waistcoats—not for myself; 7 had no pride in 
them ; for Dora—and took to wearing straw- 
coloured kid gloves in the streets, and laid the 
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foundations of all the corns I have ever had. If know what 1645, Si ‘Theresa dJady: in. the 
he boots J wore at that period could only be | case.” 


ay feet, they would show what the state of my 
art was, in a most affecting manner. 

And yet, wretched cripple as I made myself 
Me this act of homage to Dora, I walked miles 

upon miles daily in the hope of seeing her. Not 
only was I soon as well known on the Norwood 
Road as the postman on that beat, but I per- 
vaded London likewise. I walked about the 
treets where the best shops for ladies were, I 
haunted the Bazaar lke an unquict spirit, 1 
fagsed through the Park again and again, long 
after I was quite knocked up. Sometimes, at 
yng intervals and on rare occasions, I saw her. 
Pethap s 1 saw her glove: waved im /2° carriage 
witlow sp srhaps I met her, walked with her 
and Miss Murdstone a little way, and spoke to 
her. In the latter case I was always very miser- 
able afterwards, to think that I had said nothing 
to the purpose 3 or that she had no idea of the 
‘stent of my devotion, or that she cared nothing 
apoutane.. Iiavas always looking out, as may 
be supposed, for another invitation to Mr. Spen- 
low’s house. I was always being disappointed, 
fir I got none. 

Mrs. Crupp mnst have been a woman of 
penetration ; for when this attachment was but 
a few weeks old, and J had not had: the courage 
to write more expheilly even to Agnes, than 
that I had been to Mr. Spenlow’s honse, “ whose 
family,” T-added, “consists. of one: (lauchters” 
—I say Mrs. Crupp must have been a woman 
of penetration, for, even in that early stage, she 
found it out. She came up to me one evening, 
when I was very low, to ask (she being then 
afflicted with the disorder I have mentioned) if I 
could oblige her with a little tincture of carda- 
mums mixed with rhubarb, and flavoured with 
seven drops of the essence of cloves, which was 
the best remedy for her complaint ;—or, if I had 
not such a thing by me, with a little brandy, 
which was the next best. It was not, she re- 
marked, so palatable to her, but it was the next 
best. As: 1 hadenever- even: heard -of the ‘first 
reinedy, and always had the second in the closet, 
I gave Mrs, Crapp a glass of the second, which 
(that I might have no suspicion of its being 
devoted to any improper usc) she began to take 
in my presence. 

“ Cheer Wp, csicy sates is. Cripps “al came 
abear to sce you so, sir, I'm a mother myself.” 
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I did not quite perceive the application of | 


this fact to myself, but I smiled on Mrs. Crupp, 
as benignly as was in my power, 


= Come, sir,” said Mrs. Crupp. ‘“ Excuse me. 
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* Mins Crupp?” returned, reddening, 

“Oh, bless you! Keep a good heart, sir!” said 
Mrs. Crupp, nodding encouragement. “ Never 
say die, sir! If She don’t smile upon you, there’s 
a many as will. You're a young gentleman to 
fe smiled on, Mr. Cepperfull, and you must 
learn your waluey site” 

Mrs. Crupp always called me Mr. Copperfull ; 
firstly, no doubt, because it was not my name ; 
and secondly, I am inclined to think, in some 
indistinct association with a washing-day. 

“What makes you suppose there ts any young 
laly in the case, Mrs. Crupp?” said I. 

roNir Copperfull, . ai Mrse-Crnpp;). with a 
great deal of fecling, “I’m a mother inyself.” 

Yor some time Mrs. Crupp could only lay her 
hand upon her nankeen bosom, and fortify her- 
self against returning pain with sips of her medi- 
cine. At Jength she spoke again. 

“When the present set were took for you by 
your dear aunt, Mr. Copperfull,” said Mrs. Crupp, 
“my remark were, I had now found summun I 
could care for. ‘Thank Evin!’ were the ex- 
pression, ‘I have now found summun I can care 
for !’—You don’t eat enough, sir, nor yet drink.” 

‘Ts that what you found your supposition on, 
Mus.<Cruppe, saideL, 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Crupp, in a tone approaching 
to severity, “ I’ve laundressed other young gen- 
tlemen besides yourself. A young gentleman 
may be over-careful of himself, or he may be 
under-careful of himself. Ie may brush his hair 
too ‘regular, of too unresnlar. We may. avear 
his boots much too large for him, or much too 
small. That is according as the young gentle- 
man has his criginal character formed. But let 
him go to which extreme he may; Sin-there's-a 
young lady in both of ’em.” 

Mrs. Crupp shook her head in such a deter- 
mined manner, that I had not an inch of ’van- 
tage ground left, 

“Tt was but the gentleman which died here 
before yourself,” said Mrs. Crupp, “that fell in 
love—with a barmaid—and had his waistcoats 
took in directly, though much swelled by drink- 
ing.” 

“ Mrs. Crupp,” said J, “I must beg you not 
to connect the young lady in my case with a 
barmaid, or anything of that sort, 1f you please.” 

vr. ‘Copperfull, ” yeturned Mrs. Cru pp, nd 
a mother myself, and not likely. I ae your 
pardon, sir, if I intrude. I should never wish 
to intrude where I were not welcome. But you 
are a young gentleman, Mr. Copperfull, and my 
adwice to you is, to cheer up, sir, to keep a good 

















heart, and to know your own walue. If you was 
to tuke to something, sir,” said Mrs. Crupp, “if 
you was to take to skittles, now, which ts 
healthy, you might find it divert your mind, and 
do you good.” 

With these words, Mrs. Crupp, affeeting to be 
yery careful of the brandy—which was all gone 
—thanked me with a majestic eurtsey, and re- 
tired. As her figure disappeared into the gloom 
of the entry, this counsel certainly presented 
itself to my mind in the light of a slight liberty 
on Mrs. Crupp’s part; but, at the same time, I 
was content to receive it, in another point of 
view, as a word to the wise, and a warning in 
future to keep my secret better. 





CHAPTER XAVIT 


TOMMY TRADDLES. 


2T may have been in consequence of 
” Mrs. Crupp’s advice, and perhaps, 
for no better reason than because 
/ there was a certain similarity in the 
é “=4.3 sound of the words skittles and Trad- 
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S) iy dles, that it came into my head, next 
a~ ¥ day, to go and look after Traddles. The 
j time he had mentioned was more than out, 
and he lived in a little street near the Veterinary 
College at Camden Town, which was principally 
tenanted, as one of our clerks who lived in that 
direction informed me, by gentlemen students, 
who bought live donkeys, and made experi- 
ments on those quadrupeds in their private 
apartments. Having obtained from this clerk 
a direction to the academic grove in question, 
I set out, the same afternoon, to visit my old 
schoolfellow. 

I found that the street was not as desirable a 
one as I could have wished it to be, for the sake 
of Traddles. The inhabitants appeared to have 
a propensity to throw any little trifles they were 
not in want of, into the road: which not only 
made it rank and sloppy, but untidy too, on 
account of the cabbage-leaves. ‘The refuse was 
not wholly vegetable either, for I myself saw a 
Shoe, a doubled-up saucepan, a black bonnet, 
and an umbrella, in various stages of decompo- 
sition, as I was looking out for the number I 
wanted. 

The general air of the place reminded me 
forcibly of the days when I lived with Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber. An indescribable character of 
faded gentility that attached to the house I 
sought, and made it unlike all the other houses 
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in the street—though they were all built on one | 
monotonous pattern, and looked like the early | 
copies of a blundering boy who was learning to 
make houses, and had not yet got out of his ! 
cramped brick and mortar pothooks—reminded | | 
me still more of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. Hap- 
pening to arrive at the door as it was opened to 
the af.ernoon milkman, I was reminded of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mieawber more foreibly yet. | 

“ Now,” said the milkman to a very youthful | 
servant girl. “ Ilas that there little bill of mine 
been heard on?” | 

‘Oh, master says he’ll attend to it immediate,” 
was the reply. | 

‘‘Beeause,” said the milkman, going on as if 
he had received no answer, and speaking, as 1 | 
judged from his tone, rather for the edification | 
of somebody within the house, than of the | 
youthful servant—an impression which was | 
strengthened by Lis manner of glaring down the | 
passage—* Because that there little bill has been 
running so long, that I begin to believe it’s run | 
away altogether, and never won't be heerd of. 
Now, I’m not a going to stand it, you know!” 
said the milkman, still throwing his voice into 
the house, and glaring down the passage. 

As to his dealing in the mild article of milk, 
by-the-bye, there never was a greater anomaly. 
His deportment would have been fieree in a 
butcher or a brandy merchant. 

The voice of the youthful servant became | 
faint, but she seemed to me, from the action | 
of her lips, again to murmur that it would be 
attended to immediate. 

“T tell you what,” said the milkman, looking 
hard at her for the first time, and taking her by 
the chin, “are you fond of milk?” 

“Ves, I likes it,” she replied. 

“ Good,” said the milkman. 
have none to-morrow. D’ye hear? 


“Then you won't 
Not a frag- 


I thought she seemed, upon the whole, re- 
lieved, by the prospect of having any to-day. 
The milkman, after shaking his head at her, 
darkly, released her chin, and with anything 
rather than good will opened his can, and 
deposited the usual quantity in the family jug. 
This done, he went away, muttering, and uttered 
the cry of his trade next door, in a vindictive 
shriek. 

“Does Mr. Traddles live here?” I then in- 
quired. 

A mysterious voice from the end of the pas- 
sage replied “Yes.” Upon which the youthful 
servant replied ‘* Yes.” 

“Js he at home?” said I. 

Again the mysterious voice replied in the 


ment of milk you won’t have to-morrow.” 
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affirmative, and again the servant echoed it. 
Upon this, I walked in, and in pursuance of the 
servant’s directions walked up-stairs ; conscious 
as I passed the back parlour-door, that I was sur- 
veyed by a mysterious eye, probably belonging 
to the mysterious voice. 

When I got to the top of the stairs—the house 
was only a story high above the ground floor— 
‘Traddles was on the landing to meet me. He 
was delighted to see me, and gave me welcome, 
with great heartiness, to his little room. It was 
in the front of the house, and extremely neat, 
though sparely furnished. It was his only room, 
I saw; for there was a sofa-bedstead in it, and 
his blacking-brushes and blacking were among 
his books—on the top shelf, behind a dictionary. 
His table was covered with papers, and he was 
hard at work inan old coat. [looked at nothing, 
that I know of, but I saw everything, even to 
the prospect of a church upon his china ink- 
stand, as I sat down—and this, too, was a faculty 
confirmed in me in the old Micawber times. 
Various ingenious arrangements he had made, 
for the disguise of his chest of drawers, and 
the accommodation of his boots, his shaving- 
glass, and so forth, particularly impressed them- 
selves upon me, as evidences of the same 
‘Traddles, who used to make models of elephants’ 
dens in writing paper to put flies in; and to com- 
fort himself under ill-usage, with the memorable 
works of art I have so often mentioned. 

In a corner of the room was something neatly 
covered up with a large white cloth. I could 
not make out what that was. 

“'Traddles,” said I, shaking hands with him 
again, after I had sat down. “I am delighted 
f0See yous 

“Tam delighted to see you, Copperfield,” he 
returned. “Jam very glad indeed to see you. 
It was because I was thoroughly glad to see you 
when we met in Ely-place, and was sure you 
were thoroughly glad to see me, that I gave you 
this address instead of my address at chambers.” 

“Oh! You have chambers?” said I. 

“Why, I have the fourth of a room and a 
passage, and the fourth of a clerk,” returned 
Traddles. ‘Three others and myself unite to 
have a set of chambers—to look business-like— 
and we quarter the clerk too. MHalf-a-crown a 
week he costs me.” 

His old simple character and good temper, 
and something of his old unlucky fortune also, 
I thought, smiled at me in the smile with which 
he made this explanation. 

“Tes not because I have the least pride, 
Copperfield, you understand,” said Traddles, 
“that I don’t usually give my address here. It’s 
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only on account of those who come to me, who 
might not like to come here. For myself, I am 
fighting my way on in the world against difli- 
culties, and it would be ridiculous if I made a 
pretence of doing anything else.” 

‘You are reading for the bar, Mr. Waterbrook 
informed me?” said I. 

“Why yes,” said ‘Traddles, rubbing his hands, 
slowly over one another, ‘‘ J am reading for the 
bar. The fact is, I have just begun to keep my 
terms, after rather a long delay. It’s some time 
since: Diwas- articled,. butsthe payinent-of that 
hundred pounds was a great pull. A great pull!” 
said Traddles, with a wince, as if he had had a 
tooth out. 

“Do you know what I can’t help thinking of, 
Traddles, as I sit here looking at you?” I asked 
him. 

“ No,” said he. 

“ "That sky-blue suit you used to wear.” 

“Lord, to be sure!” cried Traddles, laughing. 
“Tight in the arms and legs, you know? Dear 
me! Well! Those were happy times, weren’t 
they?” 

“T think our schoolmaster might have made 
them happier, without doing any harm to any of 
us, I acknowledge,” I returned. 

‘Perhaps he might,” said Traddles. ‘ But 
dear me, there was a good deal of fun going on. 
Do you remember the nights in the bedroom ? 
When we used to have the suppers? And when 
you used to tell the stories? Ha, ha, ha! And 
do you remember when I got caned for crying 
about Mr. Mell? Old Creakle! I should like 
to see him again, too!” 

“He was a. brite to sou, Traddles,” said. I, 
indignantly ; for his good humour made me feel 
as if I had seen him beaten but yesterday. 

“Do you think so?” returned Traddles. 
“ Really? Perhaps he was, rather. But it’s all 
over, a long while. Old Creakle!” 

“You were brought up by an uncle, then?” 
said I. 

“Of course I was!” said Traddles. ‘The 
one I was always goingto wrilteto. And always 
didn’t,,eh! Ha, ha;-ha! Yes, I had an: unclt 
then. He died soon after I left school.” 

Amdeed| ¥ 

“Ves. He wasa retired—what do you call it! 
—draper—cloth-merchant—and had made me 
his heir. But he didn’t like me when I grew up.” 

“Do you really mean that?” said I, He 
was so composed, that I fancied he must have 
some other meaning. ; 

‘““O dear yes, Copperfield! I mean it,” re- 
plied Traddles. “It was an unfortunate thing, 
but he didn’t like me at all. He said I wasn’t 
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at all what he expected, and so he married his 
housekeeper.” 

“ And what did you do?” I asked. 

“JT didn’t do anything in particular,” said 
Traddles. ‘1 lived with them, waiting to be 
put out in the world, until his gout unfortu- 
nately flew to his stomach—and so he died, and 
so she married a young man, and so I wasn't 
provided for.” 

“ Did you get nothing, Traddles, after all?” | 

“OQ dear yes! said ‘Traddles. “1 ‘got. fifty 
pounds. I had never been brought up to any 
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profession, and at first I was at a loss what to 
do for myself. However, I began, with the 
assistance of the son of a professional man, who 
had been to Salem House—Yawler, with his 
nose on one side. Do you recollect him?” 

Nos Idfechad. tot. been“there with: me: all 
the noses were straight in my day. 

“Tt. don't- matter, said: "Traddles.. “I heean, 
by means of his assistance, to copy law writings. 
That didn’t answer very well; and then I be- 
gan to state cases for them, and make abstracts, 
and do that sort of work. For I ama plodaing 
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kind of fellow, Copperfield, and had learnt the | 
way of doing such things pithily. Well! That 
put it in my head to enter myself as a law- 
student; and that ran away with all that was 
left of the fifty pounds. Yawler recommended 
me to one or two other offices, however—Mr. 
Waterbrook’s for one—and I got a good many | 
jobs. I was fortunate enough, too, to become | 
acquainted with a person in the publishing way, | 
who was getting up an Encyclopzedia, and he 
set me to work ; and, indeed” (glancing at his 
table), “Tam at work for him at this minute. 
I am not a bad compiler, Copperfield,” said 





Traddles, preserving the same air of cheerful 
confidence in all he said; “ but I have no inven- 
tion at all, not a particle. I suppose there 
never was a young man with less originality than 
Ihave: 

As Traddles seemed to expect that I should 
assent to this as a matter of course, I nodded ; 
and he went on, with the same sprightly pa- 
tience —I can find no better expression — as 
before. 

“So, by little and little, and not living high, 
I managed to scrape up the hundred pounds at 
last,” said Traddles ; ‘‘and thank Heaven that’s 
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-ctd—though it was—though it certainly was,” 
said Traddles, wincing again as if he had had 
another tooth out, “a pull. Tam living by the 
rt of work I have mentioned, still, and I hope, 
one ol these days, to get connected with some 
newspaper, Which would almost be the making 
of any fortune. Now, Copperfield, you are so 
exacily what you used to be, with that agreeable 
faces “it sso’ pleasant: to -see ou; that] 
shan’t conceal anything. ‘Therefore you must 
now that I am engaged.” 
Engaged } h Dora! 
“one. 1S a ctirate’s daughter, said: Traddies * 
‘one of ten, down in Devonshire. Yes!” For 
he saw me glance, involuntarily, at the prospect 
onthe inkstiand, “That's the ‘church! You 
ome round here, to the left, outsof this gate,” 
tracing his finger along the inkstand, “and exactly 
where 1 hold this pen, there stands the house— 
reing, you understand, towards the church.” 
‘The dehgnt with which he entered into these 
particulars did not fully present itself to me 
until afterwards ; for my selfish thoughts were 
inaking a ground-plan of Mr. Spenlow’s house 
and garden at the same moment. 
“She is such a dear girl!” said Traddles ; 
‘-a little older than me, but the dearest girl! I 
'| told you I was going out of town? I have been 
|» «lown there, I. walked’ there, and I avalked 
back, and I had the most delightful time! I 
dare say ours is likely to be a rather long en- 
agement, but our motto is ‘ Wait and hope!’ 
We always say that. ‘Wait and hope,’ we 
always say. And she would wait, Copperfield, 
ull she was sixty—any age you can mention— 
ior me!” 

‘Yraddles rose from his chair, and with a tri- 
umphant smile, put his hand upon the white 
| cloth I had observed. 
| ‘- However,” he said, “it’s not that we haven’t 

made a beginning towards housekeeping. No, 
| no; we have begun. We must get on by de- 
|! grees, but we have begun. Here,” drawing the 
| cloth off with great pride and care, “are two pieces 

of furniture to commence with. This flower- 
| pot and stand, she bought herself. You put 

that in a parlour-window,” said Traddles, falling 
|| a little back from it to survey it with the greater 

admiration, “with a plant in it, and—there you 
| are! ‘This little round table with the marble top 
(its two feet ten in circumference), 7 bought. 
You want to lay a book down, you know, or 
somebody comes to see you or your wife, and 
wants a place to stand a cup of tea upon, and 
| —and there you are again!” said ‘fraddles. 
“It’s an admirable picce of workmanship—firm 


ap a rock!” 
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I praised them both, highly, and Tracdles 
replaced the covering as carefully as he had re- 
moved It. 

“Tt's not a great deal towards the furnish- 
ing,” said ‘Fraddles, © but it’s something. ‘The 
table-cloths, and pillow-cases, and articles of 
that kind, are what discourage me most, Cop- 
perfield. So does the ironmongery — candle- 
boxes, and gridirons, and that sort of neces- 
saries — because those things tell, and mount 
ups Flowever.* Watteand! hoje.” And oT-as- 
sure vou she’s the dearest girl !’ 

"OT ain-quile -certainvof at, -sa1d) 1. 

“Tn the meantime,” said Traddles, coming back 
to his chair; “and this is the end of my prosing 
about myself, I get onas wellasI can. I don’t 
make much, but I don’t spend much. In gene- 
ral, I board with the people down-stairs, who 
are very agreeable people indeed. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Micawber have seen a good deal of 
hife, and are excellent company.” 

“My dear Traddles!” I quickly exclaimed. 
“\hat are you talking about ?” 

Traddles looked at me, as if he wondered 
what / was talking about. 

‘Mire and. Mrs. Mieawber!” I tepeated, 
‘Why, Iam intimately acquainted with them !” 

An opportune double knock at the door, 
which I knew well from old experience in 
Windsor Terrace, and which nobody but Mr. 
Micawber could ever have knocked at that 
door, resolved any doubt in my mind as to 
their being my old friends. I begged Traddles 
to ask his landlord to walk up. ‘Traddles ac- 
cordingly did so, over the banister; and Mr. 
Micawber, not a bit changed—his tights, his 
stick, his shirt-collar, and his eye-glass, all the 
same as ever—came into the room with a genteel 
and youthful air. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Traddles,” said Mr. 
Micawber, with the old roll in his voice, as he 
checked himself in humming a soft tune. “TI 
was not aware that there was any individual, 
alien to this tenement, in your sanctum.” 

Mr. Micawber slightly bowed to me, and 
pulled up his shirt-collar. 

“How do you do, Mr. Micawber ?” said I. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “ you are exceed- 
ingly obliging, Lam 7 statu guo.” 

“And Mrs. Micawber?” I pursued. 

“Sir” said Mr. Micawber, “she is also, 
thank God, ¢ sta/u quo.” 

* And the children, Mr. Micawber?” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “1 rejoice to reply 
that they are, likewise, in the enjoyment of salu- 
brity.” 

All this time, Mr. Micawber had not known 
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me in the least, though he had stood face to 
face with me. But now, secing me smile, he 
esamined my features with more attention, fell 
back, cried, “Is it possible! Have I the 
pleasure of again beholding Copperfield !” and 
shook me by both hands with the utmost fer- 
vour. 

“Good Ileaven, Mr. Traddles!” said Mr. 
Micawber, ‘to think that I should find you 
acquainted with the friend of my youth, the 
companion of earlier days! My dear!” calling 
over the banisters to Mrs. Micawber, while 
Traddles looked (with reason) not a little 
amazed at this description of me. ‘“ Here is 
agentleman in Mr. Traddles’s apartment, whom 
he wishes to have the pleasure of presenting to 
you, my love !” 

Mr. Micawber immediately reappeared, and 
shook hands with me again. 

“And how is our good friend the Doctor, 
Copperfield ?” said Mr. Micawber, “ and all 
the-circlevat Canterbury 

“YT have none but good accounts of them,” 
Said. Je 

“JT am most delighted to hear it,” said Mr. 
Micawber. ‘It was at Canterbury where we 
last met. Within the shadow, I may figura- 
tively say, of that religious edifice immortalised 
by Chaucer, which was anciently the resort of 
Pilgrims from the remotest corners of—in short,” 
said Mr. Micawber, “in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Cathedral.” 

Ireplied that it was. Mr. Micawber con- 
tinued talking as volubly as he could; but not, 
I thought, without showing, by some marks of 
concern in his countenance, that he was sensible 
of sounds in the next room, as of Mrs. Micaw- 
ber washing her hands, and hurriedly opening 
and shutting drawers that were uneasy in their 
action. 

“You find us, Copperfield,” said Mr. Micaw- 
ber, with one eye on Traddles, “at present 
established, on what may be designated as a 
small and unassuming scale; but, you are aware 
that I have, in the course of my career, sur- 
mounted difficulties, and conquered obstacles. 
You are no stranger to the fact, that there have 
been periods of my life, when it has been requi- 
site that I should pause, until certain expected 
events should turn up ; when it has been neces- 
sary that I should fall back, before making what 
T trust I shall not be accused of presumption in 
terming—a spring. ‘The present is one of those 
momentous stages in the hfe of man. You find 
me, fallen back, /or a spring; and I have every 
reason to believe that a vigorous leap will shortly 
be the result.” 
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JT was expressing my satisfaction, when Mrs, 
Micawber came in; a little more slatternly than 


she used to be, or so she seemed now, to my 
unaccustomed eyes, but still with some prepara- 
tion of herself for company, and with a pair of 
brown gloves on. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, leading her 
towards me. “Here is a gentleman of the 
name of Copperfield, who wishes to renew his 
acquaintance with you.” 

It would have been better, as it turned out, 
to have led gently up to his announcemcut, for 
Mrs. Micawber, being in a delicate state of 
health, was overcome by it, and was taken so 
unwell, that Mr. Micawber was obliged, in grvat 
trepidation, to run down to the water-butt in the 
back-yard, and draw a basinful to lave her brow 
with. She presently revived, however, and was 
really pleased to see me. We had half an hour’s 
talk, altogether; and I asked her about the 
twins; awho, she said, were —“@rowis great 
creatures ;” and after Master and Miss Mh- 
cawber, whom she described as “absolute 
giants,” but they were not produced on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Micawber was very anxious that I should 
stay to dinner. I should not have been averse 
to do so, but that I imagined I detected trouble, 
and calculation relative to the extent of the cold 
meat, in Mrs. Micawber’s eye. I therefore 
pleaded another engagement; and observing 
that Mrs, Micawber’s spirits were immediately 
lightened, I resisted all persuasion to forego it. 

But I told Traddles, and Mr. and Mrs. Mi- 
cawber, that before I could think of leaving, 
they must appoint a day when they would come 
and dine with me. The occupations to which 
Traddles stood pledged, rendered it necessary 
to fix a somewhat distant one; but an appoint- 
ment was made for the purpose, that suited us 
all, and then I took my leave. 

Mr. Micawber, under pretence of showing me 
a nearer way than that by which I had come, 
accompanied «meéxto: the: comer ot. thestreet; 
being anxious (he explained to me) to say a few 
words to an old friend, in confidence. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, 
“T need harcly tell you that to have beneath 
our roof, under existing circumstances, a mind 
like that which gleams—if I may be allowed 
the expression—which gleams—in your friend 
Traddles, is an unspeakable comfort. With a 
washerwoman, who exposes hard-bake for sale 
in her parlour-window, dwelling next door, and 
a Bow-street officer residing over the way, you 
may lnagine that his society is a source of con- 
solation to inyself and to Mrs. Micawber. Iam 
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at present, my dear Copperfield, engaged in the 
sale of com upon commission. It is not an 
avocation of a remunerative deseription—in 
other words it does of pay—and some tempo- 
rary embarrassments of a pecuniary nature have 
been the consequence. I am. however, delighted 
to add that I have now an immediate prospect 
of something turning up (I am not at liberty to 
say in what direction), which I trust will enable 
me to provide, permanently, both for myself and 
for your friend Traddles, in whom I have an 
unatfected interest. Yon may, perhaps, be pre- 
pared to hear that Mrs. Micawber is in a state 
of health which renders it not wholly improbable 
that an addition may be ultimately made to 
those pledges of affection which—in short, to 
the infantine group. Mrs. Micawber’s family 
have been so good as to express their dissatis- 
faction at this state of things. Ihave merely to 
observe that Iam not aware it is any business 
of theirs, and that I repel that exhibition of 
feeling with scorn, and with defiance !” 

Mr. Micawber then shook hands with me 
again, and left me. 











CHAPTER AX VATI, 


MR. MICAWBER’S GAUNTLET. 


NTIL the day arrived on which I 
was to entertain my newly found old 
friends, I lived principally on Dora 
band: cofec,. Ii my Jove-lont ccon- 
dition, my appetite languished ; and 
; I was glad of it, for I felt as though 
ai it would have been an act of perfidy 
‘%</ towards Dora to have a natural relish for 
my dinner. The quantity of walking exercise I 
took, was not in this respect attended with its 
usual consequence, as the disappointment coun- 
teracted the fresh air. I have my doubts, too, 
founded on the acute experience acquired at 
this period of my life, whether a sound enjoy- 
ment of animal food can develop itself freely in 
any human subject who is always in torment 
from tight boots. I think the extremities require 
to be at peace before the stomach will conduct 
itself with vigour. 

On the occasion of this domestic little party, 
I did not repeat my former extensive prepara- 
tions. I merely provided a pair of soles, a small 
leg of mutton, and a pigeon-pie. Mrs. Crupp 
broke out into rebellion on my first bashful hint 
in reference to the cooking of the fish and joint, 
and said, with a dignified sense of injury, “No! 
No, sir! You will not ask me sich a thing, for 
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you are better acquainted with me than to sup- 
pose me capable of doing what I cannot do 
with aimpial satisfaction to my own feelings!” 
But, in the end, a compromise was effected ; 
and Mrs. Crupp consented to achieve this feat, 
on condition that I dined from home for a fort- 
night afterwards. 

And here I may remark, that what I under- 
went from Mrs. Crupp, in consequence of the 
tyranny she established over me, was dreadful. 
I never was so much afraid of any one. We 
made a compromise of everything. If I hesi- 
tated, she was taken with that wonderful dis- 
order which was always lying in ambush in her 
system, ready, at the shortest notice, to prey 
upon her vitals. If I rang the bell impatiently, 
after half-a-dozen unavailing modest pulls, and 
she appeared at last—which was not by any 
means to be relied upon—she would appear 
with a reproachful aspect, sink breathless on a 
chair near the door, lay her hand upon her nan- 
keen bosom, and become so ill, that I was glad, 
at any sacrifice of brandy or anything else, to 
get nid of her. If I objected to having my bed 
made at five o’clock in the afternoon—which I 
éo still think an uncomfortable arrangement— 
one motion of her hand towards the same nan- 
keen region of wounded sensibility was enough 
to make me falter an apology. In short, I would 
have done anything in an honourable way rather 
than give Mrs. Crupp offence ; and she was the 
terror of my life. 

I bought a second-hand dumb-waiter for this 
dinner-party, in preference to re-engaging the 
handy young man; against whom I had con- 
ceived a prejudice, in consequence of meeting 
him in the Strand, one Sunday morning, in a 
waistcoat remarkably like one of mine, which 
had been missing since the former occasion. 
The “ young gal” was re-engaged ; but on the 
stipulation that she should only bring in the 
dishes, and then withdraw to the landing-place, 
beyond the outer door ; where a habit of sniffing 
she had contracted would be lost upon the 
guests, and where her retiring on the plates 
would be a physical impossibility. 

Having laid in the materials for a bowl of 
punch, to be compounded by Mr. Micawber ; 
having provided a bottle of lavender-water, two 
wax candles, a paper of mixed pins, and a pin- 
cushion, to assist Mrs. Micawber in her toilette, 
at my dressing-table ; having also cansed the 
fire in my bedroom to be lighted for Mrs. 
Micawber’s convenience ; and having laid the 
cloth with my own hands, I awaited the result 
with composure. an 

At the appointed time, my three visitors 
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arrived together, Mr. Micawber with more 
shirt-collar than usual, and a new ribbon to 
his eye-glass; Mrs. Micawber with her cap in 
a whity-brown paper parcel ; Traddles carrying 
the pareel, and supporting Mrs. Micawber on 
his arm. They were all delighted with my resi- 
dence. When I conducted Mrs. Micawber to 
my dressing-tabie, and she saw the scale on 
which it was prepared for her, she was in such 
raptures, that she called Mr. Micawber to come 
in and look. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, 
“this is luxurious. ‘This is a way of life which 
reminds me of the period when I was myself in 
a state of celibacy, and Mrs. Micawber had not 
yet been solicited to plight her faith at the 
Hymeneal altar.” 

‘“‘He means, solicited by him, Mr. Copper- 
field,” said Mrs. Micawber archly. ‘He cannot 
answer for others.” 

“Ny dear,” returned Mr. Micawber with 
sudden seriousness, “I have no desire to answer 
for others. I am too well aware that when, 
in the inscrutable decrees of Fate, you were 
reserved for me, it 1s possible you may have 
been reserved for one destined, after a pro- 
tracted struggle, at length to fall a victim to 
pecuniary involvements of a complicated nature. 
Tunderstand your allusion, my love. I regret 
it, but. 1 can‘béar 1,” 

“ Micawber!” exclaimed Mrs. Muicawber, in 
tears, ‘‘ Have I deserved this! I, who never 
have deserted you; who never zz// desert you, 
Micawber !” 

“My love,” said Mr. Micawber, much 
affected, “you will forgive, and our old and 
tried friend Copperfield will, I am sure, forgive, 
the momentary laceration of a wounded spit, 
made sensitive by a recent collision with the 
Minion of Power—in other words, with a ribald 
Turncock attached to the water-works—and 
will pity, not condemn, its excesses.” 

Mr, Micawber then embraced Mrs. Micawber, 
and pressed my hand; leaving me to infer from 
this broken allusion that his domestic supply of 
water had been cut off that afternoon, in con- 
sequence of default in the payment of the com- 
pany’s rates. 

To divert his thoughts from this melancholy 
subject, I informed Mr, Micawber that I relied 
upon him for a bowl of punch, and led him 
to the lemons. His recent despondency, not to 
say despair, was gone in a moment. I never 
saw a man so thoroughly enjoy himself amid the 
fragrance of lemon-peel and sugar, the odour of 
burning rum, and the steam of boiling water, as 
Mr. Micawber did that afternoon. It was won- 
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derful to see his face shining at us out of a thin 
cloud of these delicate fumes, as he stirred, and 
mixed, and tasted, and looked as if he were 
making, instead of punch, a fortune for his 
family down to the latest posterity. As to Mrs. 
Micawber, I don't know whether it was the 
effect of the cap, or the lavender-water, or the 
pins, or the fire, or the wax candles, but she 
came Out of my room, comparatively speaking, 
lovely. And the lark was never gayer than that 
excellent woman. 

I suppose—I never ventured to inquire, but I 
suppose—that Mrs. Crupp, after frying the soles, 
was taken ill. Because we broke down at that 
point. The leg of mutton came up very red 
within, and very pale without: besides having 
a foreign substance of a gritty nature sprinkled 
over it, as if it had had a fall into the ashes of 
that remarkable kitchen fire-place. But we were 
not in a condition to judge of this fact from the 
appearance of the gravy, forasmuch as the 
“young gal” had dropped it all upon the stairs 
—where it remained, by-the-bye, in a long train, 
until it was worn out. The pigeon-pie was not 
bad, but it was a delusive pie: the crust being 
like a disappointing head, phrenologically speak- 
ing: full of lumps and bumps, with nothing par- 
ticular underneath. In short, the banquet was 
such a failure that I should have been quite 
unhappy—about the failure, I mean, for I was 
always unhappy about Dora—if I had not been 
relieved by the great good-humour of my com- 
pany, and by a bright suggestion from Mr, 
Micawber. 

“My dear friend Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “accidents will occur in the best- 
regulated families ; and in families not regulated 
by that pervading influence which sanctifies 
while it enhances the—a—I would say, in short, 
by the influence of woman, in the lofty character 
of Wife, they may be expected with confidence, 
and must be borne with philosophy. If you 
will allow me to take the liberty of remarking 
that there are few comestibles better, in their 
way, than a Devil, and that I believe, with a 
little division of labour, we could accomplish a 
good one if the young person in attendance 
could produce a gridiron, I would put it to you, 
that this little misfortune may be easily re- 
paired.” 

There was a gridiron in the pantry, on which 
my morning rasher of bacon was cooked. We 
had it in, ina twinkling, and immediately applied 
ourselves to carrying Mr. Micawber’s idea into 
effect. The division of labour to which he had 
referred was this:—Traddles cut the mutton 
into slices; Mr. Micawber ‘who could do any- 
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fl Mrs. AP camber peated, and continually 
some mushrocm ketchup ina little sauce- 
When we had shees enough done ty begin 
we fell-to, with our sleeves stl tucked up 
wahoo er ats, nyore’ shees: spumering il tala 
) the fire, and our attention divided between 
32 tton On-our plates, aid the mutton then 
preparing. 

What with the novelty of this cookery, the ex- 
cellence of it, the bustle of it, the freyucnt start- 
il » t> look after it, the frequent sitting 
ty | tp se of it as the eris psices cine. off the 
{ hot and hot, the ae so busy, so 
fushel with the fire, so amused, and in the 
midst of such a tempting noise and savour, we 
reduced the leg of mutton to the bone. My 
own appetite came back miraculously. I am 
ashamed. ‘to fecord it, but. 1 really believe I 
forgot Dora for a little while. I am satisfied 
that “Miro and “Mrsy Mieawber could’ not have 
¢ enjoy cd the feast more if they had sold a bed to 
provideit. Traddles laughed as heartily, almost 
the whole time, as he ate and worked. Indeed 
Wwerall id. allnt -onees and) I dare. say-ahere 
never was a greater success, 

We were at the height of our enjoyment, and 
were all busily engaged, in our several depart- 
ments, endeavouring to bring the last batch of 
slices to a state of perfection that should crown 
the feast, when I was aware of a strange presence 
in the room, and my eyes encountered those of 
the staid Littimer, standing hat in hand before 
Tie: 

‘What's the matter?” I involuntarily asked. 

“Tr bee your pardon, sir, UV swase directed” to 
come in. Is my master not here, sir?” 

ean 

“have yourvot seen: hin sir?” 

“wo; dont you-come frony lim? ” 

Not immediately so, sir.” 

“Did he tell you you would find him here?” 

“Not exactly so, sir. But I should think he 
might be here to-morrow, as he has not been 
here to-day.” 

‘Is he coming up from Oxford ?” 

“TT beg, sir,” he returned respectfully, “that 
you will be seated, and allow me to do this.” 
With which he took the fork from my unresisting 
hand, and bent over the gridiron, as if his w hole 
attention were concentrated on it. 

We should not have been much discomposed, 
I dare say, by the ap pearance of Steerforth him- 
self, but we became in a moment the meckest of 
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the meck before his respectable serving-man. 
Mr. Micawber, humming a tune, to show that 
he was quite at case, subsided into his chair, with 
the handle of a hastily concealed fork sticking 
out of the bosom of his coat, as if he had 
stabbed himself. Mrs. Micawber put on her 
brown gloves, and assumed a genteel languor. 
Traddles ran his greasy hands throu wh his “hair, 
and stood it bolt upright, and stared in con- 
fusion on the table-cloth. «As for me, I was a 
mere infant at the head of my own table; and 
hardly ventured to glance at the respectable 
phenomenon, who had come from IIcaven knows 
where, to put my establishment to rights. 

Meanwhile he took the mutton oif the grid- 
iron, and gravely handed it round. We all took 
some, but our appreciation of it was gone, and 
we merely made a show of eating it. As we 
severally pushed away our plates, he noiselessly 
removed them, and set on the cheese. He took 
that off, too, when it was done with; cleared the 
table; piled everything on the dumb-waiter ; 
gave us our wine-glasses; and, of his own 
accord, wheeled the dumb-waiter into the pantry. 
All this was done ina perfect manner, and he 
never raised his eyes from what he was about. 
Yet, his very elbows, when he had his back 
towards me, seemed to teem with the expression 
of his fixed opinion that I was extremely young. 

“Can Ido anything more, sir?” 

{ thanked him and said No; but would he 
take no dinner himself? 

* None «lam obliged to you, sir.” 

“Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford?” 

**T bes your pardon, sir?” 

“Ys Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford?” 

YT should imagine that he might be here to- 
morrow, sir. I rather thought he might have 
been here to-day, sir. The mistake is mine, no 
doubt, sir.” 

“Tf you should see him first—” said I. 

“Tf you'll excuse me, sir, I don't think I shall 
sec him first.” 

“In case you do,” said I, “ pray say that Tam 
sorry he was not here to-day, as an old school- 
fellow of his was here.” 

“Indeed, sir!” and he divided a bow between 
me and Traddles, with a glance at the latter. 

Te was moving sofily to the door, when, in a 
forlorn hope of saying something ‘naturally — 
which I never could, to this man—I said : 

“Ol bitumen!” 

ee Sir | ” 

“Did you remain long at Yarmouth, 
time ?” 

‘Not particularly so, sir.” 

“You saw the boat completed ?” 


that 
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I remained behind on purpose to 


” 


cs; Sir 
see the boat completed 

‘i know!? He raised his eyes to mine re- 
spectiully, ‘Mr. Steertorth has not seen it yet, 
1 suppose?” 

* { really can’t say, sir. I think—but I really 
can't say, sir. I wish yon good night, sir.” 

Ife comprehended everybody present, in the 
respecuul bow with which he followed these 
words, and disappeared. My visitors seemed to 
breathe more freely when he was gone; but my 
own relief was very great, for besides the con- 
straint, arising from that extraordinary sense of 
being at a disadvantage which I always had in 
this man’s presence, my conscience had em- 
barrassed me with whispers that I had mistrusted 
his master, and I could not repress a vague un- 
easy dread that he might find it out. How was 
it, having so little in reality to conceal, that I 
always did fecl as if this man were finding me 
out P 

My. Micawber roused me from this reflection, 
which was blended with a certain remorscful 
apprehension of seeing Steerforth himself, by 
bestowing many encomiums on the absent 
Littimer as a most respectable fellow, and a 
thoroughly admirable servant. Mr. Micawber, I 
may remark, had taken his full share of the 
general bow, and had received it with infinite 
condescension. 

“But punch, my‘dear Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Micawber, tasting it, “like time and tide, waits 
for no man. Ah! it is at the present moment 
in high flavour. My love, will you give me your 
opinion ?” 

Mrs. Micawber pronounced it excellent. 

“Then I will drink,” said Mr. Micawber, “ if 
my friend Copperfield will permit me to take 
that social liberty, to the days when my friend 
Copperfield and myself were younger, and fought 
our way in the world side by side. I may say, 
of myself and Copperfield, in words we have 
sung together before now, that 


‘We twa’ hae run about the braes 
And pu’d the gowans fine’ 


—in a figurative point of view—-on several oc- 
casions. I am not exactly aware,” said Mr. 
Micawber, with the old roll in his voice, and the 
old indescribable air of saying something genteel, 
“what gowans may be, but I have no doubt 
that Copperfield and myself would frequently 
have taken a pull at them, if it had been 
feasible.” 

Mr. Micawber, at the then present moment, 
took a pull at his punch. So we all did: 
Traddles evidently lost in wondering at what 


distant time Mr. Micawber and I could have 
been comrades in the battle of the world. 

Alen saul Mi Micawber, clearing his 
throat, and wartning with the punch and with 
the fire. “My dear, another glass 2?” 

Mrs. Micawber said it must be very little, but 
we couldn't alluw that, so it was a glassful. 

“As we are quite confidential here, Mr. Cop- 
perfield,” said Mrs, Micawber, sipping her punch, 
“Mr. Traddles being a part of our domesticity, 
I should much like to have your opinion on 
Mr. Micawber’s prospects. For corn,” said 
Mrs. Micawber argumentatively, “as I have re- 
peatediy said to Mr. Micawber, may be gentle- 
manly, but it is not remunerative. Commission 
to the extent of two and ninepence in a fortnight 
cannot, however limited our ideas, be considered 
remunerative.” 

We were all agreed upon that. 

“ Then,” said Mrs, Micawber, who prided her- 
self on taking a clear view of things, and keep- 
ing Mr. Micawber straight by her woman’s 
wisdom, when he might otherwise go a little 
crooked, “then I ask myself this question. If 
corn is not to be relied upon, what is? Are 
coals to be relied upon? Not at all. We have 
turned our attention to that experiment, on the 
suggestion of my family, and we find it fal- 
lacious.” 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair with 
his hands in his pockets, eyed us aside, and 
nodded his head, as much as to say that the case 
was very clearly put. 

“The articles of corn and coals,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, still more argumentatively, “ being 
equally out of the question, Mr. Copperfield, I 
naturally look round the world, and say, ‘What 
is there in which a person of Mr. Micawber’s 
talent is likely to succeed?’ And I exclude the 
doing anything on commission, because com- 
mission is not a certainty. What is best suited 
to a person of Mr. Micawber’s peculiar tempera- 
ment is, I am convinced, a certainty.” 

Traddles and I both expressed, by a feeling 
murmur, that this great discovery was no doubt 
true of Mr. Micawber, and that it did him much 
credit. 

“JT will not conceal from you, my dear Mr, 
Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “that 7 have 
long felt the Brewing business to be particularly 
adapted to Mr. Micawber. Look at Barclay 
and Perkins! Look at Truman, Hanbury, and 
Buxton! It is on that extensive footing that 
Mr. Micawber, I know from my own knowledge 
of him, is calculated to shine; and the profits, 1 
am told, are e-NoR—mous! But if Mr. Micaw- 
ber cannot get into those firms—which decline 
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to answer his letters, when he offers his services 
even in an inferior capacity—what ts the use of 
dwelling upon that idea? None. I may have a 
conviction that Mr, Micawber’s manners—” 

“Frei! Really omy lear,” interposed. Nir, 
Micawber. 

“My love, be silent,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
laying her brown glove on his hand. “I may 
have a conviction, Mr. Copperfield, that Mr. 
Micawber’s manners pecuharly qualify him for 
the Banking business. I may argue within my- 
self that if 7 had a deposit at a banking-house, 
the manners of Mr, Micawber, as representing 
that banking-house, would inspire confidence, 
and must extend the connection. But if the 
various banking-houses refuse to avail them- 
selves of Mr. Micawber’s abilities, or receive the 
offer of them with contumely, what 1s the use of 
dwelling upon ¢Aa¢ idea? None. As to originat- 
ing a banking-business, I may know that there 
are members of my family who, if they chose to 
place their money in Mr. Micawber’s hands, 
night found an establishment of that description. 
But if they do xof choose to place their money 
mm Mr. Mieawber’s hands—which they don’t— 
what is the use of that? Again I contend that we 
are no farther advanced than we were before.” 

J shook my head, and said, “ Not a bit.” 
Traddles also shook his head, and said, “ Not a 
Di 

“What do I deduce from this?” Mrs. Micaw- 
ber went on to say, still with the same air of 
putting acase lucidly. “What is the conclusion, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield, to which I am irre- 
sistibly brought?) Am I wrong in saying, it is 
clear that we must live ?” 

answered, Not atall!” and: Traddies-an- 
swered, “ Not at all!” and 1] found myself after- 
wards sagely adding, alone, that a person must 
cither live or die. 

“Just so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. ‘It is 
precisely that. And the fact is, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield, that we can vof live without some- 
thing widely different from existing circumstances 
shortly turning up. Now I am convinced my- 
self, and this 1 have pointed out to Mr. Micaw- 
ber several times of late, that things cannot be 
expected to tum up of themselves. We must, in 
i Ineasure, assist to turn them up. I may be 
wrong, but I have formed that opinion.” 

Both Traddles and J applauded it highly. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Micawber. “Then 
what do I recommend? Here is Mr. Micaw- 
ber with a variety of qualifications—with great 
talent—” 

“ Really, my love,” said Mr. Micawber. 

“* Pray, my dear, allow me to conclude. Here 
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is Mr. Micawber, witha variety of qualifications, 
with great talent—/ should say, with genius, but 
that may be the partiality of a wife—” 

Traddles and I both murmured ‘ No.” 

* And here is Mr. Micawber without any suit- 
able position or employment. Where does that 
responsibility rest? Clearly on society. Then 
1 would make a fact so diszraceful known, and 
boldly challenge society to set it right. It ap- 
pears to me, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” said 
Mrs. Micawber, forcibly, “ that what Mr. Micaw- 
ber has to do, is to throw down the gauntlet to 
society, and -say, in-eftect, “Show me-iwho ovill 
take: that up...Lbet the party immediately ‘step 
forward,” ” 

] ventured to ask Mrs. Micawber how this 
was to be done. 

“ By advertising,” said Mrs. Micawber—“ in 
all the papers. It appears to me, that what Mr, 
Micawber has to do, in justice to himself, in 
justice to his family, and I will even go so far as 
to say in justice to society, by which he has been 
hitherto overlooked, is to advertise in all the 
papers ; to describe himself plainly as so and so, 
with .such and such qualifications, and to put it 
thus: ‘Mow employ me, on remunerative terms, 
and address, post-paid, to II” AZ, Post Office, 
Camden ‘Town.” 

“This idea of Mrs. Micawber’s, my dear 
Copperfield,” said Mr, Micawber, making his 
shirt-collar meet in front of his chin, and glancing 
at me sideways, “‘is, in fact, the Leap to which 
J alluded, when I last had the pleasure of seeing 
yous 

“ Advertising is rather expensive,” I remarked, 
dubiously. 

“Exactly so!” said Mrs. Micawber, preserv- 
ing the same logical air, “ Quite true, my dear 
Mr. Copperfield! I have made the identical 
observation to Mr. Micawber. It is for that 
reason especially, that 1 think Mr. Micawber 
ought (as I have already said, in justice to him- 
self, in justice to his family, and in justice to 
society) to raise a certain sum of money—on a 
bill.” 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair, 
trifled with his eye-glass, and cast his eyes up at 
the ceiling; but 1 thought him observant of 
‘Traddles, too, who was looking at the fire. 

“Tr no member of my family,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, ‘is possessed of sufficient natural 
fecling to negotiate that bill—I believe there is 
a better business-term to express what I mean—” 

Mr, Micawber, with his eyes still cast up at 
the ceiling, suggested “ Discount.” 

“lo discount that bill,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
“then my opinion is, that Mr. Micawber should 
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go into the City, should take that bill into the 
Money Market, and should dispose of it for 
what he can get. If the individuals in the 
Money Market oblige Mr. Micawber to sustain 
a great sacrifice, that is between themselves and 
their consciences. I view it, steadily, as an in- 
vestment. I recommend Mr. Micawber, my 
dear Mr. Copperfield, to do the same; to regard 
it as an investment which is sure of return, and 
to make up his mind to avy sacrifice.” 

I felt, but I am sure I don’t know why, that 
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this was selfdenying and devoted in Mrs. Micaw- 
ber; and! 1. wittered: a-murmur to: that ‘effect. 
Traddles, who took his tone from me, did lke- 
wise, still looking at the fire. 

“J will not,” said Mrs. Micawber, finishing 
her punch, and gathering her scarf about her 
shoulders, preparatory to her withdrawal to my 
bedroom; ‘1 will not protract these remarks 
on the subject of Mr. Micawber’s pecuniary 
affairs. At your fireside, my dear Mr. Copper- 
field, and in the presence of Mr. Traddles, who, 





‘“I1E WAS FAST ASLEEP; LYING, EASILY, WITH HIS HEAD UPON HIS ARM, AS 1 HAD OFTEN SEEN HIM 
LIE AT SCHOOL.” 


though not so old a friend, is quite one of our- 
selves, I could not refrain from making you 
acquainted with the course / advise Mr. Micaw- 
ber to take. I feel that the time is arrived when 
Mr. Micawber should exert himself and—I will 
add—assert himself, and it appears to me that 
these are the means. I am aware that I am 
merely a female, and that a masculine judgment 
is usually considered more competent to the 
discussion of such questions; still I must not 
forget that, when I lived at home with my papa 
David COPPERFIELD, I}. 
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and mamma, my papa was in the habit of say- 
ing, ‘Emma’s form is fragile, but her grasp of a 
subject is inferior to none,’ That my papa was 
too partial, I well know; but that he was an 
observer of character in some degree, my duty 
and my reason equally forbid me to doubt.” 
With these words, and resisting our entreaties 
that she would grace the remaining circulation 
of the punch with her presence, Mrs. Micawber 
retired to my bedroom. And really I felt that 
she was a noble woman—the sort of woman 
54 
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who mizot have been-a, homan neion and | eal C Sieh ‘Town inconvenient, and that 
min times ol 


done all manner of heroic things, 
public trouble. 

In the fervour of this impression, I congratu- 
lated Mr. Micawber on the treasure he pos- 
sesscu.. “So. did ‘Tvaddles, Air, Micawber <éx- 
tended his hand to cach of us in succession, and 
then covered his face with his pocket-handker- 
chief, which I think had more snutf upon it than 
he-wesesiwere One Je: prem retinue ta* the 
punch, in the highest state of exhilaration. 

He-iwas.iull of eloquence: ic gaye us. cto 
understand that in our children we lived again, 
and that, under the pressure of pecuniary difhicul- 
ties, any accession to their number was doubly 
welcome. He said that Mrs. Micawber had 
latterly had her doubts on this point, but that he 
had dispelled them, and reassured her. As to 
her family, they were totally unworthy of her, 
and their sentiments were utterly inditferent to 
him, and they might—I quote his own expres- 
sion—go to the Devil. 

Mr. Micawber then delivered a warm culogy 
on ‘Traddles. He said Traddles’s was a charac- 
ter, to “the~<steady virtues: of awhiely he (Mr. 
Micawber) could lay no claim, but which, he 
thanked Heaven, he could admire. He feclingly 
alluded to the young lady, unknown, whom 
Traddles had honoured with his affection, and 
who had reciprocated that affection by honour- 


ing and blessing Traddles with Aer affection. 
Mr. Micawber pledged her. Sodid I. ‘Traddles 


thanked us both, by saying, with a simplicity 
and honesty 1 had sense enough to be quite 
charmed with, “I am very much obliged to you 


indeed. And I do assure you, she’s the dearest 
girl !—” 
Mr. Micawber took an early opportunity, 


after that, of hinting, with the utmost delicacy 
and ceremony, at the state of wy affections. 
Nothing but the serious assurance of his friend 
Copperfield to the contrary, he observed, could 
deprive him of the impression that his fnend 
Copperfield loved and was beloved. After fecl- 
ing very hot and uncomfortable for some time, 
and after a good deal of blushing, stammering, 
and denying, I said, having my glass in my 
hand, "Well! Tacould ceive thenr 2! svhieh sé 
excited and gratified Mr, Micawber, that he ran 
with a vlass of punch into my bedroom, in order 
that Mrs. Micawber might drink 1. who drank 
it with enthusiasm, crying from within, in ashrill 
Vole, Lear hear ! My dear Mr. Copperfield, 
oan dehelited.. I fear!” ‘and tapyine-at the 
wall, by way of applause. 

Our conversation, afterwards, took a more 
worldly turn; Mr. Micawber telling us that he 
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first thing he contemplated doing, 
advertisement should have been the 
something satisfactory turning up, 


He mentioned a a terrace at the western end ot 


Oxtord) Sireet. front tlisve Pars: or white he 
had always had his eve, but which he did not 
expect to attain immediately, 2 2s it would require 
a laree establishment. There woul! probaoly 
be an interval, he explained, in which he should 

content himself with the upper part of a house, 
over some respectable place of business —sav in 
Picecadilly—which would be a cheerful situation 
for Nirs, Alicawber ; and where, by throwing out 
a bow window, or carrying up the roof another 
story, or making some litile alteration of that 
sort, they might ‘live, comfortably and reputably, 
fOr ew Vedrs. vc \\. hatever was reserved for him, 
he expressly said, or wherever his abode might 
be.ave-aiaht rely on this—there would alvw: ays 
be a room “for ‘Traddles, and a kniie and fork for 
me. We acknowledged his kindness; and he 
begged us to forgive’ his having launched into 
these practical and business-like details, and to 
excuse it as natural in one who was making 
entirely new arrangements in Iife. 

Mrs. Micawber tapping at the wall again, to 
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know if tea were ready, broke up this particular 


phase of our friendly conversation. She made 
tea for us mn a most agreeable manner; and, 


whenever 1 Arent arcar her 1 banwin about the 
tea-cups and bread-and- butter, asked me, in 2 
whisper, whether 1. was fair, or dark, or Whether 
she-aras. short, <or -tall’or something “ot i 
kind; which I think I liked. After tea, we dis- 
cussed a variety of topics before the fire ; and 
Mrs, Micawber was good enough to sing us (in 
Acsnjall. thin. tlain-voice,-whireli I remembered to 
have considered, when I first knew her the very 
table-beer of acoustics) the favourite ballads Os 
“hhe (Dashine: White seneant and: Little 
Tafilin.” For ‘both of these songs AMlrs. Micaw- 
ber had been famous when she. lived at’ hone 
with her papa and mamma, Mr. Micawber told 
us, that when he heard her sing the first one, on 
the first occasion of his seeing her beneath ‘the 
parental roof, she had attracted his attention in 
an extraordinary degree ; but that when it came 
to Little Tafflin, he had resolved to win that 
woman or perish i m the attempt. 

It was between ten and eleven o’clock when 
Mrs. Micawber rose to replace her cap in the 
whity-browit paper parcel, and to put on her 
bonnet. Mr. Micawber took the opportunity ¢ 
Traddles putting on his great-coat, to slip a : 
letter into my hand, with a whis ae 1 recnest 
that I would read it at my leisure. 1 also te 





the opportunity of my holding a candle over ‘ie 
banisters to light them down, when Mr. Micaw- 
ber was going first, leading Mrs. Muicawber, and 
Traddles was following with the cap, to detain 
Traddles for a moment on the top of the stairs, 

“raddies.” sadist, “Nar wMicawber “dent 
mean any harm, poor fellow: but, if I were you, 
I wonldn’t lend him anything.” 

Ny dear ‘Conpettield,” returned) Traddles, 
smiling, “I haven’t got anything to lend.” 

“You have gota name, you know,” sad, 

“Oh! You call ¢4a# something to lend?” re- 
turned ‘Traddles with a thoughtful look. 

Certarmnly.” 

One” -said< Eraddles: 
am very much obliged to you, Copperfield ; 
—I am afraid I have lent him that already.” 

"2 Or die: bill) thats’ to bea certam: invest- 
ment?” I inquired. 

MiNOs saul “Lriddles. “INGE dor tha one 
This is the first I have heard of that one. I 
have been thinking that he will most likely 
propose that one, on the way home. Miune’s 
another.” 

“‘T hope there will be nothing wrong about 
MCSA: 

i hope not, said Iraddles. ok. "some 
think not, though, because he told me only the 
other day, that it was provided for. That was 
Mr. Micawber’s expression, ‘ Provided for.’ ” 

Myr, Micawber looking up at this juncture to 
where we were standing, I had only time to 
repeat my caution. Traddles thanked me, and 
descended. But I was much afraid, when I 
observed the good-natured manner in which he 
went down with the cap in his hand, and gave 
Mrs. Micawber his arm, that he would be car- 
ried into the Money Market neck and heels. 

I returned to my fireside, and was musing, 
half gravely and half laughing, on the character 
of Mr. Micawber and the old relations between 
us, when I heard a quick step ascending the 
stairs. At first, I thought it was Traddles com- 
ing back for something Mrs. Micawber had left 
behind; but as the step approached, I knew it, 
and felt my heart beat high, and the blood rush 
to my face, for it was Steerforth’s. 

I was never unmindful of Agnes, and she 
never left that sanctuary in my thoughts—if I 
may call it so—where I had placed her from the 
first. But when he entered, and stood before 
me with his hand out, the darkness that had 
fallen on him changed to light, and I felt con- 
founded and ashamed of having doubted one I 
loved so heartily. I loved her none the less; 
i thought of her as the same benignant, gentle 

angel in my life; I reproached myself, not her, 
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with having done him an injury ; and I would 
have made him any atonement if I had known 
what to make, and how to make it. 

“Why, Daisy, old) boy, dumb-foundered !” 
laughed Steerforth, shaking sD hand heartily, 
and throwing it gaily away. “" Hewecl de-ected 
you in another feast. you Sybarite! ‘These 
Doctors’ Commons fellows are the gayest men 
in town, I believe. and beat us sober Oxiord 
people all to nothing!” His bright glance went 
merrily round the room, as he took the seat on 
the sofa opposite to me, which Mrs. Mieawber 
had recently vacated, and stirred the fire into a 
blaze. 

“Iwas so surprised at first,” said J, giving 
him welcome with all the cordiality L felt, wt that 
I had hardly breath to greet you with, Steer- 
forth.” 

“Well, the sight of me zs good for sore eyes, 
as the Scotch say,” rephed Steerforth, ‘Sand so 
is the sight of you, Daisy, in full bloom. How 
are you, my Dacchanal ?” 

“Lamy, very-wwell,” said) I sand: neta all 
Bacchanalian to- night, though I confess. to an- 
other party of three.” 

“All of whom I met in the street, talking 
lond in your praise,” returned Steerforth. 
“Who's our friend in the tights ?” 

I gaye him the best idea. T-couid, inea few 
words, ot Mi Micawber: He laughed heartily 
at my feeble portrait of that gentleman, and 
said he was a man to know, and he must know 
him, 


“But who do you suppose our other friend 
is?” said I, in my turn, 
“Heaven knows,” said Steerforth. ‘Not a 


bore, I hope? 
one.” 

“Traddles !” I replied triumphantly. 

‘““Who’s he?” asked Steerforth, in his careless 
WAL 

“Don’t you remember Traddles ? 
in our room at Salem House >?” 

“Oh! That fellow !” said Steerforth, beating 
a lump of coal on the top of the fire with the 
poker. “Is he as soft as ever? And where 
the deuce did you pick Aci up?” 

I extolled Traddles in reply, as highly as I 
could ; for I felt that Steerforth rather slighted 
him. "Steerforth, dismissing the subject with a 
light nod, and a smile, and thé remark that he 
would be glad to see the old fellow too, for he 
had always been an odd fish, inquired if I could 
give him anything to eat ? During most of this 
short «i alogue, when he had not been speaking 
in a wild vivacious manner, he had sat idly 
beating on the Jump of coal with the poker. I 


i thought he looked a little like 


‘Traddles 
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erved that he did the same thing while I was 


obs: 

cetting out the remains or the pigeon-pie, and 
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Why, Daisy, here's a supper for aking © 


he exclaimed, starting out of his silence with a 
burst. and taking + his seat at the table, “I 
Oct? ise ice, for I have come drony Yar: 


ronth 


TOW 

“TE theuelht vou came-fronr Oxford?” 1. te. 
turned. 

NOt Isai eteertonths | ook 
seaiaring—better employed.” 

vs Eituimer vas here to-day, to inquire for 
vou,” 1 remarked, “and I understood him that 
yOusvereat Oxtord ; ; though, now I think of it, 
ne certainly idl uatedy Sos! 

* Littmer is a greater fool than I thought 
hira, to have been incuiring for me at all,” said 
S:cerforth, jovially pouring out a glass of wine, 
and-<clinkine® to mie. Soaks to understanding 
ham, souare aclevereniciow' thai mast-of 1s, 
Peasy if yourean-«to thats” 

“That's. trwe, indeed,” ‘said’ di. moving any 
ci to astabier “So you have: been at Yare 
mouth, Steerforth!” interested to know. all 
about it. *‘* Have you been there long?” 

“NO, be yetirned:. “CAnarapameol anveek 
Grso.: 

eaitil dow ae» Chey al |e? 
Emily is not married yet?” 

NOE yet. Going to be, I belicve—in so 

Many weeks, or months, or something or other. 
T have not seen much of ’em. Ly the byes whe 
laid down his knife and fork, which he had been 
ust ng with great digence, and be gan feeling 1 in 
lis po ekars: orc have a letter for KO 

“Fronvawhonyre” 

Why. from-your oll nurse he returned, 
tiking some papers out of his breast pocket. 

‘J. Steerforth, Esquire, debtor, to the Willing 
Mind ;’ that’s not it. Patience, and we'll find it 
presently. Old what’s-his name’s in a bad way, 
omlcesaboutthat. fb behevre:’ 

* Tarkis, do you mean ?” 

“Yes!” still fecling in his pockets, and look- 
ing over their contents: “it’s all over with 
poor Markis, Tanvafraid.  L-saw-a little apothe- 
cary there—surgeon, or whatever he 1s—who 
brought your worship into the world. Ie was 
mighty learned about the case to me; but the 
upshot of his opinion was, that the carrier was 
making his last journey rather fast.—Put your 
hand into the breast pocket of my great-coat on 
the chair yonder, and I think you'll find the 
letter. 1s iistiiene2”” 
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something less levible 

It informed me of her 
husband’s hopeless state. and hinted at his 
beme *Fa: httle siearer” that: Ineretatore: cand 
consequently more difficult to manage for his 
own comfort. It said nothing of her weari- 
ness and watching, and praised him highly. 
It was written with a plain, unaffected, homely 
prety that I knew to be genuine, andended 
with * my duty to my ever darlmg”—meaning 
myself, 

While I deciphered it, Steerforth continued 
to eat and drink. 

Sais bachyob,. heasad when) had done: 
‘hut-the-suncsets. everyday, and: people ‘die 
every mmute, and we mustn’t be scared by the 
common lot. If we failed to hold our own, 
because that equal foot at all men’s doors was 
heard knocking somewhere, every object in this 
world would slip from us. No! Ride on! 
Rough-shod if need be, smooth-shod if that will 
do;-but ride on! -Ride on ‘over all obstacles; 
and winethe- race!” 

“dwn what acer sank 

rhe tace: that_one has stared any” 
“Side-gnee! 

I noticed, I remember, as he paused, looking 
at me with his handsome head a Iittle thrown 
back, and his glass raised in his hand, that, 
though the freshness of the sea-wind was on his 
faces "and lfwas-Tadth; there: were tiraces 1 1b; 
made since I last saw it, as. af he tad applied 
himself to some habitual strain of the fervent 
energy which, when roused, was so passionately 
roused within him. J had it in my thoughts to 
remonstrate with him upon his desperate way of 
pursuing any fancy that he took—such as this 
buffeting of rough seas, and braving of hard 
weather, for example—when my mind glanced 
off to the immediate subject of our conversation 
again, and pursued that instead. 

‘STtell-you svhatyetecttort],” 
high spirits will Hsten to me—” 

“They are potent spirits, and will do whatever 
you like,” he answered, moving from the table to 
the fireside again, 

“Then I tell you what, Steerforth, I think 
T will go down and see my old nurse. It is 
not that I can do her any good, or render 
her any real service; Lut she is so attached to 
me that my visit will have as much effect on 
her, as if I could do both. She will take it 
so kindly that it will be a comfort and support 
to her. It is no great effort to make, 1 am 
sure, for such a friend as she has been to me. 
Wouldn’t you go a day's journcy, if you were 
im my place?” 
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His face was thoughtful, and he sat ade: 
ing a little before he answered, in a low voice, 
ea hiro. Nou canedo no harmas 

“Vou have just come back,” said I, “and 
it would be in vain to ask you to go with 
Hie? 

“Quite,” he returned. “fam for Highgate to- 
night. I have not seen my mother this long 
time, and it lies upon my conscience, for it’s 
something to be loved as she loves her prodigal 
son.—Bah ! ou mean to go to- 
morrow, I suppose?” he said, holding me out 
at arm’s length, with a hand on each of my 
shoulders. 

Me Ves. I tik 50.7 

“Well, then, dont co till nextday. I svanted 
you to come and stay a few days with us. Here 
I am, on purpose to bid you, and you fly off to 
Yarmouth ! ” 

"Vou aré-a nice fellow -todalk ot fying off, 
Steerforth, who are always running wild on some 
unknown expedition or other!” 

He looked at me for a moment without speak- 
ing, and then rejoined, still holding me as before, 
and giving me a shake : 

‘Come! “Say sthie alext day, and jass.. as 
much of to-morrow as you can with us! 
Who knows when we may meet again, else? 
Comet “Say the next day! 1 want’ you’ to 
stand between Rosa Dartle and me, and keep 
us asunder.” 

“Would you love each other too much, with- 
out me?” 

“Vess or hate;- lawehéed? -oteetiorth: 
matter which. Come! Say the next day!” 

I said the next day; and he put on his great- 
coat and lighted his cigar, and set off to walk 
home. Finding him in this intention, I put on 
iny own great-coat (but did not light my own 
cigar, having had enough of that for one while) 
and walked with him as far as the open road; a 
dull road, then, at night. THe was in great spirits 
all the way ; and when we parted, and I looked 
after him going so gallantly and airily homeward, 
I thought of his saying, “Ride on over all 
obstacles, and win the race!” and wished. for 
the first time, that he had some worthy race to 
run. 

I was undressing in my own room, when Mr. 
Micawber’s letter tumbled on the floor. Thus 
reminded of it, I broke the seal and read as 
follows. Itwas dated an hourand a half before 
dinner. I am not sure whether I have men- 
tioned that, when Mr. Micawber was at any par- 
ticularly desperate crisis, he used a sort of legal 
phraseology: which he seemed to think equi- 
valent to winding up his affairs. 
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a Sir -for I dare not say my dear Copperfield, 

“Ttis expedient that I should inform you that 
the undersigned is Crushed. Some flickering 
cflorts to spare you the premature knowledge of 
his calanutous position, you may observe in him 

this day; but hope has sunk beneath the horizon, 
and the undersigned is Crushed. 

“The present communication is penned within 
the personal range (I cannot call it the society) 
of an individual, in a state closely bordering on 
intoxication, employed by a broker. ‘That in- 
dividual is tn legal possession of the premises, 
under a distress for rent. His inventory in- 
cludes, not only the chattels and efiects or every 
description belonging to the undersigned, as 
yearly tenant of this “habitation, but also those 
appertaining to Mr. Thomas Traddles, lodger, a 
member of the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Teniple. 

“If any drop of gloom were wanting in the 
overflowing cup, which is now ‘ commended’ (in 
the language of an immortal Writer) to the lips 
of the undersigned, it would be found in the 
fact, that a friendly acceptance granted to the un- 
dersigned, by the before-mentioned Mr. Thomas 
Traddles, for the sum of £23 4s. 94d. is over 
due, and is Not provided for. Also, in the fact, 
that the living responsibilities clinging to the un- 
dersigned, will, in the course of nature, be in- 
creased by the sum of one more helpless victim ; 
whose miserable appearance may be looked for 
—in round numbers—at the expiration of a 
period not exceeding six lunar months frem the 
present date. 

“ After premising thus much, it would be a 
work of supererogation to add, that dust and 
ashes are for ever scattered 
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Poor Traddles! I knew enough of Mr. 
Micawber by this time, to foresee that Ze might 
be expected to recover the blow; but my night’s 
rest was sorely distressed by thoughts of Traddles, 
and of the curate’s daughter, who was one of 
ten, down in Devonshire, and who was such a 
dear girl, and who would wait for Traddles 
(ominous praise !) until she was sixty, or any age 
that could be mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XXIN suddenly irom mine to Stcerforth’s ; or compre- 
, hending both of us atonee. In this lynx-hke 
I Visi! STEERFORTM AT lls NOME, AGAIN. sernuiny she was so far from faiterimg when she 
cae ae saw 1 observed it, that at such a time she only 
as Yoo MENTIONED to Mr. Spenlow in | fixed her piercing look upon me with a more in- 
= Ay [by i the morming, that I wanted leave of | tent expression stil. pe nel ayas sare 
ifm yj absence for a short time; and as I knew that) was. hy terrence ae uiy wrong she 
ae as ., Was not inthe receipt of any salary. | could possibly suspect me of, 1 ‘shrunk before 
4 oy and consequently was not obnoxious | her strange eyes, quite unable to endure their 

ree) to the implacable Jorkins. there was. | humgry lustre: 
a no diftneulty aboutit. I took that oppor- Alb dav, Shesseenctl to; pervade the sole 
4 tunity. with my voice sticking in my | house, It 1 talked to Steertorth in Ins room, 1 
hroat. and my sight fling as T uttered the words, | heard her dress rustle in the little gallery out- 
to express my hope that Miss Spenlow was quite | side. When he and I engazed in some of our 


wells vo: aye: Sire Spenlow repheasswith. no 
more emotion than if he had been speaking of 
an ordinary human being, that he was much 
obliged to me, and she was very well. 

We articled clerks, as germs of the patrician 
erder cf proctors, were treated with so much 
consideration, that I was almost my own master 
at all-innes.. As Edid not care, however; to get 
io Highgate berore one or two o'clock in the 
CHUN antl as we had another little excommunica- 
tion case in court that morning, which was 
called The office of the Judge promoted by 
‘Tipkins against Bullock for his soul’s correction, 
1 passed an hour or two in attendance on it with 
Mr. Spenlow very agreeably. It arose out of a 
scuffle between two churchwardens, one of whom 
vas alleged to have pushed the other against a 
pump; the handle of which pump projecting 
into a school-house, which school-house was 
under a gable of the church-roof, made the push 


ai eeclesasiical Ghenee. It was air anise 
case; and sent me up to Highgate, on the box 


vf the stage-coach, thinking about the Com- 
mons, and what Mr. Spenlow had said about 
touching the Commons, and bringing down the 
country, 

Airs. Siéerfortl savas pleased to-see: me: and 
sowas Kosa-dartle, Iwas. agreeably: surprised 
to tind that Littimer was not there, and that we 
were attended by a modest little parlour-maid, 
with blue ibbonssim her-eap, whose eye it was 
much more pleasant, and much less disconcerting, 
to catch by accident, than the eye of that respect- 
able man, But what I particularly observed, 
before Thad been half an hour in the house, was 
the close and attentive watch Miss Dartle kept 
upon me; and the lurking manner in which she 
scemcd to compare my iace with Steerforth’s, 
and Steerforth's with mine, and to lie in wait 
for something to come out between the two. So 
sureiy as 1 looked towards her, did I sce that 


cager visage, with its gaunt black eyes and 
searching brow, intent on mine; or passing 





old exercises on the lawn behind the house, 
I saw her face pass from window to window, 
likena: svandemye heht, wntil ap dived itself an 
one, and watehed’ us. When weal -iourawent 
out walking in the afternoon, she closed her thin 
hand on my arm like a spring, to keep me back. 
while Steeriorth and his mother went on out of 
hearing: and then spoke to me. 

“Nou have, Ween a alone tunes shes said, 
“without coming here. Is your profession really 
so engaging and interesting as to absorb your 
whole attention? I ask because I always want 
to be informed, when I am ignorant. Is it 
really though.e” 

I replied that I hked it well enough, but that 
I certainly could not claim so much for it. 

“Olt lain clad: to know that, because 1 
always lke to be put right when I am wrong,” 
said JNosa Dartle, “Yousneanatasa littledry, 
periapse? 

Well, lveplied= pienhaps ties a littiecdry: 

“Oh and. that’s areason avy 4 ou svat re 
fief and: ‘cliange-= excitement, “and all-thate” 
sdidshe. “Aho very iroe! Butasi tara little 
ih 2—for him: I don’t mean you?” 

A quick glance of her eye towards the spot 
where Steerforth was walking, with lis mother 
leaning on his arm, showed me whom she 
meant ; but beyond that, I was quite lost. And 
1 looked so, I have no doubt. 

“Don't it—I don’t say that it @es, mind J want 

know--don’t it rather engross him? Don’t 
it make him, perhaps, a little more remiss than 
usual in his visits to his blindly doting—ch ?” 
With another quick glance at them. and such a 
glance at me as seemed to look into my inner- 
most thoughts. 

elise: arte.’ 1 returned: 
think—” 

hon t2“she-ssaick, 
suppose that I think anything! I am not sus- 
picious. I only ask a question. I don’t state 
any opinion. I want to found an opinion on 
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whit voudelbinie.; “Lhenen’s.1votso e “Well 
am very elad to know it.” 

* Tt certainly is not the fact,” said I, perplexed. 
“that I am accountable for Steerforth’s having 
been away from home longer than usual—if he 
has been: which I really don’t know at this 
moment, unless I understand it from you. I 
have not seen him this long while, until last 
night.” é 

“Noe” 

“* Indeed, Miss Dartle, no!” 

As she looked full at me, I saw her face grow 
sharper and paler, and the marks of the old 
wound lengthen out until it cut through the dis- 
figured lip, and deep into the nether Hp, and 
slanted down the faee. There was something 
positively awful to me in this, and in the bright- 
ness of her eyes, as she said, looking fixedly at 
ime: 

MAMA as -hedoner” 

Prepeated the words, mere to-myself than 
her, beim so amazed. 

“What is he doing?” she said, with an eager- 
ness that seemed enough to consume her like a 
fire. “In what is that man assisting him, who 
never looks at me without an inscrutable false- 
hood in his eyes? If you are honourable and 
faithful, I don’t ask you to betray your friend. J 
ask you only to tell me, 1s it anger, is it hatred, 
1s it pride, is it restlessness, is it some wild faney, 
is it love, c/a? és 7, that is leading him?” 

“Miss Dartle,” I returned, “ how shall I tell 
you, so that you will believe me, that I know of 
nothing in Steerforth different from what there 
was when I first came here. I can think of no- 
thing. I firmly believe there is nothing. I hardly 
understand even what you mean.” 

As she still stood looking fixedly at me, a 
twitching or throbbing, from which I could not 
dissociate the idea of pain, came into that cruel 
mark ; and lifted up the corner of her lip as if 
with seorn, or with a pity that despised its 
object. She put her hand upon it hurriedly— 
a hand so thin and delicate, that when I had 
seen her hold it up before the fire to shade her 
face, I had compared it in my thoughts to fine 
poreclain—and saying, in a quick, fieree, pas- 
sionaten way; “lever -von' to -seercey about 
this!” said not a word more. 

Mrs, Steerforth was particularly happy in her 
son’s society, and Stcerforth was, on this occa- 
sion, particularly attentive and respectful to her. 
It was very interesting to me to see them 
together, not only on account of their mutual 
affection, but beeause of the strong personal re- 
semblanee between them, and the manner in 
whieh what was haughty or impetuous in him 
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was sofiened by age and sex, 1n her, to a gracious 
dignity. I] thought, more than once, that it was 
well no serious cause of division had ever come 
between them; or two such natures—I ought 
rather to express il, two such shades of the 
same nature—might have been harder to recon- 
cile than the two extremest opposites in creation. 
‘The idea did not originate in my own diseern- 
ment, [am bound to confess, but in a speech of 
Rosa Dartle’s. 

She, sar ab dinners 

“ Oh, but do tell me, though, somebody, be- 
eause 1 have been thinking about it all day, ant 
J want to know.” 

“You want to know what. Rosa?” returned 
Mrs. steerforth, “Pray, pray, ILosa, do not. be 
mysterious.” 

“ Mysterious!” she cried. 
Do you consider me so?” 

Do. -eonsiantly-entreat “yot;” said: Airs: 
Steerforth, “to speak plainly, in your own natural 
manner ? ” 

“Oh! then this is of my natural manner ? ” 
she rejoined. “ Now you must really bear with 
me, because I ask for information. We never 
know ourselves.” 

‘“‘It has become a seeond nature,” said Mrs. 
Steerforth, without any displeasure ; ‘but I re- 
member,—and so must you, I think,—when 
your manner was different, Rosa ; when it was 
not so guarded, and was more trustful.” 

1. “ai sure: your are Tight,” She-retumed ¢ 
“and so it is that bad habits grow upon one! 
Really? Less guarded and more trustful ? How 
can I, impereeptibly, have changed, I wonder ! 
Well, that’s very odd! I must study to regain 
my former self.” 

‘“T wish you would,” said Mrs. Steerforth, with 
a smile. 

“Oh! I really will, you know !” she answered. 
“ T will learn frankness from—let me see—from 
James.” 

‘*' You cannot learn frankness, Rosa,” said Mrs. 
Steerforth quickly—for there was always some 
effeet of sarcasm in what Rosa Dartle said, though 
it was said, as this was, in the most unconscious 
manner m the world—* in a better school.” 

‘That 1 am. sure of,” she -ansivered, with un- 
common fervour. “If I am sure of anything, of 
course, you know, Iam sure of that.” 

Mrs, Steerlorth appeared to. me to. regret 
having been a httle nettled; for she presently 
sail, in a kind tones 

PAV Gl Tine dear Noss: ave lave not. heard 
What it Is that you want to be satisfied about ?” 

“That © avant. to. be: satished’ about?” she 
rephed, with provoking ‘coldness.. “* Oh! it 


She: arealive? 
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was only whether people, who are like each 
other in their moral constitution—is that the 
phrase?” 

t's as good a phrase as another,” said Steer- 
turth. 

* Thank you :—whether people, who are like 
each other in their moral constitution, are in 
greater danger than people not so cireumstanced, 
supposing any serious cause of variance to arise 
between them, of being divided angrily and 
deepise” 

* IT should say yes,” said Steerforth. 

“Should you?” she retorted. ‘Dear me! 
Supposing then, for instance—any unlikely thing 
will do for a supposition—that you and your 
mother were to have a sertous quarrel.” 

** My dear Rosa.” interposed Mrs. Steerforth, 
laughing good-naturedly. ‘‘suggest some other 
supposition! James and I know our duty to 
cach other better, I pray Heaven !” 

* Oh!” said Miss Dartle, nodding her head 
thoughtfully. ‘*To be sure. Za? would pre- 
vent it? Win) “of course at vould. Bix-actly, 
Now, Iam glad I have been so foolish as to put 
the case, for it is so very good to know that 
your duty to each other would prevent it! 
Thank you very much.” 

One other little circumstance connected with 
Miss Dartle I must not omit; for I had reason 
to remember it thereafter, when all the irremedi- 
able past was rendered plain. During the whole 
of this day, but especially from this period of it, 
Steerforth exerted himself with his utmost skill, 
and that was with his utmost ease, to charm this 
singular creature into a pleasant and_ pleased 
companion, ‘That he should succeed, was no 
matter of surprise to me. That she should 
struggle against the fascinating influence of his 
delightful art—delightful nature I thought it 
then—did not surprise me either; for I knew 
that she was sometimes jaundiced and perverse. I 
saw her features and her manner slowly change; 
J saw her look at him with growing admiration ; 
I saw her try, more and more faintly, but always 
angrily, as if she condemned a weakness in her- 
self, to resist the captivating power that he pos- 
sessed ; and finally I saw her sharp glance soften, 
and her simile become quite gentle, and I ceased 
to be afraid of her as I had really been all 
day, and we all sat about the fire, talking and 
laughing together, with as little reserve as if we 
had been children, 

Whether it was because we had sat there so 
long, or because Steerforth was resolved not to 
lose the advantage he had gained, 1 do not 
know; but we did not remain in the dining- 
room more than five minutes after her departure. 
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‘She is playing her harp,” said Steerforth, softly, 
at the drawing-room door, * and nobody but my 
mother has heard her do that, I beheve, these 
three years.” He said it with a curious smile, 
which was gone directly ; and we went into the 
room and found her alone. 

“Don’t get up,” said Steerforth (which she 
had already done); * my dear Rosa, don’t! Be 
kind for once, and sing us an Irish song.” 

“What do. you care: foram Insh song?” she 
returned. 

Aluch:) saul: Steeriorth. *“\luéchanore than 
for any other. Here is Daisy. too, loves music 
from his soul, Sing us an Irish song, Rosa! 
and let me sit and listen as I used to do.” 

He did not touch her, or the chair from which 
she had risen, but sat himself near the harp. 
She stood beside it for some little while, in a 
curious way, going through the motion of play- 
ing it with her right hand, but not sounding it. 
At length she sat down, and drew it to her with 
one sudden action, and played and sang. 

I don't Know -what. it avas; 1m her toueh.ct 
voice, that made that song the most unearthly I 
have ever heard im: my life, ‘or can: imagine: 
There was something fearful in the reality of it. 
It was as if it had never been written, or set to 
music, but sprung out of the passion within her; 
which found imperfect utterance in the low 
sounds of her voice, and crouched again when 
all was still, I was dumb when she leaned be- 
side the harp again, playing it, but not sounding 
it, with her right hand. 

A minute more, and this had roused me from 
my trance:—Steerforth had left his seat, and 
gone to her, and had put his arm laughingly 
about her, and had said, ‘‘Come, Rosa, for the 
future we will love cach other very much !” 
And she had struck him, and had thrown him 
off with the fury of a wild cat, and had burst out 
of the room. 

“What is the matter with Rosa?” said Mrs. 
Steerforth, coming in. 

“She has been an angel, mother,” returned 
Steerforth, ‘for a little while; and has run into 
the opposite extreme, since, by way of com- 
pensation.” 

“Vou should be careful not to irritate her, 
James. Her temper has been soured, remember, 
and ought not to be tried.” 

Rosa did not come back ; and no other men- 
tion was made of her, until I went with Stcer- 
forth into his room to say Good night. ‘Then 
he laughed about her, and asked me if I had 
ever seen such a fierce little piece of incompre- 
hensibility. 

I expressed as much of my astonishment as 



















was then capable of expression, and asked if he 
could guess what it was that she had taken so 
much amiss, so suddenly. 

“* Oh, Heaven knows,” said Steerforth. ‘“Any- 
thing you lke—or ncthing! I told you she 
took everything, herself included, to a grind- 
stone, and sharpened it. She 1s an edge-tool, 
and requires great care in dealing with. She 1s 
always dangerous. Good night !” 

‘“Goodrmeht! said I. “amy dear-Steerierths! 
I shall be gone before you wake in the morning. 
Good night !” 
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me at my best if circumstances should ever 
part us:!” 

“You have no best to me, Steerforth,” said I, 
“and no worst. You are always equally loved, 
and cherished -in-miy heart.” 

So much compunction for having ever wronged 
him, even by a shapeless thought, did I feel 
within me, that the confession of having done so 
Was rising to my lips. But for the reluctance I 
had, to betray the confidence of Agnes, but for 
my uncertainty how to approach the subject 
with no risk of doing so, it would have reached 
them before he said, ‘“‘God bless you, Daisy, 
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‘““GIVE ME BREATH ENOUGH,” SAYS I TO MY DAUGHTER MINNIE, 
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Ele was unwilling to let me go; and stood, 
holding me out, with a hand on each of my 
shoulders, as he had done in my own room. 

* Daisy,” he said, with a sinile—* for though 
that’s not the name your Godfathers and God- 
mothers gave you, it’s the name I like best to 
call you by—and 1 wish, J wish, I wish, you 
could give it to me !” 

“Why so I can, if I choose,” said I. 

“ Daisy, if anything should ever separate us, 
you must think of me at my best, old boy. 
Come! let-usamake. that-bargan. Think -of 





“AND ILL FIND PASSAGES, MY DEAR.’ 












and good night!” In my doubt, it did wot 
reach them ; and we shook hands, and we parted. 

I was up with the dull dawn, and, having 
dressed as quietly as I could, looked into his 
room. He was fast asleep; lying, easily, with 
his head upon his arm, as I had often seen him 
hie at school. 

The time came in its season, and that was 
very soon, When I almost wondered that nothing 
troubled his repose, as I looked at him. But 
he slept—let me think of him so again—as I 





had often seen him sleep at school; and thus, 
in this silent hour, I left him. 
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Pi needind went to the anh 1 knew 
[e8 taat Pezgzatty’s spare room—my 
Zs! room—was likely to have occupation 
S=es, enough ina little while, if that great 
Visitor, before whose presence all the 
a, living must give place, were not already 
“ in the house; so | betook myself to the 
inn, and dined there, “al engaged my bed. 

Th was. tenco clock when J went out, diany 
of the shops were shut, and the town was dull. 
When? 1 -came to Oiner and: Joranys; I found 
the shutters up. but the shop door standing 
‘open. As I could obtain a perspective view of 
Mr. Omer inside, smoking his pipe by the 
parlour door, I entered, and asked him how he 
WAS. 

“Woks... Dhess: my? lite and. soul!’ said ani, 
Omer how -do-you-jmed: yoursell 2 “Lake a 
seat. —Smoke not disagreeable, I hope?” 

vei means,’ ‘said I. “IT hike it—in some- 
body else’s pipe.” 
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‘What, not in your own, eh?” Mr Omer 
returned, laughing. “ All the better, sir. “Bac 


habit torayounc man, “Vake a seat, 
myself, for ‘the asthma.” 

“Mr. Omer had made room for me, and placed 
a chair. He now sat down again very much 
out of breath, gasping at his pipe as if it con- 
tained: a supply oi that necessary, without which 
he must perish. 

“ taimesorry toy have heard bad aewseot Air 
Larlas? said, 

Mr. Omer looked at me with a steady coun- 
tenance, and shook his head. 

* Do you know how he is to-night ?” I asked. 

"Phe very question [ should have put to you, 
sir.” returned Mr. Omer, “but on account of 
delicacy, It’s one of the drawbacks of our line 
of vhusimess:. When a partys ill, we aur? ask 
how thiepariy is,” 

The difficulty had not occurred to me; 
though T had had my apprehensiens too, w hen 
TI went in, of hearing the old tune. On its 
being mentioned, | recognised it, however, and 
sand as much, 


* Yes, yes, you understand,” said Mr. Omer, 


I smoke, 
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nodding his head. We dursn’t do it. Bless 


yous 1t woul) bes shock. thattherecneraliy of 
parties mightn't recover, to say *Omer and 
Jorami's compliments, ance ow slo our ane 


voursett this morning ?’—or this afternoon—as 
ia ebey. 

Mr. Omer and I nodded at each other, and 
Mr. Omer recruited his wind by the aid of Ins 
pipe. 

“Its one-of the things thatcut the tradeoff 
from attentions they could oiten wish to show,” 
saich Wire Onier. - oaake anyselt “lit have 
knownacharkissa-vear, tomeve toms he went) 

! have known him forty year. But / can’t go 
and-say.** Towuis tic 27” 

Lifeleitavas- rather hardon. MrcOmernande 
told him so. 

“Tm not more selfinterested, I hope, than 
anotherinan, Sail Neier. “lookat-mne! 
My wind may fail me at any moment, and it 
ain’t likely that, to my own knowledge, I’d be 
selfinterested under such circumstances. I say 
it ain’t likely, in a man who knows his wind 
will go, when it goes go, as if a pair of bellows 
was cut open; and that man a grandfather,” 
said Mr. Omer. 

Esai, “ Not-at all.’ 

“Tt ain't that I complain of my line of busi- 
ness,” sail Ain -Omer.. “lt “ait that. ‘Some 
good and some bad goes, no doubt, to all call- 
ings. What I wish is, that parties were brought 
up stronger-minded.” 

Mr. Omer, with a very complacent and ami- 
able face, took several puffs in silence ; and then 
sud, resuming his first point, 

“ Accordingly we're obleeged, in ascertaining 
how Barkis goes on, to limit ourselves to Em'ly. 
She knows what our real objects are, and she 
don’t have any more alarms or suspicions about 
us, than if we was so many lambs. Minnie and 
Joram have just stepped down to the house, in 
fact (she’s there, after hours, helping her aunt a 
bit), to ask her how he is to-night ; and if you 
was to please to wait till they come back, they'd 
give you full partic’lers. Will you take some- 
thing? =A glass of srub and water, now? I 
smiéke conv stub and: svater, myself,” said) Mn 
Oier, taking up his glass, “because it’s con- 
sidered softening to the passages, by which this 
troublesome breath of mine gets into action. 
But, Lord bless you,” said Mr. Omer, huskily, 
“it aint the passages that’s out of order! 
‘Give ne breath enough,’ says I to my daughter 
Minnie, ‘and /Il find passages, my dear.’ ” 

He really had no breath to spare, and it was 
alarming to see him laugh. When he was again 
ina condition to be talked to, I thanked him 
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for the proffered refreshment, w jh i ee ue 
as I had just had dinner ; and, observing that | 
would wait, since he was so good as to invite 
me, until his daughter and his son-in-law came 
back, I inquired how little Emily was ? 

Wo) sir,” ‘said Me Omer, ‘removing his 
pipe, that he might rub his chin; * I tell you, 
truly, [I shall be glad when her marriage has 
taken place.” 

’Vohveso el imaquired, 

* Well, she’s unsettled at present,” said Mr. 





Omer. “It amt that she’s not -as- pretty as 
ever, for she’s prettier do assure you, she is 
prettier. It ain't that she don’t work as well as 


ever, for she does. 
she 7s worth any six. 


She ces worth any six, and 

But somehow she wants 
heart, If you wnderstand,” said Mr. -Omer, 
after rubbing his chin again, and smoking a 
little, “‘ what I mean in a general way by the 
expression, ‘A long pull, and a strong pull, and 
a pull all together, my hearties, hurrah !’ [should 
say to you, that at was—in a general way— 
what I miss in Emly.” 

Mr. Omer'’s face and manner went for so 
much, that I could conscientiously nod my head, 
as divining his meaning. My quickness of 
apprehension seemed to please him, and he 
went on: 

“Now, I consider this is principally on ac- 
count of her being in an unsettled state, you 
see. We have talked it over a good deal, her 
uncle and myself, and her sweetheart and my- 
self, after business ; and I consider it is princi- 
pally on account of her being unsettled. You 
must always recollect of Em’ly,” said Mr. Omer, 
shaking his head gently, “that she’s a most 
extraordinary affectionate little thing. The pro- 
verb says, ‘ You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sows ear,  \Well, F-dont know about that... 1 
rather think you may, if you begin early in lite. 
She has made a home out of that old boat, sir, 
that stone and marble couldn’t beat.” 

“Panrsure sheds! 7saids 1. 

“To see the clinging of that pretty little 
thing to her uncle,” said Mr. Omer; “to see 
the way she holds on to hin, tighter and tighter, 
and closer and closer, every day, is to see a 
sight. Now, you know, there’s a struggle going 
on when that’s the case. Why should it be 
made a longer one than is needful ?” 

I listened attentively to the good old fellow, 
and: gequiesced, with all’ my heart, in what he 
said, 

‘** Therefore, I mentioned to them,” said Mr. 
Omer, in a comfortable, easy-going tone, “ this. 
T said, ‘ Now, don’t consider Em’ly nailed down 
In point of time, at all. Make it your own 








zo 
time, <THer services. have been amore valine le 
than was supposed; her learning has becn 

quicker than was supposed ; Omer and Joram 
can run their pen through wh at remains sane! 
she’s free when you wish. If she kes to make 
any little arrangement, afterwards, in the way of 
doing any little thing for us at home. Tery Ue: 
HH shesdon.t; Ser well still. We're no pees, 
anyhow,’ For—don’t you see,” said Mr. Omer, 
touching nie with jis pie; “it-ain’t likely that 
aman so short of breath as myself, and a grand- 
father too, would go and strain points with a 
little bit of a blue-eyed blossom. like Aer 2?” 

CON ot atoll, Laaniccertane “sar I 

“Notat all! You're nght 1” “said Mr. Omer, 
“Well, sir, her cousin—you know it’s a cousin 
she’s going to be married tos ae 

Olives Ur nee: “1 know him well.” 

“ Of course you do,” said Mr. Omer. “Well, 
sir! Her cousin being, as it appears, in good 
work, and well to do, thanked: me: i <4. very 
manly sort of manner for this (conducting him- 
self altogether, I must say, in a way that gives 
me a high opinion of him), and went and took 
as comfortable a little house as you or I could 
wish to clap eyes on. That little house 1s now 
furnished right through, as neat and complete 
as a doll’s parlour; and but for Barkis’s illness 
having taken this bad turn, poor fellow, they 
would have been man and wife—I dare say, by 
this time. As it is, there’s a postponement.” 

“And Emily; MrsOmer?” Tinguired. “Tas 
she become more settled >” 

“Why that, you know,” he returned, rubbing 
his double chin again, “can’t naturally be ex- 
pected. The prospect of the change and separa- 
tion, and: all that; 1s;as ‘one-imay say,/close’ to 
her and far away from her, both at once. Bar- 
kis’s death needn’t put it off much, but his 
lingering might. Anyway, it’s an uncertain 
state of matters, you see.” 

Oolesee. Sale: 

“ Consequently,” pursued Mr. Omer, “ Em'ly’s 
still a little down and a little fluttered ; perhaps, 
upon the whole, she’s more so than she was, 
Every day she seems to get fonder and fonder 
of her uncle, and more loth to part from all of 
us. A kind word from me brings the tears into 
her eyes; and if you was to see her with my 
daughter Minnie’s little girl, you’d never forget 
it, “Bless my heart alive 1” said Mr. Omer, pon- 
dering, “ how she loves that child !” 

Having so favourable an opportunity, it oc- 
curred to me to ask Mr. Omer, before our con- 
versation should be interrupted by the return of 
his daughter and her husband, whether he knew 
anything of Martha. 
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“Ah!” he rejoined, shaking his head, and 
looking very much dejected. ‘No good. A 
sad story, sir, however you come to know it. I 
never thought there was harm in the girl. J 
wouldn't wish to mention it before my daughter 
Minnie—for she’d take me up directly—but I 
never did. None of ns-ever-chcl, * 

Mr. Omer, hearing his daughter's footstep 
before I heard it, touched me with his pipe, and 
shut tp one “eves as “accaution. Sle and. her 
husband came in immediately afterwards. 

hei resort. Avis, <that Ne@learkis, Was" as 
bad as bad could be ;” that he was quite uncon- 
scious; and that Mr. Chillip had mournfully 
said in the kitchen. on going away just now, 
that: the-Colleéce-of Physicians, the Colleve sof 
Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ Hall, if they were 
all called in together, couldn’t help lim. He 
Was past both Colle: ges, Mr. Chillip said, and the 
Hall could only poison hin. 

Hearing this, and learning that Mr. Peggotty 
was. there, I determined! to: eo. to: the house at 
once. I bade good night to Mr. Omer, and to 
Mr. and Mrs. Joram; and directed my steps 
thither, with a solemn feeling, which made Mr. 
Barkis quite a new and different creature. 

My low tap at the door was answered by Mr. 
Peggotty. He was not so much surprised to 
see me as I had expected. I remarked this in 
Peggotty, too, when she came down; and I have 
seen it since; and I think, in the expectation of 
that dread surprise, all other changes and _ sur- 
prises dwindle into nothing. 

I shook hands with Mr. “Peggotty, and passed 
into the kitchen, while he softly closed the door. 
little Emily was sitting by the fire, with her 
hands before her face. Ham was standing near 
her. 

We spoke in whispers; listening, between 
whiles, for any sound in the room above. Loitacel 
not thought of it on the occasion of my last 
visit, but how strange it was to me now, to miss 
Mr. Barkis out of the kitchen ! 


“This ts very kind of you, Mas'r Davy,” said 
Mr. Peggotty 

“Tt is oncommon kind,” said Ham. 

‘emily, my dear, cred Mire Pegeotty, “See 


here! Iere’s Mas’'r Davy come! What, cheer 
up, pretty! Nota wured to Mas’r Davy? 

There was a trembling upon her, that I can 
sec now. ‘The coldness of vher hand when J 
touched it, I can feel yet. ts only sign of 
animation was to shrink from mince ; and. then 
she glided from the chair, and, creeping tothe 
other side of her uncle, bow ed herself, silently 
and trembling still, upon his breast 

“It’s such a loving art,” said Mr. Peggotty, 


FALSE? COREE EGE. 


smoothing her rich hair with his great hard hand, 

“that it can’t abear the sorrer of this. It’s 
natral in. young folky Alas? Davy, when ther're 
new to these here trials, and timid, like my Hittle 
bird—it’s nat’ral.” 

She clung the closer to him, but neither lifted 
up her face. nor spoke a word. 

* It settineiate, my dear,” said An Pergotty, 

are here's Ham come fur to take you home. 
Theer ! Go along with t’other loving art! What, 
emily?’ Ebeaiy pretty?” 

The sound of her voice had not reached me, 
but he bent his head as if he listened to her, 
and then said : 

“Let you stay with your uncle?) Why, you 
doen't mean to ask me that! Stay with your 
uncle, Moppet? W hen your husband that'll be 
so soon, is here fur to take you home? Nowa 
person wouldn't think it, fur to see this little thing 
alongside a rough-weather chap like me,” said 
Mr. Peggotty, looking round at both of us, with 
infinite pride ; “but the sea ain't more salt in it 
than she has fondness in her for her uncle—a 
foolish httle Em’ly !” 

‘“Bimly san: the mehtom thate \asr Davy)” 
said Ham: “Lookeewere | Asem ly wishes 
of it, and as she’s hurried and frightened, lke, 
besides; 11 leave her till mormiing. ~ Let ime 
stay too !” 

NO. NG, Sale. Mig Cawotte So toed t 
ought—a married man hke you—or what’s as 


good—to take and hull awaya day’s work. And 
you doen’t ought to watch and work both, That 
won't do. You go home and turn in. You ain’t 


afeerd of Em'ly not being took good care on, 
/ know.” 

Ham yielded to this persuasion, and took his 
hat to go. Even when he kissed her,—and I 
never saw him approach her, but 1 felt that 
nature had given him the soul of a gentleman,-— 
she seemed to cling closer to her uncle, even to 
the avoidance of her chosen husband. I shut 
the door after him, that it might cause no dis- 
turbance of the quiet that prevailed ; and when 
I turned back, I found Mr. Peggotty still talk- 
ing to her. 

“Now, I’m agoing up-stairs to tell your aunt 
as: Mas Davy's here, and that'll ‘cheer her up a 
bit?’ lietsatd. “Sitise: down bythe sire, the 
while, my dear, and warm these mortal cold 
hands. You cdoen’t need to be so fearsome, and 
take on so much. What? You'll go along 
with me ?—Well! come along with me—come! 
If her uncle was turned out of house and home, 
and forced to lay down in a dyke, Mas’r Davy,” 
said Mr. Peggotty, with no less ‘pride than be- 
fore, “it’s my belief she’d go along with him, 
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now! But there'll be some one else, soon,— 
some one else, soon, Em’ly !” 

Afterwards, when I went up-stairs, as I passed 
the door of my little chamber, which was dark, 
Y had an indistinct impression of her being 
within it, cast down upon the floor. But, whether 
it was really she, or whether it was a confusion 
of the shadows in the room, I don’t know now. 

I had leisure to think, before the kitchen fire, 
of pretty little Em’ly’s dread of death—which, 
added to what Mr. Omer had told me, I took to 
be the cause of her being so unlike herself—and 
I had leisure, before Peggotty came down, even 
to think more leniently of the weakness of it: 
as I sat counting the ticking of the clock, and 
deepening my sense of the solemn hush around 
me. Peggotty took me in her arms, and blessed 
and thanked me over and over again for being 
such a comfort to her (that was what she said) 
in her distress. She then entreated me to come 
ap-stairs, sobbing that Mr. Barkis had always 
liked me and admired me; that he had often 
talked of me, before he fell into a stupor; and 
that she believed, in case of his coming to him- 
self again, he would brighten up at sight of me, 
if he could brighten up at any earthly thing. 

The probability of his ever doing so, appeared 
to me, when I saw him, to be very small. He 
was lying with his head and shoulders out of 
bed, in an uncomfortable attitude, half resting 
on the box which had cost him so much pain 
and trouble. I learned, that, when he was past 
creeping out of bed to open it, and past assuring 
himself of its safety by means of the divining 
rod I had seen him use, he had required to have 
it placed on the chair at the bedside, where he 
had ever since embraced it, night and day. His 
arm lay on it now. Time and the world were 
slipping from beneath him, but the box was 
there; and the last words he had uttered were 
(in an explanatory tone) “ Old clothes !” 

“ Barkis, my dear!” said Peggotty, almost 
cheerfully : bending over him, while her brother 
and I stood at the bed’s foot. “ Here’s my dear 
boy—my dear boy, Master Davy, who brought 
us together, Barkis ! That you sent messages by, 
you know! Won't you speak to Master Davy ?” 

He was as mute and senseless as the box, from 
which his form derived the only expression it had. 

“He's a going out with the tide,” said Mr. 
Peggotty to me, behind his hand. 

My eyes were dim, and so were Mr. Peg- 
gotty’s ; but I repeated in a whisper, ‘ With the 
tide?” 

‘People can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, “except when the tide’s pretty nigh 
out. They can’t be born, unless it’s pretty nigh 


iN—not properly born, till flood. He’s a going 
out with the tide. It’s ebb at half arter three, 
slack water ‘hall an: hour 16 he lives: till at 
turns, he'll hold his own till past the flood, and 
go out with the next tide.” 

We remained there, watching him, a long time 
—hours. What mysterious influence my _pre- 
sence had upon him in that state of his senses, 
I shall not pretend to say; but when he at last 
began to wander feebly, it 1s certain he was 
muttering about driving me to school. 

“ He’s coming to himself,” said Peggotty. 

Mr. Peggotty touched me, and whispered 
with much awe and reverence, ‘‘ They are both 
a going out fast.” 

‘“‘ Barkis, my dear!” said Peggotty. 

#( <P. barkis.” he cned: faintly... ~“No-better 
woman anywhere !” 

“Look! Here’s Master Davy!” said Peg- 
gotty. For he now opened his eyes. 

I was on the point of asking him if he knew 
me, when he tried to stretch out his arm, and 
said to me, distinctly, with a pleasant smile: 

“ Barkis is willin’ !” 

And, it being low water, he went out with the 
tide. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A GREATER LOSS. 


KT was not difficult for me, on Peg- 

“\“7 gotty’s solicitation, to resolve to stay 

where I was, until after the remains 

of the poor carrier should have made 

their last journey to Blunderstone. 

She had long ago bought, out of 

=~ ¥ her own savings, a little piece of ground 

in our old churchyard near the grave “ of 

her sweet girl,” as she always called my mother ; 
and there they were to rest. 

In keeping Peggotty company, and doing all 
I could for her (little enough at the utmost), I 
was as grateful, I rejoice to think, as even now 
I could wish myself to have been. But I am 
afraid I had asupreme satisfaction, of a personal 
and professional nature, in taking charge of Mr. 
Barkis’s will, and expounding its contents. 

I may claim the merit of having originated 
the suggestion that the will should be looked 
for in the box. After some search, it was found 
in the box, at the bottom of a horse’s nose-bag ; 
wherein (besides hay) there was discovered an 
old gold watch, with chain and seals, which Mr. 
Barkis had worn on his wedding-day, and which 
had never been seen before or since; a silver 
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tobacco-stopper. in the form of a leg; an imita- 
fon Jemons juliet ee cups and saucers, 
which I have some ide . Barkis must have 
pure chased to present to me ae Poyeis accluleh, 
and ofterwards found himself unable to part with: 
as en guineas and a half. in guineas and 
half euineas: two hundred and ten pounds, in 
perfectly clean Bank notes : certain receipts tor 
Bank of England stock; an old horse-shoe, a 
bad shilling, a piece of camphor. and an oyster- 
shell. | Trent “the cuenimsminces ofthe Jatier 
article having ben much polished, and dis- 
playing prismatic colours on the inside, I con- 
clude that Mr. Barkis had some general ideas 
abour pearls witch ever tesolvcd thenselycs 
into anything definite. 

_ For yeats and rears in, Garkiss hat earrterd 

15 box, on all his journeys evow tote. Tarte 
aa the better escape notice, he had invented 
a fiction that it belonged to “f Mr. Blackboy,” 
and savas“ to be leit with Barkis till called-tors” 
a fable he had elaborately written on the lid, in 
characters now scarcely legible. 

Hie hal hoarded all these years, I found, to 
good purpose. His property in money amounted 
to nearly three thousand pounds. Of this he 
bequeathed the interest of one thousand to Mr. 
Pegzotty for his life; on his decease, the prin- 
cipal te: be cqually onaded between Peggotty, 
little mily, and me, or the survivor or survivors 
of us, sharée.and share alike. All the rest he 
died possesse | of. he bequeathed to Peggotty ; 
whom he left residuary legatee, and sole exccutrix 
of that his last will and testament. 

I felt myself quite a proctor when I read this 
document alond with all possible ecremony, and 
set forth its provisions, any number of times, to 
those whom they concerned. I began to think 
there was more in the Commons than I had 
supposed. I examined the will with the deepest 
attention, pronounced it perfectly formal in all 
respects, made a pencil inark or so in the margin, 
and thought it rather extraordinary that I knew 
so much, 

In this abstruse pursuit 1m making an account 
for Peggotty. of all the property into which she 
had “come; in arranging all the affairs. my an 
orderly: manner; and in being her referee and 
adviser on uly point, to our joint delight; I 
passed the week before the funeral. I did not 
sce little Emily in that interval, but they told me 
she was to be quictly married in a fortnight. 

I did not attend the funeral in character, if I 
May Vente: tO. say soy... Dmean 1. was “not 
dressed pai blac cloak anda streamer, to 
frighten the birds ; but I walked over to 1 lander: 
stone eanly an. the-anoming, said! sas am. ithe 


ground : 





glarehyard: ache. at “came: aitended) only cby 
Peggotty and her brother. “Phe mad gentieman 
looked on, out of my litle window ; Mr. Chillip’s 
babe wae ats hea hea nls rellled? 103 
gowle eyes, at the clergyman, over its nurse’s 
shoulder; Myr. Omer breathed short in the back- 
noone cle Was: there. dnd itards very: 
quict. We walked about the churchyard for an 
hour, after all was over: and pulled some young 
leaves from the treé above my mothers. crave 

AA dread falls on me here. A cloud is lower- 
ing on the distant town, towards which [retraced 
nie Solty Stcpee. tear to eprodeh-at. | 
cannot bear to think of what did come, upon 
that memorable night ; of what must come again 
if 1 go on. 

Lt Ss): Seorses because: Lwitte -ofsite. It 
would be no better, if I stopped my most un- 
willing hand. It is done. Nothing can undo 
it; nothing can make it otherwise than as it was. 

My old nurse was to go to London with me 
next day, on the business of the will, Little 
Emily was passing that day at Mr. Omer's, We 
were all to meet in the old boathouse that night. 
Ham would bring Emily at the usual hour. I 
would walk back at my Icisure. The brother and 
sister would return as they had come, and be ex- 
pecting us, when the day closed in, at the fireside. 

I parted from them at the wicket-gate, where 
visionary Straps had rested with Roderick 
Random’s knapsack in the days of yore; and, 
instead of going straight back, walked a little 
distance on the road to Lowestoft, ‘Then I 
turned, and walked back towards Yarmouth. I 
stayed to dine at a decent alehouse, some mile 
or two from the Ferry [have mentioned before ; 
and thus the day wore away, and it was evening 
when I reached it. Rain was talling heavily by 
thabtune and at was’ asvild might; but therewas 
a moon behind the clouds, and it was not dark. 

I was soon within sight of Mr. Peggotty’s 
house, and of the Nght within it shining through 
the window. A little floundering across the 
sand, which was heavy, brought me to the door, 
and I went in. 

It looked very comfortable, indeed.  AIr. 
Peggotty had smoked his evening pipe, and 
there were preparations for some supper by-and- 
by. The fire was bright, the ashes were thrown 
up, the locker was ready for little Emily inher 
olliglace, Invher-own-old place sat. Pegrotty, 
once more, looking (but for her dress) as if she 
had never left it. She had fallen back, already, 
on the society of the work-box with Saint Paul’s 
upon the lid, the yard-measure in the cottage, 
and the bit of cae candle: aid there they vall 


were, just as if they had never been disturbed. 
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Mrs. Gummidge appeared to be fretting a little, 
in her old corner; and consequently looked 
quite natural, too. 

“Vourre first of the lot, Mas’r Davy !” said 
Mr. Peggotty, with a happy tice, “Dorm Ukeep 
in thatecoaly siral its wet.” 

“Thank “you, Mr. .Peegotty,” said 1 giving 
him my outer coat to hang up. “It’s quite dry.” 

“So tis!” said Mr. Peggotty, feeling my 
shoulders. “Agachip ) <Sit ye dewn, sir Ft 
ain’t o’no use saying welcome to you, but you're 
welcome, kind and hearty.” 

‘“"Phank you, Mr. Peggotty, T am sure of that. 
Well, Peggotty !” said I, giving her a kiss. “And 
how are you, old woman ?” 

Fa, ha!” Janghed Mr. Peeeotty; siting 
down beside us, and rubbing his hands in his 
sense of relief from recent trouble, and in the 
genuine heartiness of his nature; ‘‘ there’s not 
a woman in the wureld, sir—as I tell her—that 
need to feel more easy in her mind than her! 
She done her dooty by the departed, and the 
departed know’'d it; and the departed done what 
was right by her, as she done what was right by 
the departed ;—and—and—and it’s a/@ right!” 

Mrs. Gummidge groaned. 

“Cheer up, my pretty mawther!” said Mr. 
Peggotty. (But he shook his head aside at us, 
evidently sensible of the tendency of the late 
occurrences to recall the memory of the old 
one.) ‘Doen’t be down! Cheer up, for your 
own self, on’y a little bit, and see if a good deal 
more doen’t come nat’ral !” 

“Not to me, Dan’l,” returned Mrs. Gum- 
midge. ‘“‘ Nothink’s nat’ral to me but to be lone 
and lorn.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Peggotty, soothing her 
sorrows. 

“Yes, yes, Dan’]!” said Mrs. Gummidge. “I 

ain’t a person to live with them as has had 
money left. Thinks go too contrairy with me. 
I had better be a riddance.” 

“Why, how should I ever spend it without 
you?” said Mr. Peggotty, with an air of serious 
remonstrance. ‘ What are you talking on? 
Doen’t I want you more now, than ever I “did 2” 

“T know’d Iwas never wanted before!” cried 
Mrs. Gummidge, with a pitiable whimper, “and 
now I’m told so! How could I expect to be 
wanted, being so lone and lorn, and so con- 
trait 

Mr. Peggotty seemed very much shocked at 
himself for having made a speech capable of 
this unfeeling construction, but was prevented 
from replying by Peggotty’s pulling his sleeve, 
and shaking her head. After looking at Mrs. 
Gummidge for some moments, in sore distress 
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of mind, he gianeed at the Dutch clock, rose, 
snufred the candle, and put it in the window. 
‘“Vheer!” said Mi Peveotty,cheertly,. “Cheer 
eare, Misses Gunmidge !” Mrs, Gummidge 
enue eroaned, “Lighted ap, accordin’ to 
custonn) “Vorre-ar wonderin what thats hir, 
sir! Well, it’s fur our hitthe Em’ly. You see, 
the path ain’t over light or cheerful arter dark 
and when i’m here at ‘the hour as she’s a comin 
home, T puts the: light-im the-synider. “Liat, 
you see,” said Mr. Peggotty, bending over me 
with creat alee, nreets two ebjects,. Sle-say's, 


says Landy, *Vheers ome’! she says. And 
likewise, says Em’ly, ‘ My uncle’s theer!’ Fur 


if I ain’t theer, I never have no light showed.” 

“You're a baby!” said Peggotty; very fond 
of him for it, if she thought so. 

“Well,” returned Mr. Peggotty, standing with 
his legs pretty wide apart, and rubbing his hands 
up and down them in his comfortable satisfac- 
tion, as he looked alternately at us and at the 
fire, “I doen't know but Iam. Not, you see, to 
look at.” 

‘“* Not azackly,” observed Peggotty. 

No. Jauehedk avin: Peegotty, “not to look 
at but to—to consider on, you know. 7 doen’t 
care, bless you! Now TI tell you. When I go 
a looking and looking about that theer pnitty 
house of our Em’ly’s, ’m—I’m Gormed,” said 
Mr. Peggotty, with sudden emphasis— “‘theer | 
I can’t say more—if I doen’t feel as if the littlest 
things was her, a’most. I takes ’em up and I 
puts em down, and I touches of ’em as delicate 
as if they was our Em'ly. So ’tis with her httle 
bonnets and that. I couldn’t see one on ’em 
rough used a purpose—not {fur the whoie wureld. 
There’s a babby for you, in the form of a great 
Sea Porkypine!” said Mr. Peggotty, relieving 
his earnestness with a roar of laughter. 

Peggotty and I both laughed, but not so loud. 

“It’s my opinion, you see,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
with a delighted face, after some further rubbing 
of his legs, teas this is along of my havin’ played 
with her’ so much, and made believe as we was 
Turks, and French, and sharks, and every wariety 
of forinners—bless you, yes; and lions and whales, 
and I don’t know what all!—when she warn’t 
no higher than my knee. I’ve got into the way 
on it, you know. Why, this here candle, now,” 
said Mr. Peggotty, gleefully holding out his hand 
towards it, ‘‘ 7 know wery well that arter she’s 
married and gone, I shall put that candle theer, 
just that same as now. I know wery well that 


when I’m here o’ nights (and where else should 
/ live, bless your arts, whatever fortun I come 
into !) and she ain’t here, or I ain’t theer, I shall 
put the candle in the winder, and sit afore the 
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hrespretendias 1 mecepecina or fer ike lina 
doinetnew. Ler s a babby for you; sank air, 
Peggotty, with another roar, “in the form of a 
Sex Porkyjane) Whyeat the present. minite; 
when I see the candle sparkle up. I says to my- 
self? She’s a-looking at it! Eenly’saccoming ! 
fies a. babby tor - yous in the: torm.of a Sea 
Porkypine: Right for all that,” said Mr, Pez- 
goity, stopping im his roar. and smiting his hands 
together; ‘fur here she ts!” 

It was only Ham. ‘The night should have 
turned more wet since I came in, for he hada 
larze sou'wester hat on, slouched over his face. 

“MVhere's. Ein lee saidlgMr.-Peesotty. 

THiam made a motion with his head, as if she 
were outside. Mr. Peggotty took the light from 
the window, trimmed it, put it on the table. and 
was busily stirring the fire, when Ham, who had 
not moved, said : 

Aleve Day, will youcone- out a iiinute, 
and see what Em’ly and me has got to show 
your” 

We went out. As I passed him at the door, I 
saw, to my astonishment and fright, that he was 
deadly pale. He pushed me hastily into the 
open air, and closed the door upon us. Only 
upon us two. 

‘Tian! what's the-matterc” 

“ Mas’r Davy !—” Qh, for his broken heart, 
how dreadfully he wept ! 

I was paralysed by the sight of such grief. I 
dont know what I thought, or what I dreaded. 
I could only Jook at him. 

“TIam! Poor good fellow! 
Ssake@tcl meswiat’s dre matter!” 

“My love, Mas'y Davy—the pride and hope 
of my art—her that I’d have died for, aud would 
dic for now-—she’s gone !” 

‘Gongs 

““Tim’hy’s tun away! Oh, Mas’r Davy, think 
hoz she’s run away, when I pray my good and 
gracious God to kill her (her that is so dear 
above all things) sooner than let her come to 
ruin and disgrace !” 

‘The face he turned up to the troubled sky, 
the quivering of his clasped hands, the agony ot 
his figure, remain associated with that lonely 
waste, In my remembrance, to this hour. It is 
always night there, and he is the only object in 
the scene. 

“Noure -a scholar,’ he said, hurriedly, “cand 
know what’s right and best. What am I to say, 
indoors? JTfow am I ever to break it to him, 


For Heaven's 


Masi Davy” 

I saw the door move, and instinctively tried 
to hold the latch on the outside, to gain a 
Mr. Peygotty 


moment’s time. It was too late. 
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thrust furth his face; and never could I forget 
the change that came upon it when he saw us, 
Mol were<o:-hverfivehundted:-years: 

I) aeniember-a reat Svailcands cry, and) Ahie 
women hanging about him, and we all standing 
in the room; | with a paper in my hand, which 
Ham had given me; Mr. Peggotty, with his vest 
torn open, his hair wild, his face and lips quite 
white, and blood trickling down his bosom (it 
had sprung from his mouth, I think), looking 
hixediy atane: 

‘Read it, sir,” he said, in a low shivering 
VOICe. A low, please: “Irdoen t know asl sean 
understand.” 

In the midst of the silence of death, I read 
thus, from a blotted letter. 


«©¢When you, who love me so much better than I ever 
have deserved, even when my mind was innocent, see 
this, I shall be far away.’ ” 


“1 shall ‘be fur-away,” he repeated slowly, 
‘Stop ch ly dor aways Well!” 


«¢« When I leave my dear home—my dear home—oh, 
my dear home !—in the morning—’ ” 


the letter bore date on the previous night : 


«© __it will be never to come back, unless he brings 
me back a lady. This will be found at night, many hours 
after, instead of me. Oh, if you knew how my heart is 
torn. If cven you, that I have wronged so much, that 
never can forgive me, could only know what I suffer! I 
am too wicked to write about myself. Oh, take comfort 
in thinking that Iam so bad. Oh, for mercy’s sake, tell 
uncle that I never loved him half so dear as now. Oh, 
don’t remember how aflectionate and kind you have all 
becn to me—don’t remember we were ever to be married 
-—but try to think as if I diced when I was little, and was 
buried somewhere. Pray Heaven that Iam going away 
from, have compassion on my unele! Tell him that I 
never loved him half so dear. Be his comfort. Love some 
good girl, that will be what I was once to uncle, and be 
true to you, and worthy of you, and know no shame but 


me. God bless all! IN pray for all, often, on my 
knees. If he don’t bring me back a lady, and I don’t 


pray for my own self, VW pray for all. My parting love 
to uncle. My last tears, and my last thanks, for uncle !’” 


Phatavas alle 

Ie stood, long after I had ceased to read, 
still looking at me. At length I ventured to 
take his hand, and to entreat him, as well as I 
could, to endeavour to get some command of 
himself He replied, “I thankee, sir, I 
thankee!” without moving. 

Ham spoke to him. Mr. Peggotty was so far 
sensible of Z/s affliction, that he wrung his hand ; 
but, otherwise, he remained in the same state, 
and no one dared to disturb him. 

Slowly, at last he moved his eyes from my 
face, as if he were waking from a vision, and 
cast them round the room. ‘Then he said, in a 
low voice: 
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“Nast Davy!” implored Ham. “Go outa 
bitpand’ let. me.ctell: huniavhat J must. You 
<loen’t ought to hear it, sir.” 

I felt the shock again. I sank down in a 





could not have moved if the house had been | his name’s Steerforth !’ 
about to fall upon me. 
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“Who's thé: ane Twat ‘to oRiow lus: ) -chaw,andtned to utter. same reply; but. amy 


amc. tongue was fettered, and my sight was weak. 
Ilam glanced at me, and suddenly I felt a © ‘I want to know his name!” I heard said, 
shock that struck me back. | once more. 
‘There's asman suspected,’ said. Mz Desg- || > Porsometine past,” Ham filtered, “there's 
“ott. “Who isape’ | been a servant about here, at odd times. There’s 


yo 


been a gen’lm’n too. Both of ’em belonged to 
one another.” 

Mr. Peggotty stood fixed as before, but now 
looking at him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rh | 
Ts) 


““TAKE A WORD OF ADVICE, EVEN FROM THREE FOOT NOTHING. TRY NOT TO ASSOCIATE BODILY DEFECTS 
WITIL MENTAL, MY GOOD FRIEND, EXCEPT FOR A SOLID REASON.” 


. 


‘The servant,’ pursued Ham, “was seen | to it again. When he went to it again, Em'ly 
along with—our poor girl—last night. He’s | was nigh him. The t’other was inside. He’s 
been in hiding about here, this week or over. | the maa.” 


He was thought to have gone, but he was “Kor the: Lords, love,” sacar. Peceotty, 
. . = 2 7 . . y . 55) 
hiding. Doen’t stay; Mas Davy, doen't?” | falling back, and putting out his hand, as if to 


I felt Peggotty’s arm round my neck, but I) keep off what he dreaded. ‘“ Doen’t tell me 


. | ‘*NMas'r Davy,” exclaimed Ham, in a broken 
“A strange chay and horses was outside | voice, “it ain't no fault of yourn—and I am far 


town this morning, on the Norwich road, a’most from laying of it to you—but his name is Steer- 
afore the day broke,” Ham went on. “The | forth, and he’s a damned villain !” 
servant went to it, and come from it, and went 


Mr. Peggotty uttered no cry, and shed no 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, I5, 55 
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tear, and moved no more, until he seemed to 
Wako atu. all once, and pulled down his 
Foust coat irony 1S jac tia Corner. 

Pears, Teh ewita ts: Pat sttieio of 3 
heap, ang eat ae the 7 ne sos ainpetrentls 


hoaroa anchancl Sele aie. cele rani 
somebody had dune so. © Now give me that 


cheer ais 

Tlam asked hin whither he was going, 

“Lia Some vorseckany aidte. Mit apenine 
to seek my Lun'ly. Lae 201s. Tis, Woe Shiv? 
in that theer boat, and sink it where 1 would 

rave drownded Arv. as Tm a livin’ soul if Thad 
had one thought oi an was in him! Ashe sat 
aiore me,” le. staid, wilde. Dolla wont Vins 
clenehed right hand, “as he-sat arore me, face 
bon ted. Stik. ae onary dead, “inl have 
drownded him, and thought it right:—I'm a 
“one to secleany miece:” 

Wheres ned Jan, 
before the door. 

“ Anywhere! I’m a going to seek my niece 
through the wureld. I’m a going to find iny 
poor niece in her shame, and bring her back 
No one stopme! I tell you ’ma going to seek 
iIny mice.” 

“No, no:” cried Mrs. Gummidge, coming 
hemvecn them, aah ol crying. No, 110, 
J)an’], not as you are now. Seek her in a little 
while, my Jone lorn Dan’‘l, and thatll be but 
right! But not as you are now. Sit ye down, 
and give me your forgiveness for having ever 
been a worrit to you, Dan‘l—what have my con- 
trairies ever bcen to this '!—and let us speak a 
word about them times when she was first an 
orphan, and when Ham was too. and when I 
was a poor widder woman, and you took me in. 
It'll soften your poor heart, Dan,” laying her 
head upon his shoulder, “and you'll bear your 
sorrow better; for you know the promise, Dan, 
Paks you. bave-~done it imto -ane oh the: least “of 
thesc, you have done it unto me’; and that can 
never fail under this roof. that’s been our shelter 
fur so inany, many year)? 

He was quite passive now + and when T heard 
himerying, the impulse that had been upon me 
to go down upon iny knees, and ask their par- 
don for the desolation I had caused, and curse 
Steerforth, yielded to a better feeling, My over- 
charged heart found the sane relict, and 1 cried 
Lou, 


interposing himself 
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Oe Y AT ts natural in me, is natural in 


Ay PONG JOURN. 





Vv many other men, I infer, and so 
¥ I am not afraid to write that I 

\ 2 6c m@ ~~ never bad loved Steerforth better 
i es than when the ties thet bound 
Me ee Tie tov hin were: broken, + in the 
rf # Jeen whettess cof the discovery: of his tins 
>» worthiness, I thought more of all that was 


brilliant in him, 1] softencd more towards all that 
was good in lim, I did more justice to the 
qualities that might have made him a man of a 
noble nature and a great name, than ever I had 
done in thcheight of my devotionto him, Deeply 
as I felt my own unconscious part in his pollu- 
tion of an honest home, [I believed that if I had 
been brought face to face with him, I could not 
have-nttcred ‘one reproach. I should ‘have 
loved him so well still—though he fascinated 
me no longer—I should have held in so much 
tenderness the memory of my affection for him, 
that dlnnk: Poshould” have beci-as weak as a 
spint-wounded child, m all but the entertain- 
ment-of @ thought that we could ‘ever be. re- 
vinited: “Thatthoucht: Dmeverchad. “I felt, as 
lie lvad feb that: allawas atian end yeimecenats: 
What dis: semembyancesoar ane avere;. DT) have 

never known—they were light enough, "perhaps, 
and easily dismissed—but mine of f him mere-As 
the remembrances of a cherished friend, who 
was dead. 

Yes, Steerforth, long removed from the scenes 
of this poor history! My sorrow may bear in- 
voluntary witness against you at the Judgment 
‘Vhrone: but my angry thoughts or my reproaches 
never will, I know! 

The news of what had happencd soon spread 
through the town; insomuch that as I passed 
along the streets next morning, I overheard the 
people speaking of it at their doors. Many 
wore: Dank ape hore soitie few were: hard upon 
hin, but towards her second fathcr and her 
Jover there was but one sentiment. Among all 
hinds of people a respeet for them im their “lis- 
tress prevailed, which was full of gentleness and 
dvhetey, “Tie sca tine Maciecpieaparnt ich 
those two were seen carly. walking with slow 
sieps on the beach ; and stood in knots, t talking 
compassionatcly among themselves. 

leavas. on. tie leichselase: domdby-the sca; 
that L found them. It would have been easy to 
perceive that they had not slept all last night, 
even Wf Peggotty had failed to tell me of their 
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still sitting just as I left them, when it was broad 
day. They looked worn; and J thought Mr. 
Peccotty's head was bowed in one night more 
thanein’ all the. sears: 1 hac known him. But 
they were both as grave and steady as the sca 
itself: then lying beneath a dark sky, waveless 
= yet with a heav y roll upon it, as if it breathed 
in its rest—and touched, on the horizon, with a 
strip of silvery light from the unscen sun. 

“We have had a mort of talk, sir,” said Mr. 
Peggotty to me, when we had all three walked 
a little while in silence, ‘“‘of what we ought and 
doen’t ought to do. But we see our course 
now.” 

I happened to glance at Ham, then looking 
out to sea upon the distant light, and a frightful 
thought came into my mind—not that his face 
was angry, for it was not; I recall nothing but 
an expression of stern determination in it—that 
if ever he encountered Steerforth he would kill 
him. 

“My dooty here, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, “ 
done. JI’ma going to seek my—” he ne 
and went on in a firmer voice: “I’m a going to 
seck her. That’s my dooty evermore.” 

He shook his head when I asked him where 
he would seek her, and inquired if I were going 
to London to-morrow? 1 told him I had not 
gone to-day, fearing to lose the chance of being 
of any service to him: but that I was ready to 
go when he would. 

“Tl go along with you, sir, he! veyomned, "if 
you're agreeable, to-morrow.” 

We walked again, for a while, in silence. 

“Ham,” he presently resumed, “he’ll hold to 
his present work, and go and live along with my 
sister. The old boat yonder—” 

“Will you desert the old boat, Mr. Peggotty?” 
I gently interposed. 

“My station, Mas’r Davy,” he returned, “‘ain’t 
there no longer; and if ever a boat foundered, 
since there was clarkness on the face of the deep, 
that one’s gone down, But no, sir, no; I doen’t 
mean as it should be deserted. Fur from that.” 

We walked again for a while, as before, until 
he explained : 

‘My wishes is, sir, as it shall look, day and 
night, winter and summer, as it has always 
looked, since she first know’d it. If ever she 
should come a wandering back, I wouldn’t have 
the old place seem to cast her off, you under- 
stand, but seem to tempt her to draw nigher to ’t, 
and to peep in, maybe, like a ghost, out of the 
wind and rain, through the old winder, at the old 
seat by the fire. hen, maybe, Mas’r Davy, 
seein’ none but Missis Gummidge there, she 


might take heart to creep in, trembling; and 





any 


might come to be laid down in her old bed, 
and rest her weary head where it was once so 
eay. ” 

I could not speak to him in reply, though I 
tried. 

 Prenonicht, Sadeiin, Peerotts*| nsiree lar 
as the night comes, the candle must be stood in 
its old pane of glass, that if ever she should see 
it, it may seem to say ‘Come back, my child, 
come back” Tf-ever theresa. knock, dam 
(partic’ler a soft knock), arter dark, at your aunt’s 
door, doen't you go nigh it. Let it be her—not 
you—that sees my fallen child!” 

He walked a little in front of us, and kept 
before us for some minutes. During this interval, 
I glanced at Ham again, and observing the same 
expression on his face, and his eyes still directed 
to the distant ight, I touched his arm. 

Twice I called him by his name, in the tone 
in which I might have tried to rouse a sleeper, 
before he heeded me. When I at last inquired 
on what his thoughts were so bent, he rephed : 

‘On what's. aore me; Masry Davy ;.and over 
yon.” 

“On the life before you, do you mean?” He 
had pointed confusedly out to sea. 

Ay, Mas’r Davy. 1doen't. rightly know 
how ’tis, but from over yon there seemed to me 
to come—the end of it hke;” looking at me as 
if he were waking, but with the same determined 
face: 

A Mhat end 
former fear. 

STodgen to know,” be: said thowchtlallys "dt 
was calling to mind that the beginning of it all 
did take place here—and then the end come. 
But it’s gone! Mas’r Davy,” he added; answer- 
ing, as I think, my look; “you han't no call to 
Le afeerd of me; but I’m kiender muddled; I 
don’t fare to feel no matters,”’—which was as 
much as to say that he was not himself, and 
quite confounded. 

Mr. Peggotty stopping for us to join him: we 
did so, and said no more. Theremembrance of 
this, in connection with my former thought, how- 
ever, haunted me at intervals, even until the in- 
exoiabls end came at its appointed time. 

Ve insensibly approached the old boat, and 
entered. Mrs, Gummidge, no longer moping in 
her especial corner, was busy, preparing break- 
fast. She took Mr. Peggotty’s hat, and placed 
his seat for him, and spoke so comfortably and 
softly, that I hardly knew her. 

“ Dan’l, my good man,” said she, “ you must 
eat and drink, and keep up your strength, for 
without it you'll do nowt. ‘Try, that’s a dear 
soul! And if I disturb you with my clicketen,” 


I asked, possessed by my 
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she meant: her chatternne,. “tell meso. Wand, 
and. Tayo it” 

When she had served us all, she withdrew to 
the window, where she sedulously employed her- 
self in repairing some shirts and other clothes 
belonging to Mr. Peggotty, and neatly folding 
and packing them in an old oilskin bag, such as 
sailors carry. Meanwhile, she continued talking, 
in the same quiet manner: 

‘All times and seasons, you know, Dan’l,” 
sad Mrs. Gummidge, ‘1 shall be allus here, 
and every think will look accordin’ to your 
wishes. I’m a poor scholar, but I shall write to 
you, odd ‘tines, wlien you re away,and-send iny 
letters: to last Davy, Maybe vorllamite to 
nie too, Hawi, old times, and tell) ive how you 
fare to feel upon your lone lorn journeys.” 

You IW bea solitanswotanchere,inateerd?” 
said Mr. Peggotty. 

NO. HO. aa | She retuned. ol shianit, be 
tliat. Doenit- jou, intebe mes )ahial) vase 
enough to do to keep a Beein for you” (Ars. 
Gummidee meant a home) “again you come 
back—to keep a Beem here for any that may 
hantocome back Dank In the caivestmie,. I 
shall set outside the door as I used to do. If 
any shouh? come nigh, they shall see the old 
widder woman true to ’em, a long way off.” 

What a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a little 
time! She was another woman. She was so 
devoted, she had such a quick perception of 
what it would be well to say, and what it would 
be well to leave unsaid, she was so forgetful of 
herself, and so regardful of the sorrow about her, 
that bh eld her an a-sort “of veneration, “The 
work she did that day! There were many things 
to be brought up from the beach and stored in 
the outhouse—as oars, nets, sails, cordage, spars, 
lobster-pots, bags of ballast, and the lke; and 
though there was abundance of assistance ren- 
dered, there being not a pair of working hands 
on all that shore but would have laboured hard 
for Mr. Peggotty, and been well paid in being 
asked to do it, yet she persisted, all day long, in 
toiling under weights that she was quite unequal 
to, and fagging to and fro on all sorts of un- 
necessary errands. As to deploring her mis- 
fortune, she appeared to have entirely Jost the 
recollection of ever having had any. She pre- 
served an equable cheerfulness in the midst of 
her sympathy, which was not the least astonish- 
ing part of the change that had come over her. 
Querulousness was out of the question. I did 
not cven observe her vorce to falter, or a tear to 
escape from her cyes, the whole day through, 
until twilight ; when she and I and Mr. Peggotty 
being alone together, and he having fallen asleep 





| 
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in perfect exhaustion, she broke into a half-sup- 
pressed fit of sobbing and crying, and taking me 
to the door, said, “ Ever bless you, Mas’r Davy, 
be a friend to him, poor dear!” ‘Then, she im- 
mediately ran out of the house to wash her face, 
in order that she might sit quietly beside him, 
and be found at work there. when he should 
awakew liv short, Dlettther, whens. wentanay 
at tught, the: prop anc statt of din Pésgotty’s 
affliction: and I could not meditate enongh 
upon the lesson that I read in Mrs. Gum- 
midge, and the new experience she untolded to 
me. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock when, 
strolling in a melancholy manner through the 
town, I stopped at Mr. Omer’s door. My. Omer 
had taken it so much to heart, his daughter told 
me, that he had been very low and poorly all 
day, and had gone to bed without his pipe. 

‘A. deceitful, bad-hearted girl,” said Irs. 
Joram. -* ‘here was nosood in lier sever 1S 

PDO PSay SOe lis TetUTNed en One dO 
think so.” 

Yes del cred. Nirs., Jorany angrily; 

IGN; 11O3~ “Sate ls 

Mrs. Joram tossed her head, endeavouring to 
be very stern and cross; but she could not 
command her softer self, and began to cry. I 
was young, to be sure; but I thought much the 
better of her for this sympathy, and fancied it 
became her, as a virtuous wife and mother, very 
well indeed. 

“What will she ever do!” sobbed Minnie. 
“Where will she go! What will become of 
her! Oh, how could she be so cruel, to herself 
anck tint!” 

I remembered the time when Minnie was a 
young and pretty girl; and I was glad that she 
remembered it too, so feelingly. 

My. little Mime, said Mrs: .|orany. “has 
only just now been got to sleep. Even in her 
sleep she 1s sobbing for Em'ly. <All day long, 
little Minnie has cried for her, and asked me, 
over and over again, whether Em‘ly was wicked ? 
What can I say to her, when Em’ly tied a ribbon 
off her own neck round little Minnie’s the last 
night she was here, and laid her head down on 
the pillow beside her till she was fast asleep ! 
The ribbon’s round my httle Minnie’s neck now. 
It ought not to be, perhaps, but what can I do? 
Im’ly is very bad, but they were fond of one 
another. And the child knows nothing !” 

Mrs. Joram was so unhappy, that her husband 
came out to take care of her. Leaving them 
together, I went home to Peggotty’s ; more 
melancholy myself, if possible, than I had been 
yet 
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That good creature—I mean Peggotty—all 
untired by her late anxieties and sleepless nights, 
was at her brother’s, where she meant to stay 
till morning. An old woman, who had been 
employed about the house for some weeks past, 
while Peggotty had been unable to attend to it, 
was the house’s only other occupant besides 
myself. As I had no occasion for her services, 
I sent her to bed, by no means against her will; 
and sat down before the kitchen fire a little 
while, to think about all this. 

I was blending it with the deathbed of the 
late Mr. Barkis, and was driving out with the 
tide towards the distance at which Ham had 
looked so singularly in the morning, when I 
was recalled from my wanderings by a knock at 
the door. There was a knocker upon the door, 
but it was not that which made the sound. The 
tap was froma hand, and low down upon the 
door, as if it were given by a child. 

It made me start as much as if it had been 
the knock of a footman to a person of distinc- 
tion. I opened the door; and at first looked 
down, to my amazement, on nothing but a great 
umbrella that appeared to be walking about of 
itself. But presently I discovered underneath 
it, Miss Mowcher. 

I might not have been prepared to give the 
little creature a very kind reception, if, on her 
removing the umbrella, which her utmost efforts 
were unable to shut up, she had shown me the 
“volatile” expression of face which had made 
sO great an impression on me at our first and 
last meeting. But her face, as she turned it up 
to mine, was so earnest ; and when I relieved 
her of the umbrella (which would have been an 
inconvenient one for the Irish Giant), she wrung 
her little hands in such an afflicted manner ; 
that I rather inclined towards her. 

“Miss Mowcher!” said I, after glancing 
up and down the empty street, without dis- 
tinctly knowmg what I expected to see be- 
sides ; “how do you come here? What is the 
matter ?” 

She motioned to me, with her short right arm, 
to shut the umbrella for her; and passing me 
hurriedly, went into the kitchen. When I had 
closed the door, and followed, with the umbrella 
in my hand, I found’ her sitting on the corner 
of the fender—it was a low iron one, with two 
flat bars at top to stand plates upon—in the 
shadow of the boiler, swaying herself backwards 
and forwards, and chafing her hands upon her 
knees hike a person in pain. 

Quite alarmed at being the only recipient of 
this untimely visit, and the only spectator of 
this portentous behaviour, I exclaimed again, 


Or eeeeeeesesesess—= 


| in a little thing like me! 
thing of me, use me for their amusement, throw 
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“Pray tell me, Miss Mowcher, what is the 
matter! are you ill?” 

“My dear young soul,” returned Miss Mow- 
cher, squeezing her hands upon her heart one 
over the other. “I am ill here, Iam very ill. 
To think that it should come to this, when I 
might have known it and perhaps prevented it, 
if I hadn’t been a thoughtless fool ! 

Again her large bonnet (very disproportionate 
to her figure) went backwards and forwards, in 
her swaying of her little body to and fro ; while 
a most gigantic bonnet rocked, in unison with 
it, upon the wall. 

“T am surprised,’ I began, ‘‘to see you so 
distressed and serious ”—when she interrupted 
me. 

“Ves, it’s always so!” she said. “ They are 
all surprised, these inconsiderate young people, 
fairly and full grown, to see any natural feeling 
They make a play- 


me away when they are tired, and wonder that 
I feel more than atoy horse or a wooden 
soldier! Wes, “yes, that's the: way, Che old 
way !” 

“Tt may be, with others,” I returned, “but I 
do ussure you it is not with me. Perhaps I 
ought not to be at all surprised to see you as 
you are now: I know so little of you. I said, 
without consideration, what I thought.” 

“What can I do ?” returned the little woman, 
standing up, and holding out her arms to show 
herself; “See? AWVihat J ani; niy* father was + 
and my sister is; and my brother is. I have 
worked for sister and brother these many years 
—hard, Mr. Copperfield—all day. I must live. 
I do no harm. If there are people so unre- 
flecting or so cruel, as to make a jest of me, 
what is left for me to do but to make a jest of 
myself, them, and everything? If I do so, for 
the time, whose fault is that? Mine?” 

No. Not Miss Mowcher’s, I perceived. 

“Tf I had shown myself a sensitive dwarf to 
your false friend,” pursued the little woman, 
shaking her head at me, with reproachful ear- 
nestness, “ how,much of his help or good-will 
do you think 7 should ever have had? If little 
Mowcher (who had no hand, young gentleman, 
in the making of herself) addressed herself to 
him, or the like of him, because of her misfor- 
tunes, when do you suppose her small voice 
would have been heard? Little Mowcher would 
have as much need to live, if she was the bitter- 
est and dullest of pigmies; but she couldn’t do 
it. No. She might whistle for her bread and 
butter till she died of Air.” 

Miss Mowcher sat down on the fender again, 
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and tock out her handkerchief, and wiped her 
eyes. 

Ne ahenkian for ade, It 
hear. as EF tnink vou have? she said: "that 
while I know well what Iam. [can be cheerful 
dimiendure if all « Lam inanktal for myself, at 
ay Tres wish TP ean dine) aati war through 
the world. without being beholden to anyone’; 
and that in return for all that is thrown at me, 
im folly orvanity.as lao alone. Voeam throw 
bubbles back. Ir I don't brood over all T want, 
it is the better for me, and not the worse for 
any one. If Jama plaything for you giants, be 
gentle with me,” 

Miss Mowcher replaced her handkerchief in 
hérepocket. looking atone wath wery stent 
expression all the while, and pursued : 

‘1 saw-vou im thestreet just ows. “cou may 
supnose I am not able to walk as fast as you, 
with my short legs and short breath, and I 
couldn't overtake you; but I guessed where 
you-camer and-came-atier yous 1 have. bern 
here before, to-day, but the good woman wasn't 
at-home” 

“To you know her?” T demanded. 

“T know of her. and about her.” she replied, 
“from. Qmer and Joram. 1 was, theresat-seven 
o'clock this morning. Do you remember what 
Steerforth said to me about this unfortunate 
that Dine-whem Tosaw you. both-at: the 
Ln” 

The great bonnet on Miss Mowcher’s head, 
and the greater bonnet on the wall, began to go 
backwards and forwards again when she asked 
this question. 

I remembcred very well what she referred to, 
having had it in ny thoughts many times that 
dag. Tstold her se: 

oMay the Vather of all ievilcantound. Tim,” 
sad the little woman, holding up her forefinger 
between me and her sparkling eyes ; “and ten 
times more confound that wicked servant; but 
I believed it was you who had a boyish passion 
for her!” 

Ee lrepeatcd: 

“Child, child? In the name of blind ‘all- 
fortune,’ cried Miss Mowceher, wringing her 
hands impatiently, as she went to and fro again } 
upon the fender, “why did you praise her so, 
and blush, and look disturbed 2?” 

T could not conceal from myself that T had 
done this, though for a reason very different 
from her supposition. 

“AWVhat dick Tl knowe” 


yOu Chaves a kid 


a 
orl. 


said Miss Mowcher, 


taking out her handkerchief again, and giving 
one litile stamp on the ground whenever, at 
short intervals, she applied it to her eyes with 


“Ie was crossing you 
saws aid) vou swere’ solt 
wax i hischands, I saw; tlad I kft the room 
aminute, when his man told me that * Young 
Innocence’ (so-he calléh vou, and. vou may call 
hin Qld Guile” all. the sass of your lite), had. 
set his heart upon her, and she was giddy and 
hiked him, but his master was resolved that no 
harm should come of it—more for your sake 
than for hers—and that that was their business 
here? “Blow coukl Dtue belrove hint? D-saw 
Steerforth soothe and please you by his praise 
of her! Vou svere the first to amentton dyer 
name, You owned toan old admiration of her. 
Sou were hot and!colek-and red andsvlattesal| 
eteoncs. when] spoke to cvou of here Eivhat 
could I think—what @z I think—but that you 
were a young libertine in everything but experi- 
ence, and had fallen into hands that had experi- 
ence enough, and could manage you (having 
the fancy) for your own good! Oh! oh! oh! 
Lhey were alranl-of my finding out the-truth,” 
exclaimed Miss Mowcher, getting off the fender, 
and trotting up and down the kitchen with her 
two short arms distressfully lifted up, “ beeause 
I am a sharp hittle thing—lI need be, to get 
through the world at all !—and they deceived 
me altogether, and I gave the poor unfortunate 
cil a letter, which I fully believe was the begin- 
ning of her ever speaking to Littimer, who was 
left behind on purpose !” 

I stood amazed at the revelation of all this 
perfidy, looking at Miss Mowcher as she walked 
up-antlod own ‘the kitchen until she was out of 
breath: when she sat upon the fender again, 
and, <drging her face with her- ‘handkerelnef, 
shook her head for a long time, without other- 
wise moving, and without breaking silence. 

“My country rounds,” she added at length, 
“brought ne to Norwich, Mr. Copperfield, ‘the 
night before last. What 1 happened to find out 
there, about their secret way of coming and 
going, without you—which was strange—led to 
my suspecting something wrong. 1 got into the 
coach from London last mght, as it came 
through Norwich, and was here this morning. 
Oh, oh, oh! too late!” 

Poor little Mowcher tured so chilly after all 
her erying and fretting, that she turned round on 
the fender, putting her poor little wet feet in 
among the ashes to warm them, and sat looking 
at the fire like a large doll. I sat in a chair on 
the other side of the hearth, lost in unhappy 
reflections, and looking at the fire too, and 
sometimes at her. 

“1 must go,” she said at. last, nsing as she 
spoke. “ts late. You don't mistrust me?” 


beth hands-at. once, 
and wheedling you. I 











Meeting her sharp glance, which was as sharp 
as ever when she asked me, I could not on that 
short challenge answer no, quite frankly. 
Come!” sad‘shes acceptin’ the offeror my 
hand to help her over the fender, and looking 
wistfully up mto my face, “you know you 
wouldn’t mistrust me, if I was a full-sized 


woman !” 


I felt that there was much truth in this; and 
I felt rather ashamed of myself. 

“Vou are a young man,” she said, nodding. 
“Take a word of advice, even from three foot 
nothing. Try not to associate bodily defects 
with mental, my good friend, except for a solid 
reason.” 

She had got over the fender now, and I had 
got over my suspicion. Itold her that I believed 
she had given me a faithful account of herself, 
and that we had both been hapless instruments 
in designing hands. She thanked me, and said 
Twas a good fellow. 

“ Now, mind!” she exclaimed, turning back 
on her way to the door, and looking shrewdly at 
me, with her forefinger up again. “ Ihave some 
reason to suspect, from what I have heard—my 
ears are always open; I can’t afford to spare 
what powers I have—that they are gone abroad. 
But if ever they return, if ever any one of them 
returns, while I am alive, Iam more likely than 
another, going about as I do, to find it out 
soon. Whatever I know, you shall know. If 
ever I can do anything to serve the poor be- 
trayed girl, I will do it faithfully, please Heaven ! 
And Littimer had better have a bloodhound at 
his back, than little Mowcher !” 

J placed implicit faith in this last statement, 
when J marked the look with which it was 
accompanied. 

“Trust me no more, but trust me no less, 
than you would trust a full-sized woman,” said 
the little creature, touching me appealingly on 
the wrist. “If ever you see me again, unlike 
what Iam now, and hke what I was when you 


first saw me, observe what company I am in.. 


Call to mind that I am a very helpless and de- 
fenceless little thing. Think of me at home 
with my brother hke myself and sister like 
myself, when my day’s work is done. Perhaps 
you won't, then, be very hard upon me, or sur- 
prised if I can be distressed and serious. Good 
night !” 

I gave Miss Mowcher my hand, with a very 
different opinion of her from that which I had 
hitherto entertained, and opened the door to let 
her out. It was not a trifling business to get 
the great umbrella up, and properly balanced in 
her grasp ; but at last I successfully accomplished 
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his, and saw it go bobbing down. the street 
through the rain, without the least appearance 
of having anybody underneath it, except when a 
heavier fall than usual from some overcharged 
waterspout sent it toppling ever, on one side, 
and discovered Miss Mowcher struggling vio- 
lently to get it right. After making one or two 
salhes to her relief, which were rendered futile 
by the umbrella’s hopping on again, like an 
immense bird, before [ coukl reach it, I came 
in, went to bed, and slept till morning. 

In the morning I was joined by Mr, Peggotty 
and by my old nurse, and we went at an early 
hour to the coach office, where Mrs. Gummidge 
and Ham were waiting to take leave of us. 

“Mas’r Davy,” Ham whispered, drawing me 
aside, while Mr. Peggotty was stowing his bag 
among the luggage, “ his life is quite broke up. 
He doen’t know wheer he’s going; he doen’t 
know what’s afore him; he’s bound upon a 
voyage that’ll last, on and off, all the rest of his 
days, take my wured for’t, unless he finds what 
he’s a seeking of. I’m sure you'll be a friend to 
him, Mas’r Davy ?” 

~ Lrust sme, Twill ahdeed;” said 1,’shaking 
hands with Ham earnestly. 

‘“Thankee. ‘“Thankee, very kind, sir. One 
thing furder. I’m in good employ, you know, 
Mas’r Davy, and I han’t no way now of spend- 
ing what I gets. Money’s of no use to me no 
more, except to live. If you can lay it out for 
him, I shall do my work with a better art. 
Though as to that, sir,” and he spoke very 
steadily and mildly, “you're not to think but I 
shall work, at all times, like a man, and act the 
best that lays in my power !” 

I told him I was well convinced of it; and I 
hinted that I hoped the time might even come, 
when he would cease to lead the lonely life he 
naturally contemplated now. 

“Noy sir, be said,«shakine lis head, “alt 
that’s past and over with me, sir. No one can 
never fill the place that’s empty. But you'll 
bear in mind about the money, as theer’s at all 
times some laying by for him ?” 

Reminding him of the fact, that Mr. Peggotty 
derived a steady, though certainly a very mode- 
rate income from the bequest of his late brother- 
in-law, I promised to do so. We then took 
leave of each other. JI cannot leave him even 
now, without remembering with a pang, at once 
his modest fortitude and his great sorrow. 

As to Mrs. Gummidge, if I were to endeavour 
to describe how she ran down the street by the 
side of the coach, seeing nothing but Mr. 
Peggotty on the roof, through the tears she tried 
to repress, and dashing herself against the people 
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who were coming in the opposite direction, J 
should enter ona task of some ditticulty. ‘There- 
fore I had better leave her sitting on a baker’s 
door-step, out of breath, with no shape at all 
remaining in her bonnet, and one of her shoes 
off; Ivingeon athepavenient: at, a cconsiderable 
distance, 

When we got to our journey’s end, our first 
pursuit was to look about for a little lodging for 
Pegeotty,; where hier rother:coull: havea bed. 
We were so fortunate as to find one, of a very 
clean and cheap «description, over a chandler’s 
shop, only two streets removed fromme. When 
we had engaged this domicile, I bought some 
cold meat at an eating-house, and took my 
fellow-travellers home to tea; a proceeding, I 
regret to state, which did not meet with Mrs. 
Crupp's approval, but- quite. the contrary. -<] 
ought to observe, however, in explanation of 
that lady’s state of mind, that she was much 
offended by Peggotty’s tucking up her widow’s 
gown before she had been ten minutes in the 
place, and setting to work to dust my bedroom. 
This Mrs. Crupp regarded in the light of a 
liberty, and a liberty, she said, was a thing she 
never allowed: 

Mr. Peggotty had made a communication to 
me on the way to London for which I was not 
unprepared. It was, that he purposed first seeing 
Mrs. Steerforth. As I felt bound to assist him 
in this, and also to mediate between them; with 
the view of sparing the mother’s feelings as 
much as possible, I wrote to her that night. I 
told her as mildly as I could what his wrong 
was, and what my own share in his injury. I 
said he was a man in very common life, but of a 
most gentle and upright character; and that I 
ventured to express a hope that she would not 
refuse to see him in his heavy trouble. I men- 
tioned two o'clock in the afternoon as the hour 
of our coming, and I sent the letter myself by 
the first coach in the morning. 

At the appointed time, we stood at the door 
—the door of that house where I had been, a 
few days since, so happy: where my youthful 
confidence and warmth of heart had been yielded 
lp so freely: owhich was closed: agaist. mi¢ 
henceforth: which was now a waste, a ruin. 

No Littimer appeared, ‘The pleasanter face 
which had replaced his, on the occasion of my 
last visit, answered to our summons, and went 
before us to the drawing-room. Mrs. Steerforth 
was sitting there. Rosa Dartle elided, as we 
went in, from another part of the room, and 
stood behind her chair, 

I saw, directly, in his mother's face, that she 
knew from himself what he had done. It was 





very pale, and bore the traces af deeper emo- 
tion than my letter alone, weakened by the 
doubts her fondness would have raised upon it, 
would have been likely to create. I thought 
her more ke him than ever I had thought her ; 
and I felt. rather than saw, that the resemblance 
was not lost on my companion. 

She sat upright in her arm-chair, with a stately, 
inmovable, passionless air. that it seemed as if 
nothing could disturb, She looked very stead- 
fastly at Mr. Peggotty when he stood before 
her; and he looked quite as steadfastly at her. 
Rosa Dartle’s keen glance comprehended al} 


of us. For some moments not a word was 
spoken. She motioned to Mr. Peggotty to be 
seated. He said, in a low voice, ‘1 shouldn't 


fee] it nat’ral, ma’am, to sit down in this house. 
Id sooner stand.” And this was succeeded by 
another silence, which she broke thus : 

“T know, with deep regret, what has brought 
you here. What do you want of me? What 
do you ask me to do?” 

He put his hat under his arm, and feeling in 
his breast for Emily’s letter, took it out, unfolded 
it, and’ gave it to her, 

‘Please: to-read: that; ima‘am, 
niece’s hand !” 

She read it, in the same stately and impassive 
way,—untouched by its contents, as far as I 
could see,—and returned it to him. 

“* Unless he brings me back a lady,’” said 
Mr. Peggotty, tracing out that part with ls 
finger.  *-come-to: know,ima’amy whether he 
will keep his wnred ?” 

“Noe she retimiec: 

SWiny not? sad Mim Vercotty: 

“It is impossible. Fle would disgrace him- 
self. You cannot fail to know that she 1s far 
below him.” 

“ Raise herup !” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“She is uneducated and ignorant.” 

“Mayle she’s aot’; maybe she 1S," Said Nir. 
Pescotry, “7 think sot; ma'am; but Tin ne 
judge of them things. ‘Teach her better!” 

“Since you oblige me to speak more plainly, 
which I am very unwilling to do, her humble 
connections would render such a thing impos- 
sible, if nothing else did.” 

“ Hark to this, ma’am,” he returned slowly 
and quietly. ‘ You know what it is to love 
your child. So do I. If she was a hundred 
times my child, I couldn’t love her more. You 
doen’t know what it is to lose your child. I do. 
All the heaps of riches in the wureld would be 
nowt to me (if they was mine) to buy her back! 
But save her from this disgrace, and she shall 
never be disgraced by us. Not one of us that 
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she’s growed up among, not one of us that’s 
lived along with her, and had her for their all 
in all, these many year, will ever look upon her 
pritty face again. We'll be content to let her 
be; we'll be content to think of her, far off, as if 
she was underneath another sun and sky; we'll 
be content to trust her to her husband,—to her 
little children, p’raps,—and bide the time when 
all of us shall be ahke in quality afore our 
God !” 

The rugged eloquence with which he spoke 
was not devoid of all effect. She still preserved 
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her proud manner, but there was a touch of 


‘softness in her voice, as she answered : 


“T justify nothing. JI make no counter-aecu- 
sations, But I am sorry to repeat, it is impos- 
sible. Sueh a marriage would irretrievably 
blight my son’s career, and ruin his prospects. 
Nothing ts more certain, than that it never can 
take plaec, and never will. If there is any 
other compensation—” 

“Tam looking at the likeness of the face,” 
interrupted Mr. Peggotty, with a steady but a 
kindling eye, “that has looked at me, in my 
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home, at my fireside, in my boat—wheer not? 
—smiling and friendly when it was so treache- 
rous, that I go half wild when I think of it. 
If the likeness of that face don’t turn to burning 
fire, at the thought of offering money to me for 
my child’s bight and ruin, it’s as bad. Idoen’t 
know, being a lady’s, but what it’s worse.” 

She changed now, in a moment. An angry 
flush overspread her features; and she said, in 
an intolerant manner, grasping the arm-chair 
tightly with her hands: 

“What compensation can you make to me 
for opening such a pit between me and my son? 


What is your love to mine? 
separation to ours ?” 

Miss Dartle softly touched her, and bent 
down her head to whisper, but she would not 
hear a word. 

“No, Rosa, not a word! Let the man listen 
to what I say! My son, who has been the 
object of my life, to whom its every thought has 
been devoted, whom I have gratified from a 
child in every wish, from whom I have had no 
separate existence sinee his birth,—to take up 
in a moment witha miserable girl, and avoid me ! 
To repay my confidence with systematic decep- 


What is your 
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tons torher save aud. quit me. for cher) he 
set this wretched anee against his mother’s 
clanns upon his duty, love, respect, gratitude 
clams that verry and hour of his life seule 
have strengthe ned into ties that nothing could 


be proofagainst ! Is this no injury ?” 
Again Rosa Dartle tried to soothe her ; 
Incflectually, 
Slysain Kosa, Mot awvornic. Iiuhe tay Stake 
his ail upon the lightest object, I can stake my 
all upon a ereater purpose. Let him go where 
ew Avt ith the means that my love has secured 
tohim! Does he think to reduce me by long 
absenoe?’ Le aways hisamather vor tle at 
he docs. Let him put away his whim now, and 
hess: aweleome back. det tim: not qput diver 
aay Tone anc huomever shalh come: wear ame, 
living or dying, while I can raise my hand to 
make a sign against it, unless, being rid of her 
Log ever he comes humbly fo Mie And begs for 
my forgiveness. This is my right. ‘This is the 
acknowledgment I z// haze. This is the sepa- 
ration that there is between us! And is this,” 
she added, looking at her visitor with the proud 


gan 


intolerant air with which she had begun, “ no 
Tie 
While I heard and saw the mother as she 


sail these words, I seemed to hear and see the 
son, defying them, ~“Allthat I Wad ever’seen ia 
him of an unyielding, wilful spirit, I saw in her. 
All the understanding that I had now of his 
es cnergy, became an understanding 
of her character too, anda perception that.1t 
was, In its strongest springs, the same. 

She now observed to me, aloud, resuming her 
former festraint; “that. at avas- uscless, to lear 
more, or to say more, and that she begged to 
putan- endothe interview, She adse withan 
air of dignity to leave the room, when Mr. Peg- 
gotty signified that it was needless. 

“Doen't fear me being any hindrance to you, 
Lhave- no more: to: ‘sayy mau, he remarked, 
as he moved towards the door. © I come heer 
with, nes hope, ant: [stakes aay no. ope, SL 
have done what I thowt should be done, but 
I never looked fur any good to come of my 
stan’‘ning where I do. This has been too evil 
a house for me and mine, fur me to be in my 
night senses and expect it.” 

With this, we departed ; leaving her standing 
by her clbow-chaty, a picture of a noble presence 
and a handsome face. 

Ae had: on Ouray soul tO~cioss aa; payed 
hall, with glass sides and roof, over which a 
vine was trained. Its leaves and shoots were 


green then, and the day being sunny, a pair of 
glass doors leading to the garden were 


thrown 
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open, Rosa Dartle, entering this way with a 
noiseless step, avhem ave. atere -close: tothem, 
ae! herself to me: 

PEN CLOOWES “SLC 
this fellow here ! 

Such a concentration of rage and scorn as 
darkened her face, and flashed in her jet-black 
eves, I could not have thought compressible 
even into that face. The sear made by the ham- 
mer was, as usual in this excited state of her 
features, strongly marked. When the throbbing I 
had seen before, carne into it as 1 looked at her, 
she absolutely lifted up her hand and struck it. 

has. ts. a tellow.” she-sqidte to champion 
and. buines Nereis heanous “Vom -are- ay tue 
roa 

Sinise <i athe.” i setuid. “voirire surely 
not so unjust as to condemn me /” 

“Why do you bring division between these 
iwooanad: creatures?’ she returned, “Don’t 
you know that they are both mad with their 
own self-will and pride?” 

“Ts it my doing?” | returned. 

STS Sour doing! she retorted, 
you bring this man "here 2” 

“He 1s a deeply imjuted man, "Mass Dartle,” 
Terephed: You may not know 1,” 

“JT know that James Steerforth,” she said, 
with her hand on her bosom, as if to prevent 
the storm that was raging there from being loud, 
“has afal se: corrupt en Eat As-@ traitor. But 
what need I know or care about this fellow, and 
his common niece 2?” 

Pavitss Marthe: aL retuned. you teenen the 
imjwre. Las sufficient already. I will only say, 
at parting, that you do him a great wrong.” 

*To-lim- nowwtone; -she-rctumet. “hey 
are aalepravicd, worthless set. - 1 svould “haye 
her whipped !” 

Mr. Pegzotty passed on, without a word, 
and went out at the door, 


said, © indeed, to bring 


i} 


“Why do 


On shame, Miss Dartle ! shame!” I said 
indignantly. Desi can? VOU DCA 10 re 


on his undeserved affliction !” 

* T would trample on them all,” she answered. 
“Y would have his house pulled down. I would 
have her branded on the face, dressed in rags, 
andscast out in the-stheets to starve. df Thad 
the power to sit in judgment on her, I would 
sce alone.  Sceutaiane?> TP svould do ati il 
detest her. Jf I ever could reproach her with 
her infamous condition, I would go anywhere to 
do:-so.. Tf 1. coukh hunt her to herserave, J 
vould. If there was any word of comfort that 
would be a solace to her in her dying hour, and 
only I possessed it, 1 wouldn’t part with it for 
Inte alscli 
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‘The mere vehemence of her words can convey, 
I am sensible, 
passion by which she was possessed, and which 
made itself articulate in her whole figure, though 
her ‘woiee;.1sterd Of “being raised, was lower 
than usual. No description I could give of her 
would do justice to my recollection of her, or to 
her entire deliverance of herself to her anger. 
J have seen passion in many forms, but I have 
never seen it in such a form as that. 

When I joined Mr. Peggotty, he was walking 
slowly and thoughtiully down the hill. He told 
me, as soon as I came up with him, that having 
now discharged his mind of what he had pur- 
posed doing. in. London; Ne meant -“tosset-out 
on his tray cls,” that night. I asked him where 
He meant 1o.-co? “Ele sonly answered, “1m 
a going, sir, to seck my nicce.” 

We went back to the little lodging over the 
chandler’s shop, and there I found an opportu- 
nity of repeating to Peggotty what he had said 
to me. She informed me, in return, that he had 
said the same to her that morning. She knew 
no more than I did where he was going, but she 
thought he had some project shaped out in his 
mind. 

I did not like to leave him, under such cir- 
cumstances, and we all three dined together oif 
a beefsteak pie—which was one of the many 
good things for which Peggotty was famous— 
and which was curiously flavoured on this occa- 
sion, I recollect well, by a miscellaneous taste 
of tea, coffee, butter, bacon, cheese, new loaves, 
firewood, candles, and walnut ketchup, continu- 
ally ascending from the shop. After dinner, we 
sat for an hour or so near the window, without 
talking much; and then Mr. Peggotty got up, 
and brought his oilskin bag and _ his stout stick, 
and laid them on the table. 

He accepted, from his sister’s stock of ready 
money, a small sum on account of his legacy ; 
barely enough, I should have thought, to keep 
him fora month. He promised to communicate 
with me, when anything befell him; and he 
slung his bag about him, took his hat and stick, 
and bade us both “ Good-bye !” 

‘** All good attend you, dear old woman,” he 
said, embracing Peggotty, ‘and you, too, Mas’r 
Davy !” shaking hands with me. ‘I’m a going 
to seek her, fur and wide. If she should come 
home while 1’m away—but ah, that ain’t like to 
be !—or if I should bring her back, my mean- 
ing is, that she and me shall live and die where 
no one can't reproach her. If any hurt should 
come to me, remember that the last words I left 
for her was, ‘ My unchanged love is with my 
darling child, and I forgive her !’” 
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He said this solemnly, bare-headed ; then, 
puting on his hat, he went down the stairs, and 
away. We followed to the door. It was a 
warm, dusty evening, just the time when, in the 
great inain thoroughfare out of which that bye- 
way turned, there was a temporary lull in the 
cternal tread of feet upon the pavement, and a 
strong red sunshine. He turned alone, at the 
corner of our shady street, into a glow bf light, 
in which we lost him. 

Rarely did that hour of the evening come, 
rarely did I wake at night, rarely did J iene up 
at the moon or stars, or watch the falling rain, 
or hear the wind, but I thought of his solitary 
ficure toiling on, poor pilgrim, and recalled the 
words :-— 

“I'm a going to seek her fur and wide. If 
any hurt should come to me, reinember that 
the last words. I. left for her was; “MLy un- 
changed love is with my darling child, and 1 
forgive her!” 


CHAPTER. Axi, 


BLISSFUL, 


LL this time, I had gone on loving 
Dora, harder than ever. Her idea 
was my refuge in disappointment 
and distress, and made some amends 
to me, even for the loss of my friend. 
The more I pitied myself, or pitied 
others, the more I sought for consola- 
38 tion in the i image of Dora. The greater the 

accumulation of deceit and trouble in the world, 

the brighter and the purer shone the star of 

Dora high above the world. I don’t think I 

had any definite idea where Dora came from, or 
in what degree she was related to a higher order 
of beings ; “but Tam quite sure I should have 
scouted. the notion of her being simply human, 
like any other young lady, with indignation and 
contempt. 

If I may so express it, I was steeped in Dora. 

I was not merely over ‘head and cars in love 
with her, but I was saturated through and 
through. Enough love might have been wrung 
out of me, metaphorically “speaking, to drown 
anybody in; and yet there would have remained 
enough within me, and all over me, to pervade 
my entire existence. 

The first thing. I--did,; on my own account, 
when I came back, was to take a night-walk 
to Norwood, and, like the subject of a venerable 
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riddle of my childhood, to go ‘round and 
round the house, without ever touching the 
house,” thinking about Dora. I believe the 
theme of this incomprehensible conundrum was 
the moon, No matter what it was, I, the moon- 
struck slave of Dora, perambulated round and 
round the house and garden for two hours, 
looking through crevices in the palings, getting 
my chin by dint of violent exertion: above: the 
rusty nails on the top, blowing kisses at the 
lights in the windows, and romantically call- 
ing on the night, at intervals, to shield my Dora 
—I don’t exactly know what from, I suppose 
from fire. Perhaps from mice, to which she 
had a great objection. 

My love was so much on my mind, and it was 
so natural tome to confide in Peggotty, when I 
found her again by my side of an evening 
with the old set of industrial implements, busily 
making the tour of my wardrobe, that I im- 
parted to her, in a sufficiently roundabout way, 
my great secret. Peggotty was strongly inte- 
rested, but I could not get her into my view of 
the case at all, Shewwas ; audaciously prejudiced 
in my favour, and quite unable to understand 
why [ should have any misgivings, or be low- 
spirited about it. ‘ The young lady might 
think herself well off,” she observed, “ to have 
slich:a~ beau.’ Andvas to ler Pa,’ “she saidy 
“what dd the gentleman expect for gracious 
sake 

I observed, however, that Mr. Spenlow’s 
Proctorial gown and stiff cravat took Peggotty 
down a little, and inspired her with a greater 
reverence for the man who was gradually be- 
coming more and more etherealised in my eyes 
every day, and about whom a reflected radiance 
seemed to me to beam when he sat erect in 
Court among his papers, like a little hghthouse 
in a sea of stationery. And, by-the-bye, it used 
to be uncommonly strange to me to consider, I 
remember, as [ sat in Court too, how those dim 
old judges and doctors wouldn’t have cared for 
Dora if they had known her ; how they wouldn’t 
have gone out of their senses with rapture, if 
marniage with Dora had been proposed to them ; 
how Dora might have sung and played upon 
that glorified guitar, until she led me to the 
verge of madness, yet not have tempted one of 
those slow-goers an inch out of his road! I 
despised them, toa man. Frozen-out old gar- 
deners in the flower-beds of the heart, I took a 
personal offence against them all. ‘The Bench 
was nothing to me but an insensible blunderer. 
The Bar had no more tenderness or poetry in it, 
than the Bar of a public-house. 

Taking the management of Peggotty’s affairs 










































into my own hands, with no little pride, I 


-proved the will, and came to a settlement with 


the Legaey-Duty Office, and took her to the 
Bank, and soon got everything into an orderly 
train, We varied the legal character of these 
proceedings by going to see some perspiring 
Waxswork, 11° Fleet Street: -(inelted): 1. should 
hope, these twenty years); and by visiting Miss 
Linwood's Exhibition, which I remember as a 
Mausoleum of needlework, favourable to self- 
examination and repentance ; and by inspecting 
the Tower of London: and going to the top of 
St. Paul’s. <All these wonders afforded Peg- 
gotty as much pleasure as she was able to enjoy, 
under existing circumstances ; except, I think, 
St. Paul’s, which, from her long attachment to 
her workbox, became a rival of the picture on 
the lid, and was, in some particulars, vanquished, 
she considered, by that work of art. 

Peggotty’s business, which was what we used 
to call “common-form business” in the Com- 
mons (and very light and lucrative the common- 
form business was), being settled, I took her 
down to the office one morning to pay her bill. 
Mr. Spenlow had stepped out, old Tiffey said, 
to get a gentleman sworn for a marriage licence ; 
but as r knew he would be back directly, our 
place lying close to the Surrogate’s, and to the 
Vicar-General’s office too, I told Peggotty to 
wait, 

We were a little lke undertakers, in the 
Commons, as regarded Probate transactions ; 
generally making it a rule to look more or less 
cut-up,, when. we-had: to-cdéal swith. <chents.mi 
mourning. Ina similar feeling of delicacy, we 
were always blithe and light-hearted with the 
licence clients. ‘Therefore I hinted to Peggotty 
that she would find Mr. Spenlow much reeovered 
froin the shock of Mr. Barkis’s decease ; and in- 
deed he came in like a bridegroom. 

But neither Peggotty nor I had eyes for him, 
when we saw, in company with him, Mr. Murd- 
stone. He was very little changed. His hair 
looked as thick, and was certainly as black, as 
ever; and his glance was as little to be trusted 
as of old. 

“Ah, Copperfield?” said Mr, Spenlow. 
know this gentleman, I believe?” 

I made my gentleman a distant bow, and 
Peggotty barely recognised him. He was, at 
first, somewhat disconcerted to meet us two 
together ; but quickly decided what to do, and 
came up to me, 

“J hope,” he ‘said; 
welle” 

“Tt can hardly be interesting to you,’ 
eNOS, (If you avish to know.” 


“Vou 


“that you are doing 


* said I, 
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We looked at each other, and he addressed 
himself to Peggotty. 

“ And you,” said he. “I am sorry to observe 
that you have lost your husband.” 

“Tt’s not the first loss I have had in my life, 
Mr. Murdstone,” replied Peggotty, trembling 
from head to foot. “Iam glad to hope that 
there is nobody to blame for this one,—nobody 
to answer for it.” 

‘Hal ‘said. hes that's a; comfortable: re= 
flection, You have done your duty?” 

“T have not worn anybody’s life away,” said 
Peggotty, “I am thankful to think! No, Mr. 
Murdstone, I have not worrited and fnghtened 
any sweet creetur to an early grave !” 

He eyed her gloom.ly—remorsefully I thought 
—for an imstant: and said, turning his head 
towards me, but looking at my feet instead of 
my face: 

“We are not likely to encounter soon again ; 
—a source of satisfaction to us both, no doubt, 
for such meetings as this can never be agreeable. 
I do not expect that you, who always rebelled 
against my just authority, exerted for your 
benefit and reformation, should owe me any 
good will now. ‘There is an antipathy between 
us—” 

“An old one, I believe?” said I, interrupting 
him. 

He smiled, and shot as evil a glance at me as 
could come from his dark eyes. 

“Tt rankled in your baby breast,” he said. 
‘Tt embittered the life of your poor mother. 
You are right. I hope you may do better, yet ; 
I hope you may correct yourself.” 

Here he ended the dialogue, which had 
been carried on in a low voice, in a corner 
of the outer office, by passing into Mr. Spen- 
low’s room, and saying aloud, in his smoothest 
manner: 

“Gentlemen of Mr. Spenlow’s profession are 
accustomed to family differences, and know how 
complicated and difficult they always are!” 
With that, he paid the money for his licence ; 
and, receiving it neatly folded from Mr. Spenlow, 
together with a shake of the hand, and a polite 
wish for his happiness and the lady’s, went out 
of the office. 

I might have had more difficulty in constrain- 
ing myself to be silent under his words, if I had 
had less difficulty in impressing upon Peggotty 
(who was only angry on my account, good 
creature!) that we were not in a place for re- 
crimination, and that I besought her to hold her 
peace. She was so unusually roused, that I was 
glad to compound for an affectionate hug, elicited 
by this revival in her mind of our old injuries, 
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and to make the best | could of it, before Mr. 
Spenlow and the clerks. 

Mr. Spenlow did not appear to know what the 
connection between Mr. Murdstone and myself 
was ; which I was glad of, for 1 could not bear 
to acknowledge him, even in my own breast, re- 
membering what I did of the history of my poor 
mother. Mr. Spenlow seemed to think, if he 
thought anything about the matter, that my aunt 
was the leader of the state party in our family, 
and that there was a rebel party commanded by 
somebody else—so I gathered at least from what 
he said, while we were waiting for Mr. ‘Tiffey to 
make out Peggotty’s bill of costs. 

“Miss Trotwood,” he remarked, “ is very firm, 
no doubt, and not likely to give way to opposi- 
tion. Ihave an admiration for her character, 
and I may congratulate you, Copperfield, on 
being on the right side. Differences between 
relations are much to be deplored—but they are 
extremely general—and the great thing is, to be 
on the right side:” meaning, I take it, on the 
side of the moneyed interest. 

“Rather a good marriage this, I believe?” 
said Mr. Spenlow. 

I explained that I knew nothing about it. 

“Indeed!” he said. “Speaking from the few 
words Mr. Murdstone drepped—as a man fre- 
quently does on these occasions—and from what 
Miss Murdstone let fall, I should say it was 
rather a good marriage.” 

“To you mean that there is money, sir?” I 
asked. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Spenlow; “I understand 
there’s money. Beauty too, I am told.” 

“Indeed! Is his new wife young?” 

“Just of age,” said Mr. Spenlow. “So lately, 
that I should think they had been waiting for 
that,” 

“ Lord deliver her!” said Peggotty: So: very 
emphatically and unexpectedly, that we were all 
three discomposed; until Tiffey came in with 
the bill. 

Old Tiffey soon appeared, however, and 
handed it to Mr. Spenlow, to look over. Mr. 
Spenlow, settling his chin in his cravat and 
rubbing it softly, went over the items with a 
deprecatory air—as if it were all Jorkins’s doing 
—and handed it back to Tiffey with a bland 
sigh. 

“Ves,” he said. “ That’s right. Quite right. 
I should have been extremely happy, Copper- 
field, to have limited these charges to the actual 
expenditure out of pocket, but it is an irksome 
incident in my professional life, that Iam not at 
liberty to consult my own wishes. I have a 
partner—Mr. Jorkins.” 
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As he this with a gentle melancholy, 
which was the next thing to making no gee 
at all, [expressed my acknowledgments on Peg 
sotty’s behalf. and paid ‘Tiffey in bank notes, 
Peegotty then retired to her lodging, ae Alte 
Spenlow and T went into Court, where we hada 
divorce-suit coming on, under an ingenious little 
statutedvepealed:- nowy. I believé; but in virtue of 
which I have seen several marriages annulled), 
of which the merits were these. ‘The husband, 
whose name was ‘Thomas Benjamin, had taken 


said 


out his marriage hcence as ‘Thomas only : sup- 
pressing the Benjanin, in case he should not 
find) himsclt as comfortable as he expected. .Vor 


finding himself as comfortable as he expected, 
or being a Tithe datoued! with his: wife, poor 
icllow, “hesnos “came forward. baa mend, iter 
being married. year sor tyro, antdodeclared that 
his name was Thomas Benjamin. and therefore 
he “was not married) -atall. Which the Court 
confirmed, to his great satisfaction, 

Y must say that I had my doubts about the 
strict justice of this, and was not even frightened 
out of them by the bushel of wheat which re- 
conciles all anomalies. 

But Mr. Spenlow argued the matter with me. 
He said, Look at the world, there was good and 
evil in that; look at the ecclesiastical law, there 
was good and evilin “eA It was all part of a 
svotems, Ver eood.  ‘Therecyoih vere! 

I had not the hardihood to suggest to Dora’s 
father that possibly we might even improve the 
world a little, if we got up early in the morning, 
and took off our coats to the work ; but I con- 
fessed that I thought we might improve the 
Commons. Mr. Spenlow replied that he would 
particularly advise me to dismiss that idea from 
my mn as not being worthy of my gentle- 
manly character; but that he would be glad to 
hear from ine of what improvement I thought 
the Commons susceptible ? 

Taking that part of the Commons which 
happened to be nearest to us—for our man was 
unmarried by this time, and we were out of 
Court, and strolling past the Prerogative Office 
——1 submitted that I thought the Prerogative 
Office rather a queerly managed Institution. 
Alyeopeniow aijured: im what ‘respect ? Loree 
plied, with all due deference to his experience 
(but with inore deference, I am afraid, to his 
being Dora’s father), that perhaps it was a little 
nonsensical that the Registry of that Court, con- 
taining the original wills of all persons leaving 
eficets within the immense province of Canter- 
bury, for three whole centuries, should be an ae- 
cidental building, never desiened for the purpose, 
leased by the registrars for their own private 
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emolument, ae not even ascertained to be 
fire-proof. choked with the important documents 
it held, and positively, from the roof to the base- 
ment, a mercenary speculation of the registrars, 
who took great fees from the publie, and crammed 
the public’s wills awny anvhow and anjwlere; 
having no other object than to get rid of them 
cheaply. That, perhaps; at was a, Tiethe unreae 
sonable that these registrars in the receipt. of 
profits amounting to eight or nine thousand 
pounds a year (to say nothing of the profits of the 
deputy registrars. and clerks of seats), should 
not be obhged to spend a little of that money, 
in finding a reasonably safe place for the im- 
portant documents which all classes of people 
were compelled to hand over to them, whether 
they would or no, That, perhaps, it was a little 
unjust that all the great offices in this great office, 
should be magnificent sinecures, while the un- 
fortunate working-clerks m the cold dark room 
up-stairs were the worst rew arded, and the least 
considered men, doing important services, in 
London. ‘That ‘perhaps it was a little indecent 
that the principal registrar of all, whose duty it 
was to find the public, constantly resorting to 
this place, all needful accommodation, should be 
an enormous sinecurist in virtue of that post 
(and might be, besides, a clergyman, a pluralist, 
the holder of ar Stall ain cathedral, and what 
not),—while the public was put to the incon- 
venience of which we hal a specimen every 
afternoon when the office was busy, and which 
ve knew to be quite monstrous, ‘Vhat, perhaps, 
in short, this Prerogative Office of the diocese 
of Canterbury was altogether such a pestilent 
job, and sueh a pernicious absurdity, that but for 
its being “squeezed. away, -avconrer of Samt 
Pauls Churchyard, which few people: knew sal 
must have been turned completely inside out, 
and upside down, long ago. : 

Mr. Spenlow smiled as I became modestly 
warm on the subjeet, and then argued this ques- 
tion with me as he had argued the ober (Ete 
sald, what was it afterall? It was a question 
ef feeling. If the public felt that their wills 
were in safe keeping, aud took it for granted 
that the office was not to be made better, who 
was the worse forit? Nobody. Who was the 
better for it? All the sinccurists. Very weil. 
Then the good predominated. It might not be 
a perfect system ; nothing zas perfect ; but 
what he objected to, was, “the insertion of the 
wedge. Under the Prerogative Office. the coun- 
try had been glorious. Insert the wedge into, 
the Prerogative Office, and the country would 
ecase to be glorious, Te considered it the prin- 
ciple of a gentleman to take things as he found 
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and he had no doubt the pars 
I deferred to his 


them ; 
Office would last our time. 


opinion, though T had great doubts of it my- 
selt, “T-filchewas meht, however: for at has 


not only lasted to the present moment, but has 
done-so. Ny the teeth -of acereat parliamentary 
report made (not too willingly) eighteen years 
ago, when all these objections of mine were set 
forth in detail, and when the existing stowage 
for wills was described as equal to the accuma- 
lation of only twe years and a half more. What 
they have done with them since; whether they 
have lost. many, or whether they sell any, now 
and then, to the butter-shops; I don’t know. 
Iam glad mine ts not there, and I hope it may 
not go there, yet awhile. 

I have set all this down, in my present Dliss- 
ful chapter, because here it comes into its 
natural place. Mr. Spenlow and I falling into 
this conversation, prolonged it and our saunter 
to and fro, until we diverged into general topics. 
And sor it came about. wu. the end,, that: Mr 
Spenlow told me this day week was Dora’s 
birthday, and he would be glad if I would come 
down and join a little pic-nic on the occasion, 
I went out of my senses immediately ; became 
a-mere driveller next day; on receipt -of alittle 
lace-edged sheet of note paper, “ Favoured by 
papa. To remind ;” and passed the intervening 
period in a state of dotage. 

I think I committed every possible absurdity 
in the way of preparation for this blessed event. 
I turn hot when I remember the cravat I bought. 
My boots might be placed in any collection of 
instruments of torture. I provided, and sent 
down by the Norwood coach the night before, 
a delicate little hamper, amounting in itself, I 
thought, almost to a declaration. There were 
crackers in it with the tenderest mottoes that 
.could be got for money. At six in the morn- 
ing, I was in Covent Garden Market, buying a 
bouquet for Dora. At ten, I was on horseback 
({ hired a gallant grey, for the occasion), with 
the bouquet in my hat, to keep it fresh, trotting 
down to Norwood. 

I suppose that when I saw Dora in the gar- 
den and pretended not to see her, and rode 
past the house pretending to be anxiously look- 
ing for it, 1 committed two small foolerigs which 

other young gentlemen in my circumstances 
might have committed—because they came so 
very natural to me. But oh! when I aid find 
the house, and di? dismount at the garden gate, 
and drag those stony-hearted boots across the 
Iawn to Dora sitting on a garden seat under a 
lilac tree, what a spectacle she was, upon that 
beautiful morning, among the butterflies, in a 
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white chip bonnet and a dress of celestial 
blue! 

There was a young lady with lher—compara- 
tively stricken in years—almost twenty, [ should 
sayn. Lier naiie was Liss Mills, aid Dora called 
her Julia. She was the bosom friend of Dora. 
Happy Miss Mills ! 

Jip was there, and Jip zowfd bark at me 
again, When I presented my bouquet, he 
onashed his tecth with jealousy. Well he might. 
If he had the least idea how I adored his inis- 
tress, well he might! 

Oh,: thankyou, Nir- Coppertield:! 
dear flowers!” said Dora. 

Thad hadanintention of sayings (and: had 
been studying the best form of words for three 
nules) that I thought them beautiful before I 
saw them so near 4c. But I couldn’t manage 
it. She was too bewildering. To see her lay 
the flowers against her little dimpled chin, was 
to lose all presence of mind and power of 
language in a feeble ecstasy. I wonder I didn’t 
say; “*illome,if you haveja_heart, Aliss Mills. 
Letime die here!” 

Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to smell. 
Then Jip growled, and wouldn’t smell them. 
Then Dora laughed, and held theny <a. little 
closer to Jip, to make him. Then Jip laid hold 
of a bit of geranium with his teeth, and worried 
imaginary cats init. Then Dora beat him, and 
pouted, and said, “* My poor beautiful flowers !” 
as compassionately, I thought, as if Jip had laid 
hold of me. I wish he had! 

“You'll be so glad to hear, Mr. Copperfield,” 
said Dora, “that that cross Miss Murdstone is 
not here. She has gone to her brother's mar- 
riage, and“will be. away at least three <weeks, 
Isn’t that delightful ?” 

I said I was sure it must be delhghtful to her, 
and all that was delightful to her was delightful 
tome. Miss Mills, with an air of superior wis- 
dom and benevolence, smiled upon us. 

“She is the most disagreeable thing I ever 
saw, .stid Dora, “You Gant beheve ‘how ill- 
tempered and shocking she is, Julia.’ 

Wes aL Cadi: diy dear !” said Julia. 

: Vou can, perhaps, love,” returned Dora, with 
her hand-on Julia’s, ~“ Forgive my not except- 
ing you, my clear, at first.” 

ceatae from this, that Miss Mills had had 
her trials in the course of a chequered existence ; 
ancl ‘that: tocthese; perhaps, ) micht. refer that 
wise benignity of manner which 1 had already 
noticed. I found, in the course of the day, that 
this was the case: Miss Mills having been un- 
happy in a misplaced affection, and being under- 
stood to have retired from the world on her 
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awful stock of experience, but still to take a 
calm interest in the unblighted hopes and loves 
of youth. 

But now Mr. Spenlow came out of the house, 
and. Doraywent. to: bint sayin “aook, papa; 
what beautiful flowers!” And Miss Mills smiled 
thoughtfully, as who should say, ‘Ye May-flies, 
enjoy your brief existence in the bright morning 
of lite!” » Ande we-all avalked “from the - Jaw 
towards the carriage, which was getting ready. 

I-shall- never have-such aride again,...L have 
never had such another. ‘There were only those 
three, their hamper, my hamper, and the guitar- 
case, in the phaeton ; and, of course, the phacton 
was open; and | rode behind it, and Dora sat 
with her back to the horses, looking towards me. 
She kept the bouquet close to her on the cushion, 
and wouldn't allow Jip to sit on that side of her 
at all, for fear he should crush it. She often 
carried it in her hand, often refreshed herself 
with its fragrance. Our eyes at those times 
often met; and my great astonishment is that I 
didn’t go over the head of my gallant grey into 
the carriage. 

There was dust, L believe. There was & good 
deal of dust, I believe. I have a faint impres- 
sion that Mr. Spenlow remonstrated with me 
for riding in it; but 1 knew of none. I was 
sensible to a mist of love and beauty about Dora, 
but of nothing else. He stood up sometimes, 
and asked me what I thought of the prospect. 
I said it was delightful, and I dare say it was ; 
butit was all Dora to me. ‘The sun shone Dora, 
and the birds sang Dora. The south wind blew 
Dora, and the wild flowers in the hedges were all 
Doras, to a bud. My comfort ts, Miss Mills 
understood me. Miss Mills alone could enter 
into my feelings thoroughly 

I don't know how long we were going, and 
to this hour I know as httle where we went. 
Perhaps it was near Guildford. Perhaps some 
Arabian-night magician opened up the place for 
tiie day; and shut it up for ever when we-eaine 
away: It syas a green ‘spot, on va hill, carpeted 
with a soft turf. There were shady trees, and 
heather, “and,as- far as theseye-coule-seesa rich 
landscape. 

lt was a trying thing to find people here, wait- 
ingfor ts; and) my jealousy, even. of the ladies; 
knew no bounds. But all of my own sex— 
especially one impostor, three or four years my 
elder, with a red whisker, on which he established 
an amount of presumption not to be endured— 
were my mortal foes. 

We all unpacked our baskets, and employed 
ourselves in getting dinner ready. Red Whisker 
pretended he could make a salad (which I don’t 
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behteve), and obtruded himself on pubhe notice. 
Some of the young ladies washed the lettuces 
for him, and sliced them under his directions. 
Dora wascamone these: I telt that fate: had 
pitted me against this man, and one of us must fall. 

Red Whisker made his salad (I wondered 
how they could eat it. Nothing should have 
induced me to touch it !) and voted himself into 
the charge of the wine-cellar, which he con- 
structed, being an ingenious beast, in the hollow 
trunk of a tree. By-and-by 1 saw him, with the 
majority of a lobster on his plate, cating his 
dinner at the feet.of Dora! . 

I have but an indistinct idea of what happened 
for some time after this baleful object presented 
itself tovmy view. lavas very inerry,.1. knew ; 
but it was hollow merriment. I attached myself 
to a young creature in pink, with httle eyes, and 
flirted with her desperately. She received my 
attentions with favour; but whether on my 
account solely, or because she had any designs 
on Red Whisker, I can't say. Dora’s health 
was drunk. When I drank it, I affected to 
interrupt my conversation for that purpose, and 
to resume it immediately afterwards. I caught 
Dora's eye as I bowed to her, and I thought it 
looked appealing. But it looked at me over the 
head of Red Whisker, and I was adamant. 

‘The young creature in pink had a mother in 
ereens and: J rather, think the latter separated 
us from motives of policy. Howbeit, there was 
a general breaking up of the party, while the 
remnants of the dinner were being put away; 
and I strolled off by myself among the trees, in 
a raging and remorseful state. I was debating 
whether I should pretend that 1 was not well, 
and fly—I don’t know where—upon my gallant 
grey, When Dora and Miss Mills met me. 

* Mr. Copperfield,” said Miss Mulls, “* you are 
dull.” 

I begged her pardon. Not at all. 

“ And Dora,” said Miss Mills, “ yov are dull.” 

Oh dear no! Not in the least. 

“ Mr. Copperfield and Dora,” said Miss Mills, 
with an almost vencrable air.‘ Enough of this. 
Do not allow a trivial misunderstanding to 
wither the blossoms ef spring, which, once put 
forth and bhghted, cannot be renewed. I speak,” 
said Miss Mills, ** from experience of the past— 
the remote irrevocable past. ‘The gushing foun- 
tains which sparkle in the sun, must not be 
stopped in mere caprice ; the oasis in the desert 
of Sahara, must not be plucked up idly.” 

I hardly knew what I did, 1 was burning all 
over tor thateextraordinary extent; but I took 
Dora’s httle hand and kissed it—and she let me! 
I kissed Miss Mills’s hand ; and we all seemed, to 
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g, to go straight up to the seventh | laughing and_ talking, and calling “ Where’s 

heaven. Dire” So weawent back and they swanted 
We did not come down again. Westayed up Dora to sing. Red Whisker would have got the 
there all the evening. At first we strayed to | gultar-case out of the carriage, but Dora told 
and fro among the trees: I with Dora’s shy arm | him nobody knew where it was, but I. So Red 
drawn through mine: and Heaven knows, folly | Whisker was done for ina moment; and / got 
as it all was, tt would have been a happy fate to , it, and / unlocked it, and / took the guitar out, 
have been struck immortal with those foolish | and 7 sat by her, and 7 held her handkerchief 
feelings, and have strayed among the trees for and gloves, and / drank in every note of her 
ever ! | dear voice, and she sang to me who loved her, 
But, much too soon, we heard the others and ail the others might applaud as much 
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‘| PARLED BROM HIM, POOR FELLOW, Al THE CORNER OF THE STREET, WITH HIS GREAT KITE 
AT HIS BACK, A VERV MONUMENT OF HUMAN MISERY.” | 
as they liked, but they had nothing to do | gipsy-fashion; and I was still as happy as || 
with it ! evel; | 
I was intoxicated with joy. Iwas afraid it I was happier than ever when the party broke | 
was too happy to be real, and that I should wake | up, and the other people, defeated Red Whisker || 
in Buckingham Street presently, and hear Mrs, | and all, went their several ways, and we went 
Crupp clinking the teacups in getting breakfast | ours through the still evening and the dying || 
ready. But Dora sang, and others sang, and | hght, with sweet scents rising up around us. 
Miss Mills sang—about the slumbering echoes | Mr. Spenlow being a little drowsy after the 
in the caverns of Memory; as if she were a | champagne—honour to the soil that grew the 
hundred years old—and the evening came | grape, to the grape that made the wine, to the | 
on; and we had tea, with the kettle boiling | sun that ripened it, and to the merchant who 
Davip COPPERFIELD, 16. 56 | 
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cou lterstedl ie 
Of the earmea ee I rode by the site and talked to 
Dora. Shead mired my horse an patted hini— 
oh. what a dear little hand it looked upon a 
horse !—and her shaw] woull not keep right, 
and now and then I drew it round her with my 
ates and 1 even dancicd «hat dip hemi to ses 
how at-svas, “and: to: wnderstaid. that he: mast 
make up his mind to be friends with me. 

That sagacious Miss Mills, too; that amiable, 
though quite used up, recluse: that hte patri- 
arch of something Jess than twenty, who had 
done with the world, and mustn't on any ac- 
count have the slumbering echoes in the caverns 
of Memory awakened; what a kind thing s/v 
did! 

“oir Copperfield,” said Miss Mills, “come to 
this side of the carriage a moment—if you can 
spare a moment. I want to speak to you.’ 

Behold me, on my gallant grey, bending at 
the side of Miss Mills, “with my hand upon the 
carriage door ! 

“Dora is coming tostay with? ine. “She.1s 
coming home with me the day after to-morrow. 
If you would like to call, am sure papa would 
be happy to see you.” 

What could I do but invoke a silent blessing 
on Miss Mills’s head, and store Miss Mills’s nel 
dress in the securest corner of my memory! 
What could I do but tell Miss Mills, with 
grateful looks and fervent words, how much I 
appreciated her good offices, and what an in- 
estimable value I set upon her friendship ! 

Then Miss Mills benignantly dismissed me, 
saying. "Go. back to. Dorn )’*and J avent and 
Dora leaned out of the carriage to talk to me, 
and: wweritolked all the rest: of ‘the way; and i 
rode my gallant grey so close to the wheel that 
I grazed his near fore-leg against it, and “ took 
the bark off,’as his owner told me, “to the tune 
of three pun’ sivin”—which I paid, and thought 
extremely cheap for so much joy. What time 
Miss Mills sat looking at the moon, murmuring 
verses and recalling, I suppose, the ancient days 
when she and earth had anything in common. 

Norwood was many miles too near, and we 
reached it many hours too soon; but Mr. Spen- 
low came to himsclf a little short of it, and said, 
SV ou iause come: im, Capperiell. and arest ? 
and | consenting, we had sandwiches and wine- 
and-water. In the light room, Pora blushing 
looked so lovely, that I could not tear myself 
away, but sat there staring, ina dream, until the 
snoring of Mr. Spenfow inspired me with suffi- 
cicnt consciousness to take my Ieave. So we 
parted ; I riding all the way to London with the 
farewell touch of Dora’s hand, still light on mine, 





and being fast asleep in a corner 
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eas ever was carried out 


recalling every incident and word ten thow 
tines s ine dowin i nye viele 2b. 10 
raptured a young nooille 
of his five wits by love. 

When I awoke next: morning, 
tov dedlare mie passicny ito “Lior, 
fate: 


There 
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} was resolute 
and know my 
Hiappiness or mivcry was now the question, 
was no other cuestion that I knew of in 
the world. and oaly Dera could give the answer 
to. ite. TP nese iinet dave: am lant Ot 
sretchedness, torturing myself by putting every 
conceivable variety of is coursging construction 

om allcthat-ever ha vd talon place between Dora 
ance: “At last.arrave:l te. the purpose ata 
vast expense, I went to Miss Miulls’s, fraught 
with a declaration. 

Flow many<times 2 qweat up and: down: te 
street, and round the svare—painfully aware of 
being a much better answer to the old riddle 
than the original one—before I could persuade 
myself to go up the steps and knock, is no 
matter now. Even when, at last, [had knocked. 
and was waiting at the aor, I had some flurried 
thought of asking ir that were Mr. Blackboy’s 
(in imitation of poor Barkis), begging pardon, 
and retreating. Bat I kept my ground. 

Mr. Mills was not at home. I cid not expect 
he would be. Nobody wanted 77m. Miss Mills 
was at home. Miss Mills would do, 

I was shown into a room up-stairs, where Miss 
Millsand Dorawere. Jip wasthere. Miss Mills 
was copying music (I recollect, it was a new 
song, called Affection’s Dirge), and Dora was 
painting flowers. Whet were my feelings, when 
I recognised my own flowers; the identical 
Covent Garden Market purchase! I cannot say 
that they were very like, or that they particularly 
resembled any flowers that have ever come under 
my observation; but I knew from the paper 
round them, which was accurately copied, what 
the composition was. 

Nuss Mills was very glad to sce me, and very 
sorry her papa. divas. not-at diome: ‘though JI 
thought we all bere that with fortitude. Miss 
Mills was conversational for a few minutes. and 
then, laying down her pen upon Affection’s 
Dirge, got up, and left the room. 

IT began to think I would put it off till to- 
morrow. 

“{ hope your poor horse was not tired, when 
he got home at nicht.” said Dora, lifting up 
her “bedutiml’-evers alt avas..a done wat-tor 
him.” 

I began to think I would do it to-day. 
“Taras long wayitor gee san 
had nothing to uphold hun-onahe toutier’ 

“ Wasn't “he fed, poor thing 2?” asked Dora. 
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I began to think I would put it off till to- 
morrow. 

ye yess Isai, ie was avell taken, eare 
of. I mean he had not the unutterable happi- 
ness that I had in being so near you.” 

Dora bent her head over her drawing, and 
said, after a little while—I had sat, in the in- 
terval, in a burning fever, and with my legs in a 
very rigid state 

“Vou didn’t seem to be sensible of that happi- 
ness yourself, at one time of the day.” 

I saw now that I was in for it, and it must be 
done on the spot. 

“Vou didn’t care for that happiness in the 
least,” said Dora, shghtly raising her eyebrows, 
and shaking her head, ‘when you were sitting 
by Miss Kitt.” 

Witt, I should observe, was the name of the 
creature in pink, with the little eyes. 

“Though certainly I don’t know why you 
should,” said Dora, “or why you should call ita 
happiness at all. But of course you don’t mean 
what you say. And Iam sure no one doubts 
your being at hberty to do whatever you like. 
Jip, you naughty boy, come here!” 

I don’t know how I did it, I did it in a 
moment. I intercepted Jip. I had Dora in 
my arms. I was full of eloquence. I never 
stopped foraword. I told her how I loved her. 
I told her I should die without her. I told her 
that I idolised and worshipped her. Jip barked 
madly all the time. 

When Dora hung her head and cried, and 
trembled, my eloquence increased so much the 
more. If she would like me to die for her, she 
had but to say the word, and I was ready. Life 
without Dora’s love was not a thing to have on 
any terms. I couldn’t bear it, and J wouldn't. 
Thad loved her every minute, day and night, 
since I first sawher. I loved her at that minute 
to distraction. I should always love her, every 
minute, todistraction. Lovers had loved before, 
and lovers would love again; but no lover had 
ever loved, might, could, would, or should ever 
love, as Iloved Dora. The more I raved, the 
more Jip barked. Fach of us, in his own way, 
got more mad every moment. 

Well, well! Dora and I were sitting on the 
sofa by-and-by, quiet enough, and Jip was lying 
in her lap, winking peacefully at me. It was off 
my mind. I was in a state of perfect rapture. 
Dora and I were engaged. 

I suppose we had some notion that this was 
to end in marriage. We must have had some, 
because Dora stipulated that we were never to 
be married without her papa’s consent. But in 
our youthful ecstasy, I don’t think that we really 
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looked before us or behind us; or had any 
aspiration beyond the ignorant present. We 
were to keep our secret from Alr. Spenlow; but 
I am sure the idea never entered my head then, 
that there was anything dishonourable in that. 

Miss Mills was more than usually pensive 
when Dora, going to find her, brought her back; 
==F apprehend, because: there was a tendency 
in what had passed to awaken the slumbering 
echoes in the caverns of Memory. Dut she gave 
us her blessing, and the assurance of her lasting 
friendship, and spoke to us, generally, as became 
a Voice from the Cloister. 

What an idle time it was! What an unsub- 
stantial, happy, foolish time it was! 

When I measured Dora’s finger for a ring that 
was to be made of forget-me-nots, and when the 
jeweller, to whom I took the measure, found 
me out, and laughed over his order book, and 
charged me anything he liked for the pretty 
little toy, with its blue stones—so associated in 
my remembrance with Dora’s hand, that yester- 
day, when I saw such another, by chance, on 
the finger of my own daughter. there was a 
momentary stirring in my heart, like pain! 

When I walked about, exalted with my secret, 
and full of my own interest, and felt the dignity 
of loving Dora, and of being beloved, so much, 
that if I had walked the air, I could not have 
been more above the people not so situated, 
who were creeping on the earth! 

When we had those meetings in the garden 
of the square, and sat within the dingy summer- 
house, so happy, that I love the London spar- 
rows to this hour, for nothing else, and see the 
plumage of the tropics in their smoky feathers ! 

When we had our first great quarrel (within a 
week of our betrothal), and when Dora sent me 
back the ring, enclosed in a despairing cocked- 
hat note, wherein she used the terrible expres- 
sion that ‘our love had begun in folly, and 
ended in madness !” which dreadful words occa- 
sioned me to tear my hair, and cry that all was 
over ! 

When, under cover of the night, I flew to 
Miss Mills, whom I saw by stealth in a back- 
kitchen where there was a mangle, and implored 
Miss Mills to interpose between us and avert 
insanity. When Miss Mills undertook the office 
and returned with Dora, exhorting us from the 
pulpit of her own bitter youth, to mutual con- 
cession, and the avoidance of the Desert of 
Sahara ! 

When we cried, and made it up, and were so 
blest again, that the back-kitchen, mangle and 
all, changed to Love’s own temple, where we 
arranged a plan of correspondence through Miss 
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Mills, always to comprehend at eee one ges 
on each side every day! 

What an idle time! What an unsubstantial, 
happy. foolish ttme! Of all the times of mine 
that Time has in his grip, there is none that in 
one retrospection J] can smile at half so much, 
and think of half so tenderly. 
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MY AUNT ASTONISHES ME. 
WROTE to Agnes assoon as Dora 

me andelewere engaged. <lwrote liera 
q , long letter, in which I tried to make 
’ her comprehend how blest I was, 
and: what a <dlarling Doraavas: | 
entreated Agnes not to regard this 
as a thoughtless passion which could ever 
” yield to any other, or had the least re- 
semblance to the boyish fancies that we used to 
joke about. I assured her that its profundity 
was quite unfathomable, and expressed my belief 
that nothing like it had ever been known. 

Sonichow, as 1 wrote. to Asnes-on “a “fine 
evening by my open window, and the remem- 
Drance ‘of her clear ‘calm eyes and gentle face 
came stealing over me, it shed such a peaceful 
influence upon the hurry and agitation in which 
1 had been living lately, and of which my very 
happiness partook i in some degree, that it soothed 
mieoimto tears, - J remember, that I sat resting 
my head “upon my hand, when the detter was 
half done, cherishing a general fancy as if Agnes 
were one of the elements of my natural home. 
As if,in the retirement of the house made almost 
sacred to me by her presence, Dora and I must 
be happier than anywhere. <As if, in love, joy, 
sorrow, hope, or disappointment; in all emo- 
tions; my heart turned naturally there, and 
tound its refuge and best friend. 

Of Steerforth, I said nothing. I only told 
her there had been sad grief at Yarmouth, on 
account of Iemily’s flight; and that on me it 
made a double wound, by reason of the circum- 
stances attending it. I knew how quick she 
iulways was to divine the truth, and that she 
would never be the first to breathe his name. 

‘Vo this letter I received an answer by return 
of post. As I read it, I seemed to hear Agnes 
speaking to me. It was like her cordial voice 
in my ears. What can I say more! 

While I had been away from home lately, 

Mraddles had called twice or thrice. Finding 
Pe eggotty within, and being informed by Peg- 
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gotty (who always volunteered that information 
to whomsoever would receive it), that she was 
my old nurse, he had established a good- 
humoured acquaintance with her, and had stayed 
to havea little chat with her about nie. -So 
Peesotty sad = bur 1am atrand the chat: avas 
all on her own side, and of immoderate length, 
as she was very difficult indeed to stop, God 
bless her! when she had me for her theme. 

This reminds me, not only that I expected 
Traddles on a certain afternoon of his own ap- 
pointing, which was now come, but that Mrs. 
Crupp had resigned everything appertaining to 
her office (the salary excepted) until Peggotty 
should cease to present herself. Mrs. Crupp, 
after holding divers conversations respecting 
Peggotty, in a very high-pitched voice, on the 
staircase—with some invisible Familiar it would 
appear, for corporeally speaking she was quite 
alone at those times—addressed a letter to me, 
developmg her views. Beginning it with that 
statement of universal application, which fitted 
every occurrence of her life, namely, that she 
was a mother herself, she went on to inform me 
that she had once seen very different days, but 
that at all periods of her existence she had had 
a constitutional objection to spies, mtruders, and 
informers. She named no names, she said ; let 
them the cap fitted, wear it; but spies, intruders, 
and informers, especially in widders’ weeds (this 
clause was underlined), she had ever accustomed 
herself to look down upon. Ifa gentleman was 
the victim of spies, intruders, and informers (but 
stll naming no names), that was his own plea- 
sure. Ile had a mght to please himself; so let 
him do. All that she, Mrs. Crupp, stipulated 
for, was, that she should not be “ bronght in 
contract” with such persons. ‘Therefore she 
begged to be excused from any further attend- 
ance on the top set, unul things were as they 
formerly was, and as they could be wished to 
be; and further mentioned that her little book 
would be found upon the breakfast-table every 
Saturday morning, when she requested an imme- 
diate settlement of the same, with the benevo- 
lent view of saving trouble, ‘and an ill-conwe- 
nience” to all parties. 

After this, Mrs. Crupp confined herself to 
making pitfalls on the stairs, principally with 
pitchers, and endeavouring to delude Peggotty 
into breaking her legs. I found it rather barass- 
ing to live in this state of siege, but was too 
much afraid of Mrs. Crupp to see any way out 
of it. 

“ My dear Copperfield,” cried ‘Traddles, punc- 
tually appearing at my door, in spite of all these 
obstacles, “ how do you do?” 
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“My dear Traddles,” s Sed I, “I am delighted 
to see you at last, and very sorry I have not 
been at home before. But I have been so much 
eng 

“ Vee yes, I know,” said Traddles, “ of course. 
Yours lives in London, IT think.” 

“What did you say 2” 

““She—excuse me—Miss D., you know,” said 
Traddles, colouring in his great delicacy, *‘ lives 
in London, I believe ?” 

“Oh yes. Near London.” 

“ Mine, perhaps you recollect,” said Traddles, 
with a serious look, “lives down in Devonshire 
—one of ten. Consequently, I am not so much 
engaged as you—in that sense.” 

‘‘T wonder you can bear,” I returned, “to see 
her so seldom.” 

“ Hah !” said Traddles, thoughtfully. “It does 
seem a wonder. I suppose it is, Copperfield, 
because there’s no help for it ?” 

“T suppose so,” I replied with a smile, and 
not without a blush. “ And because you have 
so much constancy and patience, Traddles.” 

“‘Dear me,” said ‘Traddles, considering about 
it, “do I strike you in that way, Copperfield ? 
Really I didn’t know that I had. But she is 
such an extraordinarily dear girl hersélf, that it’s 
possible she may have imparted something of 
those virtues to me. Now you mention it, Cop- 
perfield, I shouldn’t wonder at all. I assure you 
she is always forgetting herself, and taking care 
of the other nine.” 

“Ts she the eldest ?” I inquired. 

“Oh dear, no,” said Traddles. 
is a Beauty.” 

He saw, I suppose, that I could not help 
smiling at the simplicity of this reply; and 
added, with a smile upon his own ingenuous face : 

‘Not, of course, but that my Sophy—pretty 
name, Copperfield, I always think ?” 

“Very pretty !” said I. 

“ Not, of course, but that Sophy is beautiful 
too in my eyes, and would be one of the dearest 
girls that ever was, in anybody’s eyes (I should 
think). But when I say the eldest is a Beauty, 
I mean she really is a—” he seemed to be de- 
scribing clouds about himself, with both hands : 
“ Splendid, you know,” said ‘Traddles, ener- 
getically. 

‘“Tndeed | sara: T. 

“ Oh, Lassure you,” said Traddles, ‘something 
very uncommon, indeed! Then, you know, 
being formed for society and admiration, and 
not being able to enjoy much of it in conse- 
quence of their limited means, she naturally 
gets a little irritable and exacting, sometimes. 
Sophy puts her in good humour !” 





“ The eldest 


“Ts Sophy the SB ineieat eel aaa 

“Oh dear, no!” said ‘Traddles, stroking his 
chin. ‘ ‘The two youngest are only nine and 
ten; .Sephy educates’em.”’ 


“The second daughter, perhaps?” I ha- 
garded, 
‘No,’ Said. Traddlesy “ Sarah’s-the. seconcl, 


Sarah has something the matter with her spine, 
poor girl, The malady will wear out by-ana- 
by, the doctors say, but in the meantime she 
has to he down for a twelyemonth. Sophy 
nurses her. Sophy’s the fourth.” 

“Is the mother living?” I inquired. 

“Oh yes,” said Traddles, “she is alive. She 
is a very superior woman, indeed, but the damp 
country 1s not adapted to her constitution, 
and—in fact, she has lost the use of her 
limbs.” 

“ Dear me!” said I. 

“Very sad, is it not?” returned Traddles. 
“But in a merely domestic view it 1s not so bad 
as it might be, because Sophy takes her place. 
She is quite as much a mother fo her mother, as 
she is to the other nine.” 

I felt the greatest admiration for the virtues 
of this young lady; and, honestly with the 
view of doing my best to prevent the good- 
nature of ‘Traddles from being imposed upon, 
to the detriment of their joint prospects in life, 
inquired how Mr. Micawber was. 

“He is quite well, Copperfield, thank you,” 
said Traddles. ‘I am not living with him at 
present.” 

ce No?” 

“No. You see the truth is,” said Traddles, 
in a whisper, “he has changed his name to Mor- 
timer, in consequence of his temporary embar- 
rassments ; and he don’t come out till after 
dark—and then in spectacles. There was an 
execution put into our house, for rent. Mrs. 
Micawber was in such a dreadful state that I 
really couldn’t resist giving my name to that 
second bill we spoke of here. You may ima- 
gine how delightful it was to my feelings, Cop 
perfield, to see the matter sett] led with it, and 
Mrs. Micawber recover her spirits.” 

‘Tan! said, 

“ Not that her happiness was of long dura- 
tion,” pursued Traddles ; ‘for, unfortunately, 
within a week another execution came in. It 
broke up the establishment. I have been liv- 
ing in a furnished apartment since then, and the 


‘ Mortimers have been very private indeed. I 


hope you won't think it selfish, Copperfield, if I 
mention that the broker carried off my little 
round table with the marble top, and Sophy’s 
flower-pot and stand ?” 


Sn eee Li. 

















Venet wy did. thing!” hvexclamiec: jive 
nantly. 

Pear eee 
ac dusmisualwinee sat wthat- expression, ok 
don’t mention it reproachfully, however. but 
vith a motive. ‘The fuet 1s, Copperfield, I was 
unable to repurchase them at the time of their 
sciaulea ii the first place, because the broker, 
having an idea that I wanted them, ran the price 
up to an extravagant extent; and, in the second 
place, because: i) hadn't any anoney: Now; 1 
have kept my eye since upon the broker’s shop,” 
sud Traddles, with a great enjoyment of his 
Mystery, Tey hich is up at the top of Tottenham 
Court Road, and, at last, to- -day I find them put 
out for sale, I have only noticed them from 
over the way, because if the broker saw me, 
bless you, he’d ask any price for them! What 
has cccurred to me, having now the money, Is, 
that perhaps you wouldn't object to ask that 
good nurse of yours to come with me to the 
shop—I can show it her from round the corner 
of the next street—and make the best bargain 
for them, as if they were for herself, that she 
can? 

The delight with which Traddles propounded 
this plan to me, and the sense he had of its 
uncommon artfulness, are among the freshest 
things in my remembrance. 

1 told him that my old nurse would be de- 
lighted to assist him, and that we would all 
three take the fet toxether, but on one condi- 
tion. That condition w aS, that he should make 
a solemn resolution to grant no more loans of 
his name, or anything alse, to Mre Micawber. 

« My dear Copperfield, » said Trad mules.c el 
have already done so, because I begin to feel 
that I have not only been inconsiderate, but 
that I have been positively unjust to Sophy. 
My word being passed to myself, there is no 
longer any apprehension; but I pledge it to you, 
too, with the greatest readiness. That first un- 
lucky obligation I have paid. I have no doubt 
Mr. Micawber would have pant iw: he could, 
but he could not. One thing I ought to men- 
tion, which I like very much in Mr, Micawber, 
Copperfield. It refers to the second obligation, 
which is not yet due. He don’t tell me that it 
’s provided for, but he says it «7/7 de. Now, I 
think there is "something very fair and honest 
about that !” 

I was unwilling to damp my good friend’s 
confidence, and ‘therefore assented; Alter oa; 
little further conversation, we went round to the 
chandler’s shop to enlist Peggotty ; Traddles 
dechning to pass the evening with me, both be- 
cause he endured the liveliest apprehensions 


a pull”-said ‘Traddles, 
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that his property would be bought by somebody 
else before he could repurchase it, and because 
it was the evening he always devoted to writing 
to the dearest girl in the world. 

I never shall forget him peeping round the 
corer of the street in Tuttenham Court Road, 
while Pegzotty was bargaining for the precious 
articles ; or lis agitation when she came slowly 
towards us after vainly offering a price, and was 
hailed by the relenting broker and went back 
again. The end of the negotiation was, that 
she bought the property on tolerably casy terms, 
and Traddles was transported with pleasure. 

““} am very much obhged to you. indeed,” 
said ‘Traddles, on hearing it was to be sent to 
where. he dived, that meht.. “df DP might.ask 
one other favour, I hope you will not think it 
absurd, Copperfield ?” 

I said beforehand, certainly not. 

“Then, if you could be good enough,” said 
Traddles to Peggotty, “to get the flower-pot 
now, I think I should like (it being Sophy’s, 
Copperfield) to carry it home myself !” 

Peggotty was glad to get it for him, and he 
overwhelmed her with thanks, and went his w ay 
up Tottenham Court Road, carrying the flower- 
pot affectionately in his arms, with one of the 
most delighted expressions of countenance I ever 
saw, 

We then turned back towards my chambers. 
As the shops had charms for Peggotty which I 
never knew them possess in the same degree for 
anybody clse, I sauntered easily along, amused 
by her staring in at the windows, and waiting 
for’her-as often. as she chose. “Wevwwere thus: a 
good while in getting to the Adelphi. 

On our way up-stairs, I called her attention 
to the sudden disappearance of Mrs. Crupp’s 
pitfalls, and also to the prints of recent foot- 
steps. We were both very much surprised, 
coming higher up, to find my outer door stand- 
ing open (w hich I had shut), and to hear voices 
inside, 

We looked at one another, without knowing 
what to make of this, and went into the sitting- 
room. What was my amazement to find, of all 
people upon earth, my aunt there, and Mr. 
Dick! My aunt sitting on a quantity of lug- 
gage, with her two birds before her, and her cat 
on her knee, like a female Robinson Crusoe, 
drinking tea. Mr. Dick leaning thoughtfully on 
a great kite, such as we had often been out to- 
gether to fly, with more luggage piled about 
him ! 

‘Ny dearaunt!’ ened I; 
unexpected pleasure !” 

We cordially embraced; and Mr. Dick and 


“Why, what an 
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T cordially shvok hands; and Mrs. Gyn, who 
was busy making tea, and could not be too 
attentive, cordialiy said she had knowed well 
as Mr. Copperfull would have his heart in his 
mouth when he see his dear rehutions. 


edoatl:” sick ny ant to oe golly, who 
quatled: belere heriiwiul prescice. **Llow are 
you 2” 


“AY Oiremcmber myaunt, Peceottye said 1, 

* For the love of goodness, child,” exclaimed 
my aunt, “don’t call the woman by that South 
Sea Island name! It she married and got nd 
of it, which was the best thing she could do, 
why «dont: ‘you! @ivé her-the benefit of the 
change? What's your name now—P?” said 
my aunt, as a compromise for the obnoxious 
appellation. 

* Barkis, ma'am,” said Pesgotty, with a curtsey. 

“Well!” ‘That's human,” said my aunt. * It 
sounds less as if you wanted a Missionary. 
Tow «dyedo, Darks?” i-hopesyoure well?” 

Encouraged by these gracious words, and by 
my aunt’s extendin g her “hand, Barkis came for- 
ward, and took the hand, and curtseyed) ‘hier 
acknowledgments. 

‘oNVerare-older than we swwere,1 See," said any 
aunt, “We have only met each other once be- 
fore, you know. <A nice business we made of it 
then |. “Trot,my «car, atvothier cup.” 

I handed it dutifully to my aunt, who was in 
her usual inflexible state of figure; and ventured 
a remonstrance with her on the subject of her 
sitting on a box. 

“ Let me draw the sofa here, or the easy chair, 
aunt,” said J. “ Why should you be so uncom- 
fortable ?” 

“Thank you, Vrot,? -replied-my aunt. "1 
prefer to sit upon my property.” Here my aunt 
looked hard at Mrs. Crupp, and observed, “ We 
needn’t trouble you to wait, ma’am.” 

‘Shall I put a little more tea in the pot afore 
I go, ma’am ?” said Mrs. Crupp. 

“No, I thank you, ma’am,” replied my aunt. 

“ Would you Ict me fetch another pat of butter, 
maam? sail Mrs. Cropp. “Or avould you be 
persuaded to try a new-laid hegg? or should I 
brile a rasher? Ain't there nothing I could do 
for your dear aunt, Mr. Copperfull 2” 

“ Nothing, ma’am,” returned my aunt. 
shall-do Very well, [ thankyou” 

Mrs. Crupp, who had been incessantly smiling 
to express sweet temper, and incessantly holding 
her head on one side, to express a general feeble- 
ness of constitution, and incessantly rubbing her 
hands, to express a desire to be of service to all 
deserving objects, gradually smiled herself, one- 
sided herself, and rubbed herself, out of the room. 
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“sDrclke?? sarc my aunt. “You lnow whapd 
told you about time-servers and wealth-wor- 
shippers ?” 

Mr. Dick—with ra 
had forgotten it—returned a hasty 
adllimniative. 

“Nrs. Crupp is one of them,” said my aunt. 
“ Barkis, 2 larouble-yom to-look alter thertea, 
and Iet ine have another cup, for I don’t fancy 
that woman’s pouring out!” 

1 knew my aunt sufficiently well to know that 
she had something of importance on her mind, 
ail that. tere aras) Gar more ee in this 
arrival than a stranger might have supposed. I 
noticed how her eye lighted Oi bie. wich ahs 
thought my attention otherwise oceupied ; and 
what a curicus process of hesitation appeared tu 
be going on within her, while she preserved her 
outward stiffness and composure. I began to 
reflect whether I had done anything to offend 
her; and my conscience whispered me that I 
had not yet told her about Dora. Could it by 
any means be that, I wondered ! 

As I knew she would only speak in her own 
good time, [ sat down near her, and spoke to 
the birds, and played with the cat, and was as 
easy as J could be. But d was: very for from 
being really easy ; and [ should still have been 
so, even if Mr. Dick, leaning over the great 
kite behind my aunt, had not taken every secret 
opportunity of shaking bis head darkly at me, 
and pointing at. ler. 

“Trot,” said my aunt at last, when she had 
finished her tea, and carefully smoothed down 
her dress, and wiped her lps— you needn't 
go, Barkis !—Trot, have you got to be firm, and 
selfreliant 2?” 

“‘T hope so, aunt.” 

« What do you think?” inquired Miss Betsey. 

‘“Tethmle soca.” 

“Then why, my love,” said my aunt, looking 
earnestly at me, “why do you think I prefer to 
sit upon this property of mine to-night?” 

1 shook my head, unable to guess. 

“Because,” saul iy aunt, °“als-au- 1” have, 
Because Pm ruined, my dear! 

If the house, and ev ery one of us, had tumbled 
out into the river together, I could hardly have 
received a greater shock. 

“Dick knows it,” said my aunt, laying her 
hand calmly on my shoulder. “I’m ruined, my 
dear ‘Trot! All PE have in the world is in this 
room, .cxeept, the cottage ;.andithat-Jhave leit 
Janet to: let... _Barkis, 1} want-to-get a: bed for 
this gentleman to-night. To save expense, 
perhaps you can make up something here for 
myself. Anything will do. It’s only for to- 
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night. We'll talk about this, more, to-mor- 
TOM 

I was roused from my amazement, and con- 
ccrn for her—I am sure, for her—by her falling 
on my neck for a moment, and crying that she 
only grieved for me. In another moment, she 
suppressed this emotion ; and said with an aspect 
more tnumphant than dejected : 

“We must meet reverses boldly, and not suffer 
them to frighten us, my dear. We must learn 
to act the play out. We must live misfortune 
down, Trot !” : 





CHAR PE Ricken: 
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S soon as I could recover my _ pre- 
sence of mind, which quite deserted 
me in the first overpowering shock 
of my aunt’s intelligence, 1 proposed 
to Mr. Dick to come round to the 
chandler’s shop, and take possession 
of the bed which Mr. Peggotty had 

lately vacated. The chandler’s shop 

being in Hungerford Market, and Hungerford 

Market being a very different place in those days, 
there was a low wooden colonnade before the 
door (not very unlike that before the house 
where the little man and woman used to live, in 
the old weather-glass), which pleased Mr. Dick 
mightily. ‘The glory of lodging over this struc- 
ture would have compensated him, I dare say, 
for many inconveniences; but, as there were 
really few to bear, beyond the compound of 
flavours I have already mentioned, and perhaps 
the want of a httle more elbow-room, he was 
perfectly charmed with his accommodation. 
Mrs. Crapp had indignantly assured him that 
there wasn’t room to swing a cat there; but, as 
Mr. Dick justly olbserved to me, sitting down on 
the foot of the bed, nursing his leg, “ You know, 
Trotwood, I don’t want to swing a cat. I never 
do swing a cat. ‘Therefore, what does that 
signify to me!” 

I tried to ascertain whether Mr. Dick had 
any understanding of the causes of this sudden 
and great change in my aunt’s affairs. As I 
might have expected, he had none at all. The 
only account he could give of it, was, that my 
aunt had said to him, the day before yesterday, 
“Now, Dick, are you really and truly the philo- 
sopher I take you for?” ‘That then he had said, 
Yes. he hoped so. ‘That then my aunt had said, 
“Dick, Lam ruined.” That then he had said, 








“Oh, indeed!” ‘That then my aunt had praised 
him highly, which he was very glad of. And 
that then they had come to me, and had had 
bottled porter and sandwiches on the road. 

Alr. Dick was so very complacent, sitting on the 
foot of the bed, nursing his leg.and telling me this, 
with his eyes wide open and a surprised sinile, that 
1 am sorry to say I was provoked into explaining 
to him that rum meant distress, want, and starva- 
tion ; but, I was soon bitterly reproved for this 
harshness, by seeing his face turn pale, and 
tears course down his lengthened cheeks, while 
he fixed upon me a look of such unutterable 
woe, that it might have softened a far harder 
heart than mine. I took infinitely greater pains 
to cheer him up again than I had taken to de- 
press him; and I soon understood (as I ought 
to have known at first) that he had been so con- 
fident, merely because of his faith in the wisest 
and most wonderful of women, and his un- 
bounded reliance on my intellectual resources. 
The latter, I believe, he considered a match for 
any kind of disaster not absolutely mortal. 

“What can we do, Trotwood ?” said Mr. 
Dick. ‘ There’s the Memorial—” 

“To be sure there is,” satd I. * But all we 
can do just now, Mr. Dick, ic to keep a cheerful 
countenance, and not let my aunt see that we 
are thinking about it.” 

He assented to this in the mogt earnest man- 
ner; and implored me, if I should see him 
wandering an inch out of the mght course, to 
recall] him by some of those superior methods 
which were always at my command. But I 
regret to state that the fnght I had given him 
proved too much for his best attempts at con- 
cealment. All the evening his eyes wandered 
to my aunt’s face, with an expression of the 
most dismal apprehension, as if he saw her 
growing thin on the spot. He was conscious of 
this, and put a constraint upon his head ; but 
his keeping that immovable, and sitting rolling 
his eyes like a piece of machinery, did not mend 
the matter at all. I saw him look at the loaf at 
supper (which happened to be a small one), as 
if nothing else stood between us and famine ; 
and when my aunt insisted on his making his 
customary repast, | detected him in the act of 
pocketing fragments of his bread and cheese ; 
IT have no doubt for the purpose of reviving us 
with those savings, when we should have reached 
an advanced stage of attenuation, 

My aunt, on the other hand, was in a com- 
posed frame of mind, which was a lesson to all 
of us—to me, I ain sure. She was extremely 
gracious to Peggotty, except when I inadvertently 
called her by that name ; and, strange as | knew 
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she felt in London, appeared quite at home. 
She was to have my bed, and I was to lie in the 
sitting-room, to keep guard over her. She made 
a great point of being so near the river, in case 
ef a conflagration; and I suppose really did 
find some satisfaction in that circumstance. 

“Trot, my dear,” said my aunt, when she saw 
me making preparations for compounding her 
usual night-draught, ‘‘ No!” 

“ Nothing, aunt ?” 

‘Not wine, my dear, Ale.” 

“But there is wine here, aunt. 
always have it made of wine.” 

‘Keep that, in case of sickness,” said my 
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‘* DEUCE TAKE THE MAN!” SAID MY AUNT, STERNLY, 
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Ale 


aunt. ‘“Wemustn’tuse it carelessly, Trot. 
forme. Half a pint.” 

I thought Mr. Dick would have fallen, insen- 
sible. My aunt being resolute, I went out and 
got the ale myself. As it was growing late, Peg- 
gotty and Mr. Dick took that opportunity of 
repairing to the chandler’s shop together. I 
parted from him, poor fellow, at the corner of 
the street, with his great kite at his back, a very 
monument of human misery. 

My aunt was walking up and down the room 
when I returned, crimping the borders of her 
nightcap with her fingers. I warmed the ale 
and made the toast on the usual infallible prin- 


a yeu 


“WHAT'S HE ABOUT ? 


GALVANIC, SIR!” 


ciples. When it was ready for her, she was 
ready for it, with her nightcap on, and the skirt 
of her gown turned back on her knees. 

‘““My dear,” said my aunt, after taking a 
spoonful of it; “it’s a great deal better than 
wine. Not half so biltous.” 

I suppose I looked doubtful, for she added : 


“Tut, tut, child. If nothing worse than Ale 


happens to us, we are well off.” 
“Tshould think so myself, aunt, I am sure,” 
said I. 


“Well, then, why don’t you think so?” said 
my aunt. 

‘‘ Because you and [are very different people,” 
I returned. 

“Stuff and nonsense, Trot,” replied my 
aunt. 

My aunt went on with a quiet enjoyment, in 
which there was very little affectation, if any ; 
drinking the warm ale with a teaspoon, and 
soaking her strips of toast in it. 

“[rot,” said she, “1 dont. care.tor strange 
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“Tus a most extraordinary world,” observed 


ate ae her nose; “ how tha - oman 
over gut into it with that name, Is unaccountable 
tome. It would be much more easy to be born 
a Jackson, or something of that sort, one would 
think.” 
-Poehoens she thinks 5 tke MES as 
Pcie She “thinks. 60, foo ahs. 0G ie 
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suppose not,” returned my aunt, 
Me Uieatliaission ss? butts very acer 
Flowmevers Sle? Varkis: vec. - “Vian s 


Larkis 1s uncommonly fond cf 


Vultee 
some eniafort. 
you) rot.” 

* There is nothing she would leave 
DONS Te fe cen 

eaiine, I believe,” returied <niy*- ant, 
“ere the poor tool has been begging and 
praying about handing over some of her money 
—because she has got too much of it! «A sim- 
pleton !” 

My aunt’s tears of pleasure were positively 
tricking down into the warm ale. 

She’s the most ridiculous creature that ever 
was born,” saul my aunt. “I knew from the 
first moment when I saw her with that poor 
dear blessed baby of a mother of yours, that she 
was the most ridiculous of mortals. But there 
are good points in Barkis !” 

Atfecting to laugh, she got an opportunity of 
putting her hand to her eyes. Having availed 
herself of it, she resumed her toast and her dis- 
course together. 

“Ah! Mercy upon us!” sighed my aunt. 
“T know all about it, Trot! Barkis and myself 
had quite a gossip while you were out with Dick. 
I know all about it. I don’t know.where these 
wretched girls expect to go to, for my part. I 
wonder they don’t knock out their brains against 
—against inantelpicces,” said my aunt ; an idea 


undone to 


which was probably suggested to her by her 
contemplation of mine. 

"Poor. Pinily said. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me about poor,” returned 


my aunt. “She should have thought of that, 
be:ore she caused so much soe b ACIVe ee 
kiss, ‘Trot. Iam sorry for your carly experience.” 
As £ bent forward, she put her tumbler on 
my knee to detain me, and said: 
“Oh, ‘Prot, Trot! And so you fancy yourself 


in love! Do you?” 
“ancy. aunt!” I exclaimed, as red as I 
couli be. “Lb adore her with my whole soul!” 


“Dora, indeed !” returned my aunt. “ And 
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you isin tOusay “eile “things 1s very fascis 
nating, F suppo: 
My dear zu,” Preshed, 
ae a = idva what she ts!” 
Ai il dae athe 
i i aon” 
Tseniously beheve 12 had iever-once cnteren 
my head for a single moment, to consider 
whether she was or not. | resented the id Cay 
of course; but ee In a manner struck by it, 
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“'Taghtheated, aunt’ l-eould-only repeat 
this daring speculation with the same kind of 
feeling with which [ had repeated the preceding 
question. 

Mall, weley? saree ing ante “al somly ask: 
I don’ t depre cite her. Poor httle couple! And 
so you think you were formed for one another, 
and are to go through a party-supper-table kind 
of hte, like twoe pretty pieces “of ‘confectionery, 
do sou, Trotter” 

She asked me this so kindly, and with such a 
centle air, half playful and half sorrowful, that I 
was quite touched. 

‘Weoake- yous and imenpericnced, aunt. 1 
know,” 1 teplreds-* and daresay we-say and 


“no one can form 


sail any ati, 


think a good deal that is rather foolish. But 
we Jove one another truly, 1 ant sure. If 1 


thought Dora could ever love anybody else, or 
cease to love me; or that I could ever love 
anybouy else). or cease. to) love: her; 1 don't 
know what I should do—go out of my mind, I 
think !” 

fhe Prot sarc 
head, and = smiling 
blind !” 

“Some one that. I know, Trot,” my aunt pur- 
sued, after a pause, “though of a very pliant 
has an carnestness of affection in 
him that reminds me of poor Baby. Earnest- 
ness 1s what that Somebody must look for, to 
sustain him and improve him, Trot. Deep, 
downright, faithful earnestness.” 

“If you only knew the carnestness of Dora, 
aunt!” I ered. 

“Oh, Trot)” shesadagiuns “blind: tld)” 
and without knowing why, 1 iclt a vague un- 
happy loss or want of something overshadow 
mewdike a cloud: 

*“Llowever, Said my, aunt" clon fayant.t0 
put two young creatures out of conceit of them- 
selves, or to make them unhappy; 50, though it 
is a gitl and boy attachment, and girl and boy 
attachments very often—mind! | don't say 
always !—come to nothing, still we'll be serious 
about it, and hope for a prosperous issue one of 


aunt, shaking her 
* blind, blind, 


my 
gravely ; 





























these days. 
to any thin: 

This was not upon the whole very coinforting 
toa. maptivous’ lovers. but LT wvas<elad: to. hate 
my aunt in my confidence, and Twas mindful of 
her being fatigued. So J thanked her ardently 
for this mark of her alfection, and for all her 
other kindnesses towards me; and after a tender 
good night, she took her nightcap into my bed- 
room. 

Mow miserable Iwas, when Ilay down! How 
I thought and thought of my being poor, in Mr. 
Spenlows eyes<-about my not. bene avhat. I 
thought £ was, when I proposed to Dora; about 
the chivalrous necessity of telling Dora what my 
worldly condition was, and releasing her from 
her engayement if she thought fit; about how 
I should contrive to live, during the long term 
of my articles, when I was earning nothing ; 
about doing something to assist my aunt, and 
seeing no way of doing anything ; about coming 
down to have no money in my pocket, and to 
wear a. Shabby coat, and -to. be able to carry 
Dora no little presents, and to ride no gallant 


There's time enough for ic to come 


Ne 


greys, and to show myself in no agreeable light ! 


Sordid and selfish as I knew it was, and as I 
tortured myself by knowing that it was, to let 
my mind run on my own “distress $0 much, I 
was so devoted to Dora that I could not help. it. 
I knew that it was base of me not to think more 
of my aunt, and less of myself; but; so far; 
selfishness was inseparable from Dora, and I 
could not put Dora on one side for any mortal 
creature. How exceedingly miserable I was, 
that night! 

As to sleep, I had dreams of Bovey tral! 
sorts of shapes, but I seemed to dream without 
the previous ceremony of going to sleep. Now 
I was ragged, wanting to sell Dora matches, six 
bundles for aL halfpenny ; ; now I was at the office 
in a nightgown and boots, remonstrated with by 
Mr. Spenlow on appearing before the clients in 
that airy attire ; now I was hungrily picking up 
the crumbs that fell from old ‘Tiffey’s daily 
biscuit, regularly eaten when Saint Paul's struck 
one; now I was hopelessly endeavouring to get 
we licencesto inatry Dora, haying nothing but 
one ot Uriah Heep’s gloves to offer in exchange, 
which the whole Commons rejected ; and still, 
more or less conscious of my own room, I was 
always tossing about like a distressed ship i Tea 
sea of bed-clothes. 

My aunt was restless, too, for I frequently 
heard her walking to and fro. Two or three 
times in the course of the night, attired in a 
long flannel wrapper in which ‘she looked seven 
fect Ingh, she appeared, like a disturbed ghost, 
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Hay TOD idl eaiae toate Side sor pls ae 
which J Jay. On the first occasion I started up 
in alarm, to learn that she inferred from a parti- 
eulat Tieht inthe sayy that Westmmeter ste 
Was-olr dress abel ta be consuliGd ar retarence 1b 
the probability of its igniting Buckingham-street, 
In case the wind changed. — Lying sti ill, aiter that, 
I found that she sat down near we. whispering 
to herself “Poor hey” And thenatmadeswe 
twenty times more wretched, to know how un- 
selfishly mindful she was of me, and how selfiwhly 
mindful Io was of myself 

It was difficult to beheve that a night so long 
to me, could be short to anybody else. Vhis 
consideration set me thinking and thinking of 
an imaginary party where people were dancing 
the hours away, until that became a dream too, 
and J heard ne music incessantly playing one 
tune, and saw Dora incessantly dancing one 
dance, without taking the least notice of me. 
he ona who: liad been playiner the harp all 
Nig, Was tryllo ine van tO cover Th seth. an 
ordinary. sized nighicap, when livoke sore] 
should rather s say; when I left off trying to go to 
sleep, and saw the sun shining in throug h the 
window at last. 

There was an old Roman bath in those days 
at the “bottom. of sone cf ihe streets out cf 
the Strand—it may be there still—in which I 
have had many a cold plunge. Dressing myself 
as quietly as 1 could, and leaving Peggotty to 
look after my aunt, I tumbled head foremost 
into it, and then went for a walk to Hampstead. 
! had a hope that this brisk treatment might 
freshen my wits a little; and I think it did them 
good, for I soon came to the conclusion that the 
lirst step I ought to take was to try if my articles 
could be cancelied and the premium recovered. 
I got some breakfast on the Heath, and walked 
back to Doctors’ Commons, along the watered 
roads and through a pleasant smell of summer 
flowers, growing in gardens and earned: 1iito 
town on hucksters’ heads, intent on this first 
efrort to meet our altered circumstances. 

l arrived at the office so soon, after all, that I 
had half an hour's loitering about the Commons, 
before old ‘Liffey, who was always first, appearec 
witli lus key; “Chen sat dowit im inj shady 
corner, looking up at the sunlight on the oppo- 
site chimney -pots, and thinking about Dora ; 
until Mr. Spenlow came in, crisp and curly, 

“Tow are you; Copperfield 2” saidhe. *‘‘ Fine 
morning !” 

© Beautiful morhing; si,’-said TI. “Could 1 
say a word to you betore you go into Court ?” 

By all means said: hie. ~ Cone ante =my 
room.’ 
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I followed him into his room, and he began 
putting on his gown, and touching himself up 
before a little glass he had, hanging inside a 
closet door. 

“Lanrsorry to-say,” said-1 “that I have:some 
rather disheartening intelligence from my aunt.” 

“Nor sadtie, ““DWearme? Not paralysis; 
I hope >” 

‘et has no. reterence: to her: healthy :sir,”-.1 
replied,” “‘She has met with: some: larce losses, 
In: fact she has very litle-left: indeed.” 

‘Vou as-tound me, Copperfield !” cried Mr. 
Spentow. 

bE Shook cmy- dead; “Indeed, “sir, said 1. 
‘her atfairs are so changed, that. wished: to 
ask you whether it would be possible—at a 
sacrifice on our part of some portion of the 
premium, of course,” I put in this on the spur 
of the moment, warned by the blank expression 
of his face—‘‘ to cancel my articles 2?” 

What it cost me to make this proposal, nobody 
knows. It was like asking, as a favour, to be 
sentenced to transportation from Dora. 

‘“Tocancel yourarticles, Copperfield? Cancel?” 

J explained with tolerable firmness, that I 
really did not know where my means of sub- 
sistence were to come from, unless I could earn 
them for myself. I had no fear for the future, 
I said—and I laid great emphasis on that, as if 
to imply that I should still be decidedly eligible 
for a son-in-law one of these days—but, for the 
present, I was thrown upon my own resources, 

“Tam extremely sorry to hear this, Copper- 
field,” said Mr. Spenlow. ‘“ Extremely sorry. 
It is not usual to cancel articles for any such 
reason. It is not a professional course of pro- 
ceeding. It is not a convenient precedent at 
all. Far from it. At the same time—” 

‘You are very good, sir,’ I murmured, anti- 
cipating a concession. 

“Not at all. Don’t mention it,” said Mr. 
Spenlow. “At the same time, I was going to 
say, if it had been my lot to have my hands un- 
fettered—if I had not a partner—Mr. Jorkins—” 

My hopes were dashed in a moment, but I 
made another effort. 

“ Do you think, sir,” said J, “ 
tion it to Mr. Jorkins—” 

Mr. Spenlow shook his head discouragingly. 
“ Heaven forbid, Copperfield,” he replied, “ that 
IT should do any man an injustice; still less, 
Mr. Jorkins. But I know my partner, Copper- 
field. Mr. Jorkins is of a man to respond to a 
proposition of this peculiar nature. Mr. Jorkins 
is very difficult to move from the beaten track. 
You know what he is ?” 

lam sure I knew nothing about him, except 














if I were to men- 


' ness, and now lived by himself in a house near 





that he had originally been alone in the busi- 


Montagu-square, which was fearfully in want of 
painting ; that he came very late of a day, and 
went away very early; that he never appeared 
to be consulted abont anything; and that he 
had a dingy little black-hole of his own up- 
stairs, where no business was ever done, and 
where there was a yellow old cartridge-paper 
pad upon his desk, unsoiled by ink, and reported 
to be twenty years of age. 

‘Would you object to my mentioning it to 
lini sure l asked. 

““By no means,’ said. Mr-Spenlow:. ** But 
have some experience of Mr. Jorkins, Copper- 
field. I wish it were otherwise, for I should be 
happy to meet your views in any respect. I 
cannot have the least objection to your men- 
tioning it to Mr. Jorkins, Copperfield, if you 
think it worth while.” 

Availing myself of this permission, which was 
given with a warm shake of the hand, I sat 
thinking about Dora, and looking at the sun- 
light stealing from the chimney-pots down the 
wall of the opposite house, until Mr. Jorkins 
came. I then went up to Mr. Jorkins’s room, 
and evidently astonished Mr. Jorkins very much 
by making my appearance there. 

“Come in, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Jorkins. 
‘SC ome Apt? 

I went in, and sat down; and stated my case 
to Mr. Jorkins pretty much as I had stated it to 
Mr. Spenlow. Mr, Jorkins was not by any means 
the awful creature one might have expected, but 
a large, mild, smooth-faced man of sixty, who 
took so much snuff that there was a tradition in 
the Commons that he lived principally on that 
stimulant, having little room in his system for 
any other article of diet. 

‘You have mentioned this to Mr, Spenlow, I 
suppose 2?” said Mr, Jorkins ; when he had heard 
ine, very restlessly, to an end. 

] answered Yes, and told him that Mr. Spen- 
low had introduced his name. 

“We said I should object?” asked Mr. 
Jorkins. 

I was obliged to admit that Mr. Spenlow had 
considered it probable. 

‘“T am sorry to say, Mr. Copperfield, I can’t 
advanee your object,’ said Mr. Jorkins, ner- 
vously. “The fact is—but I have an appoint- 
ment at the Bank, if yowll have the goodness to 
excise me.” 

With that he rose in a great hurry, and was 
going out of the room, when I made bold to 
say that I feared, then, there was no way of 
arranging the matter ? 





“No!” said Mr. Jorkins, stopping at the 


door to shake his head. “Oh, no! I object, 
you know,” which he said very rapidly, and 
went out. ‘ You must be aware, Mr. Copper- 
field,” he added, looking restlessly in at the door 
again, “if Mr. Spenlow objects—” 

‘Personally he does not object, sir,” said I. 

“Oh! Personally!” repeated Mr. Jorkins 
in an impatient manner. “TI assure you there’s 
an objection, Mr. Copperfield. Hopeless! What 
you wish to be done, can’t be done. I—TI really 
have got an appointment at the Bank.” With 
that he fairly ran away; and to the best of my 
knowledge, it was three days before he showed 
himself in the Commons again. 

Being very anxious to leave no stone un- 
turned, I waited until Mr. Spenlow came in, 
and then described what had passed ; giving 
him to understand that I was not hopeless of 
his being able to sofien the adamantine Jorkins, 
if he would undertake the task. 

“ Copperfield,” returned Mr. Spenlow, with 
a gracious smile, “you have not known my 
partner, Mr. Jorkins, as longas I have. Nothing 
is farther from my thoughts than to attribute 
any degree of artifice to Mr. Jorkins. But Mr. 
Jorkins has a way of stating his objections which 
often deceives people. No, Copperfield!” shak- 
ing his head, ‘ Mr. Jorkins is not to be moved, 
believe me!” 

I was completely bewildered between Mr. 
Spenlow and Mr. Jorkins, as to which of them 
really was the objecting partner; but I saw with 
sufficient clearness that there was obduracy some- 
where in the firm, and that the recovery of my 
aunt’s thousand pounds was out of the question. 
In a state of despondency, which I remember 
with anything but satisfaction, for I know it still 
had too much reference to myself (though always 
in connection with Dora), I left the office, and 
went homeward. 

I was trying to familiarise my mind with the 
worst, and to present to myself the arrange- 
ments we should have to make for the future 
in their sternest aspect, when a hackney chariot 
coming after me, and stopping at my very feet, 
occasioned me to look up. A fair hand was 
stretched forth to me from the window; and 
the face I had never seen without a feeling of 
serenity and happiness, from the moment when 
it first turned back on the old oak staircase with 
the great broad balustrade, and when I asso- 
ciated its softened beauty with the stained glass 
window in the church, was smiling on me. 

“Agnes!” I joyfully exclaimed. “Oh, my 
dear Agnes, of all people in the world, what a 
pleasure to see you !” 
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“Ts it, indeed ?” she said, in her cordial voice. 

“TI want to talk to you so much!” said I. 
“It's such a lightening of my heart, only to 
look at you! If I had had a conjurer’s cap, 
there is no one I should have wished for but 

ou!” 

“What?” returned Agnes. 

“Well! perhaps Dora first,” I admitted with 
a blush. 

“ Certainly, Dora first, I hope, 
laughing. 

‘But you next!) said 1. 
going 2?” 

She was going to my rooms to see my aunt. 
The day being very fine, she was glad to come 
out of the chanot, which smelt (I had my head 
in it all this time) Hke a stable put under a 
cucumber-frame. I dismissed the coachman, 
and she took my arm, and we walked on 
together. She was like Hope embodied, to me. 
How different I felt in one short minute, having 
Agnes at my side! 

My aunt had written her one of the odd, 
abrupt notes—very little longer than a Bank 
note -—- to which her epistolary efforts were 
usually limited. She had stated therein that 
she had fallen into adversity, and was leaving 
Dover for good, but had quite made up her 
mind to it, and was so well that nobody need 
be uncomfortable about her. Agnes had come 
to London to see my aunt, between whom and 
herself there had been a mutual liking these 
many years; indeed, it dated from the time of 
my taking up my residence in Mr. Wickfield’s 
house. She was not alone, she said. Her papa 
was with her—and Uriah Heep. 

And now they are partners,” said I. 
found him !” 

"Yes, said Agnes. ° They have some: busi- 
ness here; and I took advantage of their coming, 
to come too. You must not think my visit all 
friendly and disinterested, Trotwood, for—I am 
afraid I may be cruelly prejudiced—I do not 
like to let papa go away alone, with him.” 

“Does he exercise the same influence over 
Mr, Wickfield still, Agnes ?” 

Agnes shook her head. “ There is such a 
change at home,” said she, “that you would 
scarcely know the dear old huse. They live 
with us now.” 

obheyie said, Ll: 

“ Mr, Heep and his mother. 
your old room,” 
fee. 

“YT wish I had the ordering of his dreams,” 
said I. ‘‘ He wouldn’t sleep there long.” 

“JT keep my own little room,” said Agnes, 


said Agnes, 


“Where are you 


“ Con- 


He sleeps in 
said Agnes, looking up into my 
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“where I used to learn my lessons. How the 

time goes! You remember? The ltile panelled 

roa an it opens from the drawing-room ?” 
‘Remember, Agnes? When J saw you, for 

CHC arse Mine: coming out at the door, with ee 


quaint little basket of keys hanging at your side 

leas just the-same.? “saicd Agnes, ae 
“Tam glad you think of it so pleasantly. We 
Were ver happy: 

VWoNpere: madecd, said 1 

“T keep that room to myself still; but I 
cannot alvars desert Airs. ddvepe you, kiow, 
And 50,” said Agnes, quietly, “I icel obliged to 
bear her company, when I might prefer to he 
Alon But I have no other reasun to complain 
of her. If she tires me, sometimes, by her 
praises of her son, it is only natural in a mother. 
Plea wens ee a Soto her.” 

I looked at Agnes when she said these wor:ls, 
without detecting in her any consciousness of 
Ifer muld but earnest eyes met 
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TAT Seas Nek aye te 
Unah's design, 


nine with their own beautiful frankness, and 
there was no change in her gentle face. 
eEheneuet el -ob tei presence> am tic 


house,” said Agnes, ‘is that I cannot be as near 
Da I could wish—Uriah Heep being so 
much between us—and cannot watch over him, 
i: that is not too bold a thing to say, as closely 

as I would. But, if any fraud or treachery a 
practising against him, I hope that simple love 
and truth will be stronger, incthe-end. AChope 
that real Jove and truth are stronger in the end 
than any evil or misfortune in the world.” 

A certain bright smile, which I never saw on 
ans: other fice, died aw “ay, even while I thought 
how good it was, and how familar it had once 
been to me; and she asked me, with a quick 
change of expression (we were drawing very near 
lay street), if | knew how the reverse in my aunt’s 

iveumstances had been brought about. ‘On loy 
Tae no, she had not told me yet, Agnes 
became thoughtful, and I fancied I felt her arm 
tremble in mine. 

We found my aunt alone, in a state of some 
excitement, A difference of opinion had arisen 
between herself and Mrs. Crupp, on an abstract 
Wee (the propriety of chambers being in- 

wbited by the gentler scx); and my aunt, utterly 
ce to spasms on the part of Mrs. Crupp, 
had cut the dispute short, by informing that lacy 
that she smelt of my brandy, and that she would 
trouble her to walk out. Doth of these expres- 
sions Mrs. Crupp considered actionable, and 
had cxpressed her intention of bringing before 
a “Ymntish Judy ’"—meaning, it was supposed, 
the bulwark of our national liberties. 

My aunt, however, having had time to cool, 
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while Peggotty was out showing Mr. Dick the 
soldiers at the Horse Guards—and being, be- 
shies, sreatly pleased: to. sve ~Agnes ——rather 
plumed herself on the affair thin otherwise, 
and received us with unimpaired good humour. 
When Agnes laid her bonnet on the table, and 
sat down beside her, I could not bur think, 
looking on her mil eves and her radiant fore- 
head, hownatural ateseemed to:have her there: 
how trustfully, although she was so young and 
inexperienced, my aunt contled: in Nes 3 how 
strong she was, indeed, in simple love and truth. 

We began to tall: about my aunt’s losses, and 
¥ told them what I had tried to do that worning. 

“Which was anjidicious, Trot,” sail ny aunt, 
“Sutwell: mente: eee are a generous boy—I 
suppose I must say, young man, now—and J 
am proud of you, my dear’ © So (fur so-soed: 
Now, Trot and Agnes. let us look the case of 
Betsey Trotwood in the face, and see how it 
stands,” 

I observed Agnes turn pale, as she looked 
very attentively at my aunt. My aunt, patting 
her cat, looked very attentively at Anes. 

“Betsey Trotwood,” said my aunt, who: had 
always kept her money matters to herself: ‘‘—I 
don’t mean your sister, Trot, my dear, but my- 
self—had a certain property. It don’t matter 
how much; cnough to live on. More; for she 
liad’ savedea Iittlesaud. added: tot... ‘Betsey 
funded her property for some time, and then, 
by the advice of her man of business, laid it 
out-on Janded secumty.. “That did: very avell, 
and returned very good interest, till Betsey was 
paid off Iam talking of Betsey as if she was a 
man-ofwar. Well! Then, Betsey had to look 
about her, for a new investment. She thought 
she was wiser, now, than her man of business, 
who was not such a good man of business by 
this ttme, as he used to be—I am alluding to 
your father, Agnes—and she took it into her 
head to lay it out for herself. So she took her 
pigs,” said my aunt, “to a foreign market ; and 
avery Dad-matket it turned out to be. First, 
she lost in the mining way, and then she lost m 
the diving way—fishing up treasure, or some 
such ‘Tom Tidler nonsense,” explained my aunt, 
rubbing her nose; “and then she lost in the 
mining way again, and, last of all, to set the 
thing entirely to rights, she lost in the banking 
way. I don’t know what the Bank shares were 
worth for a little while,” said my aunt; “ cent. 
per cent. was the lowest of it, I believe ; but the 
Bank was at the other end of the world, and 
tumbled into space, for what I know; anyhow, 
it fell to pieces, and never will and never can 
pay sixpence; and Betsey’s sixpences were all 














there, and there's an end of them. 


soonest mended !” 

My aunt concluded this philosophical sum- 
mary, by fixing her eyes with a kind of triumph 
on Agnes, whose colour was gradually returning. 

“Dear Miss Trotwood, is that all the Ins- 
tory ?” said Agnes. 

*T hope it’s enough, child.” said my aunt. 
“Tf there had been more money to lose, it 
wotthint have beew ally ddare sav. “botsey 
would have contrived to throw that after the 
rest, and make another chapter, I have little 
doubt. But there was no more money, and 
there’s no more story.” 

Agnes had listened at first with suspended 


] wast said, 


breath. Her colour still caine and went, but 
she breathed more freely. I thought I knew 
why. I thought she had had some fear that 


her unhappy jather might be in some way to 
blame for what had happened. My aunt took 
her hand in hers, and laughed. 

o.0s thatrale’ repeated! am aunty “iy, 
yes; that's all, except, ~ And she lived happy ever 
atterwards. Perhaps | may add that ol Betsey 
yet, one of these days. Now, Agnes, you have a 
wise head. So have you, Trot, in some things, 
though I can’t compliment you always ;” and 
here my aunt shook her own at me, with an 
energy peculiar to herself. ‘What's to be done? 
Here’s the cottage, taking one time with another, 
will produce, say seventy pounds a-year. I think 
we may safely put it down at that. Well !— 
That’s all we've got,” said my aunt; with whom 
it was an idiosyncrasy, as it 1s with some horses, 
to stop very short when she appeared to be in a 
fair way of going on for a long while. 

Then said. imy unt, aiter- a rest, “there's 
Dick. “ He’s good for a hundred a-year, but of 
course that must be expended on himself. I 
would sooner send him away, though I know I 
am the only person who appreciates him, than 
have him and not spend his money on himself. 
How can Trot and I do best, upon our means ? 
What.do=you-say, Aimes?” 

“/ Say, aunt, interposed, “that taimrst-do 
something !” 

“Go for a soldicr. do you mean ?” returned 
my aunt, alarmed ; “‘or go to sea? I won't hear 
of it. You are to be a proctor. We're not going 
to have any knockings on the head in ¢/vs family, 
if you please, sir.” 

I was about to explain that I was not de- 
sirous of introducing that mode of provision 
into the family, when Agnes inquired if my 
rooms were held for any long term ? 

“You come to the point, my dear, 
aunt. 
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said my 
“They are not to be got rid of, for six 
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months at least, unless they could be underlet. 
and: thav.t dont believe, “he Jast-man ced 
here. Ive people out of six zcwhe dic—of 
course-—of that woman in nankeen with the 
flannel petticoat, I have a little ready moncy : 
and I agree with you, the best thing we can do, 
is, otc tye. (he 4erm:- Oat here, “atid cet Dick va 
bedroom hard by.” 

I thought it my duty to hint at the discomfort 
my aunt would sustain, from living in a con- 
tinual state of guerilla warfare with Mrs. Crupp ; 
but she disposed of that objection summarily 
by declaring, that, on the first demonstration of 
hostilities, she was prepared to astonisii Mrs, 
Crupp for the whole remainder of her natural 
life. 

1 have: been thinking, ‘Crotiwoorl,” ~said 
Agnes, diffidently, “ that if you had time—” 

ST jive ae eood deal-of time; Acres, I ‘ath 
always disengaged after four or five o’clock, and 
I have time early in the morning. In one way 
and another,” said I, conscious of reddening a 
little as I thought of the hours and hours I had 
devoted to fagging about town, and to and fro 
upon the Norwood Road, “I have abundance 
of tine,” 

“T know you would not mind,” said Agnes, 
coming to me, and speaking in a low voice, so 
full of sweet and hopeful consideration that I 
hear it now, ‘“‘the duties of a secretary.” 

‘Mind, my dearvvenes 2” 

“ Because,” continued Agnes, ‘Doctor Strong 
has acted on his intention of retiring. and has 
come to live in London; and he asked papa, J 
know, if he could recommend him one. Don't 
you think he would rather have his favourite 
old pupil near him, than anybody else ?” 

“Dear Agnes!” said I. “What should I do 
without you! You are always my good angel. 
I told you so. JI never think of you in any 
other hght.” 

Agnes answered with her pleasant laugh, that 
one good Angel (meaning Dora) was enough ; 
and went on to remind me that the Doctor had 
been used to occupy himself in his study, early 
in the morning, and in the evening—and that 
probably my leisure would suit his requirements 
very well. I was scarcely more delighted with 
the prospect of earning my own bread, than with 
the hope of earning it under my old master; in 
short, acting on the advice of Agnes, I sat down 
and wrote a letter to the Doctor, stating my 
object, and appointing to call on him next day 
at ten in the forenoon. This I addressed to 
Highgate—for in that place, so memorable to 
me, he lived—and went and posted, myself, 
without losing a minute. 














Wherever Agnes was, some agreeable token 
of her noiseless presence seemed inseparabie 
from the place. When I came back, I found my 
aunt’s birds hanging, just as they had hung so 
long in the parlour window of the cottage ; and 
my easy chair imitating my aunt’s much easier 
chair in its position at the open window: and 
even the round green fan, which my aunt had 
brought away with her, screwed on to the window- 
sill, I knew who had done all this, by its seeming 
to have quietly done itself; and I should have 
known in a moment who’ had arranged my 
neglected books in the old order of my school 
days, even if I had supposed Agnes to be miles 
away, instead of sceing her busy with them, and 
smiling at the disorder into which they had 
fallen: 

My aunt was quite gracious on the subject 
of the Thames (it really did look very well with 
the sun upon it, though not like the sea before 
the cottage), but she could not relent towards the 
London smoke, which, she said, ‘“ peppered 
everything.” A complete revolution, in which 
Peggotty bore a prominent part, was being 
effected in every corner of my rooms, in regard 
to this pepper; and Iwas looking on, thinking 
how Hittle even Pegyotty seemed to do with a 
good deal of bustle, and how much Agnes did 
without any bustle at all, when a knock came at 
the door. 

“7 think; «said: Agnes,. turning pale,’ “its 
papa. He promised me that he would come.” 

I opened the door, and adinitted, not only 
Mr. Wickfield, but Uriah Heep. I had not seen 
Mr. Wickfield for some time. I was prepared 
fora great change in him, after what I had heard 
from Agnes, but his appearance shocked me. 

It was not that he looked many years older, 
though still dressed with the old scrupulous 
cleanliness ; or that there was an unwholesome 
ruddiness upon his face; or that his eyes were 
full and bloodshot ; or that there was a nervous 
trembling in his hand, the cause of which | 
knew, and had for some years seen at work. It 
was not that he had lost his good looks, or his 
old bearing of a gentleman—for that he had not 
—but the thing that struck me most, was, that 
with the evidences of his native superiority still 
upon him, he should submit himself to that 
crawling impersonation of meanness, Uriah 
Iieep. The reversal of the two natures, in their 
relative positions, Unah’s of power and Mr. 
Wickfield’s of dependence, was a sight more 
painful tome than I can express. If I had seen 
an Ape taking command of a Man, I should 
hardly have thought it a more degrading spec- 
tacle. 
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IIe appeared to be only too conscious of it 
himself. When he came in, he stood still; and 
with his head bowed as if he felt it. ‘This was 
only for a moment ; for Agnes softly said to him, 
“Papa! Here is Miss ‘Trotwood—and_ ‘Trot- 
wood, whom you have not seen for a long while !” 
and then he approached, and constrainedly gave 
my aunt his hand, and shook hands more cor- 
dially with me. In the moment's pause I speak 
of, I saw Uriah’s countenance forni itself into a 
most ill-favoured smile. Agnes saw it too, I 
think, for she shrank from him. 

What my aunt saw, or did not see, I defy the 
science of physiognomy to have made out, with- 
out her own consent. I believe there never was 
anybody with such an imperturbable counte- 
nance when she chose. Her face might have 
been a dead wall on the occasion in question, 
for any light it threw upon her thoughts ; until 
she broke silence with her usual abruptness. 

“Well, Wickfield!” said my aunt; and he 
looked up at her for the first time. “I have 
been telling your daughter how well 1 have been 
disposing of my money for myself, because I 
couldn't trust it to you, as you were growing 
rusty in business matters. We have been taking 
counsel together, and getting on very well, all 
things considered. Agnes is worth the whole 
firm, in my opinion.” 

“If I may umbly make the remark,” said 
Uniah Heep, with a writhe, “I fully agree with 
Miss Betsey ‘Trotwood, and should be only too 
appy if Miss Agnes was a partner.” 

“Youre a partner yourself, you know,” re- 
turned my aunt, “and that’s about enough jor 
you, I expect. How do you find yourself, sir?” 

In acknowledgment of this question, addressed 
to hin with extraordinary curtness, Mr. Heep, 
uncomfortably cluiching the blue bag he carried, 
rephed that he was pretty well, he thanked my 
aunt, and hoped she was the same. 

“And you, Master—I should say, Mister 
Copperfield,” pursued Uriah. “TI hope I see 
you well! I am rejoiced to see you, Mister 
Copperfield, even under present circumstances.” 
I believed that; for he seemed to relish them 
very much. ‘ Present circumstances is not 
what your friends would wish for you, Mister 
Copperfield, but it isn’t money makes the man : 
it's—I am really unequal with my umble powers 
to express what it is,” said Uriah, with a fawn- 
ing jerk, “but it isn’t money !” 

Here he shook hands with me: not in the 
common way, but standing at a good distance 
from me, and lifting my hand up and down like 
a pump handle, that he was a little afraid of. 

“And low do you think we are looking, 
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Master Copperficld,—I should say, Mister?” 
fawned Uriah. * Don’t you find Mr. Wickfield 
blooming, sir? Years don’t tell much in our 
firm, Master Coppertield, except in raising up 
the umble, namely, mother and seli—-and in 
developing,” he added as an after-thought, “the 
beautiful, namely, Miss Agnes.” 

He jerked himself about, after this compli- 
ment, in such an intolerable manner, that my 
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“(T HARDLY EVER TAKE BREAKFAST, SIR,’ HE REPLIED, WITH HiS HEAD THROWN BACK IN AN EASY 
“(rl FIND IT BORES ME.” 


CHAIR. 


conduct yourself likeone. If you're a man, con- 
trol your hmbs, sir! Good God!” said my 
aunt, with great indignation, “I am not going to 
be serpentined and corkscrewed out of my 
senses !” 

Mr. Heep was rather abashed, as most people 
might have been, by this explosion ; which de- 
rived great additional force from the indignant 
manner in which my aunt afterwards moved in 
her chair, and shook her head as if she were 
making snaps or bounces at him. But he said 
to me aside in a meek voice: 


“T am well aware, Master Copperfield, that 
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aunt, who had sat looking straight at him, lost 
all patience. 

* Deuce: take the man?” saulmy aunt,stemnly, 
“what's he about? Don’t be galvanic, sir !” 

“ Task your pardon, Miss Trotwood,” returned 
Unah ; “I’m aware you're nervous.” 

“Go along with you, sir!” said my aunt, any- 
thing but appeased. ‘“ Don’t presume to say so! 
Tf you're an-eel, sir, 


Iam nothing of the sort. 


Miss Trotwood, though an excellent lady, has a 
quick temper (indeed I think I had the pleasure 
of knowing her, when I was an umble clerk, 
before you did, Master Copperfield), and it’s 
only natural, I am sure, that it should be made 
quicker by present circumstances. ‘The wonder 
is, that it isn’t much worse! I only called to 
say that if there was anything we could do, in 
present circumstances, mother or self, or Wick- 
field and Heep, we should be really glad. I 
may go so far?” said Uriah, with a sickly smile 
at his partner. 

“ Uriah Heep,” said Mr. Wickfield, in a moro- 














tonous forced way, ‘‘is active in the business, 
Trotwood. What he says, I quite concur “in. 
You know [had an old interest in you. Apart 
frony that, what Unah sass 1. quite concur 
a 

“Onewhat o Tema ats, sad Winalidrake 
ing up one leg, at the risk of bringing down upon 
himself another visitation from my aunt, ‘‘to be 
so.trusted. in obur Td hope bam able. to de 
something to relieve him from the fatigues of 
business, Master Copperfield !” 

‘Uriah. Elvep. isa @reat teltef to mie,” said 
Aire Wackneld -iithesaine-linlleycice: <"e1es.a 
load off my mind, Trotwood, to lave such a 
partner.” 

The red fox made him say all this, I knew, to 
exhibit him to me in the light he had indicated 
on the night when he poisoned my rest. I saw 
the same ill-favoured smile upon his face again, 
and saw how he watched me. 

“Vou are not going, papa?” said Agnes, 
anxiously. “ Will you not walk back with ‘Trot- 
wood and me?” 

He would have looked to Uriah, I beheve, 
before replying, if that worthy had not antici- 
pated him. 

“T am bespoke myself,” said Uriah, “on 
business ; otherwise I should have been appy to 
hivetkept with my inends. But J leave-imy 
partner to represent the firm. Miss Agnes, 
ever yours! I wish you good day, Master Cop- 
perfield, and leave my umble respects for Miss 
Betsey Trotwood.” 

With those words, he retired, kissing his great 
hand, and leering at us like a mask. 

We sat there, talking about our pleasant old 
Canterbury days, an hour or two. Mr. Wick- 
field, left to Agnes, soon became more hike his 
former self ; though there was a settled depres- 
sion upon him, which he never shook off. For 
all that, he brightened ; and had an evident 
pleasure in hearing us recall the little incidents 
of our whole life, many of which he remembered 
very well, de ‘said it was like those times, to. be 
alone with Agnes and me again ; and he wished 
to.Ticaven-they had never changed. L-anvsure 
there avassan inthience- in in placul stace of 
Agnes, and in the very touch of her hand upon 
his arm, that did wonders for him. 

My aunt (who was busy nearly all this while 
with Peggotty, in the inner room), would not 
accompany us to the place where they were 
staying, but insisted on my going; and I went. 
Werdined -tagether: ifteralinner, Amres sat 
beside him, as of old, and poured out his wine. 
Ife took what she gave him, and no more—like 
a chili—and we all three sat together at a win- 
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nocent to me! 
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dow as the evening gathered in. When it was 
almost dark, he lay down on a sofa. Agnes pil 
lowing his head and bending over him a little 
while ; and when she came back to the window, 
it was not so dark but I conld see tears glitter- 
ie Inchereves; 

1 pray Pleaven that Tnever niay forvet (the 
dear enbiniher leve-and tit at that time=of 
my lite; forif TY should, I must be drawing near 
the--end,and then 1 would. desire to renrember 
her best! She filled my heart with such good 
resolutions, strengthened my weakness so, by 
her example, so directed—I know not how, she 
was too modest and gentle to advise me in many 
words—the wandering ardour and unsettled pur- 
pose within me, that all the little good I hare 
done, and all the harm I have forborne, I 
solemnly believe I may refer to her. 

And how she spoke to me of Dora, sitting at 
the window in the dark; listened to my praises 
of her; praised again ; and round the httle fairy- 
figure shed some glimpses of her own pure hght. 
that made it yet more precious and more in- 
Oh, Agnes, sister of my boy- 
hood, if I had known then, what I knew long 
afterwards !— 

There was a beggar in the street, when I went 
down; and as I turned my head towards the 
window, thinking of her calm, seraphic eyes, he 
made me start by muttering, as if he were an 
echo of the morning: 

“Blind! Blind! Blind!” 


CO AP PEI ASAE 


ENTHUSIASM. 


eas BEGAN the next day with another 

A dive into the Roman bath, and 
then started for Highgate. I was 
fotedispirited’ now. UL ase aiot 
Sy afraid of the shabby coat, and had 
no yearnings after gallant greys. 
My whole manner of thinking of our 





o late misfortune was changed. What 1 
hack to «lo, was, ‘to. show my “anni that 


her past goodness to me had not been thrown 
away onan insensible, ungrateful object. What 
I had to do, was, to turn the painful discipline 
of my younger days to account, by going to 
work with a resolute and steady heart. What I 
had todo, was, to take my woodman’s axe In my 
hand, and clear my own way through the forest 
ef difficulty, by cutting down the trees until 
I came to Dora. And I went on at a mighty 
rate, as if it could be done by walling. 


LALICOMEE, AMNSCOD COTTIER LN THe 


When I found myself on the familiar MWigh- 
gate road, pursuing such a different errand from 
that old one of pleasure, with which it was as- 
sociated, it seemed as if a complete change had 
come on my whole life. But that did not dis- 
courage me. With the new life, came new 
purpose, new intention. Great was the labour ; 
priceless the reward. Dora was the reward, and 
Dora must be won. 

I got into such a transport, that I felt quite 
sorry my coat was not a little shabby already. 
Tavanteck to: be -cutting at “those: trees: inthe 
forest of difficulty, under circumstances that 
should prove my strength. I had a good mind 
to ask an old man, in wire spectacles, who was 
breaking stones upon the road, to lend me his 
hammer for a little while, and let me begin to 
beat a path to Dora out of granite. I stimulated 
myself into such a heat, and got so out of 
breath, that, [felt as if I- had been earning 1 
don’t know how much. In this state, I went 
into a cottage that I saw was to let, and ex- 
amined it narrowly,—for I felt it necessary to be 
practical. It svould do for me-and: Dora. ade 
mirably : with a little front garden for Jip torun 
about in, and bark at the tradespeople through 
the railings, and a capital room up-stairs for my 
aunt. I came out again, hotter and faster than 
ever, and dashed up to Highgate, at such a rate 
that-I was there an hour too early ; and, thongh 
T had not been, should have been obliged to 
stroll about to cool myself, before I was at all 
presentable. 

My first care, after putting myself under this 
necessary course of preparation, was to find the 
Doctoms: house, 1t was? not int that part of 
Highgate where Mrs. Steerforth lived, but quite 
on the opposite side of the little town. When 
I had made this discovery, I went back, in an 
attraction I could not resist, to a lane by Mrs. 
Steerforth’s, and looked over the corner of the 
garden wall. His room was shut up close. 
The conservatory doors were standing open, and 
Rosa Dartle was walking, bareheaded, with a 
quick impetuous step, up and down a gravel 
walk on one side of the lawn. She gave me the 
idea of some fierce thing, that was dragging the 
length of its cham to ‘and fro upon a be aten 
track, and wearing its heart out. 

I came softly away from my place of obser- 
vation, and avoiding that part of the neighbour- 
hood, and wishing I had: net. vonesncar sit, 
strolled about until it was ten o'clock. The 
church with the slender spire, that stands on the 
top of the hill now, was not there then to tell 
me the time. .An old red-brick mansion, used 
as: a School; syas- in. ais: place panda hie onl 
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house it must have been to go to school at, as I 
recollect it. 

When I approached the Doctor’s cottage—a 
pretty old place, on which he scemed to have 
expended some money, if I might judee from 
the embellishments and repairs that had the look 
of being just completed—I saw him walking in 
the garilen at the side, gaiters and all,as if he 
had never left off walking since the days of my 
pupilage. We had his old companions about 
him, too; for there were plenty of high trees in 
the neighbourhood, and two of three rooks were 
on the grass, looking after him, as if they had 
been written to about him by the Canterbury 
rcoks, and were observing him closely in con- 
sequence, 

Knowing the utter hopelessness of attracting 
his attention from that distance, I made bold to 
open the gate, and walk after him, so as to meet 
him when he should turn round. When he did, 
and came towards me, he looked at me thought- 
fully for a few moments, evidently without think- 
ing about me at all; and then his benevolent 
face expressed extraordinary pleasure, and he 
took me by both hands. 

“Why, my dear Copperfield,” said the Doctor; 
“you area man! How doyoudo? I am de- 
lighted to see you. My dear Copperfield, how 
very much you have improved! You are quite 
—yes—dear me!” 

I hoped he eS wells and alts. Strong too: 

-Oh--dear, yes!” said the Doctor, Annie's 
quite well, and she'll be delighted to see you. 
You were always her favourite. She said so, 
last night, when I showed her your letter. And 
—yes to be sure—you recollect Mr. Jack Mal- 
don, Copperfield 2” 

© Pettecthy sir, 

‘Of course, said the Doctor, 
fics pretty well; too.” 

** Has he come home, sir?” I inquired. 

Rront. lidiae” sail’ the WDoctots. "Mes, 
Mr. Jack Maldon couldn’t bear the climate, my 
dear. Mrs. Markleham—you have not forgotten 
Mrs. Marklehany?” 


* To be sure. 


Forgotten the Old Soldier! And in that 
short time! 
Mise \batldehani” sanlthe Doctor, "was 


quite vexed about him, poor thing: so we have 
got him at home again; and we have bought 
him a little Patent place, which agrees with him 
much better.” 

I knew enough of Mr. Jack Maldon to 
suspect from this account that it was a place 
where there was not much to do, and which was 
pretty well paid. The Doctor, walking up and 
down with his hand on my shouller, and his 
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kind face turned encouragingly to Cee went 
on: 

* Now. my dear Copperfield, in reference to 
this proposal of vours. It’s very gratifying and 
agreeable to me, Lam sure; but don’t you think 
you could do better? You achieved distinction. 
you know. when you were with us. You are 
qualificd for many good things. You have laid 
a foundation that any edifice may be raised 
Upoles Ant as ie Wot it that? you: should 
devote the spring time of your life to such a 
poor pursuit as IT ean offer?” 

I became very glowing again, and, expressing 
myself in a rhapsodical style, [am afraid, urged 
my request strongly ; reminding the Doctor that 
I had already a profession. 

“Well Avclie’ termed, the: Doctor. tlrat's 
true. Certainly, your having a profession, and 
belwg actually engaged in study ing it, makes a 
difference. But, my good young friend, what’s 
seventy pounds a-year ?’ 

‘Tt doubles our income, Dr. Strong,” said I. 

‘Dear nie)” replied the Doctor. “Lo think 
of that! Not that. I meéan to say it's rigidly 
limited to seventy pounds a-year, because I have 
always contemplated making any young friend 
I might thus employ, a present too. Undoubt- 
edly,” said the Doctor, still walking me up and 
down with his hand on my shoulder, “1 have 
always taken an annual present into account.” 

‘Nis: dear tutor, said T (new, really without 
any nonsense), “to whom I owe more obliga- 
tions already than I ever ean acknowledge —” 

“0; 10,” interposed the Doctor. “ Pardon 
hey 

Hole vow wil take such. tine, as: bvhave, anal 
that is my mornings and evenings, and ean 
think it worth seventy pounds a-year. you will 
dovnré.such-a, service-as. cannot express,” 

“car ine! -saidh the Dettor, ainocentiy. 
* To think that so little should go for so much! 
Dear, dear!) And when you ean do better, you 
will? On your word, now ?” said the Doector— 
which he had always made a very grave appeal 
to the honour of us boys. 

“On my word, sir!” I returned, answering in 
our old school manner. 

“Then be it so,” said the Doctor, clapping 
me on the shoulder, and still keeping his hand 
there. as we still walked up and down, 

* And I -shall-be twenty times happier,<sir,” 
said I, with a httle—I hope innoeent—fiattery, 
‘iriny employment is to be on the Dictionary.” 

The Doctor stopped, smilingly clapped me 
on the shoulder again, and exclaimed, 
triumph most delightful to behold, as if I had 
penetrated to the profoundest depths of mortal 
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with a- 
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sagacity, “My dear young friend, you Wate hit 
it, Its the Dictionary We 

lfow could it be anything else! His pockets 
were) as fullof it-as his. head... “1t was sticking 
out of him in all directions. He told me that 
since his retirement from seholastie hfe, he had 
been advancing with it wonderfully ; and that 
nothing could suit him better than the proposed 
arrangements for morning and evening work, as 
it was his custom to walk about in the daytime 
with his considering cap on. His papers were 
in a httle confusion, in consequence of Mr. Jack 
Maldon having lately proffered his occasional 
services as an amanuensis, and not being aceus- 
tomed to that occupation ; but we should soon 
put right what was amiss, and go on swim- 
mingly. Afterwards, when we were fairly at our 
work, I found Mr. Jack Maldon’s efforts more 
troublesome tome than. ] had expeeted,.as he 
had not confined himself to making numerous 
nustakes, but had sketehed so many soldiers, 
and ladies’ heads, over the Doctor’s manuscript, 
that I often became involved im labyrinths of 
obseurity. 

The Doctor was quite happy in the prospect 
of our going to work together on that wonder- 
ful performance, and we settled to begin next 
morning at seven o’eloeck. We were to work 
two hours every morning, and two or three 
hours every night, exeept on Saturdays, when I 
was to rest. On Sundays, of course, I was to 
rest also, and I considered these very easy 
terms. 

Our plans being thus arranged to our mutual 
satisfaction, the Doctor took me into the house 
to present me to Mrs. Strong, whom we found 
in the Doetor’s new study, dusting his books—a 
freedom which he never permitted anybody 
else to take with those sacred favourites. 

They had postponed their breakfast on my 


account, and we sat down to table together. 
We had not been seated long, when I saw an 


approaching arrival in Mrs. Strong’s face, before 
1 heard any sound of it. A wentleman on 
horseback came to the gate, and leading his 
horse into the little court, with the bridle. over 
his arm, as if he were quite at home, tied him 
to a ring in the empty coach-house wall, and 
came into the breakfast parlour, whip in hand. 
It was Mr. Jack Maldon; and Mr. Jack Maldon 
was not at all improved by India, I thought. 
I was in a state of ferocious virtuc, however, as 
to young men who were not eutting down the 
trees in the forest of difficulty ; and my impres- 
sion must be reeeive) with due allowance. 

‘Mr, Jack’ said the Doctor. “Copper- 
held” 








Mr. Jack Maldon shook hands with me ; but 
not very warmly, I believed ; and with an air of 
languid patronage, at which I secretly took great 
umbrage. But his languor altogether was quite 
a wonderful sight ; except when he addressed 
himself to his cousin Annie. 

“Have you breakfasted this morning, Mr. 
Jack ?” said the Doctor. 

“‘T hardly ever take breakfast, sir,” he replied, 
with his head thrown back in an easy chair. “I 
find it bores me.” 

“Ts there any news to-day?” inquired the 
Doctor. 

“Nothing at all, sir,” replied Mr. Maldon. 
“There’s an account about the people being 
hungry and discontented down in the North, 
but they are always being hungry and discon- 
tented somewhere.” 

The Doctor looked grave, and said, as though 
hewished to change the subject, “Then there’s no 
news at all ; and no news, they say, 1s good news.” 

“There’s a long statement in the papers, sir, 
about a murder,” observed Mr. Maldon. “ But 
somebody is always being murdered, and I 
didn’t read it.” 

A display of indifference to all the actions 
and passions of mankind was not supposed to 
be such a distinguished quality at that time, I 
think, as I have observed it to be considered 
since. I have known it very fashionable indeed. 
I have seen it displayed with such success, that 
I have encountered some fine ladies and gentle- 
men who might as well have been born cater- 
pillars. Perhaps it impressed me the more then 
because it was new to me, but it certainly did 
not tend to exalt my opinion of, or to strengthen 
my confidence in, Mr. Jack Maldon. 

““T came out to inquire whether Annie would 
like to go to the opera to-night,” said Mr. Maldon, 
turning to her. “ It’s the last good night there 
will be, this season ; and there’s a singer there, 
whom she really ought to hear. She is perfectly 
exquisite. Besides which, she is so charmingly 
ugly,” relapsing into languor. 

The Doctor, ever pleased with what was likely 
to please his young wife, turned to her and said : 

“You must go, Annie. You must go.” 

“ T would rather not,” she said to the Doctor. 
“JT prefer to remain at home. 1 would much 
rather remain at home.” 

Without looking at her cousin, she then ad- 
dressed me, and asked me about Agnes, and 
whether she should see her, and whether she 
was not likely to come that day; and was so 
much disturbed, that I wondered how even the 
Doctor, buttering his toast, could be blind to 
what was so obvious. 
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But he saw nothing. He told? her, ood= 
naturedly, that she was young and ought to be 
amused and entertained, and must not allow 
herself to beomade dull by a, dull old tellow. 
Moreover, he said, he wanted to hear her sing 
all the new singer’s songs to him; and how 
could she do that well, unless she went? So the 
Doctor persisted in making the engagement for 
her, and Mr. Jack Maldon was to come back to 
dinner. ‘This concluded, he went to his Patent 
place, I suppose; but at all events went away 
on his horse, looking very idle. 

I was curious to find out next morning, 
whether she had been. She had not, but had 
sent into London to put her cousin off; and 
had gone out in the afternoon to see Agnes, and 
had prevailed upon the Doctor to go with her; 
and they had walked home by the fields, the 
Doctor told me, the evening being delightful. I 
wondered then, whether she would have gone 
if Agnes had not been in town, and whether 
Agnes had some good influence over her too ! 

She did not look very happy, I thought, but 
it was a good face, or a very false one. I often 
glanced at it, for she sat in the window all the 
time we were at work; and made our breakfast, 
which we took by snatches as we were employed. 
When I left, at nine o’clock, she was kneeling 
on the ground at the Doctor’s feet, putting on 
his shoes and gaiters for him. ‘There was a 
softened shade upon her face, thrown from some 
ereen leaves overhanging the open window of 
the low room; and I thought all the way to 
Doctors’ Commons, of the mght when I had 
seen it looking at him as he read. 

I was pretty busy now; up at five in the 
morning, and home at nine or ten at night. But 
I had infinite satisfaction in being so closely en- 
gaged, and never walked slowly on any account, 
and felt enthusiastically that the more I tired 
myself, the more I was doing to deserve Dora. 
I had not revealed myself in my altered cha- 
racter to Dora yet, because she was coming to 
see Miss Mills in a few days, and I deferred all 
I had to tell her until then ; merely informing 
her in my letters (all our communications were 
secretly forwarded through Miss Mills), that I 
had much to tell her. In the meantime, I put 
myself on a short allowance of bear's grease, 
wholly abandoned scented soap and lavender 
water, and sold off three waistcoats at a pro- 
digious sacrifice, as being too luxurious for my 
stern career. 

Not satisfied with all these proceedings, but 
burning with impatience to do something more, 
I went to see Traddles, now lodging up behind 
the parapet of a house in Castle Street, Holborn. 
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Mir Dick. Whe tad beén avithy anc ae sheate 
Trice. oe and had resumed i oe wnion- 
ship with the Doctor, 1 took with me. 

T wok Ait. Wiek with. me, because, acutely 


sensitive lo my aunt's reverses, and sincerely le- 
lieving thatny galley-slave or convict worked as 
I dtdohe had begun to iret and worry himself 
out of spirits and appetite. as having nothing 
useful to do. In this condition, he telt more in- 
capable of finishing the Memorial than ever ; 
and the harder he worked at it, the oftener that 
unlucky head of King Charles the Iirst got into 
it. Seriously apprehending that his ‘malady 
would increase, unless we put some mnocent 
deception upon him and caused him to believe 
that he was useful. or unless we could put him 
in the way of being really useful Qwhich would 
be better). I made up my mind to try if ‘Trad- 
dles could help us. Before we went, I wrote 
Trades: Chik vstitement: vor alle that- liad 
happened. and Trades wrote me back a capital 
answer, expressive of his sympathy and triend- 
ship. 

We found him hard at work with his inkstand 
and papers, refreshed by the sight of the flower- 
pot-stan and the litue round table in the corner 
of the small apartment. He received us cor- 
dially, an} made friends with Mr. Dick in a 
moment. Mr. Dick professed an = absolute 
certanty of ‘having seen hiny before) and: ave 
both sandy. Verge,” 

The first subject on which I had to consult 
Traddles was this. —I had heard that many men 
distinguished in vartous pursuits had begun life 
by reporung the debates in Parhament. ‘Trad- 
dles having mentione.] newspapers to me, as 
one of his hopes, [had put the two things to- 
wetlen, and toll Traddlesin. inyletier that 
wishe.! to know how I could qualify myself for 
this pursuit. raddles now informed me, as the 
result of his inquiries, that the mere mechanical 
Acquisition Tecessary-except aM. rare cases, for 
thorough excellence in it, that isto say, a perfect 
and catire command of the mystery of short-hand 
vriting and reading, was about equal in difliculty 
to the inastery of six languages; and that it 
might perhaps be attained, by dint of persever- 
mee, ithe course: of a few: yedrs: Traces 
‘vasonably supposed that this would settle the 
business : but [, only feeling that here indeed 
were a few tall trees to be hewn down, mime- 

diately resolved to work my way on to Dora 
through this thicket, axe in hand. 


“fam very much obliged to you, my 
Gout, lira less ed Pale <a bewaO- 
morrow.” 

Traddics looked astonished, as he well 
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might; but he had 
rapturous condition, 

POA aaa hoke: Aealeh. I “a ee “ogo 
SONCINe wits ert de Loree 1 ae the 
Commons, where I haven't half cnough to do; 
Vil take down the speeches iw our court for 
practice—Traddles, my dear telluw, TT master 
they 

“ Dear me,” sat Traddles, opening his eves, 
“Thad tio: idea you. were: shelt a cettimmerl 
chareter, Copyermnelly 

I don’t know how he should have had. for it 
as icieenouel: tonne,” ab -ageserl thateotr “and 
brought Mr. Dick on the carpet. 

= Som see,” Sate Wh icles aetay 4° theo 
could exert myself, Mr. Tradcdles—if I could 
beat a drum—or blow anyviline !” 

Poor fellow! I have little doubt he would 
have preferred such an employment in his heart 
to all others. ‘Traddles, who would not have 
smiled for the world, replied compesedly : 

* But. you prea very good peniman, si 
tok! meso CG opperieltke 

“excelente? saidlde “ied anceedilne: ayes: 
He wrote with extraordinary neatness. 

“Don't you think,” sail Traddles, “you 
could copy wnitings, sir. if I got thein for you?” 

Mr. Dick looked doubtf ally Mg MCL | tli 
Trotwootlr? 

{ shook my head. 


no notion as yet or my 


You 


Mr. Dick shook his, and 


signed. “Fell him-about the Memoral? said 
Mr. Dick. 


I explained to Traddles that there was a diff- 


cully in keeping King Charles the First out of 


Mr. Dick’s manusciipts ; Mr. Dick in the mean- 
while looking very deferentially and scnously at 
Tracdkdies. and sucking his en 

* But these writings, you know, that I speak 
eleive already “drawn, up aiid tinished,” «ard 
‘Traddles: aver a: Tittle comsicration. Vir 
Dick has nothing to do with them. Wouldn't 
that make a difference, Copperfield? zt all 
events, wouldn't it be well to ter 

This aves. new, Hopes ~ “Lraddles and, I 
laying our heads together apart, while Mr, Dick 
anxiously watched us from his chair, we con- 
epceted a scheme in virtue of which we got him 
to work next day, with triumy hant success. 

On a table by the window in Buckingham 
Street, we set out the work Traddles procured 
for him—which was to make, I forget how many 


copies of a legal document about some night of 


way—and on another table we spread the last 
unfinished original of the great Memorial. Our 
instructions to Mr. Dick were that he should 
copy exactly what he had before him, without 
the least departure from the original; and that 





when he felt it necessary to moe the itemise 
allusion to King Charles the First, he should 
fly to the Memorial. We exhorted him to be 
resolute in this, and Ieft my aunt to observe 
him. My aunt reported to us, afterwards, that, 
Atedirst, heayas like -a mar plavme thes kettle: 
drums, and constantly divided his attentions 
between the two; but that, finding this confuse 
and fatigue him, and having his copy there, 
plainly before his eves, Nessoon sat-ab 1b i ain 
orderly business- like manner, and postponed 
the Memorial to a more convenient time. Ina 
word, although we took great care that he 
should have no more to do than was good for 
him, and although he did not begin with the 
beginning of a week, he earned by the following 
Saturday night, ten shillings and nine pence; 
and never, while I live, shall I forget his going 
about to all the shops in the neighbourhood to 
change this treasure into sixpences, or his 
bringing them to my aunt arranged in the form 
of a heart “upoi-a waiter, avith tearsvof joy and 
pride in his eyes. He was hke one under the 
propitious influence of a charm, from the mo- 
ment of his being usefully employed; and if 
there avere a happy man in the world, ‘that 
Saturday night, it was the grateful creature who 
thought my aunt the most wonderful woman in 
existence, and me the most wonderful young 
man. 

“ No starving now, Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, 
shaking hands with me in a corner. “ I'll pro- 
vide for her, sir!” and he flourished his ten 
fingers in the air, as if they were.ten banks. 

I hardly know which was the better pleased, 
Traddles or I. 

“Tt really,” said Traddles suddenly, taking a 
letter out of his pocket, and giving it to me, 
“put Mr. Maicawber quite out of my head !” 

The letter (Afr, Micawber never missed any 
possible opportunity of writing a letter) was 
addressed to me ‘‘ By the kindness of T. Trad- 
dies, Esquire, of the Inner Temple.” It ran 
thus :— 


“ My DEAR COPPERFIELD, 

“ You may possibly not be unprepared 
io receive the intimation that something has 
turned up. I may have mentioned to you on a 
former occasion that I was in expectation of 
such an cvent. 

“J am about to establish myself in one of the 
provincial towns of our favoured island (where 
the society may be described as a happy ad- 
mixture of the agricultural and the clerical), in 
immediate connection with one of the learned 
professions. Mrs. Micawber and our offspring 
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‘il accompany me, Our ashes, at a future 
period, will probably be found commingled in 
the cemetery attached to a venerable pile, for 
which the spot to which I refer has acquired a 
reputation, shall I say from China to Peru ? 

“In bidding adicu tothe modern Babylon, where 
ve have undergone inany vicissitudes, [ trust 
not ignobly, Mrs. Micawber and myself cannot 
disguise from our minds that we part, it may be 
for years ancd.it may be for everasvith an ancdi- 
vidual linked by strong associations to the altar 
of our domestic life. If, on the eve of such a 
departure, you will accompany our mutual 
friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles, to our present 
abode, and there reciprocate the wishes natural 
to the occasion, you will confer a Boon 

Oni 
ONE 
FAVS 
ee Is 
© Byer yours, 
“WILKINS MICAWBER.” 


I was glad to find that Mr. Micawber had got 
rid of his dust and ashes, and that something 
really had: turned ap: at last, Learning from 
Traddles that the invitation referred to the 
evening then wearing away, I expressed my 
readiness to do honour to it; 
together to the lodging which Mr. Micawber 
occupied as Mr, Mortimer, and which was 
situated near the top of the Gray’s Inn Road. 

The resources of this lodging were so limited, 
that we found the twins, now some eight or nine 
years old, reposing in a turn-up bedstead in the 
family sitting-room, where Mr. Micawber had 
prepared, in a wash-hand-stand jug, what he 
called a “ Brew” of the agreeable beverage for 
which he was famous. I had the pleasure, on 
this occasion, of renewing the acquaintance of 
Master Micawber, whom I found a promising 
boy of about twelve or thirteen, very subject to 
that restlessness of limb which is not an unfre- 
quent phenomenon in youths of his age. I also 
became once more known to his sister, Miss 
Micawber, in whom, as Mr. Micawber told 
us, her mother renewed her youth, like the 
Phenix” 

** My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, 
“ yourself and Mr. Traddles find us on the brink 
of migration, and will excuse any little discom- 
forts incidental to that position.” 

Glancing round as I made a suitable reply, I 
observed that the family effects were already 
packed, and that the amount of luggage was by 
no means overwhelming. I congratulated Mrs. 
Micawber on the approaching change. 
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“My dear Mr. Coppertield,” said Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, “ of your friendly interest in all our affairs, 
[am well assured. My family may consider it 
banishment, if they please; but Iam a wife and 
mother, and I never will desert Mr. Micawber.” 

Veaddles? appealed) to, hy Mise alicawber's 
eye. feelingly acquiesced. 

“lL hat,’ saidoanlrs, Micawher,“* that, at least, 
is my view, my dear Mr. Copperfield and Mr. 
‘Traddles, of the obligation which I took upon 
myself when I repeated the irrevocable words, 
“I, Enna, take thee Wilkins: lcread: the: ser- 
vice over with a flat candle on the previous 
night, and the conclusion I derived from it was, 
that I never could desert Mr, Micawber, And,” 
said Mrs. Micawber, “though it is possible I 
may be mistaken in my view of the ceremony, I 
never will)” 

“My dear,” said Mr Alicawber a: httle-:m- 
patiently, ‘*I am not conscious that you are 
expected to do anything of the sort.” 

Tam aware, my dear NIr. Copperfield,” pur- 
sued Ars. Micawber, “that I am now about to 
cast my lot among strangers; and I am also 
aware that the various members of my family, 
to whom Mr. Micawber has written in the most 
gentlemanly terms, announcing that fact, have 
not taken the least notice of Mr. Micawber’s 
communication, Indeed I may be supersti- 
tious,” said Mrs, Micawber, “but it appears to 
me that Mr. Micawber is destined never to re- 
ceive any answers whatever to the great majority 
of the communications he writes. I may augur 
from the silence of my family, that they object 
to: thenresolution J have taken: but 1 should 
not allow myself to be swerved from the path 
of duty, Mr. Copperfield, even by my papa and 
mamma, were they still living.” 

I expressed my opinion that this was going 
in the right direction. 

“Tt may be a sacrifice,” said Mrs. Micawhber, 
“to immure one’s self in a Cathedral town ; but 
surcly, Mr. Copperfield, if it is a sacrifice in me, 
It. ISuIMUGh More a. ‘sacrice ma mano Mr. 
Micawber’s abilities.” 

“Oh! You are going to a Cathedral town?” 
Barcus, 

Mr. Micawber, who had been helping us all, 
out of the wash-hand-stand jug, rephed : 

“Sto; Canterbury. iy fact my-dear Copper- 
field, T have entered into arrangements, by virtue 
of which I stand pledged and contracted to our 
friend Heep, to assist and serve him in the capa- 
city of—and to be—his confidential clerk.” 

I stared at Mr. Micawber, who greatly enjoyed 
my surprise, 

‘“Tam bound to state to you,” he said, with 
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an oificial air, “that the business habits, and the 
prudent suggestions, of Mrs. Micawber, have in 
A great measure conduced to this result, The 
gauntlet, to which Mrs. Micawber referred upon 
a former occasion, being thrown down in the 
form of an advertisement, was taken up by my 
friend Heep, and led to a mutual recognition, 
Ofinyinientiicep,” said Nir, Micawbers* avo 
is aman of remarkable shrewdness, I desire to 
speak with all possible respect. My friend Heep 
has not fixed the positive remuneration at too 
high a figure, but he has made a great deal, in 
the way of extrication from the pressure of pecu- 
mary difficulties, contingent on the value of my 
services; and on the value of those services, I 
pin my faith. Such address and intelligence as 
I chance to possess,” said Mr. Micawber, boast- 
fully disparaging himself, with the old genteel 
air, “will be devoted to my fricnd Heep’s ser- 
vice. I have already some acquaintance with 
the law—as a defendant on civil process—and 
I shall immediately apply myself to the Com- 
mentarics of one of the most eminent and re- 
markable of our English Jurists. I believe it is 
unnecessary to add that I allude to Mr. Justice 
Blackstone.” 

These observations, and indeed the greater 
part of the observations made that evening, 
were interrupted by Mrs. Micawber’s discover- 
ing that Master Micawber was sitting on his 
boots, or holding his head on with both arms 
as if he felt it loose, or accidentally kicking 
Traddles under the table, or shuffling his feet 
over one another, or producing them at dis- 
tances from himself apparently outrageous to 
nature, or lying sideways with his hair among 
the wine-glasses, or developing his restlessness 
of limb in some other form incompatible with 
the general interests of society ; and by Master 
Micawber’s receiving those discoveries in a re- 
sentful spirit. Isat all the while, amazed by Mr. 
Micawber’s disclosure, and wondering what it 
meant; unul Mrs. Micawber resumed the thread 
of the discourse, and claimed my attention. 

“What I particularly request Mr. Micawber 
to be careful of, is,” said Mrs. Micawber, “that 
he does not, my dear Mr. Copperfield, in apply- 
ing himself to this subordinate branch of the 
law, place it out of his power to rise, ulumately, 
to the top of the tree. I am convinced that Mr. 
Micawber, giving his mind to a profession so 
adapted to his fertile resources, and his flow of 
language, must distinguish himself. Now, for 
example, Mr. Traddles,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
assuming a profound aur, “a Judge, or cven say 
a Chancellor. Does an individual place himself 
beyond the pale of those preferments by enter- 
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ing on such an office as Mr. Micawber has 
accepted 2?” 

“My dear,” observed Mr. Micawber— but 
glancing inquisitively at ‘Traddles, too; “we 
have tine enough before us, for the considera- 
tion of those questions.” 

‘“« Micawber,” she returned, “no! Your mis- 
take in hfe is, that you do not look forward far 
enough. You are bound in justice to your 
family, if not to yourself, to take in at a com- 
prehensive glance the extremest point in the 
horizon to which your abilities may lead you.” 
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‘YOU HAVE HEARD MISS MURDSTONE,” SAID MR. SPENLOW, TURNING TO ME, 
” MR. COPPERFIELD, IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SAY IN REPLY ?” 


the law, even if Mr. Micawber were a regular 
solicitor—” 

“ Exactly so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. (‘ Wil- 
kins, you are squinting, and will not be able to 
get your eyes back.”) 

“ __ Has nothing,” pursued Traddles, “to do 
with that. Only a barrister is eligible for such 
preferments ; and Mr. Micawber could not be a 
barrister, without being entered at an inn of 
court as a student, for five years.” 

“Do I follow you?” said Mrs. Micawber, 
with her most affable air of business. ‘Do I 
understand, my dear Mr. Traddles, that, at the 
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Mr. Micawber coughed, and drank his punch 
with an air of exceeding satisfaction—still glanc- 
ing at ‘Traddles, as if he desired to have his 
opinion. 

“Why, the plain state of the case, Mrs, 
Micawber,” said ‘Traddles, mildly breaking the 
truth to her, “1 mean the real prosaic fact, you 
know—” 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber, “my dear 
Mr. ‘Traddles, I wish to be as prosaic and literal 
as possible on a subject of so much importance.” 

“Is,” said ‘Traddles, “that this branch of 
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“I BEG TO ASK, 


expiration of that period, Mr. Micawber would 
be eligible as a Judge or Chancellor ?” 

“ He would be e/zgzble,” returned Traddles, 
with a strong emphasis on that word. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Micawber. “ That is 
quite sufficient. If such is the case, and Mr. 
Micawber forfeits no privilege by entering on 
these duties, my anxiety is set at rest. I speak,” 
said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘as a female, necessarily ; 
but I have always been of opinion that Mr. 
Micawber possesses what I have heard my papa 
call, when I lived at home, the judicial mind ; 
and I hope Mr. Micawber is now entering on a 
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field where that mind will aes elope aisell: anu 
take a commanding station, 

Pq believe that Mr. Micawber saw him- 
self, in his judicial mind’s eve, on the woolsack. 
He passed bis hand complacenty over his bald 
head, and said with ostentatious resignation : 

My «lear. We avill noe antictpare-tie Ceckues 
of iortine, If ]-am-reserved! to wear a wig, J 
am-at beast prepared, eaternally,” mn allusion to 
his baldness, ** for that distinction, I do not,’ 
said Mr. Micawber, “regret my hair, and I laay 
have been eo of it for a specific purpose. 
l cannot say, Drassmy intention;amylear Cop- 
penickl. 16 edivenes ni som for the st hiureh.; 1 
will not deny that I should be happy, on his 
account, to attain to eminence.” 

‘Teor thie: Church? sail Te still’ poncenae 
between whiles, on Uriah Teen. 

sees eat Ale. Nie@awher. Pie dias 4 ore. 
De head-voice, and will commence as a 
chunstery Our residence at Canterbury, ald 
our local connection, will, no doubt, enable him 
to take advantage of any vacancy that may arise 
in the Cathedral corps.’ 

On looking at Master Micawber again, I saw 
that le*had) 2v certain “expression iof face,-as if 
his voice were behind his eyebrows; where it 
presently appeared to be, on his singing us (as 
an alternative between that and bed), ‘The 
Wood-Pecker tapping.” After many compli- 
ments on this performance, we fell ito some 
general conversation; and as I was too full of 
my desperate intentions to keep my altered cir- 
cumstances to myself, I made them known to 
Mr.and Mrs. Micawber. I cannot express how 
extremely delighted they both were, by the idea 
of my aunt’s being in difficulties; and how 
comfortable and friendly it made them. 

When we were nearly come to the last round 
of the punch, I addressed myself to ‘Traddles, 
and reminded him that we must not separate, 
without wishing our friends health, happiness, 
and success n ‘their new career] "begged MIr. 
Micawber to fill us bumpers, and proposed the 
toast m due form: shaking hands with him 
across the table, and kissing Mrs. Micawber, to 
commemorate that eventful occasion. Traddles 
tattated me in the first particular, but did not 
consider himself a sufficiently old friend to ven- 
lure on the second, 

My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, 
rising with one of his thumbs in cach of his 
waistcoat pockets, “the companion of my 
youh: ui I may be allowed the expression— 
and my csivemed friend ‘Traddles: if I may be 


permitted to call him so—will allow me, on the 
Micawber, inyself, and our off- 


part of Mrs, 
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spring, to thank them in the warmest and most 
uncompromising terms for their good wishes, 
Itanay be-cx pected that om tlié .eve-of aaniera- 
tion which will consign us to a perfectly new 
eNistence, MT A icaw bers poke assist cre 
eoing five hundred thousand miles. * 1 should 
olfer afew valetictory remarks to two -such 
frrends as J see beurre me. But all that 1 lave 
too say cts: avasge I oe ead’. Meliaiever 
station im society I may attain, through the 
medium of the learned ai fession or which I 
am about to become an unworthy member, I 
shall endeavour not to disgrace, and Mrs. Mi- 
cawner avill, -be-sate. to. adorn, « SUnier the 
temporary pressure of pecumary habilities, con- 
tracted with a view to their immediate lquida- 
tion, but remaining unliguilated through a-com- 
bination of circumstances, I have been under 
the necessity of assuming a garb from which my 
natural instincts recoil—I allude to spectacles 
and possessing myself of a cognomen, to 
which I can establish no legitimate pretensions. 
Ae J, ase: toy say en that: score 4s, (thatthe 
cloud has passed from the dreary scene, and 
the God of Day is once more high upon the 
mountain tops. On Monday next, on the ar- 
rival of the four o’clock afternoon coach at Can- 
terbury, my foot will be on my native heath 
—my name, Micawber !” 

Mr. Micawber resumed his seat on the close 
of these remarks, and drank two glasses of 
punch in grave succession. He then said with 
much solemnity : 

‘One thing more I have to do, before this 
separation is complete, and that is to perform 
an act of justice. My tmend Mr. Thomas Trad- 
dies has, on two several occasions, ‘put his 
name,’ if I may use 2 common expression, to 
bills of exchange for my accommodation. On 
the first occasion Mr, Thomas Traddles was left 
det me say. in short, in the lurch. The fulfil- 
ment of the second has not yet arrived. The 
amount of the dst obligation,” “here, Tr. 
Micawber carefully referred to papers, “was, I 
believe, twenty-three, four, nine and a half; of 
the second, according to my entry of that trans- 
action, cighteen, six, two. ‘These sums, united, 
make a. total, if my calculation is. correct, 
amounting to forty-one, ten, eleven and a half. 
My friend Copperfield will perhaps do me_ the 
favour to check that total ? ° 

1 cid so and found it correct. 

‘To leave this metropolis,” said Mr. Micaw- 
ber, “and my friend Mr. Thomas ‘Traddles, 
without acquitting myself of the pecuniary part 
of this obligation, would weigh upon my mind 
to an insupportable extent. I have, therefore, 














prepared for my cpenu Mr. -“Thonias eeccs 
and I now hold in my hand, a document, 
which accomplishes the desired object. I beg 
to hand to my friend Mr. Thomas ‘Traddles my 
1. Oo Un tor torty-one; ten, eleven: and’ a, ‘halt; 
and Iam happy to recover my moral dignity, 
and to know that I can once more walk erect 
before my fellow man !” 

With this introduction (which greatly affected 
him), Mr. Micawber placed his 1. QO. U. in the 
hands 0: ‘Vraddles, and said he wished him well 
in every relation of life. I am persuaded, not 
only that this was quite the same to Mr. Micaw- 
ber as paying the. money, but that ‘Traddles 
himself hardly knew the difference until he had 
had time to think abont it. 

Mr. Micawber walked so erect before his 
fellow man, on the strength of this virtuous 
action, that his chest looked half as broad again 
when he lighted us down-stairs. We parted 
with great heartiness on both sides; and when 
I had seen Traddles to his own door, and was 
going home alone, I thought, among the other 
odd “and contradictory things I mused upon, 
that, slippery as Mr. Micawber was, I was pro- 
bably indebted to some compassionate recollec- 
tion he retained of me as his boy-lodger, for 
never having been asked by him for money. I 
certainly should not have had the moral courage 
to refuse it; and I have no doubt he knew that 
(to his credit be it written), quite as well as I 
did. 
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«A LITTLE COLD WATER. 


Y new life had lasted for more than 






a week, and I was stronger than 
; Mu ever in those tremendous practical 
AWA resolutions that I felt the crisis re- 
More “2 quired. I continued to walk ex- 
ae tremely fast, and to have a general 


, 


Aeyjit idea that I was getting on. I made ita 
Y., rule to take as much out of myself as I 
possibly could. in my way of doing everything 
to which I applied my energies. I made a per- 
fect victim ot myself. I even entertained some 
idea of putting myself on a vegetable diet, 
vaguely conceiving that, in becoming a grami- 
nivorous animal, } should sacrifice to Dora. 

As yet, little Dora was quite unconscious of 
my desperate firmness, otherwise than as my 
letters darkly shadowed it forth. But, another 
Saturday came, and on that Saturday evening 
she was to be at Miss Mills’s; and when 
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Mr. Mills had to his whist-club (tele- 
sraphed *te. me am the street, by <a. bind-cace 
in the drawing-room middle window), I was to 
go there to tea. 

By this time, we were quite settled down in 
Buckingham Street, where Mr. Dick continned 
his copying in a state of absvulute iclicity. My 
aunt had obtained a signal victory over Mrs. 
Crupp, by paying her of, throwing the first 
pitcher she planted on the stairs out of window, 
and protecting in person, up and down the 
staircase, a supernumerary whom she engaged 
from the outer world. ‘These vigorous measures 
struck such terror to the breast of Mrs. Crupp, 
that she subsided into her own kitchen, under 
the impression that my aunt was mad. Aly 
aunt being supremely indifferent to Mrs. Crupp’s 
opinion and everybody else’s, and rather favour- 
ing than discouraging the idea, Mrs. Crupp, oi 
late the bold, became within a few days so 
faint-hearted, that rather than encounter my 
aunt upon the staircase, 


sone 
sone 


I she would endeavour 
to hide her portly form behind doors—leaving 
visible, however, a wide margin of flannel pett- 
coat—or would shrink into dark corners. ‘This 
gave my aunt such unspeakable satisfaction, 
that I believe she took a delight in prowling up 
and down, with her bonnet insanely perched on 
the top of her head, at times when Mrs. Crupp 
was likely to be in the way, 

My aunt, being uncommonly neat and in- 
genious, made so many little improvements in 
our domestic arrangements, that I seemed to be 
richer instead of poorer. Among the rest, she 
converted the pantry into a dressing-room for 
me; and purchased and embellished a bedstead 
for my occupation, which looked as like a book- 
case in the daytime as a bedstead could. 1 was 
the object of her constant solicitude; and my 
poor mother herself could not have loved me 
better, or studied more how to make me happy. 

Peggotty had considered hers self highly pri- 
vileged in being allowed to participate in these 
labours ; and, although she still retained some- 
thing of her old sentiment of awe in reference 
to my aunt, had received so many marks of en- 
couragement and confidence, that they were the 
best friends possible. But the time had now 
come (I am speaking of the Saturday when I 
was to take tea at Mis3 MIlls’s) when it was 
necessary for her to return home, and enter on 
the discharge of the duties she had undertaken 
in behalf of Ham. “So good-bye, Barkis,” said 
my aunt: “and take care of yourseli! Iam sure 
I never thought I could be sorry to lose you!” 

I took Peggotty to the coach-office, and saw 
her off. She cried at parting, and confided her 
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brother to my fricndship as Ham ad ie 
We had heard nothing of him since he went 
away, that sunny afternoon. 

‘SAncdinos, my oownedear Das,” ‘said: Pea: 
gotty,y ‘af, while you're 2 prentice , you should 
want any money to sents Orit, when you're 
out of your time, my dear, you should want 
any to set you up (and you must do one or 
other, or both, my darling); who has such a 
good right to ask leave to lend it you, as my 
sweet girl’s own old stupid me!” 

I was not so savagely independent as to say 
anything in reply, but that if ever 1 borrowed 
money of any one, I would borrow it of her. 
Next to: accepting a: large: sum on: the spot,. I 
beleve this gave Peggotty more comfort than 
anything I could have done. 

‘CAnd,-my-dear |” whispered Pegeotty, ** tell 
the pretty little angel that I should so have 
liked to see her, only for a minute! And tell 
her that before she marries my boy, Ill come 
and make your house so beautiful for you, if 
you'll Tet me!” 

I declared that nobody else should touch it; 
and this gave Peggotty such delight, that she 
went away in good spirits. 

I fatigued myself as much as I possibly could 
in the Commons all day, by a variety of devices, 
and at the appointed time in the evening re- 
paired to Mr. Mills’s street. Mr. Mulls, who 
was a terrible fellow to fall asleep after dinner, 
had not yet gone out, and there was no bird- 
cage in the middle window. 

He kept me waiting so long, that I fervently 
hoped the club would fine him for being late. 
At last he came out ; and then I saw my own 
Dora hang up the bird-cage, and peep into the bal- 
cony to look for me, and run in again when she 
saw I was there, while Jip remained behind, to 
bark injuriously at an immense butcher's dog in 
the street, who could have taken him like a 
pill. 

Dora came to the drawing-room door to meet 
me; and Jip came scrambling out, tumbling 
over his own growls, under the impression that 
I was-a Bandit; and we>all three went in, as 
happy and loving as could be. I soon carried 
desolation into the bosom of our joys—not that 
I meant to do it, but that I was so full of the 
subject—by asking Dora, without the smallest 
preparation, if she could love a beggar ? 

Miy pretty, little, startled Dora! Her only 
association with the word was a yellow face and 
a nightcap, or a pair of crutches, or a wooden 
leg, or a dog with a decanter-stand in_ his 
mouth, or something of that kind; and she 
stared at me with the most delightful wonder. 
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“ Yow can you ask me anything so foolish ?” 
pouted Dora. ‘‘ Love a beggar !” 

‘Dora, my own dearest!’ said I. 
beggar !” 

“bow can you be-such:a silly thing,” replied 
Dora, slapping my hand, ‘as to sit there, telling 
such stories? I'll make Jip bite you !” 

Her childish way was the most delicious way 
in the world to me, but it was necessary to be 
explicit, and I solemnly repeated. 

“ora: any sow litle; “tf “am 
David !” 

"1 -dedare “Eh -niake: Jip bite -youd” said 
Dora, shaking her curls, ‘if you are so ridi- 
culous.” 

But I looked so serious, that Dora left off 
shaking her curls, and laid her trembling little 
hand upon my shoulder, and first looked scared 
and: anxious, them: began: toccry; That was 
dreadful. I fell upon my knees before the sofa, 
caressing her, and imploring her not to rend my 
heart ; but, for some time, poor little Dora did 
nothing but exclaim Oh dear! Oh dear! And 
oh, she was so frightened! And where was 
Julia Mills! And oh, take her to Julia Mills, 
and go away, please ! until I was almost beside 
myself. 

At last, after an agony of supplication and 
protestation, I got Dora to look at me, with a 
horrified expression of face, which I gradually 
soothed until it was only loving, and her soft, 
pretty cheek was lying against mine. ‘Then | 
told her, with my arms clasped round her, how 
I loved her, so dearly, and so dearly ; how I felt 
it rizht to offer to release her from her engage- 
ment, because now <I was. poor: howl never 
could bear it, or recover it, if I lost her; how I 
had no fears of poverty, if she had none, my 
arm being nerved and my heart inspired by her ; 
how | was already working with a courage such 
as none but lovers knew ; how I had begun to 
be practical, and to look into the future ; how a 
crust well-earned was sweeter far than a feast 
inherited ; and much more to the same purpose, 
which 1 delivered in a burst of passionate elo- 
quence quite surprising to myself, though I hac 
been thinking about it, day and mght, ever 
since my aunt had astonished me. 

“Is your heart mine still, dear Dora?” said 
I, rapturously, for I knew by her clinging to me 
that it was. 

“Oh; yes 1? cred: Dora, “Oh, 
yours. Oh, don’t be dreadful !” 

/ dreadful! ‘To Dora! 

“Don’t talk about being 
hard !” said Dora, nestling closer to me. 
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don’t, don’t! 
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your ruined 


yes,-its-all 


poor, and working 
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“My dearest love,” said I, ‘the crust well- 
earned—” 

“Oh, yes; but I don’t want to hear any more 
about crusts!” said Dora. “And Jip must 
have a mutton-chop every day at twelve, or he'll 
die !” 

I was charmed with: her childish, winning 
way. I fondly explained to Dora that Jip 
should have his mutton-chep with his accus- 
tomed regularity. I drew a picture of our frugal 
home, made independent by my labour—sketch- 
ing in the little house I had seen at Highgate, 
and my aunt in her room up-stairs. 

“TIT am not dreadful now, Dora?” said I 
tenderly. 

“Oh. noe no!’ cred Dor. “bute hope 
your aunt will keep in her own room a good 
deal! And I hope she’s not a scolding old 
thing 

If it were possible for me to love Dora more 
than ever, I am sure I did. But I felt she was 
a little impracticable. It damped my new-born 
ardour, to find that ardour so difficult of com- 
munication to her. I made another trial. When 
she was quite herself again, and was curling 
Jip’s ears, as he lay upon her lap, I became 
grave, and said: 

“My own! May I mention something ? 

“Oh, please don’t be practical!” said Dora 
coaxingly. ‘‘ Because it frightens me so !” 

“Sweet heart!” I returned; “there is no- 
thing to alarm you in all this. I want you to 
think of it quite differently. I want to make it 
nerve you, and inspire you, Dora !” 

“Oh, but that’s so shocking !” cried Dora. 

“My love, no. Perseverance and strength 
of character will enable us to bear much worse 
things.” 

“ But I haven't got any strength at all,” said 
Dora, shaking her curls. ‘Have I, Jip? Oh, 
do kiss Jip, and be agreeable !” 

It was impossible to resist kissing Jip, when 
she held him up to me for that purpose, putting 
her own bright, rosy little mouth into kissing 
form, as she directed the operation, which she 
insisted should be performed symmetrically, on 
the centre of his nase. I did as she bade me— 
rewarding myself afterwards for my obedience 
—and she charmed me out of my graver charac- 
ter for I don’t know how long. 

“But, Dora, my beloved!” said I, at last re- 
suming it; “I was going to mention something.” 

The Judge of the Prerogative Court might 
have fallen in love with her, to see her fold her 
little hands and hold them up, begging and 
praying me not to be dreadful any more. 

“ Indeed I am not going to be, my darling !” 
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I assured her. “ But, Dora, my love, if you will 
sometimes think,—not despondingly, you know ; 
far from that !—but if you will sometimes think 
—just to encourage yoursclf—that you are en- 
gaged to a poor man—’” 

“Don't, don't! Pray dont!” ered. Dora, 
“Tt sso very ilreadiul 1” 

“My soul, not at all!” said I, cheerfully. 
“Tf you will sometimes think of that, and look 
about now and then at your papa’s housekeep- 
ing, and endeavour to acquire a little habit—of 
accounts, for instance—” 

Poor little Dora received this suggestion with 
something that was half a sob and half ascream. 

“__Tt would be so useful to us afterwards,” I 
went on. ‘And if you would promise me to 
read a little—a little Cookery Book that I would 
send you, it would be so excellent for both of 
us. Tor our path in life, my Dora,” said I, 
warming with the subject, “is stony and rugged 
now, and it rests with us to smooth it. We 
must fight our way onward. We must be brave. 
There are obstacles to be met, and we must 
meet, and crush them !” 

I was going on at a great rate, with a clenched 
hand, and a most enthusiastic countenance ; but 
it was quite unnecessary to proceed. I had said 
enough. I had done it again. Oh, she was so 
frightened! Oh, where was Julia Mills! Oh, 
take her to Julia Mills, and go away, please ! 
So that, in short, I was quite distracted, and 
raved about the drawing-room. 

I thought I had killed her, this time. I 
sprinkled water on her face. I went down on 
my knees. I plucked at my hair. I denounced 
myself as a remorseless brute, and a ruthless 
beast. I implored her forgiveness. I besought 
her to look up. I ravaged Miss Mills’s work- 
box for a smelling-bottle, and in my agony of 
mind applied an ivory needle-case instead, and 
dropped all the needles over Dora. I shook my 
fists at Jip, who was as frantic as myself. I did 
every wild extravagance that could be done, and 
was a long wey beyond the end of my wits when 
Miss Mills came into the room. 

“Who has done this!” exclaimed Miss Mills, 
succouring her friend. 

I replied, “Z, Miss Mills! 7 have done it! 
Behold the destroyer!”—or words to that effect 
—and hid my face from the light, in the sofa 
cushion. 

At first Miss Mills thought it was a quarrel, 
and that we were verging on the Desert of 
Sahara; but she soon found out how matters 
stood, for my dear affectionate little Dora, em- 
bracing her, began exclaiming that I was “a 
poor labourer ;” and then cried for me, and em- 
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braced, tre: ane “asked ameavonkD I let he ae 
ine oll her money to keep, and then fell on Miss 
Mills's neck, sobbing as if her tender heart were 
broken 

Almss. Mis: aust, have heen: bono bera 
bless to ms. She ascertained from aneina 
jew words what it was all about. comforted Dora, 
and <@rmlvalleconvineet) iver that I. avag not 4 
la’-ourer—from my manner of stating the case I 
bcHeve Dora concluded that I was a navigator, 
Ah arenb alanine ny scl wprand, down a plank 
ail ae with a wheelbarrow—and so brought us 
together in peace. When we were quite com- 
pesed, and Dora had gone up-stairs to put some 
rosc-uiter: to: her. sey es Nliss Mills ane tor tea: 
In the ensuing interval. 1 told Miss Mills that 
she was evermore my frien:], and that my heart 
nist’ cease: to xihrate sere: 1 could: forget: her 
sympathy. 

I then expounded to Miss Mills what I had 
endeavoured. so very unsuccessfully, to expound 
to Dora. Miss Mills replied. on general prin- 
ciples, that the: ‘Cottave -of content savas’ better 
than the Palace of cold splendour, and that 
Wherelovesivas, allavas, 

I said to Miss Mills that this was very true, 
and who should know it better than J, who loved 
Vera anily a love that mever, mortal tad) ex 
pericneed yet? But on Miss Mills observing, 
with despondency, that it were well indeed for 
some léarts if this sere: sox J explained that 1 
eee. leave to: westrict. the “observation: 10 
mortals of the masculine gender. 

Pthren: puts ite toseNliss: Mills; to:csaysvhetler 
she considered that there was or was not any 
prectical merit im the suggestion I had een 
anxious to make, concerning the accounts, the 
housekeeping, and the Cookery Book? 

Miss Mills, after some consideration, 
replied : 

My -Copperteld, Pavilh be plan ayith yon, 
Mental suttering and inal supply, in some 

natures, the place OL sears, ail deal be as 
plain with you as if Iwere a Lady Abbess, No. 
The suggestion is not appropriate to our Dora. 
Ourtearest Tora isa favourite chrit of nature, 
She is a thing of light, and airiness, and joy. 
Iam free to confess that if it could be done, it 
might be well, but—” And Miss Mills shook 
lieasieads 

Twas cneouraged by this Closing admission 
on the part of Miss Mills to ask her, whether, 
for Dora’s sake, if she had any opportumty of 
lurmg her attention to such prep arations for an 

carnest life, she would avail herself of it? Miss 
Mills replied in the affinnative so readily, that I 
further asked her if she would take char. Bec OL 


thus 
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the mates Book ands isi: ever-eould:. ame 
sinuate 1 upon Dora's acceptance, without 
frightening her. undertake to do me that crown- 
ing service, Miss Mills accepted this trust, too; 
but was not sanguine. 

And Dora returned, looking such a lovely 
little creature, that T really doubted whether she 
ought to be troubled with anything so ordinary. 
And she loved me so much, and was so ecapti- 
vating (particularly when she made Jip stand on 
his hind legs tor toast. and when she pretended to 
hold that nose of his against the hot tea-pot for 
punishment because he wonldn’t), that I felt hke 
a sort of Monster who had got into a Fairy’s 
bower, when I thought of having fnghtened her, 
ancanade: ler very, 

After tea we had the guitar; and Dora sang 
those same dear old French songs about the im- 
possibility of ever on any account leaving off 
dancing, La va la, daora la, antl! feltamuch 
greater Monster than before. 

We had only one check to our pleasure, and 
that happened a httle while before [ took my 
leave, when, Miss Mills chancing to make some 
allusion to to-morrow morning, I unluckily let 
out that being obliged to exert myself now, 
I got up at five o’clock. Whether Dora had 
any-iden. that d-was a Pryate Watchman, Doan 
unable to say; but it made a great impression 
on her, and she neither played nor sang any 
more. 

It was still on her mind when I bade her 
adieu ; and she said to me, in her pretty coaxing 
way—as if I were a doll, I used to think— 

‘Now «lon't get up at hve o'clock,. you 
naughty boy. It’s so nonsensical !” 

‘Ny love,a-said 1" | havesvork 4oido,”’ 

Sout. donteion itd rete! Doras. “SVhy 
should you?” 

It was impossible to say to that swect little 
surprised face, otherwise than lightly and play- 
fully, that we must work, to live. 

“Oh! flow ridiculous!” cried Dora. 

“Tow shall we livesavithout, orar” ‘said, 

“Tlow? Anyhow!” said Dora. 

She seemed to think she had quite settled the 
question, and gave me such a triumphant little 
kiss, direet from her innocent heart, that I 
would hardly have put her out of conceit with 
her answer, for a fortune, 

Well! I loved her, and I went on loving her, 
inost absorbingly, entirely, and completely. But 
voing on, too, working pretty hard, and busily 
keeping red- hot all the irons I now had in the 
fire, I would sit sometimes of a night, opposite 
my aunt, thinking how I had friahtened Dora 
that time, and how I could besi make my wa 
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with a guitar-ca. Sone the eae a difficulty, 
until T used to piney that my head was turning 
quite grey. 





CHAPTERS ey TET. 


A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSIIP. 
DID not allow my resolution, with 
respect to the Parhamentary 1e- 
bates, to cool. It was one of the 
irons I began to heat immediately, 
and one of the irons I kept hot, and 
hanimered ‘at, “with- a perseverance 
I may honestly admire. I bought an 
approved scheme of the noble art and 
mystery of stenography (which cost me ten and 
sixpence) ; and plunged into a sea of perplexity 
that brought me, in a few wecks, to the confines 
of distraction. The changes that were rung 
upon dots, which in such a position meant such 
a thing, and in such another position something 
else, entirely different ; the wonderful vagaries 
that were played by circles ; the unaccountable 
consequences that resulted from marks like flies’ 
legs; the tremendous effects of a curve in a 
wrong place; not only troubled my waking 
hours, but reappeared before me in my sleep. 
When I had groped my way, blindly, through 
these difficulties, and had mastered the alphabet, 
which was an Egyptian Temple in itself, there 
then appeared a procession of new horrors, called 
arbitrary characters ; the most despotic charac- 
ters I have ever known ; who insisted, for in- 
stance, that a thing like the beginning of a 
cobweb, meant expectation, and that a pen and 
ink sky-rocket stood for disadvantageous. 
When I had fixed these wretches in my mind, 
I found that they had driven everything else 
out of it; then, beginning again, I forgot them ; 
while I was picking them up, I dropped the 
other fragments of the systern ; in short, it was 
almost heart- breaking. 

It might have been quite heart-breaking, but 
for Dora, who was the stay and anchor of my 
tempest-driven bark. Every scratch in the 
scheme was a gnarled oak in the forest of 
difficulty, and I went on cutting them down, 
one after another, with such vigour, that in 
three or four months I was in a condition to 
make an experiment on one of our crack speak- 
ers in the Commons. Shall I ever forget how 
the crack speaker walked off from me before I 
began, and left my imbecile pencil staggering 
about the paper as if it were in a fit! 

This would not do, it was quite clear. I was 
flying too high, and should never get on, so. I 








Sas to nantes for advice ; who sugvested 
that he should dictate speeches ‘to me, ata 
pace, and with occasional stoppages, adapted to 
my weakness. Very grateful for this friendly aid, 
T-aceepicd the proposal ; ; and night alter night, 
almost every night, for a long time, we had a2 
sort of private Parliament in Buc kingham pirect 
after I came home from the Doctor’s. 

I should like to see such a Parhament any- 
where else! My aunt and Mr. Dick represented 
the Government or the Opposition (as the case 
might be), and Traddles, with the assistance of 
Enftield’s Speaker or a volume of parhament- 
ary orations, thundered astonishing invectives 
against them, Standing by the table, with his 
finger in the page to keep the place, and his 
right arm flourishing above his head, Traddles, 
as Mir. Pitt; Air Fox. aire Sheridan; Mr. Burke, 
Lord Castlereagh, Viscount Sidmouth, or Mr. 
Canning, would work hinself into the most 
violent heats, and deliver the most withering 
denunciations of the profligacy and corruption 
of my aunt and Mr. Dick; while I used to sit, 
at a little distance, with my note-book on my 
knee, fagging after him with all my might and 
main. ‘The inconsistency and recklessness of 
Traddles were not to be exceeded by any real 
politicians (He. sas. for any “description: -of 
policy, in the compass of a week ; and nailed all 
sorts of colours to every denomination of mast. 
My aunt looking very like an immovable Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would occasionally 
throw in an interruption or two, as “‘ Hear!” 

t “No!” or “ Oh!’ when-the text-seemed to 
require it: which was always a signal to Mr. 
Dick (a perfect country gentleman) to follow 
lustily with the same cry. But Mr. Dick got 
taxed with such things in the course of his Par- 
liamentary career, and was made responsible 
for such awful consequences, that he became 
uncomfortable in his mind sometimes. I be- 
lieve he actually began to be afraid he really 
had been doing something, tending to the anni- 
hilation of the “British constitution, and the ruin 
of the country. 

Often and often we pursued these debates 
until the clock pointed to midnight, and the 

candles were burning down. The result of so 
much good practice was, that by-and-by I began 
to keep pace: with Traddles prett¥ well, and 
shoukl have been quite triumphant if I had had 
the least idea what my notes were about. But, 
as to reading themafter I had got them, I might 
as well have copicd the Chinese inscriptions on 
an immense collection of tea-chests, or the 
golden characters on all the great red and green 
bottles in the chemists’ shops ! 
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There was nothing for it, but to turn back 
and begin all over again. It was very hard, but 
I turned back, though with a heavy heart, and 
began laboriously and methodically to plod over 
the same tedious ground at a snail’s pace ; stop- 
ping to examine minutely every speck in the 
way, on all sides, and making the most despe- 
rate cfforts to know these elusive characters by 
sieht. wherever J. met’ cthemy,. 21. avas. always 
punetial at. the offee:-at the ‘Doctors too: 
and I really did work, as the common expres- 
sion is, like a cart-horse. 

One ‘day, when Lavent-to the: Commons as 
usual, I found Mr. Spenlow in the doorway 
looking extremely grave, and talking to himself. 
As he was in the habit of complaining of pains 
in his head—he had naturally a short throat, 
and I do seriously believe he overstarched him- 
self—I was at first alarmed by the idea that he 
was not quite right in that direction; but he 
soon relieved my uneasiness. 

Instead of returning my “Good morning” 
with his usual affability, he looked ‘atame ana 
distant, ceremonious manner, and coldly re- 
quested me to accompany him to a certain 
coffee house, which, in those days, had a door 
opening into the Commons, just within the 
little archway in St. Paul’s churchyard. I com- 
plied, in a very uncomfortable state, and with a 
warm shooting all over me, as if my appre- 
hensions were breaking out into buds. When I 
allowed him to go on a little before, on account 
of the narrowness of the way, I observed that he 
carried his head with a lofty air that was par- 
ticularly unpromising; and my mind misgave 
me that he had found out about my darling 
Dora. 

If I had not guessed this, on the way to the 
cotfee-house, I could hardly have failed to know 
what was the matter when I followed him into 
an up-stairs room, and found Miss Murdstone 
there, supported by a background of sideboard, 
on which were several inverted tumblers: sus- 
taining lemons, and two of those extraordinary 
boxes, all corners and flutings, for sticking 
knives and forks in, which, happily for mankind, 
are now obsolete. 

Miss Murdstone gave me her chilly finger- 
nails, and sat severely rigid. Mr. Spenlow 
shut the door, motioned me to a chair, and 
stood on the hearth-rug in front of the fire- 
place. 

“ Have the goodness to show Mr. Copper- 
field,” said Mr, Spenlow, “ what you have in your 
reticule, Miss Murdstone.” 

I believe it was the old identical steel-clasped 
reticule of my childhood, that shut up like a 
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bite. Compressing her lps, in sympathy with 
the snap, Miss Murdstone opened 1t—opening 
her mouth a little at the same time—and pro- 
duced my last letter to Dora, teeming with 
expressions of devoted afteetion. 

T believe that 1s your writing, Mr. Copper: 
field ?” said Mr. Spenlow. 

bewas: von hot and the voiee: L teardiavas 
soe unlike mine, wnen | sizid, “ It 1s, sir!” 

LD ean ange mistaken,” said Mr. Spenlow, as 
Miss Murdstone brought a parcel of leiters out 
of her reticule, tied round with the dearest bit of 
blue ribbon, * those are also from your pen, Mr. 
Coppertield ?” 

I took them from her with a most desolate 
sensation ; and, glaneing at such phrases at the 
top, as “ My ever dearest and own Dora,” “ My 
best beloved angel,” “My blessed one for ever,” 
and the like, blushed deeply, and inclined my 
head. 

“ No, thank you!” said Mr. Spenlow, coldly, 
as I mechanically offered them back to him, 
“ J will not deprive you of them. Miss Murd- 
stone, be so good as to proceed! ” 

That gentle creature, “after a. “moment's 
thoughtful survey of the carpet, delivered herself 
with much dry unciion as follows : 

“JT must confess to having entertained my 
suspicions of Miss Spenlow, in reference to 
David Copperfield, for some time. I observed 
Miss Spenlow and David Copperficld when 
they first met; and the impression made upon 
me then was not agreeable. The depravity of 
the human heart is such s 

“You will oblige me, ma'am,” interrupted 
Mr. Spenlow, “ by confining yourself to faets.” 

Miss Murdstone cast down her eyes, shook 
her head as if protesting against this unseemly 
Interruption, and with frowning dignity  re- 
sumed : 

“Since Iam to confine myself to faets, I will 
state them as drily as Ican. Perhaps that will 
be considered an acceptable course of proceed- 
ing. I have already said, sir, that I have had 
my suspicions of Miss Spenlow, in reference to 
David Copperfield, for some time. I have fre- 
quently endeavoured to find decisive corrobora- 
tion of those suspicions, but without effect. I 
have therefore forborne to mention them to 
Miss Spenlow’s father ;” looking severely at 
him; “knowing how Hhittle disposition there 
usually is in such cases, to acknowledge the 
conscientious discharge of duty.” 

Mr. Spenlow seemed quite cowed by the 
gentlemanly sternness of Miss Murdstone’s man- 
ner, and depreeated her severity with a concilia- 
tory little wave of his hand. 
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no proof until last night. It appeared to me 
that Miss Spenlow received too many letters 
from her friend Miss Mills ; but Miss Mills being 
her friend with her father’s full concurrence,” 
another telling blow at Mr. Spenlow, ‘it was 


pursued Miss Murdstone in a disdainful voice, 
“and on the return of Miss Spenlow from her 
visit to her friend Miss Mills, I imagined that 


the manner of Miss Spenlow gave me greater 


occasion for suspicion than before. Therefore I 


watched Miss Spentow closely.” 


this Dragon’s eye. 
“ Still,” resumed Miss Murdstone, “I found 


“ Last evening after tea,” pursued Miss Murd- 
stone, “I observed the little dog starting, roll- 
ing, and growling about the drawing-room, 
worrying something. I said to Miss Spenlow, 
‘Dora, what is that the dog has in his mouth ? 
It’s paper.” Miss Spenlow immediately put her 
hand to her frock, gave a sudden cry, and ran 
to the dog. I interposed, and said, ‘ Dora, my 
love, you must permit me.’” 

Oh Jip, miserable Spaniel, this wretchedness, 
then, was your work ! 

DAvID CopPERFIELD, 18. 


“On my return to Norwood, after the period | 
of absence occasioned by my brother’s marriage,” | 


Dear, tender little Dora, so unconscious of 





“PAPA, YOU ARE NOT WELL. 


not for me to iterfere. If I may not be per- 
mitted to allude to the natural depravity of the 
human heart, at least I may—I must—be per- 
mitted, so far to refer to misplaced confidence.” 

Mr. Spenlow apologetically murmured his 
assent. 
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COME WITH ME!” 


“Niss Spenlow endeavoured,” said Miss Murd- 
stone, “‘to bribe me with kisses, work-boxes, and 
small articles of jewellery—that, of course, I 
pass over. The little dog retreated under the 
sofa on my approaching him, and was with great 
difficulty dislodged by the fire-irons. Even when 
dislodged, he still kept the letter in his mouth ; 
and on my endeavouring to take it from him, at 
the imminent risk of being bitten, he kept it 
between his teeth so pertinaciously as to suffer 
himsclf to be held suspended in the air by means 
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of the document. -\t Ienzth I obtained posses- 
sion of it. .After perusing it, I taxed Miss Spen- 
low with having many such Ictters in her posses- 
sions ane. ulttmately obtained: irom: her the 
packet which is now in David Copperfield’s 
hand.” 

Ilere she ceased ; and snapping her reticule 
again, and shutting her mouth, louked as if she 
nught be broken, but could never be bent. 

* You have heard Miss Murdstone,” said Mr. 
Spenlow,. tummig to me, > hee “to: ask, Abr. 
Copperfield, if you have anything to say in 
replies” 

The jreture I had before me, of the beautiful 
little treasure of my heart, sobbing and erying 
all night—of her being alone, frightened, and 
wretched, then—of her having so piteously 
begged and prayed that stony-hearted woman to 
forgive her—of her having vainly offered her 
those kisses, work-boxes, and trinkets—of her 
being in such grievous distress, and all for me 
—very much impaired the httle dignity I had 
been able to muster. I am afraid I was ina 
tremulous state for a minute or so, though I did 
my best to disguise it. 

oe heres nothing I can say, sir,” I returned, 

ENCED that all the blame is mine. Dora—” 

“* Miss Spenlow, if you please,” said her father, 
majestically. 

‘was induced and persuaded by me,” I 
went on, swallowing that colder designation, 
“to consent to this concealment, and I bitterly 
Terrebat,” 

“You are very much to blame, sir,” said Mr. 
Spenlow, walking to and fro upon the hearth- 
rug, and emphasising what he said with his 
whole body instead of his head, on account of 
the stiffness of his cravat and spine. “ You have 
done a stealthy and unbecoming action, Mr. 
Copperfield. When I take a gentleman to my 
house, no matter whether he is nineteen, twenty- 
nine, or ninety, I take him there in a spirit of 
confidence. If he abuses my confidence, he 
commits a dishonourable action, Mr. Copper- 
field.” 

Tole feeliats sir, assure: ‘you, L-returned: 
“But I never thought so, before. Sincerely, 
honestly, indeed, Mr. Spenlow, I never thought 
so; ‘before. 2 Jove-wiiss. Spenlow to: that. ex 
tcnt— 

zs Pooh? nonsense!” said Mr. Spenlow, red- 
dening. “Pray don’t tell me to my face that 
you love my daughter, Mr. Copperfield !” 

“Could I defend my conduct if I did not, 
sir?” IT returned, with all humility. 

Cane you defend your conduct if you do, 
sir?” said Mr. Spenlow, stopping short upon 
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the hearth-ug. “ Tlave vou’ considered: your 
years, and my daughter's years, Mr. Copper- 
field? Have you considered what it is to under- 
mine the confidence that should subsist between 
my daughter and myself? llave you considered 
my daughters station in life, the projects I may 
contemplate lor her alsancoment, the, testa 
mentary imtentions | may have with reference to 
her? ITave you considered anything, Mr. Cop- 
perfield 2” 

“Neu Jide. sine nr “Teasivereds 
speaking to him as respectfully and sorrowfully 
asl felt bnt pray dhcheve, me: b has eeconsi- 
dered my own worldly position. When J ex- 
plained it to you, we were already engaged—” 

Topec, saul Mr Spenlow,; more like: Punch 
than 1 lad sever seen. him, as. he energetically 
struck one hand upon the other—I could not 
help noticing that even in my despair; “ that 
you will Nor talk to me of engagements, Mr. 
Copperfield !” 

‘he otherwise immovable Miss Murdstone 
laughed contemptuously in one short syllable. 

“When I explained my altered position to 
you, sir,” I began again, substituting a new form 
of expression for what was so unpalatable to him, 
‘this concealment, into which I am so unhappy 
as to have led Miss Spenlow, had begun, Since 
I have been in that altered position, I have 
strained every nerve, I have exerted every 
energy, to improve it. Iam sure I shall im- 
prove it in time. Will you grant me time—any 
length of time? We are both so young, sir,—” 

“Yon are right,” mterrupted Mr. Spenlow, 
nodding his head a great many times, and frown- 
ing very much, ‘‘ you are both very young. It’s 
all nonsense. Let there be an end of the non- 
sense. ‘Take away those letters, and throw them 
in the fire. Give me Miss Spenlow’s letters to 
throw in the fire; and although our future in- 
tercourse must, you are aware, be restricted to 
the Commons here, we will agree to make no 
further mention of the past. Come, Mr. Cop- 
perfield, you don’t want sense; and this is the 
sensible course.” 

No. I couldn’t think of agrecing to it. I was 
very sory; but thereavas-a higher consideration 
ihan sense, Loveayas ahove all earthly consi- 
derations, and I loved Dora to idolatry, and 
Dora loved me. I didn’t exactly say so; I 
softened it down as much as I could; but I im- 
plied it, and I was resolute upon it. I don't 
think I made myself very ridiculous, but 1 know 
f was resolute. 

“Very well, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr, Spen- 
low, “I must try my influence with my daugh- 


ter? 
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Miss Murdstone, ie an expressive sound, a 
long-drawn respiration, which was neither a sigh 
hor a moan, but was like both, gave it as her 
opinion that he should have done this at first. 

bb ratist ty, sald is, Spenlow, contrnied 
by this support, “my influence with my daugh- 
te “Doxyot decline to take those letters, Mr. 
Copperfield?” Tor I had laid them on the 
table. 

Yes. I told him I hoped he would not think 
it wrong, but I couldn’t possibly take them from 
Miss Murdstone. 

“Nor from, me?” said: Mir Spenlow: 

No, I replied with the profoundest respect ; 
nor from him. 

re Very elk! sacle lr Spemlow: 

A silence succeeding, I was undecided whether 
to go orstay. At length I was moving quietly 
towards the door, with the intention of saying 
that perhaps I should consult his feelings best 
by withdrawing: when he said, with his hands 
in his coat pockets, into w hich it was as much 
as he could do to get them; and with what I 
should call, upon the whole, a decidedly pious 
air: 

* You are probably aware, Mr. Copperfield, 
that I am not altogether destitute of worldly 
possessions, and that my daughter is my nearest 
and dearest relative ?” 

I hurriedly made him a reply to the effect, 
that I hoped the error into which I had been 
betrayed by the desperate nature of my love, 
did not induce him to think me mercenary too ? 

“J don’t allude to the matter in that light,” 
said Mr. Spenlow. ‘It would be better for 
yourself, and all of us, if you were mercenary, 
Mr. Copperfield—I mean, if you were more dis- 
creet and less influenced by all this youthful 
nonsense. No. I merely say, with quite another 
view, you are probably aware I have some pro- 
perty to bequeath to my child ?” 

I certainly supposed so. 

“ And you can hardly think,” said Mr. Spen- 
low, * having experience of what wesee, in the 
Commons here, every day, of the various unac- 
countable and negligent proceedings of men, in 
respect of their testamentary arrangements—of 
all subjects, the one on which perlfaps the 
strangest revelations of human inconsistency are 
to be met with—but that mine are made ?” 

I inclined my head in acquiescence. 

“ T should not allow,” said Mr. Spenlow, with 
an evident increase of pious sentiment, 2:.d 
slowly shaking his head as he poised hiraself 
upon his toes and heels alternately, ‘my suit- 
able provision for my child to be influenced by 
a piece of youthful folly like the present. It is 











mere e folly, Mere nonsense. {na httle while, 
it wall weigh Tighter than-any: feather... Dut 1 
might—I nught—if this silly business were not 
completely relinquished altogether, be induced 
In some anxious nioment to guard her from, and 
surround her with protections against. the con- 
sequences of any foolish step in the way of 
marriage. Now, Mr. Copperfield, | hope that 
you will not render it necessary fur me to open, 
even for a quarter of an hour, that closed page 
iy ithe. bools of lite, and) ansettle,.cverm fora 
quarter of an hour, grave affairs long since com- 
posed.” 

There was a serenity, a tranquillity, a calm- 
sunset air about him, which quite affected me. 
He was so peaceful and resigned—clearly had 
his affairs in such perfect train, and so systema- 
tically wound up—that he was a man to feel 
touched in the contemplation of. I really think 
I saw tears rise to his eyes, from the depth of 
his own feeling of all this. 

But what could I do? I could not deny 
Dora and my own ‘heart. When he told me] 
had better take a week to consider of what he had 
said, how could I say I wouldn’t take a week, 
yet how could I fail to know that no amount of 
weeks could influence such love as mine? 

“Tn the meantime, confer with Miss Trot- 
wood, or with any person with any knowledge 
of life,” said Mr. Spenlow, adjusting his cravat 
with both hands. “ ‘Take a week, Mr. Copper- 
field.” 

I submitted ; and, with a countenance as ex- 
pressive as I was able to make it of dejected 
and despairing constancy, came out of the room. 
Miss Murdstone’s heavy eyebrows followed me 
to the door—I say her eyebrows rather than her 
eyes, because they were much more important 
in her face—and she looked so exactly as she 
used to look, at about that hour of the morning, 
in our parlour at Blunderstone, that I could 
have fancied I had been breaking down in my 
lessons again, and that the dead weight on my 
mind was that horrible old spelling-book with 
oval woodcuts, shaped, to my youthful fancy, 
like the glasses out of spectacles. 

When I got to the office, and, shutting out 
cld Tiffey and the rest of them with my hands, 
sat “at amy desk, ai my own particular nook, 
thinking of this earthquake that had taken place 
sO unexpectedly, and in the bittemess of my 
spirit cursing Jip, I fell into such a state of 
torment about Dora, that I wonder I did not 
take up my hat and rush insanely to Norwood. 
The idea of their frightening her, and making 
heren suid-or my not being there to comfort 
her, was so excruciating, that it impelled me to 
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write a wild letter to Mr. Spenlow, beseeching 
him not to visit upon her the consequences of 
my awful destiny. J implored him to spare her 
gentle nature—not to crush a fragile tlower— 
and addressed him generally, to the best of my 
remembrance, as if, instead of being her father, 
he had been an Ogre, or the Dragon of Want- 
ley. ‘This letter I sealed and laid upon his 
desk before he returned ; and when he came in, 
I saw him, through the half-opened door of his 
room, take it up and read it. 

He said nothing about it all the morning; 
but before he went away in the afternoon he 
called me in, and told me that I need not make 
myself at all uneasy about his daughter’s happi- 
ness, He hacassuired ler, he: Said, that 1t was 
all nonsense ; and he had nothing more to say 
to her. He believed he was an indulgent father 
(as indeed he was), and I might spare myself 
any solicitude on her account. 

“Wow aiay make it mecéssary, df. you are 
foolish or obstinate, Mr. Copperfield,” he ob- 
served, “for me to send my daughter abroad 
again, for a term; but I have a better opinion 
of you. I hope you will be wiser than that in a 
few days. As to Miss Murdstone,” for I had 
alluded to her in the letter, “I respect that 
lady’s vigilance, and feel obliged to her; but she 
has strict charge to avoid the subject. All { 
desire, Mr. Copperfield, is, that it should be 
forgotten. All you have got to do, Mr. Copper- 
field, is, to forget it.” 

All! In the note I wrote to Miss Mills, I 
bitterly quoted this sentiment. All I had to do, 
I said, with gloomy sarcasm, was to forget Dora. 
That was all, and what was that? I entreated 
Miss Mills to see me, that evening. Ifit could 
not be done with Mr. Mills’s sanction and con- 
currence, I besought a clandestine interview in 
the back kitchen where the Mangle was. I in- 
formed her that my reason was tottering on its 
throne, and only she, Miss Mills, could prevent 
its being deposed. I signed myself, hers dis- 
tractedly ; and I couldn’t help feeling, when I 
read this composition over, before sending it by 
a porter, that it was something in the style of 
Mr. Micawber. 

However, I sent it. At night I repaired tc 
Miss Mills’s street, and walked up and down, 
until I was stealthily fetched in by Miss Mills’s 
maid, and taken the area way to the back 
kitchen. I have since seen reason to believe 


that there was nothing on earth to prevent my 
going in at the front door, and being shown up 
into the drawing-room, except Miss Mills’s love 
of the romantic and mysterious. 

In the back kitchen I raved as became me. 


I went there, I suppose, to make a fool of my- 
self, and Lam quite sure I did it. Muss Mills 
had received a hasty note from Dora, telling her 
that all as-discovered,-and“saving,“ Oliapray 
come to me, Julia, do, do!” But Miss Milis, 
mistrusting the acceptability of her presence to 
the higher powers, had not yet gone; and we 
were all bemghted in the Desert of Sahara. 

Miss Mills had a wonderful flow of words, 
and liked to pour them out. I could not help 
eeling, though she mingled her tears with mine, 
that she had a dreadful luxurv in our afflictions. 
She petied theny,as T may say,and made the 
most of them. <A deep gulf, she observed, had 
opened between Dora and me, and Love could 
only span it with its rainbow. Love must suffer 
in this stern world; it ever had been so, it ever 
would be so. No matter, Miss Mills remarked. 
Hearts confined by cobwebs would burst at last, 
and then Love was avenged. 

This was small consolation, but Miss Mills 
wouldn’t encourage fallacious hopes. She made 
me much more wretched than I was before, and 
I felt (and told her with the deepest gratitude) 
that she was indeed a friend. We resolved that 
she should go to Dora the first thing in the 
morning, and find some means of assuring her, 
either by looks or words, of my devotion and 
misery. We parted, overwhelmed with grief; 
and I think Miss Mills enjoyed herself com- 
pletely. 

I confided all to my aunt when I got home ; 
and in spite of all she could say to me, went to 
bed despairing. I got up despairing, and went 
out despairing. It was Saturday morning, and 
I went straight to the Commons. 

I was surprised, when I came within sight of 
our office-door, to see the ticket-porters standing 
outside talking together, and some half-dozen 
stragglers gazing at the windows which were 
shut up. I quickened my pace, and, passing 
among them, wondering at their looks, went 
hurriedly in. 

The clerks were there, but nobody was doing 
anything. Old Tiffey, for the first time in his 
hfe I should think, was sitting on somebody 
else’s stool, and had not hung up his hat. 

“Thi is a dreadful calamity, Mr. Copper- 
field,” said he, as I entered. 

“What igi?" I exclaimed: 
matter?” 

* Don’t you know?” cried Tiffey, and all the 
re. of them, coming round me. 

* No!” said J, looking from face to face. 

“Mr. Spenlow,” said Tifley. 

“ What about him ?” 

Ae Aas 


“ What's the 
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I thought it was the office reeling, and not I, 
as one of the clerks caught hold of me. They 
sat me down in a chai, untied my neckcloth, 
and brought me some water. I have no idea 
whether this took any time. 

“Dead?” said’ I. 

“He dined in town yesterday, and drove 
down in the phaeton by himself,” said Tiffey, 
“having sent his own groom home by the coach, 
as he sometimes did, you know x 

SOW ble! 

“The phaeton went home without him. The 
horses stopped at the stable gate. The man 
went out with a lantern. Nobody in the car- 
riage.” 

“« Had they run away?” 

“They were not hot,” said Tiffey, putting on 
his glasses ; ‘‘no hotter, I understand, than they 
would have been, going down at the usual pace. 
The reins were broken, but they had been drag- 
ging on the ground. ‘The house was roused up 
directly, and three of them went out along the 
road. ‘They found hini a mile off.” 

“More than a mile off, Mr. Tiffey,” imter- 
posed a junior, 

“Was it? I believe you are right,” said 
Tiffey,—“ ove than a mile off-—not far from the 
church—lying partly on the road-side, and partly 
on the path, upon his face. Whether he fell out 
in a fit, or got out, feeling ill before the ft 
came on—or even whether he was quite dead 
then, though there is no doubt he was quite 
insensible—no one appears to know. If he 
breathed, certainly he never spoke. Medical 
assistance was got as soon as possible, but it 
was quite useless.” 

I cannot deseribe the state of mind into 
which I was thrown by this intelligence. The 
shock of such an event happening so suddenly, 
and happening to one with whom I had been in 
any respect at variance—the appalling vacancy 
in the room he had occupied so lately, where 
his chair and table seemed to wait for him, and 
his handwriting of yesterday was like a ghost— 
the indefinable impossibility of separating him 
from the place, and feeling, when the door 
opened, as if he might come in—the lazy hush 
and rest there was in the office, oat the in- 
satiable relish with which our people talked 
about it, and other people came in and out all 
day, and gorged themselves with the subject— 
this is easily intelligible to any one. What I 
cannot describe is, how, in the innermost re- 
cesses of my own heart, I had a lurking jealousy 
even of Death. How I felt as if its might would 
push me from my ground in Dora’s thoughts. 
How I was, in a grudging way I have no words 








for, envious of her grief. ITfow it made me rest- 
less to think of her weeping to others, or being 
consoled by others. How I had a grasping, 
avaricious wish to shut out everybody from her 
but myself,.andto be sall in all to her, at: that 
unseasonable time of all times, 

In the trouble of this state of mind—not ex- 
clusively my own, I hope, but known to others 
—I went down to Norwood that night; and 
finding from one of the servants, when I made 
my inquiries at the door, that Miss Mills was 
there, got my aunt to direct a letter to her, 
which I wrote. I deplored the untimely death 
of Mr. Spenlow most sincerely, and shed tears 
in, dome-so.. -L.entreated her to-tell, Dora, af 
Dora were-an..aistateto shear it, that. he<lad 
spoken to me with the utmost kindness and 
consideration; and had coupled nothing but 
tenderness, not a single or reproachful word, 
with her name. JI know I did this selfishly, to 
have my name brought before her; but I tried 
to believe it was an act of justice to his memory. 
Perhaps I did believe it. 

My aunt received a few lines next day in 
teply; addressed, outside, to her; within, to 
me, Dora was overeome by grief; and when 
her friend had asked her should she send her 
love to me, had only eried, as she was always 
ering; Oh, dearpapa) oh, poor papal” abut 


she had not said No, and that I made the most’ 


of, 

Mr. Jorkins, who had been at Norwood since 
the occurrence, came to the office a few days 
afterwards. He and Tiffey were closeted together 
for some few moments, and then Tiffey looked 
out at the door and beckoned me in. 

“Oh! said Dlr: Jorkins. “May Tifteyand 
myself, Mr. Copperfield, are about to examine 
the desk, the drawers, and other such reposi- 
tories of the deceased, with the view of sealing 
up his private papers, and searching for a Will. 
There is no trace of any elsewhere. It may be 
as well for you to assist us, if you please.” 

I had been in agony to obtain some know- 
ledge of the circumstances in which my Dora 
would be placed—as, in whose guardianship, 
and so forth—and this was something towards 
it. We began the search at once; Mr. Jorkins 
unlocking the drawers and desks, and we all 
taking out the papers. ‘The oflice-papers we 
placed on one side, and the private papers 
(which were not numerous) on the other. We 
were very grave; and when we came to a stray 
seal, or pencil-case, or ring, or any little article 
of that kind which we associated personally with 
him, we spoke very low. 

We had sealed up several packets; and were 
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|| still going on dustily and quietly, when Mr, Jor- | I reall must have a violent hands upon my- 
|, kins said to us, applying exactly the same words | self, when Miss Mills still reported to me, that 
| to his late partner as his late partner had ap- | my broken-hearted little Dora would say nothing, 
plied to him: when I was mentioned, but. “ Oh. poor papa! 
| “Mr. Spenlow was very difficult to move | Oh. dear papa!” Also, that she had no other 
(| from the beaten track. You know what he was! | relations than two aunts, maiden sisters of Mr. 


Iam disposed to think he had made no will.” Spenlow, who lived at Putney, and who had not 
*Ohs. [know he had "said 1. held any other than chanee communication with 
They both stopped and looked at me. their brother for many years. Not that they 


“On the very day when I last saw him,” said | had ever quarrelled (Miss Mills informed me) ; 
I, “he told me that he had, and that his ‘afiairs but that having becn, on the oceasion of Dora's 


P| Wete lone since settled,” christening, invited to tea, when they considered 
Mr. Jorkins and old Tiffey shook their heads | themselves privileged to be invited to dinner, 
|! * That looks unpromising,” satd aS it was “ better for the happiness of all parties ” 
(| “Very unpromising,” said Mr. Jorkins that they should stay away. Since which they 
| ‘Surely you don’t doubt—” I began. had gone their road, and their brother had gone 
| SMe ood Aly Copperteldil” said Tiffey, lay- | his. 
ing his hand upon my arm, and shutting up both These two ladies now emerged from their re- 
his eycs as he shook his head: “if you had | tirement, and proposed to take Dora to live at 


been in the Commons as long as I have, you | Putney. Dora, clinging to them both, and 
would know that there 1s no subject on which | weeping, exclaimed, “O yes, aunts! Please 
|; men are so imconsistent, and so little to be | take Julia Mills and me and Jip to Putney!” So 


trusted.” they avent, very soon alter the funeral, 

| “Why, bless my soul, he made that very re- How I found time to haunt Putney, I am sure 
;{ mark!” I replied persistently. I don’t know ; but [ contrived, by some means 
| * I should call that almost final,” observed | or other, to prowl about the neighbourhood 
(| Tiffey. “My opinion is—no will.” pretty often. Miss Mills, for the more exact 


It appeared a wonderful thing to me, but it | discharge of the duties of friendship, kept a 
turned out that there wes no will, He had | journal; and she used to meet me sometimes, 
never so much as thought of making one, so far | on the Common, and read it, or (if she had 
as his papers afforded any evidence ; for there | not time to do that) lend it to me. How I | 
| was no kind of hint, sketch, or memorandum, of | treasured up the entries, of which I subjoin a | 


| 
with one accord. they had expressed their opinion in writing. that 


|; any testamentary intention whatever. What was | sample! | 

;| searcely less astonishing to me, was, that his “Monday. My sweet D. still much depressed. 
affairs were in a most disordered state. It was | Headache. Called attention to J. as being 
extremely difficult, I heard, to make out what he | beautifully sleck. D. fondled J. Associations 

|; owed, or what he had paid, or of what he died | thus awakened, opened floodgates of sorrow. 

|| possessed. It was considered likely that for years | Rush of grief admitted, (Are tears the dewdrops 

{| he could have had no elear opinion on these sub- | of the heart? J. M.) 
jects himself, By little and little it came out, that, “Tuesday. D. weak and nervous. Beautiful 

/| in the competition on all points of appearanee | in pallor, (Do we not remark this in moon like- 

{| and gentility then running high in the Com- | wise? J.M.) D. J. M. and J. took airing in 

|; mons, he had spent more ‘than his professional | carriage. J. looking out of window, and bark- | 

income, which was not a very large one, and | ing violently at distimen, peeaoned smile to 
had reduced his private means, if they ever had || ox -erspread features of D. (Of such slight links | 


been great (which was exce edingly doubtful), to | is chaingof life composed! J. M.) 
a very low ebb indeed. There was a sale of “Wednesday. D. comparatively cheerful. Sang 
the furniture and lease, at Norwood ; and Tiffey | to her, as congenial melody, Evening Bells. 
told me, little thinking how eres (Cd Iwas in | Effect not soothing, but reverse. D. mexpres- 
the story, that, paying all the just debts of the | sibly affected. Found sobbing afterwards, in 
deecased, and deducting his share of outstand- | own room. Quotcd verses respecting self and 
ing bad and doubtful ¢ lebts due to the firm, he | young Gazelle. Ineffectually. Also referred to 
wouldncd sive a thonsand pounds for all aie Patience on Monument. (Qy. Why on Monu- 
assets remaining, ment? JsiM,) 
‘This was at the expiration of about six weeks. “Thursday. D. certainly improved. Better 
1 had suffered tortures all the time : ; and thought | night. Shght tinge of damask revisiting cheek. 


| 
et 
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and inconsolable. 


LAM ANGE (DP Oeil To of Oe 270) 


Resolved to mention name of D. C. Introduced 
same, cautiously, in course of ee }). imme- 
diately overcome. ‘Qh, dear, dear Jolat Oly 
L have Deena naughty and aaa child 
Soothed and caressed. Drew ideal picture of 
DD. C. on verge of tomb. D. again Oo 
“Oh aint shall I do, what sh all Esco: Ol 
take me somewhere!’ Mueh alarmed. fae 
ing of D. and glass of water trom public-house. 
(Poetic al affinity. Chequered sign on door-post ; 
chequered human life. Alas ! I: M1.) 

“iridaye Day-of incident: y\Lan.appears.in 
kitchen, with blue bag, ‘for lady’s boots left cut 
to heel.’ Cook replies, ‘ No such orders.’ Man 
argues point. Cook withdraws to inquire, leav- 
ing tan; alone with J. On Cook's return, man 
still argues point, but ultimately goes. J. miss- 
ing. D. distracted. Information : sent to police. 
Man to be identified by broad nose, and legs 
like balustrades of bridge. Search made in 
every direction. No J. D. weeping bitterly, 
Renewed reference to young 
Appropriate, but unavailing. ‘Towards 
evening, strange boy calls. Brought into par- 
lour. “Broad nose, but no balustrades. Says he 
wants a pound, and knows a dog. Declines to 
explain further, though much pressed. Pound 
being produced by D. takes Cook to little house, 
where J. alone: tied up to lee of table, “oy of 
D. who dances round J. while he eats his supper. 
Emboldened by this happy change, mention D. 
C. up-stairs. D. weeps afresh, cries piteously. 
“Oe dont, dont, doit, At ‘is so wicked to 
think of anything but poor papa !’—embraces J. 
and sobs herself to sleep. (Must not D. C. con- 
fine himself to the broad pinions of Time? 
eeNiayes 

Miss Mills and her journal were my sole con- 
solation at this period. ‘To see her, who had 
seen Dora but a little while before—to trace the 
initial letter of Dora’s name through her sympa- 
thetic pages—to be made more and more miser- 
able by her—were my only comforts. I felt as 
if I had been living in a palace of cards, which 
had tumbled down, leaving only Miss Mills and 
me among the ruins; as if some grim enchanter 
had drawn a magic circle round the innocent 
coddess of my heart, which nothing indeed but 
those same strong pinions, capable of carrying 
so many people over so much, would enable me 
to enter! 





Gazelle, 


CORBA ic OX Seah 


WICK Nene YN DELP: 
Y aunt, beginning, I imagine, to be 
made seriously uncomfortable by 
my prolonged dejection, made a 
pretences-oL bein ‘anxious that. I 
a should go to Dover, to see that all 
was working well at the cottage, 
which was let ; and to conclude an agree- 





pig 


A ment, with the same tenant, for a longer 


term of occupation. Janet was drafted into 
tlie: Serviceol Mlrs. Stiohe, where =I -saw. her 
every day. She had been undecided, on leaving 
Dover, whether or no to give the finishing touch 
to that renunciation of mankind in which she 
had been educated, by marrying a pilot; but 
she decided against that venture. Not so much 
for the sake of principle, I believe, as because 
she happened not to like him. 

Although it required an effort to leave Miss 
Mills, I fell rather willingly to my aunt’s pre- 
tence, as a means of enabling me to pass a few 
tranquil hours with Agnes. I consulted the 
good Doctor relative to an absence of three 
days; and the Doctor wishing me to take that 
relaxation,—he wished me to take more; but 
my energy could not bear that,—I made up my 
mind to go. 

As to the Commons, I had no great occasion 
to be particular about my duties in that quarter. 
To say the truth, we were getting in no very 
good odour among the tip-top proctors, and 
were rapidly sliding down to but a doubtful 
position. ‘The business had been indifferent 
under Mr. Jorkins, before Mr. Spenlow’s time ; 
and although it had been quickened by the m- 
fusion of new blood, and by the display which 
Mr. Spenlow made, still it was not established 
on a sufficiently strong basis to bear, without 
being shaken, such a blow as the sudden loss of 
its active manager. It fell off very much. Mr. 
Jorkins, notwithstanding his reputation in the 
firm, Was an easy-going, incapable sort of man, 
whose reputation out of doors was not calculated 
to back itup, Dwastirned overto him now, 
and when I saw him take his snuff and let the 
business go, 1 regretted my aunt’s thousand 
pounds more than ever. 


But this was not the worst of it. There were 


a number of hangers-on and outsiders about the 
Commons, who, “without being proctors them- 
selves, dabbled in common-form business, and 
got it done by real proctors, who lent their 
names in consideration of a share in the spoil ; 
—and there were a good many of these too, As 
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our house now wanted business on any terms, 
we joined this noble band ; and threw out lures 
to the hangers-on and outsiders, to bring their 
business to us. Marriage licences and small 
probates were what we all looked for, and what 
paid us best; and the competition for these ran 
very high indeed. Kidnappers and inveiglers 
were planted in all the avenues of entrance to 
the Commons, with instructions to do their utmost 
to cut off all persons in mouming, and all gen- 
tlemen with anything bashful in their appearance, 
and entice them to the offices in which their 
respective employers were interested ; which in- 
structions were so well observed, that I myself, 
before I was known by sight, was twice hustled 
into the premises of our principal opponent. 
The conflicting interests of these touting gentle- 
men being of a nature to irritate their feelings, 
personal collisions took place; and the Com- 
mons was even scandalised by our principal 
inveigler (who had formerly been in the wine 
trade, and afterwards in the sworn brokery line) 
walking about for some days with a black eye. 
Any one of these scouts used to think nothing 
of politely assisting an old lady in black out of 
a vehicle, killing any proctor whom she inquired 
for, representing his employer as the lawful suc- 
cessor and representative of that proctor, and 
bearing the old lady off (sometimes’ greatly 
affected) to his employer’s office. Many cap- 
tives were brought to me in this way. As to 
marriage licences, the competition rose to such 
a pitch, that a shy gentleman in want of one, 
had nothing to do but submit himself to the 
first inveigler, or be fought for, and become the 
prey of the strongest. One of our clerks, who 
was an outsider, used, in the height of this con- 
test, to sit with his hat on, that he might be 
ready to rush out and swear before a surrogate 
any victim who was brought in. The system of 
inveigling continues, I believe, to this day. The 
last time I was in the Commons, a civil, able- 
bodied person in a white apron pounced out 
upon me from a doorway, and whispering the 
word “ Marriage-licence” in my ear, was with 
great difficulty prevented from taking me up in 
his arms and lifting me into a proctor's. 

lrom this digression, let me proceed to Dover. 

I found everything in a satisfactory state at 
the cottage; and was enabled to gratify my 
aunt exceedingly by reporting that the tenant 
inherited her feud, and waged incessant war 
against donkeys. Having settled the little 
business I had to transact there, and slept there 
one night, I walked on to Canterbury carly 
in the morning. It was now winter again ; 
and the fresh, cold, windy day, and the 





sweeping downland, brightened up my hopes 
eclittle: 

Coming into Canterbury, I loitered through 
the old streets with a sober pleasure that calmed 
my spirits, and eased my heart. There were the 
old signs, the old names over the shops, the old 
people serving in them. It appeared so long, 
since I had been a schoolboy there, that I won- 
dered the place was so little changed, unti} I 
reflected how httle I was changed myself. 
Strange to say, that quiet influence which was 
inseparable in my mind from Agnes, seemed to 
pervade even the city where she dwelt. The 
venerable cathedral towers, and the old jack- 
daws and rooks, whose airy voices made them 
more retired than perfect silence would have 
done; the battered gateways, once stuck full 
with statues, long thrown down, and crumbled 
away, like the reverential pilgrims who had gazed 
upon them; the still nooks, where the ivied 
growth of centuries crept over gabled ends and 
ruined walls; the ancient houses, the pastoral 
landscape of field, orchard, or garden; every- 
where—on everything—I felt the same serener 
air, the same calm, thoughtful, softening spirit. 

Arrived at Mr. Wickfield’s house, I found, in 
the httle lower room on the ground floor, where 
Unah Heep had been of old accustomed to sit, 
Mr. Micawber plying his pen with great assiduity. 
He was dressed in a legal-looking suit of black, 
and loomed, burly and large, in that small office. 

Mr. Micawber was extremely glad to see me, 
but a little confused too. He would have con- 
ducted me immediately into the presence of 
Unah, but I declined. 

“T know the house of old, you recollect,” 


said I, “and will find my way up-stairs. How 
do you like the law, Mr. Micawber ?” 
“Ny dear Copperkeld,” he rephed; “"To<a 


man possessed of the higher imaginative powers, 
the objection to legal studies is the amount of 
detail which they mvolve. Even in our pro- 
fessional correspondence,” said Mr. Micawber, 
glancing at some Ictters he was writing, “ the 
mind is not at hberty to soar to any exalted form 
of expression. Still it is a great pursuit. A 
great pursuit !” 

He then told me that he had become the 
tenant of Uriah Heep’s old house; and that 
Mrs. Micawber would be delighted to receive 
me, once more, under her own roof. 

“Tt is humble,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘to quote 
a favourite expression of my friend Heep ; but 
it may prove the stepping-stone to more ambi- 
tious domiciliary accommodation.” 

I asked him whether he had reason, so far, to 
be satisfied with his friend Heep’s treatment of 
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lim? Fle got up to ascertain if the door were 
close shut, before he rephed, in a lower voice : 
“My dear Copperfield, a man who labours 
under the pressure of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, Is, avith the generality of people, at a 
disadvantage. ‘That disadvantage is not dimi- 
nished, when that pressure necessitates the 
drawing of stipendiary emoluments, before those 


emoluments are strictly due and payable. All I 
can say is, that my friend Heep has responded 
larly refer, in a manner calculated to redound 
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“Do you see much of Mr. Wickfield?” I 
asked, to change the subject. 

* Not much,” said Mr. Micawber, shghtingly. 
Mare Wickfield’ 1s, I dare say,.a man: of very 
excellent intentions ; but he is—in short, he is 
obsolete.” 

“Tam afraid his partner seeks to make him 
so; sarc. 

“My dear Copperfield !” returned Mr. Micaw- 
ber, after some uneasy evolutions on his stool, 
‘allow me to offer a remark | vam here; iv a 
capacity of confidence. I am here, in a position 
of trust. ‘The discussion of some topics, even 
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equally to the honour of his head, and of his 
heart.” 

“T should not have supposed him to be very 
free with his money cither,” I observed. 

“Pardon me!” said Mr. Micawber, with an 
ar of constraint, “I speak of my friend Heep 
as I have experience.” 

‘Tam glad your experience is so favourable,” 
IT returned. 

“You are very obliging, my dear Copper- 
field,” said Mr. Micawber; and hummed a 
tune. 





‘*T STOOD FACE TO FACE WITH MR. PEGGOTTY!”’ 


with Mrs. Micawber herself (so long the partner 
of my various vicissitudes, and a woman of a 
remarkable lucidity of intellect), is, I am led ta 
consider, incompatible with the functions now 
devolving on me. I would therefore take the 
liberty of suggesting that in our friendly inter- 
course—which I trust will never be disturbed ! 
—we draw a line. On one side of this line,” 
said Mr. Micawber, representing it on the desk 
with the office ruler, “1s the whole range: of 
the human intellect, with a trifling exception ; 
on thé other, zs that exception; that is to say, 
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all belonging and appertaining therennto. 1 
trust I give no ofience to the companion of my 
youth, in subnutting this proposition to his cooler 
pment e 

‘Vhough TI saw an uneasy change in Mr. Micaw- 
ber. which sat tightly on him, as if his new 
‘Juties were a mishit, I felt I had no right to be 
offended, My telling him so appeared to relieve 
nim; and he shook hands with me. 

“Tam charmed, Copperfield,’ said Mr. Micaw- 
bere let ule Assire- you, with Niiss Wickheld: 
She is a very superior young lady, of very re- 
markable attractions, graces, and virtues. Upon 
my honour,’ said My. Micawber, indefinitely 
kissing his hand and bowing with his gentcelest 
aur, * 1 do Homage to Miss Wickfield ! Hem!” 

“Tam eladsef that at least,’ said ¥, 

“Tf you had not assured us, my dear Copper- 
field, on the occasion of that agreeable afternoon 
we had the happiness of passing with you, that 
I), was your favourite letter,” said Mr. Micawber, 
“T should unquestionably have supposed that 
\. had: been so.” 

We have all some experience of a feeling, 
that comes over us occasionally, of what we are 
saying and doing having been said and done 
before, in a remote time—of our having been 
surrounded, dim ages ago, by the same faces, 
objects, and circumstances—- of our knowing per- 
‘ectly what will be said next, as if we suddenly 
remembered it! I never had this mysterious 
impression more strongly in my life, than before 
he uttered those words. 

I took my leave of Mr. Micawber, for the 
time, charging him with my best remembrances 
to all at home. As I left him, resuming his 
stool and his pen, and rolling his head in 
his stock, to get it into easier writing order, I 
clearly perceived that there was something in- 
terposed between him and me, since he had 
come into his new functions, which prevented 
our getting at cach other as we used to do, 
and quite altered the character of our inter- 
CuUrse, 

‘There was no one in the quaint old drawing- 
room, though it presented tokens of Mrs. IIcep’s 
whereabout. I looked into the room still be- 
longing to Agnes, and saw her sitting by the 
fe, at a pretty old-fashioned desk she had, 

Piuing. 

My darkening the light made her look up. 
What a pleasure tu be the cause of that bright 
change in her attentive face, and the object of 
that swect regard and welcome ! 

“Ah, Agnes!” said 1, when we were sitting 
together, side by side; “I have missed you so 
much lately +” 
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“Indeed ?” she replied. “Again! And so 
Sseoi?” 

I shook my head. 

* 7] don't know how it is, Agnes; I seem to 
want some faculty of mind that I ought to have. 
You were so much in the habit of thinking for 
me. in the happy old days here, and I came so 
naturally to you for counsel and support, that I 
really think [ have missed acquiring it.” 

 Amdowhat is. 1b?” satd:.Nenes, cheerfully. 

“Edom et know whatto callig’ Ll replied: “1 
think I am carnest and persevering ?” 

“al ainestre-of1t.” said svenes, 

* And patient, Agnes?” I inquired, with a 
little hesitation. 

“Ves,” returned Agnes, laughing. 
Mell? 

And yet said "OE ceteso:- miserable and 
worried, and am so unsteady and irresolute in 
my power of assuring myself, that I know I 
must want—shall I call it—rehanee, of some 
kind ?” 

“ Call it so, if you will,” said Agnes. 

“Well” datetumeds “See here: Youccone 
to London, I rely on you, and I have an object 
and a cotrse atonce, Ll anidriven-ottof it, I 
come here, ands me aanoment: 1 feel ar “altered 
person. The circumstances that distressed me 
are not changed, since I came into this room ; 
but an influence comes over me in that short 
interval that alters me, oh, how much for the 
better What iMite What 1s. your ssccret, 
Agnes 2?” 

Her head was bent down, looking at the fire. 

SSescihesoll stern said. “ent iad, 
when I say it was always the same in little things 
as if 18 In greater ones. My old troubles were 
nonsense, and now they are serious ; but when- 
ever T have gone away from my adopted sister—” 

Agnes looked up—with such a Heavenly 
face !—and gaye me her hand, which I kissed. 

= Sahenever [Mave note had: sou, Zones, "to 
advise and approve in the beginning, T have 
seemed to go wild, and to get into all sorts of 
difficulty, When I have come to you, at last 
G51 have always done), TP have‘come to. peace 
and happiness. FT come home, now, like a tired 
traveller, and find such a blessed sense of rest!” 

LD fel so leeply what) sak it atiectedi me so 
sincerely; that my voice failed, and 1 covered 
my Jace with my hand, and broke into tears. I 
write the truth. Whatever contradictions and 
inconsistencies there were within me, as there 
are within so many of us; whatever might have 
been so different.and so much better; whatever 
] had done, in which I had perversely wandered 
away from the voice of my own heart; I knew 
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nothing of. J only knew that I was fervently in 
eamest, when I felt the rest and peace of having 
‘Agnes near me. 

In her placid sisterly manner ; with her beam- 
ing eyes; with her tender voice ; and with that 
sweet composure, which had long ago made the 
house that held her quite a sacred place to me ; 
she soon won me from this weakness, and led 
me on to tell all that had happened since our 
last meeting. 

* And there is not another word to tell, Agnes,” 
said I, when I had made an end of my confidence. 
‘“ Now, my reliance is on you.” 

“ But it must not be on me, Trotwood,” re- 
turned Agnes, with a pleasant smile. “It must 
be on some once else.” 

“Ons Dora said I, 

** Assuredly.” 

“Why, I have not mentioned, Agnes,” said I, 
a little embarrassed, “that Dora is rather diff- 
cult to—I would not, for the world, say, to rely 
upon, because she ts the soul of purity and truth 
—but rather difficult to—I hardly know how to 
express it, really, Agnes. She 1s a timid little 
thing, and easily disturbed and frightened. Some 
time ago, before her father’s death, when I 
thought it right to mention to her—but [’ll tell 
you, if you will bear with me, how it was.” 

Accordingly, I told Agnes about my declara- 
tion of poverty, about the cookery-book, the 
housekeeping accounts, and all the rest of it. 

‘Oh, ‘Trotwood !” she remonstrated, with a 
smile. “Just your old headlong way! You 
might have been in earnest in striving to get on 
in the world, without being so very sudden 
with a timid, loving, inexperienced girl. Poor 
Dor 

I never heard such sweet forbearing kindness 
expressed in a voice, as she expressed in mak- 
ing this reply. It was as if I had seen her 
admiringly and tenderly embracing Dora, and 
tacitly reproving me, by her considerate protec- 
tion, for my hot haste in fluttering that little 
heart. -It wasiasif I had-seen Dora; invall her 
fascinating artlessness, caressing Agnes, and 
thanking her, and coaxingly appealing against 
me, and loving me with all her childish inno- 
cence. 

I felt so grateful to Agnes, and admired her 
so! I saw those two together, in a bright 
perspective, such well-associated friends, each 
adorning the other so much! 

“What ought I to do then, Agnes?” I in- 
quired, after looking at the fire a little while. 
“What would it be right to do?” 

“TY think,” said Agnes, “that the honourable 
course to take, would be to write to those two 
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ladies. Don’t you think that any secret course 
is an unworthy one ?” 

ees. sl jercthink $0,” said: 

“T am poorly qualified to judge of such 
matters,” replied Agnes, with a modest hesita- 
tion, * but 1 certainly fecl—in short, I feel that 
your being secret and clandestine, is not being 
like yourself.” 

“Vake mysclf, in the too high opinion you 
have of me, Agnes, I am afraid,” said I. 

“ Take yourself, in the candour of your nature,” 
she returned ; “and therefore I would write to 
those two ladies. I would relate, as plainly and 
as openly as possible, all that has taken place ; 
and I would ask their permission to visit some- 
times, at their house. Considering that you arc 
young, and striving for a place in life, I think it 
would be well to say that you would readily 
abide by any conditions they might impose 
upon you. I would entreat them not to dismiss 
your request, without a reference to Dora; and 
to discuss it with her when they should think 
the time suitable. I would not be too vehe- 
ment,” said Agnes, gently, ‘or propose too 
much. I would trust to my fidelity and perse- 
verance-—and to Dora.” 

“ But if they were to frighten Dora again, 
Agnes, by speaking to her,” said I. “ And if 
Dora were to cry, and say nothing about me !” 

“Ts that likely?” inquired Agnes, with the 
same sweet consideration in her face. 

““God bless her, she is as easily scared as a 
bird,” said. 7: **I¢-might be? “Or if the: two 
Miss Spenlows (elderly ladies of that sort are 
odd characters sometimes) should not be likely 
persons to address in that way!” 

“Y¥ don’t think, Trotwood,” returned Agnes, 
raising her soft eyes to mine, “ I would consider 
that. Perhaps it would be better only to con- 
sider whether it 1s right to do this ; and, if it is, 
to do it.” 

I had no longer any doubt on the subject. 
With a lightened heart, though with a profound 
sense of the weighty importance of my task, I 
devoted the whole afternoon to the composition 
of the draft of this letter; for which great pur- 
pose, Agnes relinquished her desk tome. But 
first I went down-stairs to see Mr. Wickfeld 
and Uriah Heep. 

I found Uriah in possession of a new, plaster- 
smelling office, built out in the garden ; looking 
extraordinarily mean, in the midst of a quantity 
of books and papers. He received me in his 
usual fawning way, and pretended not to have 
heard of my arrival from Mr, Micawber ; a pre- 
tence I took the liberty of disbelieving. He 
accompanied me into Mr. Wickfield’s room, 
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which was the shadow of its former self—having 
been divested of a variety of convemences, for 
the accommodation of the new partner—and 
stood before the fire, warming his back, anc 
shaving his chin with his bony hand, while Mr. 
Wickfield and I exchanged greetings. 

“Vou stay with us, Trotwood, while you 
remain in. Canterbury?” said <Alr. Wiekfield, 
not without a glance at Uriah for his approval. 

“Ts there room for me?” said I. 

“TJ am sure, Master Copperfield—I should 
say Mister, but the other comes so natural,” 
said Uriah,—“<1 would turn out of your old 
room with pleasure, if rwould be-agreeable.” 

“SOMO, SAldeNia WICkKHele” -o A hy should 
you be inconvenienced 2? There’s another room. 
There’s another room.” 

: Oh, but you know,” returned Uniah, with a 
rin, I should really be delighted !” 

To cut the matter short, I “said I would have 
the other room or none at all; so it was settled 
that I should have the other room: and, taking 
my leave of the firm until dinner, I went up- 
stairs again. 

I had hoped to have no other companion 
than Agnes. But Mrs. Heep had asked per- 
mission to bring herself and her knitting near 
the fire, in that room ; on pretence of its having 
an aspect more favourable for her rheumatics, 
as the wind then was, than the drawing-room or 
dining-parlour, ‘Though I could almost have 
consigned her to the mercies of the wind on 
the topmost pinnacle of the Cathedral, without 
remorse, I made a virtue of necessity, and gave 
her a friendly salutation, 

“Tm-umbly thankiul 16 you; sir,” sard Ars; 
Heep, in acknowledgment of my inquiries con- 
cerning her health, * but I'm only pretty well. 
I haven’t much to boast of. If I could see my 
Uriah well settled im life, I couldn't expect 
much more I think. How do you think my 
Ury looking, sir?” 

I thought him looking as villanous as ever, 
and I replied that I saw no change in him. 

““Oh, don’t you think he’s changed?” said 
Nirs. Heep. © There I must umbly beg leave 
to differ from you. Don't you sce a thinness in 
him?” 

“ Not more than usual,” I replied. 

“Dont you though!” ‘said. Nrs,. Heep. 
“But you don't take notice of him with a 
mother’s eye !” 

lis mother'seye was anevil eye: to the rest 
of the world, I thought as it met mine, howso- 
ever affectionate to him; and I believe she and 
her son were devoted to one another. It passed 
me, and went on to Agnes. 
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“Don't vou sec acwasting anda wearing in 
him, Miss Wickfield?” inquired Mrs. Heep. 

“ No,” said Agnes, quietly pursuing the work 
ow which -she>wwas’ engaged. “> Yow are* too 
solicitous abont him. He ts very well.” 

Mrs. Heep, with a prodigious sniff, resumed 
her knitting. 

She never left off, or left us for a moment. 
I had arrived early in the day, and we had still 
three or four hours before dinner; but she sat 
there, plying her knitting-needles as monoto- 
nously as an hour-glass might have poured out 
its sands, She sat-on-one.side of the hres 3 
sat at the desk in front of it; a little beyond 
me, on the other side, sat Agnes. Whensoever, 
slowly pondering over my letter, I lifted up my 
eyes, and meeting the thoughtful face of Agnes, 

saw it clear, and beam encouragement upon me, 
with its own angelic expression, I was conscious 
presently of the evil eye passing me, and going 
on to her, and coming back to me again, and 
dropping furtively upon the knitting. What 
the knitting was, I don’t know, not being 
learheciim thatarts butat looked hke: a wer 
and as she worked away with those Chinese 
chopsticks of knitting-needles, she showed 
the firelight lke an ill-looking enchantress, 
balked as yet by the radiant goodness oppe- 
site, but getting ready for a cast of her net by- 
and-by. 

At dinner she maintained her watch, with the 
same unwinking eyes. After dinner, her son 
took his turn; and when Mr. Wickfield, him- 
self, and I were left alone together, leered at 
me, and writhed until I could hardly bear it. 
In the drawing-room, there was the mother 
knitting and watching again. All the time that 
Agnes sang and played, the mother sat at the 
piano. Once she asked for a particular ballad, 
which she said her Ury (who was yawning ina 
great: chair) doted: ons and. at antervals -she 
looked round at him, and reported to Agnes 
that he was in raptures with the music. But 
she hardly ever spoke—I question if she ever 
did—without making some mention of him. = It 
was evident to me that this was the duty assigned 
to her, 

This lasted until bedtime. To have seen the 
mother and son, like two great bats hanging 
over the whole house, and darkening it with 
their ugly forms, made me so imcomfortable, 
that I would rather have remained down-stairs, 
knitting and all, than gone to bed. I hardly 
got any sleep. Next day the knitting and 
watching began again, and lasted all day. 

I had not an opportunity of speaking to 
Agnes, for ten minutes. I could barely show 
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her my letter. I proposed to her to walk out 
with me; but Mrs. Heep repeatedly complaining 
that she was worse, Agnes charitably remained 
within, to bear her company. ‘Towards the 
twilight I went out by myself, musing on what I 
ought to do, and whether I was justified in 
withholding from Agnes, any longer, what Uriah 
Heep had told mein London ; for that began 
to trouble me again, very much. 

I had not walked out far enough to be quite 
clear of the town, upon the Ramsgate road, 
where there was a good path, when I was hailed, 
through the dusk, by somebody behind me. 
The shambling figure, and the scanty great coat, 
were not to be mistaken. I stopped, and Uriah 
Heep came up. ; 

se NV caret 1.2 

“How fast you walk!” said he. “ My legs 
are pretty long, but you’ve given ‘em quite a job.” 

“Where are you going?” said I, 

“T am coming with you, Master Copperfield, 
if you'll allow me the pleasure of a walk with 
an old acquaintance.” Saying this, with a jerk 
of his body, which might have been either pro- 
pitiatory or derisive, he fell into step beside 
me. 

“ Uriah!” said I, as civilly as I could, after 
a. silence. 

“‘ Master Copperfield !” said Uriah. 

“To tell you the truth (at which you will not 
be offended), I came out to walk alone, because 
I have had so much company.” 

He looked at me sideways, and said with his 
hardest grin, You mean mother.” 

‘Why yes 1 do,” -said-F. 

“Ah! But you know we're so very umble,” 
he returned. “And having such a knowledge 
of our own umbleness, we must really take care 
that we’re not pushed to the wall by them as 
isn’t umble. All stratagems are fair in love, 
sit 

Raising his great hands until they touched 
his chin, he rubbed them softly, and softly 
chuckled ; looking as hke a malevolent baboon, 
I thought, as anything human could look. 

“You see,” he said, still hugging himself in 
that unpleasant way, and shaking his head at 
me, “you're quite a dangerous rival, Master 
Copperfield. You always was, you know.” 

“Do you set a watch upon Miss Wickfield, 
and make her home no home, because of me?” 
said I, 

“Oh! Master Copperfield ! 
arsh words,” he rephed. 

“Put my meaning into any words you hike,” 
said I. “ You know what it is, Uriah, as well 
as Iedow 
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“Oh, no! You must put it into words,” he 
said. ‘ Oh, really! I couldn’t myself.” 

‘Do you suppose,” said I, constraining my- 
self to be very temperate and quiet with him, 
on account of Agnes, “that I regard Miss 
Wickfield otherwise than as a very dear sister?” 

“Well, Master Copperfield,” he replied, 
“you perceive Tam not bound to answer that 
question. You may not, you know. But then, 
you see, you may !” 

Anything to equal the low cunning of his 
visage, and of his shadowless eyes without the 
ghost of an eyelash, I never saw. 

“Come then) said J.» dorthe sake ob 
Miss Wickfield-———” 

“My Agnes!” he exclaimed, with a sickly, 
angular contortion of himself. “Would you 
be so good as call her Agnes, Master Copper- 
field 1” 

“For the sake of Agnes Wickfield—Heaven 
bless her!” 

“Thank you for that blessing, Master Cop- 
perfield !” he interposed. 

“T will tell you what I should, under any 
other circumstances, as soon have thought of 
telling to—Jack Ketch.” 

“To who, sir?” said Uriah, stretching out 
his neck, and shading his ear with his hand. 

“To the hangman,” I returned. ‘* The most 
unlikely person I could think of ”—though his 
own face had suggested the allusion quite as a 
natural sequence. ‘J am engaged to another 
young lady. I hope that contents you.” 

“ Upon your soul?” said Uniah. 

I was about indignantly to give my assertion 
the confirmation he required, when he caught 
hold of my hand, and gave it a squeeze. 

“ Oh, Master Copperfield,” he said. “If you 
had only had the condescension to return my 
confidence when I poured out the fulness of 
my art, the mght I put you so much out of the 
way by sleeping before your sitting-room fire, I 
never should have doubted you. As it is, I’m 
sure I’ll take off mother directly, and only too 
appy. I know you'll excuse the precautions of 
affection, won’t you? What a pity, Master 
Copperfield, that you didn’t condescend to 
return my confidence! I’m sure I gave you 
every opportunity. But you never have con- 
descended to me, as much as I could have 
wished. I know you have never liked me, as 
I have liked you !” 

All this time he was squeezing my hand with 
his damp fishy fingers, while I made every effort 
I decently could to get it away. But I was 
quite unsuccessful. He drew it under the 
sleeve of his mulberry-coloured great coat, and 
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1 walked on, almost upon compulsion, arm in 
arm with him. 

shall we dure? “san Ural. baysand-by 
whecling me face about towards the town, on 
which the early moon was now shining, silvering 
the distant windows. 

‘* Before we Icave the subject. vou ought to 
understand,” said I, breaking a pretty long 
silence, “that I believe Agnes Wickfield to be 
as farcabove 17) and: -asfar removed’ frony ‘all 
veur aspirations, as that moon herself!” 

*Veacetul.! avin t.she said nah. “* Very 
Now confess, Master Copperfield, that sou 
havent hkesme-quiteas 1 have diked you. Al 
along youve thought me too nmble now, I 
shouldn’t wonder 2?” 

“lam not fond of professions of humility,” 
I returned, “ or professions of anything else.” 

“There: now!” sank Uriah, looking: abby 
and lead-coloured in the moonlight. ‘ Didn’t 
I know it! But how little you think of the 
rightful umbleness of a person in my station, 
Master Copperfield! Father and me was both 
brought up at a foundation school for boys; 
and mother, she was likewise brought up at a 
public, sort of charitable, establishment. They 
taught us all a deal of umbleness—not much 
clse that I know of, from morning to night. We 
was to be umble to this person, and umble to 
that; and to pull off our caps here, and to 
make bows there; and always to know our 
place, and abase ourselves before our betters. 
And we had such a lot of betters! Father got 
the monitor-medal by being umble. So did I. 
lather got made a sexton by being umble. He 
had the character, among the gentlefolks, of 
being such a well-behaved man, that they were 
determined to bring himin. ‘Be umble, Uriah,’ 
says father to me, ‘and you'll get on. It was 
what was always being dinned into you and me 
at school; it’s what goes down best. Be umble,’ 
says father, ‘and you'll do!’ And really it 
ain’t done bad !” 

It was the first time it had ever occurred to 
me, that this detestable cant of false humility 
night have originated out of the Heep family. 
I had seen the harvest, but had never thought 
of the seed. 

“When [was quite a young boy,” said Uriah, 
* I got to know what umbleness did, and I took 
to it. IL ate umble pie with an appetite. I 
stopped at the umble point of my Icarning, and 
says I, ‘Hold hard!? When you offered to 
teach me Latin, I knew better.‘ People like 
to be above you,’ says father, ‘keep yourself 
down.’ Tam very umble to the present moment, 


Master Copperficld, but I’ve got alittle power!” 








And he said all this—1 knew, as I saw his 
face in the moonlight—- that I might understand 
he was resolved to recompense himseli by using 
his power. T had never doubted Is meanness, 
lus craft and malice ; but I fully; comprehended 
now, for the first time, what a base, unrelenting, 
and revengeful spirit must have becn engen- 
dered by this early, and this long, suppression. 

This account of himself was so far attended 
with an agreeable result, that it led to his with- 
drawing his hand in order that he might have 
another hug of himself under the chin. Once 
apart. tronr him, owas detenmmed io. keep 
apart; and we walked back, side by side, say- 
iIne-very hittle nore bythe sway: 

Whether his spirits were clevated by the com- 
munication I had made to him, or by his having 
indulged in this retrospect, I don't know ; but 
they were raised by some influence. He talked 
more at dinner than was usual with him; asked 
his mother (off duty from the moment of our 
re-entering the house) whether he was not 
growing too old for a bachelor; and once 
looked at Agnes so, that I would have given all 
I had for leave to knock him down, 

When we three males were left alone after 
dinner, he got into a more adventurous state. 
He had taken little or no wine; and I pre- 
sume it was the mere insolence of triumph that 
was upon him, flushed perhaps by the tempta- 
tion my presence furnished to its exhibition. 

I had observed yesterday that he tned to 
entice Mr. Wickfield to drink ; and interpreting 
the look which Agnes had given me as she 
went out, had limited myself to one glass, and 
then proposed that we should follow her, I 
would have done so again to-day; but Uniah 
was too quick for me. 

“Ve seldom see our present visitor, sir,” he 
said, addressing Mr. Wickfield, sitting, such a 
contrast 10 hiumneaethe end of the table, and I 
should propose to give him welcome in another 
glass or two of wine, if you have no objections. 
Mr. Copperfield, your clth and appiness !” 

I was obliged to make a show of taking the 
hand he stretched across to me; and then, with 
very different emotions, I took the hand of the 
broken gentleman, his partner. 

‘Cone, tellows partner, said “Uriah, “at 1 
may take the liberty—now, suppose you give 
us something or another appropriate to Copper- 
field 1” 

I pass over Mr. .Wickfield’s proposing my 
aunt, his proposing Mr. Dick, his proposing 
Doctors’ Commons, his proposing Uriah, his 
drinking everything twice ; his consciousness of 
his own weakness, the ineffectual effort that he 
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made against it; the struggle between his shame 
in Uriah’s deportment, and his desire to con- 
ciate him; the manifest exultation with which 
Uriah twisted and turned, and held lim up 
lasoreine; Ttniadevine- sick at heart tonsee, 
and my hand recoils from writing 1 

“Come, fellow partner ! " said Uriah act, 
“7'll give you another one, and I umbly ask for 
bumpers, seeing I intend to make it the divinest 
ob hersex.” 

Her father had his empty glass in his hand. 
I saw him set it down, look at the picture she 
was so like, put his hand to his forehead, and 
shrink back in his elbow-chanr. 

“T’m an umble individual to give you her 
clth,” proceeded Uriah, * but I admire—adore 
hers: 

No physical pain that her father’s grey head 
could have borne, I think, could have been 
more terrible to me, than the mental endurance 
I saw compressed now within both his hands. 

“ Agnes,” said Uriah, either not regarding 
him, or not knowing what the nature of his ac- 
tion was, ‘‘ Agnes Wickfield is, I am safe to say, 
the divinest of her sex. May I speak out, 
among friends? ‘To be her father is a proud 
distinction, but to be her usband—” 

Spare me from ever again hearing such a cry, 
as that with which her father rose up from the 
table! 

“What's the matter?” said Unah, turning 
of .a.déadly-colour:. ““Youw ate not gone mad; 
afterall, aw. Wickfield, L:hope? If I say I've 
an ambition to make your Agnes my Agnes, I 
have as good a right to it as another man. I 
have a better right to it than any other man!” 

I had my arms round Mr. Wickfield, imploring 
him by everything that I could think of, oftenest 
of all by his love for Agnes, to calm himself a 
little. He was mad for the moment; tearing 
out his hair, beating his head, trying to force me 
from him and to force himself from me, not 
answering a word, not looking at or seeing any 
one ; blindly striving for he knew not what, his 
face all staring and distorted—a frightful spec- 
tacle. 

I conjured him, incoherently, but in the most 
impassioned manner, not to abandon himself to 
this wildness, but to hear me. I besought him 
to think of Agnes, to connect me with Agnes, to 
recollect how Agnes and J had grown up to- 
gether, how I honoured her and loved her, how 
she was his pride and joy. I tried to bring her 
idea before him in any form; I even reproached 
him with not having firmness to spare her the 
knowledge of such a scene as this. I may have 
effected something, or his wildness may have 
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spent itself; Lut by degrees he struggled less 
and began to look at me—strangely at first, then 
with recognition in his eves. At length he said, 
“1 know, “Trotwood. Aly darling child and 
you——I know! But look at him !” 

Hie pointed to Unah, pale and glowering in 
a-comer, evidently very ‘rauch out in his calc u- 
Jations, and taken by surprise, 

“Louk at my torturer, hereplicd, “ Belore 
him T have step by step abandoned name and 
reputation, peace and quict, house and home.” 

“JT have*kept your name and reputation: for 
you, and your peace and quiet, and your house 
and home too,” said Uriah, with a sulky, hur- 
ried, defeated air of compromise. “ Don’t be 
foolish, Min, Wickheld, If [have gone a little 
beyond what you were prepared for, I can go 
back, I suppose? There's no harm done.” 

“T looked for single motives in every one,” 
said Mr. Wickfield, “and I was satisfied I had 
bound him to me by motives of interest. But 
see what he is—oh, see what he is!” 

ss You had better stop him, Copperfield, if you 
can,” cried Uriah, with his long fore-finger point- 
ing ‘towards me. “ He'll say something ‘presently 
—ariind you !—he’ll be sorry to have said after- 
wards, and you’ll be sorry to have heard!” 

“ Tl say anything!” cried Mr. Wickfield, with 
a desperate air. “Why should I not be in all 
the world’s power if I am in yours?” 

“Mind! I tell you!” said Uriah, continuing 
to warn me. ‘If you don’t stop his mouth, 
youre not his frend! Why shouldn’t you be 
in all the world’s power, Mr. Wickfield? Be- 
cause you have got a daughter. You and me 
know what we know, don’t we? Let sleeping 
dogs lie—who wants to rouse ’em? I dont. 
Can’t you see Lamas umble as I can be? I 
tell you, if I’ve gone too far, I’m sorry. What 
would you have, sir?” 

“Oh, Trotwood, Trotwood!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wickfield, wringing his hands. ‘‘ What I have 
come down to be, since I first saw you in this 
house! I was on my downward way then, but 
the dreary, dreary road I have travelled since! 
Weak indulgence has ruined me. Indulgence in 
remembrance, and indulgence in forgetfulness. 
My natural grief for my child’s mother turned 
to disease ; my natural love for my child turned 
to disease. I have infected everything I[ 
touched. I have brought misery on what I 
dearly love, I know— You know! I thought it 
possible that I could truly love one creature in 
the world, and not love the rest; I thought it 
possible that I could truly mourn ‘for one crea- 
ture gone out of the world, and not have some 
part in the grief of all who mourned. Thus the 
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lessons of my if ife have been perverted! Ihave 
preyed on my own morbid coward heart, and it 
has preyed on me. Sordid in my grief, sordid in 
my love, sordid in my miserable escape from the 
darker side of both, oh see the ruin I am, and 
hate me, shun me!” 

He dropped into a chair, and weakly sobbed. 
The excitement into which he had been roused 
was leaving hin. Unah. «came out of his 
corner. 

‘I don't know all I have done, in my fatuity,” 

said Mr. Wickfield, putting out his hands, as if to 

depreeate my condemnation. ** /Ze knows best,” 
meaning Uniah Heep, “for he has always been 
at my elbow, w hispering me. You see the mill- 
stone that he is about my neck. You find him 
in my house, you find him in my_ business. 
You heard him but a little time ago. What 
need have. to.say more!” 

“You haven't need to say so much, nor half 
so much, nor anything at all,” observ ed Uniah, 
half defiant, and half fawning, “ You wouldn’t 
have: took. it wpso,; if 1t hadn't been: for the 
wine. You'll think better of it to- morrow, sir. 
It I have said too much, or more than I meant, 
what of it? I haven't stood by it!” 

The door opened, and Agnes, gliding in, 
without a vestige of colour in her face, put her 
arm around his neck, and steadily said, Panay 
youarenot well. Come-with me.” He laid his 
head upon her shoulder, as if he were oppressed 
with heavy shame, and went out with her. Her 
eyes met mine for but an instant, yet I saw how 
much she knew of what had passed, 

“ I didn’t expect he’d cut up so rough, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah. “ But it’s nothing. 
I'll be friends with him to-morrow. It’s for his 
good. I’m umbly anxious for his good;” 

1 gave him no answer, and went up-stairs into 
the quiet room where Agnes had so often sat 
esi me at my books. Nobody came near me 
until late at night. I took up a book and tried 
tovread:. . I heard the clock stnke twelve, and 
was still reading, without knowing what I read, 
when Agnes touched me. 

“You will be going early in the morning, 
‘Trotwood! Let us say good-bye, now |” 

She had been weeping, but her face then was 
so calm and beautiful! 

“Tleaven bless you!” she said, giving me her 
hand. 

“Dearest Nunes) ol retinhed,. «1 see Sot 
ask me not to “speak of to- night—but is there 
nothing tobe dione ?” 

There is God to trust in!” she replied. 
‘Can / do nothing—/, who come to you 
ak my poor sorrows : >» 
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“Aud matte mine so much lighter,” she re- 
pied, “Dear Trotwood, 10:7 

“Wear Agnes,” 1 said, “it as: “presumptuots 
for me, who am so poor in all in which you are 
so rich—goodness, resolution, all noble quahi- 
ties—to doubt or direct you; but you know how 
much I love you, and how much Iowe you. You 
will never sacrifice yourself to a mistaken sense 
oiduty? \Aenes?”’ 

More agitated fora moment than I had ever 
seen her; she took her hand from me, and moved 
a step back, 

* Say you have no such thought, dear Agnes ! 
Much more than sister! ‘Think of the priceless 
gift of such a heart as yours, of such a love as 
yours !” 

Oh! long, long afterwards, I saw that face 
rise up before me, with its momentary look, not 
wondering, not accusing, not regretting. Oh, 
long, long afterwards, I saw tha st look subside, as 
it did now, into the lov ely smile, with which she 
‘told me she had no fear for herself—I need have 
none for her—and parted from me by the name 
of Brother, and was gone ! 

It was dark in the. morning when I got upon 
the coach at the inn door. The day was just 
breaking when we were about to start, and then, 
as I sat “thinking of her, came strug eling up the 
coach side, through the mingled day and night, 
Uriah’s head. 

“ Copperfield !” said he, in a croaking whisper, 
as he hung by the iron on the roof, * i thought 
you'd be glad to hear before you went off, that 
there are no squares broke between us. T’ve 
been into his room already, and we’ve made it 
all smooth. Why, though Pm umble, I’m use- 
ful to hin, you know 5 and he understands his 
interest when he isn’t in liquor! What an 
agreeable man he ts, after all, Master Copper- 
nelie: 

I obliged myself :to-say that I wis glad tie 
had made his apology. 

Oh. tobe. sute lh caids sUrighiy <7\vhen. a 
person’s umble, you know, what's an apology ? 





po-ersy! “T-sayt J] suppose,’ withaljerk. “you 
have sometimes plucked a pear before it was 
ripe, Master Copperfield : as 

“supposes l have,” J replied. 

eo did’ iat lastaneht Sead (0 nahs “but 


itl] ripen yet! 
leant!” 

Profuse in his farewells, he got down again 
as the coachman got up. For anything | know, 
he was eating something to keep the raw 
morning air out; but, he made motions with 
his mouth as if the pear were nipe already, and 
he were smacking his lips over it. 


It only wants attending to. 
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CHAP PE, | amount of her discomposure might always be | 

| estimated by the duration of her walk. On this 
THE WANDERER. occasion she was so much disturbed in mind as | 

ou eS | to find it necessary to open the bedroom door, 


oi had a very serious conversation and make a course for herself, comprising the 
) im Buckingham Street that night, | full extent of the bedrooms from wall to wall ; 
about the domestic occurrences I | and while Mr. Dick and I sat quictly by the 
have detailed in the last chapter. | fire, she kept passing in and out, along this 
) My aunt was deeply interested in | measured track, at an unchanging pace, with the 
3 ~ them, and walked up and down | regularity of a clock-pendulum. 

| ‘ ay the room with her arms folded, for more When my aunt and I were left to ourselves by 
|; 2% than two hours afterwards. Whenever she | Mr. Dick’s going out to bed, Isat down to write 
| was particularly discomposed, she always | my letter to the two old ladies, 3y that time 
| 






performed one of these pedestrian feats; andthe | she was tired of walking, and sat by the fire 
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‘I WONDER WHY YOU EVER FELL IN LOVE WITH ME?” SAID DORA, BEGINNING ON ANUIHER LUTTON 
OF My CoAT. 
| my dear,” she would assure me with a nod 
| but Icamy fidgeted and sorry!” 
upon her knee, she suffered it to stand ne- | I had been too busy to observe, until after 
glected on the chimney-picce ; and, resting her | she was gone to bed, that she had left her 
left elbow on her right arm, and her chin on her | night-mixture, as she always called it, untasted 
left hand, looked thoughtfully at me. As often on the chimney-piece. She came to her door, 
as I raised my eyes from what I was about, | with even more than her usual affection of 


i met hers. ‘I am in the lovingest of tempers, | manner, when I knocked to acquaint her with 
DaAvibp COPPERFIELD, 19. 59 


of sitting in her usual manner, holding her glass 


ares 


| 
with her dress tucked up as usual. But instead 
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this discovers 3 Gut-only sank, 1 have: not the 
heart to take it, Trot, to-night,” and shovuk her 
head, and went in again. 

She read my letter to the two old ladies, in 
,, the morning, and approved of it. I posted it, 
and had nothme to clo then. but; want, as. qa 
beniteas scoukh tor the apie <1 was still vin 
this: state. of expectation, vanced had. been; f6r 
heathy? a. weeks when 1 Tet tne Doctors one 
snowy night, to walk home. 

It had been a bitter day, and a cutting north- 
|, cast wind had blown for some time. ‘The wind 

had gone down with the light, and so the snow 
ic) HM come Ont «Tu wisam heavy -setuled Sale 
recollect; in-ereat flakes + andl laycthick. ‘The 
noise of wheels and tread of people were as 
hushed, as if the streets had been strewn that 
depth with feathers. 
My shortest way home,—and I naturally took 
_, the shortest way on such a night—was through 
St. Alaris; aes “Now: the church: winek 
gives its name to the lane, stood in a less free 
situation at that time; there being no open 
space before it, and the lane winding down to 
the Strands. As. T passed: the. ‘steps of the 
portico, I encountered, at the corner, a woman's 
/| face. It looked in mine, passed across the 
narrow lane, and disappeared. I knew it. I 
|; had seen it somewhere. But I could not re- 
| member where. I had some association with it, 
,, that: struck upon any heart. direetl ys But Tavas 
thinking of anything clse when it came upon 
me, and was confused. 

On the steps of the church, there was the 
stooping figure of a man, who had put down 
some burden on the smooth snow, to adjust it ; 
my secing the face, and my seeing him, were 
simultaneous. I don’t think I had stopped in 
my surprise ; but, in any case, as I went on, he 
rose, turned, and came down towards me. I 
i; stoodiface tovdace with Ain Péeeotty | 
Shen Lf remenvbered. the woman. It -awas 
Martha, to whom Emily had given the money 
that night in the kitchen. Martha Endell 
side by side with whom, he would not have 
scen his dear niece, Ham had told me, for all 
the treasures wrecked in the sea. 

We shook hands heartily. At first neither of 
us could speak a word. 

“Mas Davy!” he sail, seripine. me ueht, 
“it do my art good to see you, sir. Well met, 
well mer” 
| “Well met, my dear old friend !” said I 
“YT had my thowts o’ coming to make in- 





quiration for you, sir, to-night,” he said, “but 
knowing as your aunt was living along wi’? you— 
for I've been down yonder—Yarmouth way—I 
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was: -aleend 1b was too: late. - —P “shonld. “Have 
come carly in the morning, sir, afore going 
away, 

ea aie: - Saiel X 

Hoop Sir, hie: replied, ppaheniy-shabine his 
licady Sain: away tOnorrow: 

“Where were you going now?” “Pasked, 

“Well.” he replied, shaking the snow out of 
his long hair, “ 1 was a going to turn in some- 
wheers.” 

In those days there was a side-entrance to 
the stable-yard of the Golden Cross, the inn so 
memorable to me in connection with his mis- 
fortune, nearly opposite to where we stood. I 
pointed out the gateway, put my arm through 
his, and we went across. “Iwo or three public- 
rooms opened out of the stable-yard; and 
looking into one of them, and finding it empty, 
and a good fire burning, I took him in there. 

When I saw him in the light, I observed, not 
only that his hair was long and ragged, but that 
his face was burnt dark by the sun. Tle was 
greyer, the lines in his face and forehead were 
deeper, and he had every appearance of liaving 
tolled and wandered through all varieties of 
weather = butthe looked very strong, and ke a 
man upheld by steadfastness of purpose, whom 
nothing could tire out. Efe shook the snow 
from his hat and clothes, and brushed it away 
from his face, while I was inwardly making 
these remarks. As he sate down opposite to 
me ata: table, “with dns back) to-tlie-door by 
which we had entered, he put out his rough 
hand again, and grasped mine warmly. 

Vi tell sony, Masa any. he: <sard == 
“wheer all I've been, and what-all we’ve heerd. 
Pye been turcanel we ve heerd Nite} Dnt) 
tellomu.” 

I rang the bell for something hot to drink. 
He would have nothing stronger than ale ; and 
while it was being brought, and being warmed 
at thesfire, he-sat thinking, “Theresa fine 
massive gravity in his face, I did not venture to 
disturb. 

“When she was a child,’ he said, hfung up 
his head soon after we were left alone, ‘she 
WSeulCio: dally tor mesa teal about. the sea; and 
about them coasts where the sea got to be dark 
blue, and to lay a shining and a shining in the 
sun. I thowt, odd times, as her father being 
drownded, made her think on it so much, I 
docn’t know, you see, but maybe she believed— 
or hoped—he had drifted out to them parts, 
where the flowers is always a blowing and the 
country bright.” 

“Tt is likely to have been a childish fancy,” I 
replied. 
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"When she was—lost,” said Mr. ene 
ol know elit ai ini, as heswould dake her 
to them countries. I knowd in my mind, as 
he’d have told her wonders of ’em, and how she 
was? to bea clady thecrs-and how de eoe her 
listen to him first, along o’ sech hke. When we 
see his mother, I know'd « jure swell ase lavas 
weht.  Laavent “teross: Shel to: Mrance, sand 
landed theer, as if Td fell down from the sky.” 

T saw the door move, and the snow drift im. 
Tsanit nove a: little mere, andcv hand’ softly 
interpose to keep if open. 

‘TJ found out an Enghsh geatleman, as was in 
authority,” said hi Pegsotiy, “ and told hin» I 
was a going to seck my niece. Fle got me them 
papers as I wanted fur to carry me through—l 
doen't rightly know how they’re called—and_ he 
would. have: wie: mie—inoney, bat that J. 4yas 
thankiul to. ave no néedcont ) thank dnm 
kind, forallhe done, ’'msure! ‘I've wrote afore 
you, hesays to mie,* and. 1 shall speak fo-imany 


Jas. will-eome that aray, ans many cn) know you, 


fur <istant from ‘here, when you're a- travelling 
alone.’ I told him, best as [ was able, what my 
gratitoode was, and went away through France.” 

wWlone.-andvon footer” sal I, 

“ Mostly a-foot,” he rejoined ; “sometimes in 
carts along with people going to market; some- 
times in empty coaches. Many mile a day 
a-foot, and often with some poor soldier or 
another, travelling to see his friends. I couldn't 
ialk:to him, saick Ain. Peevotty, “nor he-tocmes 
but we was company for one another, too, along 
the dusty roads.” 

I should have known that by his friendly 
tone. 

e\Vneiid contest any town, Ney piirsued,. * . 
found the inn, and waited about the yard till 
some one turned up (some one mostly did) as 
know'd English. Then I told how that I was 
on my way to seek my niece, and they told me 
what manner of gentlefulks was in the house, 
and I waited to see any as seemed like her, going 
in-or-olk When AL wanrt Joni sk swent-on 
agen. “By httle- anc little; when: 1 -cometo- a: 
new village or that, among the poor people, I 
found they know'd about me. ‘They would set 
me down at their cottage doors, and give me 
what-not fur to cat and drink, and show me 
wmlitré to sicep.> and: many al avoman, “iis: 
Davy, as has had a daughter of about Em’ly’s 
age, Pve found a-waiting for me, at Our Saviour’s 
Cross outside the village, fur to do me sim’lar 
kindnesses. Some has had daughters as was 
dead. And God only knows how good them 
mothers was to me!” 


It was Martha at the door. I saw her hag- 
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Nae listening face distinctly. My dread was 
lest he iota turn his head, and see her too. 

© "They would often put their children—par- 
tic'lar their little girls,” said Mr. Peggotty, “upon 
my knee; and many a tinfe yeu might have 
seen me sitting at thetr doors, when night was 
coming on, a’most as if they’d been my Darling’s 
children. Oh, my Darling |” 

Overpowered by sudden gricf, he sobbed 
aloud. I laid my trembling hand upon the 
hand heyput before tissface> +} Vhaakee sie” 
he said, ‘ doen’t take no notice.” 

Ina very jittie while he-took fis: hail away 
and put it in his breast, and went on with his story, 

o" They -oftens avalked. swith: me, he sail San 
the morning, maybe a mile or two upon my 
road and when. we -parted: and. 2 seule? Tin 
very thankful to you! God_ bless you! they 
always seemed to understand, and answered 
pleisant= Atdastlecometo the: sea. Iravarnt 
hard, you may suppose, for a seafaring man like 
me to work his way over to Italy. When | got 
theer. E wandered on 2s°b had done -atore: The 
people was just as good fo me, and I should 
haveecones tron: town “to: tos “may bee-the 
country through, but that [ got news of her being 
seen among them Swiss mountains yonder. One 
as know’d his servant see ’em there, all three. 
and told me how they travelled, and where they 
was. I made for them mountains, Mas’r Davy. 
day and night. Ever so fur as I went, ever so 
fur the mountains seemed to shift away from 


me. sBut<l-come-up wilh em> and. [crossed 
‘em, When I wotmich.thesplace-as. 1) had been 


told of, I began to think within my own self, 
sathat shalbiadoawhem.. see dere.” 

The listening face, insensible to the inclement 
night, still drooped at the door, and the hands 
begged me—prayed me—not to cast it forth, 

inerer doubted her <aighotr,, Peraotta, 
“Not Notabit! ‘Ony-let her'see ny taee— 
on’y let her heer my voice—on’y let my stanning 
still afore her bring to her nS the home she 
had fled away from, and the child she had been 

—and if she had grow’d to be a royal lady, she’d 
have-feli down-at myfeet!  Toknow dit svell 
Many a time inmy sleep had I heerd her cry out 

‘Uncle!’ and seen her fall ke death afore me. 
Many a time in my sleep had [ raised her up, and 
whispered. to her, * iém/’ly, my dear, 1 am come fur 
to bring forgiveness, and to take you home !’” 

He stopped and shook his head, and went on 
with a sigh. 

ieavas: nowt 16. mie: now, 9 deny le vas: i: 
I bought a country dress to put upon her; and 
I know’d that, once found, she would walk be- 
side me over them stony roads, go where I would, 
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And never, never: leave me more. “Vo ‘put that 
dress upon her, and to cast off what she wore— 
to. take her on my arny again, and wander 
towards home—to stop sometimes upon the 
road, and heal her bruised feet and her worse- 
bruised heart—was all that I thowt of now. I 
doen’t believe I should have done so much as 
lookat-himne. Bub. Mast Dayy5.1t wart. to be 
— not yet! Iwas too late, and they was gone. 
Weheer, Tcoulun’t lear. Sone said heer, some 
Sate theer: - f -trasciled* heer, and! I trav cled 
theer,butI found: mo ieni'ly; and] ‘travelled 
home.” 

STOW lone aeo 2 /ob-asned, 

‘A inatier o lower days. said Nive Pescotty: 
‘<Tsiglted the-old beatvarter-dark, and the light 
a shining in the winder. When I come nigh 
and looked in through the glass, I see the faith- 
ful crectur Missis Gummidge sittin’ by the fire, 
as we lac: ined: apo. alone: 1 called ont; 
“Docent be vaisetdi: Its. Dan andl went 
m, I never could have thowt the old boat 
would have been-so strange!” 

From some pocket in his breast, he took out, 
witha very careful hand, a. sniall paper bundle 
containing two or three letters or little packets, 
which he laid upon the table. 

‘hiss frst one». come,’ he: Sard, selecting. it 
from, the test; ““atore Tad) Deen cone a awveek: 
A fifty pound Bank note, in a sheet of paper, 
directed to me, and put underneath the door in 
the night. She tried to hide her writing, but 
she couldn't hide it from Me!” 

He folded up the note again, with great 
patience and care, in exactly the same form, and 
laid it on one side. 

“This come to Missis Gummidge,” he said, 
opening another, ‘‘two or three months ago,” 
After looking at it for some moments, he gave it 
to-me, and added in alow voice, * be so good 
as read zitsin 

I read as follows: 


“©Oh what will you feel when you see this writing, and 
now it comes from my wicked hand! But try, try——not 
for my sake, but for uncle’s goodness, try to let your 
heart soften to me, only for a little little time! Try, pray 
do, to relent towards a miserable girl, and write down on a 
it of paper whether he is well, and what he said about 
me before you left off ever naming me among yourselves 

—and whether, of a night, when it is my old time of com- 
ing home, you ever see him look as if he thought of one 
he used to love so dear. Oh, my heart is breaking when 
I think about it! Tam kneeling down to you, begging 


and praying you not to be as hard with me as I deserve. 


—-as IL well, well, know I deserve—but to be so gentle and 
so good, as to write down something of him, and to send 
ittome. Youneed not eall me Little, you need not eal] me 
by the name J have disgraced ; but oh, listen tomy agony, 
and have meicy on me so far as to write me some word 
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of uncle, never, never to be secn in this world by my eves 
again ! 

* Dear, if your heart is hard towards me—justly hard, 
I know—but, Listen, if it is hard, dear, ask him I have 
wronged the most—-him whose wife I was to have been— 
before you quite decide against my poor, poor prayer! If 
he should be so compassionate as to say that you might 
write something for me to read—I think he would, oh, I 
think he would, if you would only ask him, for he always 
was so brave and so forgiving—tell him then (but not 
else), that when 1 hear the wind blowing at night, 1 feel 
as if it was passing angrily from seeing him and unele, 
and was going up to God against me. Tell him that if 1 
was to die to-morrow (and oh, if I was fit IT would be so 
glad to die!) L would bless him and unele with my last 
words, and pray for his happy home with my last breath!” 


Some money was enclosed in this letter also. 
Vive pounds. It was untouched like the previous 
sum, and he refolded it in the same way. De- 
tailed instructions were added relative to the 
address of a reply, which, although they betrayed 
the intervention of several hands, and made it 
difficult to arrive at any very probable conclusion 
in reference to her place of concealment, made it 
at least not unlikely that she had written from 
that spot where she was stated to have been 
Seen. 

“What answer was sent?” I inquired of Mr. 
Peggotty. 

* Missis Gummidge,” he returned, “not being 
a good scholar, sir, Ham kindly drawed it out, 
and she made a copy on it. They told her I 
was gone to seek her, and what my parting words 
Wie: 

‘rrsthat- another letter im your and? said I. 

“It's inoney, sit,” ‘saith Mite Pecootty; uniold= 
ing ita little way. ‘Ten pound, you see. And 
wrote inside, ‘ rom a true friend,’ hke the first. 
But the first was put underneath the door, and 
this come by the post, day afore yesterday. Pm 
going to seek her at the post-mark.” 

Ile showed it to me. It was a town on the 
Woper: hime: ) oklées had found: out, ab Var 
mouth, some foreign dealers who knew that 
country, and they had drawn him a rude map 
on paper, which he could very well understand. 
Tle laid it between us on the table; and, with 
his chin resting on one hand, tracked his course 
upon it with the other. 


IT asked him how Ham was. Ile shook his 


head. 
* He works,” he said, “as bold as a man can. 
\lis name’s as good, in all that part, as any 


man’s is, anywheres in the wureld. Any one’s 
hand is ready to help him, you understand, and 
his is ready to help them. He's never been 
heerd fur to complain. But my sister's belief i is 
(twixt ourselves) as it has cut him deep.” 

Poor fellow, I can believe it!” 








“We aint no care, Mas Wavy,” said Air. 
Peggotty in a solemn whisper—* keinder no 
care no-how for his life. When a man’s wanted 
for rough service in rough weather, he’s theer. 
When there’s hard duty to be done with danger 
in it, he steps forward afore all his mates. And 
yet he’s as gentle as any child. ‘There ain’ta 
child in Yarmouth that doen't know him.’ 

He gathered up the letters thonghtfully, 
smoothing them with his hand; put them into 
their little bundle; and placed it tenderly in 
his breast again. ‘The face was gone from the 
door. I still saw the snow drifting in, but 
nothing else was there. 

“Well!” he said, looking to his bag, “ hav- 
ing seen you to-night, Mas’r Davy (and that 
doos me good !) I shall away betimes to-morrow 
morming, “Wou have seen what Pvescot heer 5” 
putting his hand on where the little packet lay ; 
“all that troubles me is, to think that any harm 
might come to me, afore that money was give 
back. If I was to die, and it was lost, or stole, 
or elseways; made, away” with,-and: itavas: never 
know’d by him but what I’d_ took it, I believe 
the tother wureld wouldn't hold me! I believe 
I must come back !” 

He ‘rose, and) J rose. too} we grasped cach 
other by the hand again, before going out. 

“Td go: ten thousand imile,” he said,“ T'-go 
till I dropped dead, to lay that money down 
afore him. If I do that, and find my Em’ly, 
I’m content. If I doen’t find her, maybe she’ll 
come to hear, sometime, as her loving uncle 
only ended his search for her when he ended 
his life; and if I know her, even that will turn 
her home at last!” 

As we went out into the rigorous night, I saw 
the lonely figure flit away before us. I turned 
him hastily on some pretence, and held him in 
conversation until it was gone. 

He spoke of a traveller’s house on the Dover 
road, where he knew he could finda clean, plain 
lodging for the night. I went with him over 
Westminster Bridge, and parted from him on 
the Surrey shore. Everything seemed, to my 
imagination, to be hushed in reverence for him, 
as he resumed his solitary journey through the 
snow. 

I returned to the inn yard, and, impressed 
by my remembrance of the face, looked awfully 
around for it. It was not there. The snow 
had covered our late footprints; my new track 
was. the only one to: be seeng.and: even that 
began to die away (it snowed so fast) as I 
looked back over my shoulder. 
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WD dost-an answer came from: the two 
old ladies. ‘They presented their 
compliments to Mr. Copperfield, and 
informed him that they had given 
his letter their best consideration, 
witli Viewetor tie happiiess of 
both parties”’—which I thought 

rather an alarming expression, not only 





se 
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td 
because of the use they had made of it in rela- 
tion to the family difference before-mentioned, 
but because I had (and have all my lie) ob- 
served ‘that conventional phrases are a sort of 
fireworks, easily let off, and liable to take a 
great variety of shapes and colours not at 


all suggested by their original form. The 
Misses Spenlow added that they begged to 
forbear expressing, “through the medium of 
correspondence,’ an opmion on the subject of 
Mr. Copperfield’s communication ; but that if 
Mr. Copperfield would do them the favour to 
call; upon a certam “day (accompanied, if se 
thought proper, by a confidential friend), they 
would be happy to hold some conversation on 
the subject. 

To this favour, Mr. Copperfield immediately 
replied, with his respectful compliments, that he 
would have the honour of waiting on the Misses 
Spenlow, at the time appointed; accompanied, 
in accordance with their kind permission, by 
his friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, of the Inner 
Temple. Having despatched which missive, 
Mr. Copperfield tell into a condition of strong 
nervous agitation; and so remained until the 
day arrived. 

It was a great augmentation of my uneasi- 
ness to be bereaved, at this eventful crisis, of 
the inestimable services of Miss Mills. But 
Mr. Mills, who was always doing something or 
other to annoy me—or I felt as if he were, 
which was the same thing—had brought his 
conduct to a climax, by taking it into his head 
that he would go to India. Why should he go 
to. Indiasexcept to harass ine? “Lo beSure he 
had nothing to do with any other part of the 
world, and had a good deal to do with that 
part; being entirely in the Indian trade, what- 
ever that was (1 had floating dreams myself 
concerning golden shawls and elephants’ teeth) ; 
having been at Calcutta in his youth ; and de- 
signing now to go out there again, in the capa- 
city of resident partner. But this was nothing 
tome. Towever, it was so much to him that 


for India he was bound, and Julia with him ; 
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ain tier vent tito? theeconntry to: tine leave 
of her relations; and the house was put into a 
perfect suit of bills, announcing that it was to 
be Jetor-sold, and: that the furmture GQlanele 
ic ally was. cto We: taken ata aaluittioii 90: 
here was another earthquake of which I became 
the. sport, before. I) had: ‘recovered’ irony the 
shock of its predecessor ! 

I was in several minds how to dress myself 
on the important day. Being divided between 
my desire to appear to advantage, and my 
apprehensions of putting on any thing that might 
impair my severely practical character in the 
eyes of the Misses Spenlow, I endeavoured to 
hit a happy medium between these two ex- 
trenies -. miyaunt approved the result; andivir, 
Dick threw one of his shoes after Traddles and 
me, for luck, as we went down-stairs. 

Kxcellent fellow as I knew Traddles to be, 
andawarmly attached to: himyas Davas, I could 
not help wishing, on that deheate occasion, that 
heshad: never: contracted -the habit of brushing 
his hair so very upright. It gave him a sur- 
prised look—not to say a hearth-broomy kind 
ol expression—which, my apprehensions whis- 
pered, might be fatal to us. 

I took the hberty of mentioning it to Trad- 
dies, as we were walking to Putney ; and saying 
that if he zwewv/ smooth it down 

“My dear Copperfield,” said ‘Traddles, lifting 
off his hat, and rubbing his hair all kinds of ways, 
“nothing would give me greater pleasure. But 
it won't.” 

“Won't be smoothed down ?” said I. 

“ No,” said Traddles. “ Nothing will induce 
it. If I was to carry a half-hundred weight 
upon it all the way to Putney, it would be up 
again the moment the weight was taken off. 
You have no idea what obstinate hair mine 1s, 
Copperficld. Iam quite a fretful porcupine.” 

Twas a little disappointed, I must confess, 
but thoroughly charmed by his good-nature too. 
I told him how I esteemed his good-nature ; 
and said that his hair must have taken all the 
obstinacy out of his character, for Ae had none. 

‘Olet yeturmed -Tradles, Jaushing,. *l 
assure you, it’s quite an old story, my unfor- 
tunate hair. My uncle’s wife couldn’t bear it. 
She said it exasperated her. It stood very 
much in my way, too, when I first fell in love 
with Sophy. Very much!” 

“Did she object to it?” 

“ove hd 1,” rejouved: Traddtes 4.“ but “her 
ane sister—the one that’s the B eauty—quite 
made game of it, I understand. In fact, all the 
sisters laugh at it.” 

So ereea bie said. Tt 
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"Yes, -returocd Praddies with; periect 1mn0- 
ecnces “Ars.4, joke lor tis, UChey-pretend-that 
Sophy: -hasat loch cof it. ar her -<desk, - aides 
obliged to shut it in a clasped book, to keep 
it down. We laugh about it.” 

“-bvethesbye, “mij ~clears <lraddies” «sard,. 2h 

‘your experience may suggest something to me. 
Wien you. became engaged to the young lady 
whom you have just mentioned, did you make a 
regular proposal to her family? Was there any- 
thing hke—what we are going through to-day, 
for instance?” I added nervously. 

“Why replied: Traddles,-on-whose attentive 
face a thoughtful shade had stolen, ‘it was rather 
a painful transaction, Copperfield, in my case. 
You see, Sophy being of so much use in the 
family, none of them could endure the thought 
of her ever being married. Indeed, they had 
quite settled among themselves that she never 
was. to be married,sand: they-called: her the old 
maid. Accordingly, when I mentioned it, with 
the greatest: précaution, to Mrs. Crewler—=” 

“rie imaminace. sarc J. 

“The mamma,” said Traddles—“ Reverend 
Horace Crewler—when I mentioned it with 
every possible precaution to Mrs. Crewler, the 
effect upon her was such that she gave a scream 
and became insensible. I couldn’t approach 
the subject again, for months.” 

*You cid it at laste” said’ i: 

“Well, the Reverend Horace did,” said 
Tradidies. > #° Fle-as- ans excellents mianl,. most 
exemplary in every way ; and he pointed out to 
her that she ought, as a Christian, to reconcile 
herself to the sacrifice (especially as it was so 
uncertain), and to bear no uncharitable feeling 
towards me. As to myself, Copperfield, I give 
you my word, I felt a perfect bird of prey 
towards the family.” 

“The sisters took your part, I hope, Trad- 
dies? 

CWhy; 1 cant say they did’ he -retumed. 
“When we had comparatively reconciled Mrs. 
Crewler to it, we had to break it to Sarah. You 
recollect my mentioning Sarah, as the one that 
has something the matter with her spine ?” 

Pr POrieetl y 12: 

“She clenched both her hands,” said Trad- 
dies, looking at me in dismay : “shut her eyes ; 
turned lead-colour ; became perfectly stiff; and 
took nothing for two days, but toast-and-water, 
administered with a teaspoon.” 

“What a very unpleasant girl, Traddles!” I 
remarked, 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Copperfield |” said 
Traddles. ‘She is a very charming girl, but she 
has a great deal of fechne., In fact, they all 
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dvs Sophy told me afterwards, ‘iat Af self- 
reproach she underwent while she was in attend- 
ance upon Sarah, no words could describe. I 
know it must have been severe, by my own 
feelings, Copperfield ; which were like a crimi- 
nal’s. ‘After Sarah was restored, we still had to 
break it to the other eight; and it produced 
various effects upon them of a most pathetic 
nature. The two little ones, whom Sophy 
educates, have only just left off detesting mie.’ 

Atay crates. they aire alt reconciled to it 
now, l hope?” said i, 

“ Ye—yes, I should say they were, on the 
whole, resigned to it,” said Traddles, doubtfully. 
“The fact is, we avoid mentioning the subject ; 
and my unsettled prospects and indifferent cir- 
cumstances are a great consolation to them. 
There will be a deplorable scene, whenever we 
aresmarued: Ib will be. “much ‘more like: a 
funeral, than a wedding. And they’ll all hate 
me for taking her away!” 

His honest face, as he looked at me with 
a serio-comic shake of his head, impresses me 
more in the remembrance than it did in the 
reality, for I was by this time in a state of such 
excessive trepidation and wandering of mind, as 
to be quite unable to fix my attention on any- 
thing. On our approaching the house where the 
Misses Spenlow lived, I was at such a discount 
in respect of my personal looks and presence of 
mind, that Traddles proposed a gentle stimulant 
in the form of a glass of ale. ‘This having been 
administered at a neighbouring public-house, he 
conducted me, with tottering steps, to the 
Misses Spenlow’s door. 

I had a vague sensation of being, as it were, 
on view, when the maid opened it; and of 
wavering, somehow, across a hall with a weather- 
glass in it, into a quiet little drawing-room on 
the ground- floor, commanding a neat garden. 
Also of sitting down here, on a sofa, and seeing 
Traddles’s hair start up, now his hat was re- 
moyed, like one of those obtrusive httle figures 
made of springs, that fly out of fictitious snuff- 
boxes when the lid is taken off. Also of hearing 
an old-fashioned clock ticking away on the 
chimney-piece, and trying to make it keep time 
to the jerking of my heart, —which it wouldn’t. 
Also of looking round the room for any sign of 
Dora, and seeing none. Also of thinking that 
Jip once barked in the distance, and was in- 
stantly choked by somebody. Ultimately I 
found myself backing Traddles into the fire- 
place, and bowing in great contusion to two dry 
little elderly ladies, dressed in black, and each 
looking wonderfully ikea preparation in chip 
or tan ‘of the late Mr. Spenlow. 





“op ray,” sand onc a {he two. little ladies, “be 
sented. 

When I had done tumbling over Traddles, 
and had sat upon something which was not a 

cat—my first seat was—I so far recovered my 
sight, as to perecive that Mr. Spenlow had evi- 
dently been the youngest of the family ; that 
there was a disparity of six or eight years 
between the two sisters ; and that the younger 
appeared to be the manager of the conference, 
inasmuch as she had my letter i in her h and—so 
familiar as it looked to me, and yet so odd !— 
and was referring to it through an cye-glass. 
They were dressed alike, but “this sister wore 

her dress with a more youthful an than, the 
other; and perhaps had a trifle more frill, or 
tucker, or brooch, or bracelet, or some little 
thing of that kind, which made her look more 
lively, They were both upright in their car- 
riage, formal, precise, composed, and quiet. 

The sister who had not my letter, had her arms 
crossed on her breast, and resting on each other, 
hike an Idol. 

“Mr. Copperfield, I believe?” said the 
sister who had got my letter, addressing herself 
to Traddles. 

This was a frightful beginning. Traddles 
had to indicate that I was Mr. Copperfield, and 
I had to lay claim to myself, and they had to 
divest themselves of a preconceived opinion 
that Traddles was Mr. Copperfield, and alto- 
gether we were in a nice condition, To im- 
prove it, we all distinctly heard Jip give two 
short barks, and receive another choke. 

“ Mr. Copperfield!” said the sister with the 
letter. 

I did something-—bowed, I suppose—and 
was all attention, when the other sister struck in. 

“My sister Lavinia, ” said she, ‘being con- 
versant with matters of this nature, will state 
what we consider most calculated to promote 
the happiness of both parties.” 

I discovered afterwards that Miss Lavinia 
was an authority in affairs of the heart, by 
reason of there having anciently existed 2 
certain Mr. Pidger, who played short whist, 
and was supposed to have been enamoured of 
her. My private opinion is, that this was 
entirely a gratuitous assumption, and that 
Pidger was ‘altogether innocent of any such 
sentiments—to which he had never given any 
sort of expression that I could ever hear: -of. 
Both Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa had a 
superstition, however, that he would have de- 





clared his passion, if he had not been cut short 
in his youth (at about sixty) by over-drinking 
his constitution, and overdoing an attempt to 
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set it right again by swilling Bath water. They 
had a lurking suspicion even, that he died of 
secret love; though I must say there was a 
picture of him in the house with a damask nose, 
which concealment did not appear to have ever 
preyed upon. 

‘We will not,” said Miss Lavinia, “ enter on 
the past history of this matter. Onr poor 
brother Francis’s death has cancelled that.” 

‘We had not,” said Miss Clarissa, ‘* been in 
the habit of frequent association with our 
brother Francis; but there was no decided 
division or disunion between us. Francis took 
his road; we took ours. We considered it 
conducive to the happiness of all parties that it 
should beso. -\aidlit-was:so.” 

Each of the sisters leaned a httle forward to 
speak, shook her head after speaking, and 
became upright again when silent. Miss 
Clarissa never moved her arms. She sometimes 
played tunes upon them with her fingers— 
minuets and marches, I should think—but 
never moved them. 

“ Our niece's position, or supposed position, 
is much changed by our brother Francis’s 
death,” said Miss Lavinia; “and therefore we 
consider our brother’s opinions as regarded her 
position as being changed too. We have no 
reason to doubt, Mr. Copperfield, that you are 
a young gentleman possessed of good qualities 
and honourable character; or that you have an 
affection—or are fully persuaded that you have 
an affection—for our mece.” 

I replied, as I usually did whenever I had a 
chanee, that nobody had ever loved anybody 
else as I loved Dora. ‘Traddles came to my 
assistance with a confirmatory murmur. 

Miss Lavinia was going on to make some re- 
joinder, when Miss Clarissa, who appeared to 
be incessantly beset by a desire to refer to her 
brother Francis, struck in again: 

“if Dora’s’ mainma,” she said,“ when she 
married our brother Francis, had at onee said 
that there was not room for the family at the 
dinner-table, it would have been better for the 
happiness of all parties.” 

cCister Clarissa, Sack Nbiss’ Lavinia: 
haps we needn’t mind that now.” 

“Sister Lavinia,” said Miss: Clarissa, “it be- 
longs to the subject. With your branch of the 
subject. on which alone you are competent to 
speak, I should not think of interfering. On 
this branch of the subject I have a voice and an 
opinion, It would have been better for the 
happiness of all parties if Dora’s mamma, when 
she married our brother Francis, had mentioned 
plainly what her intentions were. We should 
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then have known what we had to expect. We 
should have said ‘ pray do not invite us at any 
time ;’ and all possibility of misunderstanding 
would have been avoided.” 

When Muss Clarissa had shaken her head, 
Miss Lavinia resumed: again referrmg to my 
letter through her eye-glass. They both had 
little bright round twinkling eyes, by the way, 
which, swere: dike: ‘binds eyes... “They avere- tot 
unlike birds, altogether; having a sharp, brisk, 
sudden manner, and a little short, spruce way 
of adjusting themselves, like canaries. 

Miss Lavinia, as I have said, resumed : 

“You ask permission of my sister Clarissa and 
myself, Mr: Copperfield, to. visit: here;-as' the 
accepted suitor of our niece.” 

“Tf our brother Francis,” said Miss Clarissa, 
breaking out again, if I may call anything so 
calm a breaking out, “ wished to surround him- 
self with an atmosphere of Doctors’ Commons, 
and of Doctors’ Commons only, what right or 
desire: had’ we to -obyect.2> “None, 2 <am, sure. 
We have ever been far from wishing to obtrude 
ourselves on any one. But why not say sop 
Let our brother Francis and his wife have their 


society. Let my sister Lavinia and myself have 
our society. We can find it for ourselves, 3 
hope !” 


As this appeared to be addressed to Traddles 
and me, both Traddles and I made some sort 
of reply. ‘Traddles was inaudible. I think [ 
observed, myself, that it was highly creditable 
to all concerned. I don’t in the least know what 
TDaineant. 

“Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, having now 
relieved her mind, “ you can go on, my dear.” 

Miss Lavinia proceeded : 

“Mr. Copperfield, my sister Clarissa and 
have been very careful indeed in considering 
this letter; and we have not considered it with- 
out finally showing it to our nieee, and discuss- 
ing it with our niece. We have no doubt that 
you think you like her very much.” 

“Think, ma’am,” I rapturously began, 
“oh !——” 

But Miss Clarissa giving me a look (just like 
a sharp canary), as requesting that I would not 
interrupt the oraele, I begged pardon. 

“ Affection,” said Miss Lavinia, glancing at 
her sister for corroboration, which she gave in 
the form of a little nod to every clause, ‘mature 
affection, homage, devotion, does not easily 
express itself. Its voice is low. It is modest 
and retiring, it Hes in ambush, waits and waits. 
Such is the mature fruit. Sometimes a life 
glides away, and finds it still ripening in the 
shadew’ 
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dust, compared to rocks. It is owing to the | encouragement as yet, I fancied that 1 saw in || 
difficulty of knowing whether they are likely to , the two little sisters, and particularly in Miss 
endure or have any real foundation, that my sister | Lavinia, an intensified enjoyment of this new | 
| Clarissa and myself have been very undecided — and fruitful subject of domestic interest, a set- 
how to act, Mr. Copperfield, and Mr. tling down to make the most of it, a disposition 
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Of course I did not understand then that this “'Traddles,” said my friend, finding himself | | 
was an allusion to her supposed experience of | looked at. i 
the stricken Pidger; but I saw, from the gravity Peibex “patton. OF ‘the Unner “lemple, I 1:1 
with which Miss Clarissa nodded her head, that | believe?” said Miss Clarissa, again glancing at | | 
great weight was attached to these words. Wate Tener, | | 
‘The light—for I call them, in comparison ‘Traddles said “Exactly so,” and became pretty | | 
with such sentiments, the light—inclinations of | red in the face. | | 
| very young people,’ pursued Miss Lavinia, “are | Now, although I had not received any express | | 








“HE CAUGHT THE HAND IN HIS, AND WE STOOD IN THAT CONNECTION, LOOKING AT EACH OTHER.” 


of hope. I thought I perceived that Miss | how I loved her, and how earnest my love had | 
Lavinia would have uncommon satisfaction in | made me. For the truth of this, I appealed to. | 
superintending two young lovers, like Dora and | Traddles. And Traddles, firing up as if he were 


| 
to pet it, in which there was a good bright ray | Agnes, Traddles, every one who knew me, knew 
plunging into a Parliamentary Debate, really | | 


me; and that Miss Clarissa would have hardly 
less satisfaction in seeing her superintend us, | did come out nobly: confirming me in good | 
and in chiming in with her own particular de- | round terms, and in a plain sensible practical | 
partment of the subject whenever that impulse | manner, that evidently made a favourable im- | 
was strong upon her. ‘This gave me courage to | pression. 

protest most vehemently that I loved Dora better | ‘I speak, if I may presume to say so, as one 
than I could tell, or any one believe; that all | who has some little experience of such things,” | 
my friends knew how I loved her; that my aunt, | said Traddles, “ being myself engaged to a young | 
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laiy—one of ten, down ny es PS oe 
seeing no probability, at present, Gl eur -enge 
Ment coming to a termination.’ 

= Vou niay be able to consti what] have 
said. Mr. Traddles,” observed Miss Lavinia, 
evidently taking a new interest in him, “of the 
aliection th at is modest and retirmg; that waits 
ancaaits2 

“Entirely, ma'am,” said Traddles. 

Miss Clarissa looked at Miss Lavinia, and 
shook her head gravely. Miss Lavinia looked 
consciously at Miss Clarissa, and heaved a litile 
sich, 

“Cisberslavinidy 
smelling bottle.” 

Miss Lavinia revived herself with a few whiffs 
of aromatic vinegar—Traddles and I looking on 
with great solicitude the while; and then went 
on torsay rather faintly: 

NEG ister and. mysell have been ny great 
doubt, Mr. Traddles, what course we ought to 
take in reference to the likings, or imaginary 
likings, of such very young people as your friend 
Mr. Copperfield, and our niece.’ 

“ Our brother Francis’s child,” remarked Miss 
Clarissa, “Ii our brother Francis’s wife had 
found it convenient in her life-time (though she 
had an unquestionable right to act as she thought 
best) to invite the family to her dinner-table, we 
might have known our brother Vrancis’s child 
better at the present moment. Sister Lavinia, 
proceed.” 

Miss Lavinia turned my letter, so as to bring 
the superscription towards herself, and referred 
through her eye-glass .to some orderly-looking 
notes she had made on that part of it. 

“Teseems: to: us,’ said: she, “prudent, Mr 
Traddles, to bring these feelings to the test of 
our own observation. At present we know 
nothing of them, and are not in a situation to 
judge how much reality there may be in them. 
Therefore we arc inclined so far to accede to Mr. 
Copperfield’s proposal, as to admit his visits here.” 

“1 shall never, dear ladies,” I exclaimed, re- 
lieved of an immense load of apprehension, 
“forget your kindness !” 

“ But,” pursued Miss Lavinia,— but, we 
would prefer to regard those visits, Mr. Traddles, 
as made, at present, tous. We must guard our- 
selves from recognising any posiive engagement 
Detween Mir Copperfield and our niece, until AVC 
have had an opportunity—” 

“Until you have had an opportunity, sister 
Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa. 

“ Be it so,” assented Miss Lavinia, with a 

sigh, —“ until I have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving then” 


gol Clarissa “takes: 


| 
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* Copperfield,” said Traddles, turning to me, 
“ron tech kam sure, that aothine coulis be 
more reasonable or considerate.” 

Nothing! -eriew I. 7 Teaiiccdeeply sensible 
Obits: 

“Tn this position of affairs,” said Miss Lavinia, 
again referring to her notes, “and admitting his 
visits on this understanding only. we must re- 
quire from Mr, Copperfield a distinct assurance, 
on his word of honour, that no communication 
of any kind shall take place between him and 
our niece without our knowledge. That no 
project whatever shall be entertained with re egard 
to our niece, without being first submitted to 
us—” 

‘“Tosyou, sister Lavinia; 
posed. 

Re tte so, Clarissa |”assented- Miss Izavinia 
resignedly-—“ to me—and _ receiving our concur- 
rence. We must make this a most express and 
serious stipulation, not to be broken on any 
account. We wished Mr. Copperfield to be 
accompanied by some confidential fmend to- 
day,” with an inclination of her head towards 
Traddles, who bowed, “in order that there 
might be no doubt or misconception on this 
subject. If Mr. Copperfield, or if you, Mr. 
Traddles, feel the least scruple in giving this 
promise, 1 beg you to take time to consider it.’ 

I exclaimed, in a state of high ecstatic fervour, 
that not a moment's consideration could be 
necessary. I bound myself ADs the required 
promise, in a most impassioned manner ; called 
upon ‘Traddles to witness it; and denounced 
myself as the most atrocious of characters if I 
ever swerved from it in the least degree. 

“Stay!” said Miss Lavinia, holding up her 
hand ; “we resolved, before we had the plea- 
sure of receiving you two gentlemen, to leave 
you alone for a quarter of an hour, to consider 
this point. You will allow us to retire.” 

It was in vain for me to say that no considera- 
tion was necessary. They persisted in with- 
drawing for the specified time. Accordingly, 
these little birds hopped out with great dignity ; 
leaving me to receive the congratulations of 
Traddles, and to feel as if I were translated to 
regions of exquisite happiness. Exactly at the 
expiration of the quarter of an hour, they re- 


appeared with no less dignity than they had 


Miss Clarissa inter- 


disappeared. ‘They had gone rustling away as 
if their little dresses were made of autumn 
leaves: and they came rustling back, in like 


manner. 
I then bound myself once more to the pre- 
scribed conditions, 


“ Sister Clarissa,” the 


said Miss: Lavinia, 
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rest is with you.” Miss Clarissa, dnote fe 
arms for the first tame, took the notes and 
glanced at them. 

“We shall be happy,” said Miss Clarissa, “to 
see Mr. Copperfield to dinner, every Sunday, if 
it should suit his convenience. Our hour 1s 
three.” 

I bowed. 

“Tn the course of the weck,” said Miss Cla- 
rissa, “we shall be happy to see Mr. Copperfield 
to tea. Our hour is half: ~past six.’ 

I bowed again. 

Sie ty the Aveeks 
bit sasca. rule. Wotoenen 

I bowed again. 

“ Nliss Trotwood, * said Miss Clarissa, “ men- 
tioned in Mr. Copperficld’s letter, will perhaps 
call upon us. When visiting is better for the 
happiness of all parties, we are glad to receive 
visits, and return them. When it is better for 
the happiness of all parties that no visiting 
should take place (as in the case of our brother 
Francis, and his establishment), that is quite 
different:: 

I intimated that my aunt would be proud and 
delighted to make their acquaintance ; though I 
must say I was not quite sure of their getting 
on very satisfactorily together. The conditions 
being now closed, I expressed my acknowledg- 
ments in the warmest manner; and, taking the 
hand, first of Miss Clarissa, and then of Miss 
Lavinia, pressed it, in each case, to my lips. 

Miss Lavinia then arose, and begging Mr. 
Traddles to excuse us for a minute, requested 
me to follow her. I obeyed, all in a tremble, 
and was conducted into another room. ‘There, 
I found my blessed darling stopping her ears 
behind the door, with her dear little face against 
the wall; and Jip in the plate-warmer with his 
head tied up in a towel. 

Oh! How beautiful she was in her black 
frock, and how she sobbed and cried at first, 
and wouldn’t come out from behind the door! 
How fond we were of one another, when she 
did come out at last; and what a state of bliss 
I was in, when we took Jip out of the plate- 
warmer, and restored him to the hight, sneezing 
very much, and were all three reunited ! 

“My dearest Doral Now, andeed, 
forever!” 

‘Oh. DON © \pleaded Doras. “* Please” 

“Are you not my own forever, Dora?’ 

* Oh yes, of course Jam!” cried Dora, “ but 
Tam so fnghtened !” 

“Frightened, my own?” 

‘Oh yes! LD idon't like® him,” 
“Why don’t he go?” 


? 


said Miss Clarissa, 


my own 


said Dora. 
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FOO sini” 
“Nour dricnd. sant Dorm... Ut isnt any 
business of his, What a stupid he must be!” 

My ove! . Phere: never ivas- anys $0 
coaxing as her childish ways.) “He is the best 
Creatine. 

“Oh, but we don’t want any best creatures !” 
pouted Dora. 

My dear?’ LT arcued)-“ you. avillesoon, knoiv 
him well, and like him of all things. And here 
is My aunt coming soon; and you'll like her of 
all things too, when you know her.” 

“No, please=tlon tb brine tert? said. Dora, 
giving me a horrified little kiss, and folding her 


hands. “Don’t. I know she’s a naughty, mis- 
chief-making old thing! Don’t let her come 
here, Doady!” which was a corruption of 


David: 

Remonstrance was of no use, then; so I 
langhed, and admired, and was very much in 
love and very happy ; and she showed me Jip’s 
new trick of standing on his hind legs in a 
corner—which he did for about the space of a 
flash of lightning, and then fell down—and I 
don’t know how long I should have stayed 
there, oblivious of Traddles, if Miss Lavinia 
had) aot ome in “to ‘takes ame away. ~ Miss 
Lavinia was very fond of Dora (she told me 
Dora was exactly like what she had been her- 
self at her age—she must have altered a good 
deal), and she treated Dora just as if she had 
been a toy. I wanted to persuade Dora to 
come and see Traddles, but on my proposing 
it she ran off to her own room, and locked her- 
self in; so I went to Traddles ‘without her, and 
walked aw ay with him on air. 

“ Nothing could be more satisfactory,” said 
Traddles ; “and they are very agreeable old 
ladies, I ‘am sure. I shouldn't be at all sur- 
prised if you were to be married years before 
me, Copperfield.” 

& Does your Sophy play on any instrument, 
Traddles ?” I inquired, in the pride of my 
heart. 

“She knows enough of the piano to teach it 
to her little sisters,” said Traddles. 

“Does she sing at all?” I asked. 

“Why, she sings ballads, sometimes, to 
freshen up the others a little ‘when they’re out 
of spirits,” said Traddles. “ Nothing scien- 
ite? 

‘ She doesn’t sing to the guitar?” 

“ Oh dear no !” said Traddles. 

Paiit atealle? 

fe Nobat all,” said: braddles. 


sare .t 


T promised Traddles that he should hear Dora 
sing, and see some of her flower-painting. 


Tle 
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aunts, by expressing heretical opinions on vari- | now, if I couldn't bear her ? 
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said he should like it very much, and we went 
home arm in arm in great good humour and 
delight. I eucoMmacet him to talk about Sophy, 
on the wan . which he did with a loving re- 
hance on her that: Lo verysanuch admired. I 


compared her in my mind with Dora, with con- | 
but I candidly | 


siderable inward _ satisfaction ; 
admitted to myself that she seemed to be an 
excellent kind of girl for Traddles, too. 

Of course my aunt was immediately made 
acquainted with the successful issue of the con- 
ference, and svicicall) that had.ibeen said and 
done in the course of it. She was happy to see 
me so happy, and promised to call on Dora’s 
aunts without loss of time. But she took such 
along walk up and down our rooms that night, 
while I was writing to Agnes, that I began to 
think she meant to walk till morning. 

My letter to Agnes was a fervent and grateful 
one, narrating all the good effects that had re- 
sulted from my following her advice. She wrote. 
by return of post, tome. Her letter was hope- 
ful, eamest,-and. <cheertuly She: avas: calwavs 
cheerful from that time. 

Iohad- my “Hands tore full than. ever, now 
My daily journeys to Highgate considered, 
Putney was. 2 long way oit ; andl aatarally: 
wanted to go there as often ‘as 1 could. Tlie 
proposed tea-drinkings being quite impracti- 
cable, I compounded with Miss Lavinia for 
permission to visit every Saturday afternoon, 
without detriment to my privileged Sundays. 
So, the close of every week was a delicious 
time for me; and I got through the rest of the 
weck by looking forward to it. 

I was wonderfully relieved to find that my 
aunt and Dora’s aunts rubbed on, all things 
considered, much more smoothly than I could 
have expected. My aunt made her promised 
visit within a few days of the conference ; and 
within a few more days, Dora’s aunts called 
upon her, in due state and form. Similar but 
more friendly exchanges took place afterwards, 
usually at intervals of three or four weeks. I 
know that my aunt distressed Dora’s aunts very 
much, by utterly setting at naught the digmity 
of ily-conveyance, and walking out to Putney at 
extraordinary times, as shortly after breakfast 
or just before tea ; likewise by wearing her bon- 
net in any manner that happened to be com- 
fortable to her head, without at all deferring to 
the prejudices of civilisation on that subject. 
But Dora’s aunts soon agreed to regard my aunt 
as an eceentric and somewhat maseuline lady, 
with a strong understanding; and although my 
aunt occasionally ruffled the feathers of Dora’s 
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ous points of ceremony, she loved me too well 


not to sacrifice some of her little peculiarities to. 


the general harmony. 

The only member of our small society, who 
positively refused to adapt himself to circum- 
stances, was Jip. He never saw my aunt with- 
out immediately displaying every tooth in his 


head, retiring under a chair, and growling in- 
cessantly : with now and then a doleful howl, as 


if she really were too much for his feelings. All 
kinds of treatment were tried with him, coaxing, 
scolding, slapping, bringing him to Buckingham 
Street. (where he instantly dashed! at the two 
cats, to the terror of all beholders); but he 
never could prevail upon himself to bear my 
aunt’s society. He would sometimes think he 
had got the better of his objection, and be 
amiable for a few minutes ; and then would put 
up his snub nose, and howl to that extent, that 
there was nothing for it but to blind him and put 
him in the plate-warmer. At length, Dora regu- 
larly muffled him in a towel and shut him up 
there, whenever my aunt was reported at the 
door, 

One thing troubled me much, after we had 
fallen into this quiet train. It was, that Dora 
seemed by one consent to be regarded like a 
pretty toy or plaything. My aunt, with whom 
she gradually became familiar, always called her 
Little Blossom; and the pleasure of Miss La- 
vinia’s life was to wait upon her, curl her hair, 
make ornaments for her, and treat her hke a pet 
child. What Miss Lavinia did, her sister did as 
aamatter of course. It was very odd to me; but 
they all seemed to, dreat’ Dora, her “deere, 
much as Dora treated Jip in his. 

I made up my mind to speak to Dora about 
this ; and one day when we were out walking 
(for we avere: licensed by Miss: Lavinia, after a 
while, to go ont walking by ourselves), I said to 
her that L wished she could get them to behave 
towards her differently. 

“ Beeause you know, my darling,” I remon- 
strated, “you are not a child.” 

“There!” said Dora. “ Now you're going 
to be cross !” 

“Cross; my love?” 

* Ym sure they’re very kind to me,” 
“and: laneyery lappy,” 

‘Well Wnt my dearest dite!” satded,"* you 
might be very happy, and yet be treated ration- 
ally.” 

Dora gave me a reproachful look—the prettiest 
look !—and then began to sob, saying if 1 didn't 
like her, why had I ever wanted so much to be 
engaged to her? And why didn’t TI go away 


said Dora, 
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WW "Y, it Senn I do but kiss away her tears, and 
tell her how I doted on her, after that ! 

“Tam sure lam very affectionate,” said Dora ; 
“you oughtn’t to be cruel to me, Doady!” 

“Cruel, my precious love! As if 1 would— 
or could—be cruel to you, for the world!” 

“Then don’t find fault with me,” said Dora, 
making a rosebud of her mouth; ‘-and. Tl be 
good.” 

I was charmed by her presently asking me, of 
her own accord, to give her that cookery-book I 
had once spoken of, and to show her how to 
keep accounts, as I had once promised I would. 
I brought the volume with me on my next visit 
(I got it prettily bound, first, to make it look 
less dry and more inviting); and as we strolled 
about the Common, I showed her an old house- 
keeping book of my aunt's, and gave her a set 
of tablets, and a pretty httle pencil case, and box 
of leads, to practise housekeeping with. 

But the cookery-book made Dora’s head ache 
anc the heures made: ber-ery.. “They wouldnt 
add up, she said. So she rubbed them out, and 
drew httle nosegays, and likenesses of me and 
Jip, all over the. tablets. 

Then I playfully tried verbal instruction in 
domestic matters, as we walked about on a 
Saturday afternoon. Sometimes, for exaniple, 
when we passed a butcher’s shop, I would say : 

‘* Now suppose, my pet, that we were niarned, 
and you were going to buy a shoulder of mutton 
for dinner, would you know how to buy it?” 

My pretty little Dora’s face would fall, and 
she would make her mouth into a bud again, as 
if she would very much prefer to shut mine with 
a kiss. 

“Would you know how to buy it, my dar- 
ling?” I would repeat, perhaps, if I were very 
inflexible. 

Dora would think a httle, and then reply, per- 
haps, with great triumph : 

* Why, the butcher would know how to sell 
it, and what need 7 know? -Oh, you -silly 
DOr ce 

oo, when Joonceasked Dora, with-an eye 6 
the cookery-book, what she would do, if we were 
married, and I were to say I should hike a nice 
Irish stew, she replied that she would tell the 
servant to make it; and then clapped her little 
hands together across my arm, and laughed in 
such a charming manner that she was more de- 
lightful than ever. 

Consequently, the principal use to which the 
cookery-book was devoted, was being put down 
in the corner for Jip to stand upon. But Dora 
was so pleased, when she had trained him to 
stand upon it without offering to come off, and 
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at the same time to hold fe pencil case in his 
mouth, that I was very glad I had bought it. 

And we fell back on the guitar-case, and the 
flower-painting, and the songs about never leav- 
ing oft dancing, ‘la ra la! and were as happy as 
the week was long. I occasionally wished I 
could venture to hint to Miss Lavinia, that she 
treated the darling of my heart a little too much 
like a plaything; and I sometimes awoke, as it 
were, wondering to find that I had fallen into 
the general fault, and treated her like a plaything 
too—but not often. 





CHAPTER, ALE. 


MISCHIEF. 

Sh Vee 

SMe? FEEL as if it were not for me to 
axe hig record, even though this manuscript 
See Sy) is intended for no eyes but mine, how 
BX Sep hard I worked at that tremendous 
2 © shorthand, and all improvement ap- 
oy pertaining to it, in my sense of re- 
<5 “  sponstbility to Dora and her aunts. I will 


e only add, to what I have already written 
of my perseverance at this time of my life, and 
of a patient and continuous energy which then 
began to be matured within me, and which IJ 
know to be the strong part of my character, if it 
have any strength at all, that there, on looking 
back, I find the source of my success. I have 
been very fortunate in worldly matters ; many 
men have worked much harder, and not suc- 
ceeded half so well; but I never could have 
done what I have done, without the habits of 
punctuality, order, and diligence, without the 
determination to concentrate myself on one ob- 
ject at a time, no matter how quickly its suc- 
cessor should come upon its heels, which I then 
formed. Heaven knows I write this in no spirit 
cf self-laudation. The man who reviews his 
own life, as I do mine, in going on here, from 
page to page, had need to have been a good man 
indeed, if he would be spared the sharp con- 
sciousness cf many talents neglected, many 
opportunities wasted, many erratic rand perverted 
feelings constantly at war ‘within his breast, and 
defeating him. Ido not hold one natural gift, 
I dare say, that I have not abused. My mean- 
ing simply i is, that whatever I have tried to do 
in “life, 1 have tried with all my heart to do well ; 

that whatever I have devoted myself to, I have 
devoted myself to completely ; that, in great 
aims and in small, I have always been thoroughly 
in earnest. I have never believed it possible 
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that any natural or improved ae can Hi 
immunity from the companionship of the steady, 
plain, hard-working qualities, and hope to gain 


its end. ‘There is no such thing as such fultil- 
ment on this earth, Some happy talent, and 


sume fortunate opportunity, may form the two 
sides of the ladder on which some men mount, 


but the rounds of that ladder must be made of 


sttit tor stim wear and teary and there iscne 
~ubstitute for thoroughgoing, ardent, and sincere 
cunesiness. Never to put one hand to any- 
thing, on which I could throw my whole self; 
nnd -hever to-alicet alepréciation -of tay work. 
whaterer ie avass) Lond news to: lave een, any 
golden rules, 

Ifow much of the practice I have just reduced 
to qirecepit, Lowe tomes, Pill niet Tepest 
here. Aly narrative proceeds to. ewrness wath 
thankful love. 

She came on a visit of a fortnight to the 
Doctor's, Mr, Wickfield was the Doctor's old 
friend, and ithe Doctor wished to talk with him, 
and do him good. It had becn matter of con- 
versation with Agnes when she was last in town, 
ancl this. tisit® was: othe result, “<She and: her 
father came together, I was not much  sur- 
prised to hear from her that she had engaged to 
find’ a lodging in the neighbouihood for Mrs. 
Heep, whose rheumatic complaint required 
change of airyand: qwhosyould. be <eharnred (16 
have itin such company. Neither was I sur- 
pred wWwhenyon. the very-rext aay, inal, ke 
a dutiful son, brought his worthy mother to take 
possession, 

“Vou sec, Master Coppertichd,” said: he; as 
he forced himself upon my company for a turn 
in the Doctor’s garden, “ where a person loves, 
di qerson ss <a- little jealous—leastways, anxious 
to kvep anceye on the beloved-one’ 

* Of whom are you jealous, now?” said I. 

oP hiiks. to: vou, alaster ‘Copperticld,” he 
returned, of m0. One in paticular just at pre: 
sci Sno male personal least,” 

“Vo: youomean, hat your care: jealous Of a 
female person ?” 

Ble. gave: me -a,-sidclone: elance 
sinister red eyes, and laughed. 

"Really, Master Copperticll, he sau ==) 
should say Mister, but I know youll excuse the 

abit: Pye got into—you're sO ae) that 
you draw me like a. corksemay? Well, Tdlout 
mind telling you,” putting his fish-hke hand on 
nine, “ i'm not a lady’s man in general, sir, and 
I never was, with Mrs. Strong.” 

Liszeyes looked green now, as_ they watched 
mine with a rascally” cunning, 

* What do you mean ?” said 1. 


oil Of dus 
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Sa lie: nels lvoe, law Gi, Nhister. Cops 
perficld,” he replicd, Witla dry Sine | reais, 
just present; what Tsay? 

Ane what «lo you mean: by your lock? ? I 
retorted, quietly. 

‘“Tyany look? <Wear me, Capperhtld, that's 
sharp practice! What do I mean by my look ?? 

Ovex. sal, So sour look.” 

IIe seemed very much amused, and laughed 
as hedralyas it was: ii his aiature ton lanah, 
After some scraping of his chin with his hand, 
he went omto-say, with jis eyes east downward 
—sull scraping, very slowly : 

When) sas butsa mumble clerk, she always 
looked, low ampon, nié. “She Aves: dor’ over 
having my Agnes backwards and forwards at 
her ouse, and she was for ever being a friend to 
yous, Alaster Coppertieldls but “L: was-too: far 
beneath her, myself, to be noticed.” 

AV elle sail so" Suppose you were! be 

—And beneath him, too,” pursued Unah, 
very distinctly, and in ameditative tone of VOICE: 
as he continued to scrape his chin, 

“Don’t you know the Doctor better,” 
“than to suppose him conscious of your 
ence, swhen-you were-not betore him?” 

He directed his eyes at me in that sidelong 
lance agin, and lie aide: nis Ce vers: lantern. 
jawed, for the greater convenience of scraping, 
as he answered: 

* Oh dear, Iam not referring to the Doctor! 
Olio, pooramin? “Lanéansvie-Alaldon.’ 

My heart quite -cheel ssithiy ime. ATL any-old 
doubts and apprehensions on that subject, all 
the Doctor's happiness and peace, all the mingled 
possibilities of mmnocence and Compromise, that 
1 cote, not-auirayel, 1 saw an a moment. the 
mercy of this fellow’s twisting. 

“Te never €ould) come mito-the 
out ordering and shoving me about,’ said Uriah. 
One of your dine eentlemen hewass MAawas 
very meck and umble—and Lam, Bui I didn’t 
like that sort of thing—and f don’t!” 

Teslett-ott, scraping his chin, and sucked in 
his cheeks until they seemed to mect inside ; 
keeping his cidelong glance upon me all the 
while. 

She is one of your lovely women, she is,’ 
he pursued, when ‘the had slowly restored his 
face to its natural form; “and ready to be no 
iricnd to such as me, / know, She's just the 
person as would put my Agnes up to higher 
sort of game. Now, I ain’t one of your lady’s 
men, Master Copperfield ; but Ive hac-eyes in 
my ed, a pretty long time back. We umble 
ones have got eyes, ‘mostly speaking—and we 
look out of ’em.” 
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I endeavoured to appear ir beets and not 
disquicted, but, I saw an lissface; aith: poor 
SUCCUSS. 

“Now; [in nota gone to: let ayself be run 
down, Copperfield,’ he continued, raising that 
part of his countenance, where his red eyebrows 
would have been if he had had any, with mahg- 
Hit trimnplyank £ shalbalo avhat 1 can, to 
put a stop to this friendship. I don’t approve 
ofit. I don’t mind acknowledging to you that 
I've got rather a grudging disposition, and want 
to-keep oif-all mitmiders. 1 ain’t-agome, if 1 
know it, to run the risk of being plotted 
against.” 

* You are always plotting, and delude yourself 
into the belief that everybody else is doing the 
Idee, “Eethink,” Sarde, 

* Perhaps so, Master Copperfield,” he replied. 
* But I’ve got a motive, as my fellow-partner 
tse to-say-? and.) «eo atattooth and ma, 
mustn't be put upon, as a numble person, too 
much. I can't allow people in my way. Really 
they must come out of the cart, Master Copper- 
field!” 

“T don’t understand you,” said I. 

“Don’t you though?” he returned with one 
of his jerks. “Tm astonished at that, Master 
Copperfield, you being usually so quick! Tl 
try to be plainer, another time.—Is that Mr. 
Maldon a-norseback, ringing at the gate, sir?” 

“It looks like him,” I replied, as carelessly as 
P-coutd: 

Uriah stopped short, put his hands between 
his great knobs of knees, and doubled himself 
up with laughter. With perfectly silent laughter. 
Not asound escaped from him. I was so repelled 
by his odious behaviour, particularly by this con- 
cluding instance, that I turned away without any 
ceremony ; and left him doubled up in the middle 
of the garden, like a scarecrow in want of support. 

Tt was not on that evening ; but, as I well re- 
member, on the next evening but one, which 
was a Saturday ; that I took Agnes to see Dora. 
Thad arranged the visit beforehand, with Miss 
Lavinia ; and Agnes was expected to tea. 

I was in a flutter of pride and anxiety ; pride 
in my dear little betrothed, and Ba that 
Agnes should like her, All the w ay to Putney, 
Agnes being inside the stage- -coach, and I out- 
side, T pie tured Dora to myself in every one of 
the pretty looks I knew so well; now making 
up my mind that I should like her to look ex. 
actly as she looked at such a time, and then 
doubting whether I should not prefer her looking 
as she looked at such another time; and almost 
worrying myself into a fever about it. 

I was troubled by no doubt of her being very 
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preity fm any case hue it L fel out th: bes hg a 
never scen her look so well. She was not in 
the drawing-room when I presented Agnes to 
rer little an ints, but was shyly keeping out ek the 
Maye Jskney where to look for her, now ; and 
sure enough [ found her stopping her cars again, 
behind the same dull old door. 

At first she wouldn’t come at all; and then 
she pleaded for five minutes by my watch. When 
at length she put her arm through mine, to be 
taken to the drawing-room, her ‘charming little 
face was flushed, and had never been so pretty, 
But, when we went into the room, and it turned 
pale, she was ten thousand times prettier yet. 

Dora was afraid of Agnes. She had told me 
that she knew Agnes was “too clever.” But 
when she saw her looking at once so cheerful 
and so earnest, and so thoughtful, and so good, 
she gave a faint httle cry of pleased surprise, 
and just put her affectionate arms round Agnes’s 
neck, and lail her innocent cheek against her 
face. 

I never was so happy. I never was so pleased 
as when I saw those two sit down together, side 
by side. As when I saw my little darling look- 
ing up so naturally to those cordial eyes. As 
when I saw the tender, beautiful regard which 
Agnes cast upon her, 

Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa partook, in 
their way, of my joy. It was the pleasantest 
tea-table in the world. Muss Clarissa presided. 
T cut and handed the sweet seed-cake—the little 
sisters had a bird-like fondness for picking up 
seeds and pecking at sugar ; Miss Lavinia looked 
on with benignant patronage, as if our happy 
love were all her ayer >and “we-were “perfectly 
contented with ourselves and one another. 

The gentle cheerfulness of Agnes went to all 
their hearts. Her quiet interest in everything 
that interested Dora; her manner of making 
acquaintance with Jip (who responded instantly) ; 
her pleasant way, when Dora was ashamed to 
come over to her usual seat by me; her modest 
grace and ease, eliciting a crowd of blushing 
little marks of confidence from Dora; seemed 
to make our circle quite complete. 

Lamese olad said «bora, catter. tea, “that 
you like me "T didn’t think you would’: and. T 
want. more than ever, to be liked, now Julia 
Mills is gone.” 

I have omitted to mention it, by-the-bye. 
Miss Mills had sailed, and Dora and I had 
gone aboard a great East Indiaman at Graves- 
end to see her; and we had had preserved 
ginger, and guava, and other delicacies of that 
sort for lunch; and we had left Miss Mills 
weeping on a camp-stool on the quarter-deck, 
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with a large new diary under her arm, in which 
the original reflections awakened by the contem- 
plation. of Ocean were to be recorded under 
lock and key. 

Agnes said she was afraid I must have given 
her an wnproimising character; but Dora cor- 
rected that directly. 

“Oh aio” she said, shaking lrercurls ab mre; 
‘atawas all’praise: Ele thinks so niuch of your 
opinion, that 1 was quite afraid of it.” 

“My good opinion cannot strengthen his at- 
tachment to some people whom he knows,” 
said Agnes, with a smile; * itis not worth their 
having.” 

* But please let ime have it, 
Coane way at vores 3 

We made merry about Dora's wanting to be 
iikeu, and Dora. said Iwasa: Goose, and she 
didn't like me at any rate, and the short evening 
lew away on gossamer-wings. The time was 
at hand when the coach was to call for us. I 
was standing alone before the fire, when Dora 
came stealing softly in, to give me that usual 
precious hittle kiss before I went. 

“Don't. ou thinks i. Lhadhad ‘hertor a 
friend: along time age, Doady,said Dora, her 
bright eyes shining very brightly, and her little 
right hand idly busying itself with one of the 
buttons of my coat, “I might have been more 
cleversperaps?™ 

SMasloves “said lsCwhat nonsense. 


“said Dora, inher 


“Do you think it is nonsense?” returned 
Dora, without looking atme: “Are you sure it 
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Tohave: forgotten,” said: Dora, still turning 

the button round and round, “what relation 
Agnes is to you, you dear bad boy.” 

eNO: iloou relation.” ok Tépheds>- Dit we 
were brought up together, like brother and 
sister.’ 

T avonder why you ever 
me?” said Dora, beginning on another 
of my coat. 

* Porliaps baciise: LE coulis “soe 
not lovey ou, ora. 

“Suppose. you “had -neéver-seen ane aab-all,” 
said Dora, going to another button. 

‘- Suppose we had never been born !” said I 
gaily 

I wondered what she was thinking about, as 
I glanced in admiring silence at the little soft 
hand travelling up the row of buttons on my 
coat, and at the clustering hair that lay against 
my breast, and at the lashes of her downcast 
eyes, slightly rising as they followed her idle 
fiagers. At length her eyes were lifted up to 
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mine, and she stood on tiptoe to give me, more 
thoughtfully than usual. that precious Hittle kiss 
—once, twice, and: went out sof. 
the room. 

They all came back together within five 
minutes afterwards, and Dora’s unusual thought- 
fulness was quite gone then. She was laugh- 
ingly resolved to put Jip through the whole of 
his performances, before the coach came. They 
took some time (not so much on account of 
therm variety, As. ips reluctance), and svere stil 
unfinished avhen: at was hbeard ate the: door. 
There was a hurried but affectionate parting 
between s\enes and herself;-ancd: Dora. was to 
write to Agnes (who was not to mind her letters 
being foolish, she said), and Agnes was to write 
to Dora; and they had a second parting at the 
coach-door, and a third when Dora, in spite of 
the remonstrances of Miss Lavinia, would come 
running out once more to remind Agnes at the 
coach-window about writing, and to shake her 
curls at me on the box. 

The stage-coach was to put us down near 
Covent Garden, where we were to take another 
stage-coach for Highgate. I was impatient for 
the short walk in the interval, that Agnes might 
praise Dora to me. Ah! what praise it was! 
Tow lovingly and fervently did it commend the 
pretty creature I had won, with all her artless 
graces best displayed, to my most gentle care ! 
How thoughtfully remind me, yet with no_ pre- 
tence of doing so, of the trust in which I held 
the orphan child ! 

Never, never, had“) loved  Dorasso: deeply 
and truly as [loved her that night. When we 
had again alighted, and were walking in the 
starlight along the quiet road that led to the 
Doctor's house, I told Agnes it was her doing. 

“AVE. Vou ayere: sittmes Dy her,” ‘said? 7 
“you seemed to be no less Aer guardian angel 
than mine; and you seem so now. Agnes,” 

* A poor angel,” she returned, “ but faithful.” 

The clear tone of her voice going straight to 
my heart, made it natural to me to say: 

* The cheerfulness that belongs to you, Agnes 
(and to no one else that ever I have seen), ts 
so restored, I have observed to-day, that I have 
begun to hope you are happier at home ?” 

‘Tam happier in myself,” she said; “I am 
quite cheerful and hght-hearted.” 

I glanced at the serene face looking upward, 
and thought it was the stars that made it seem 
so noble. 

‘There has been no change at home,” 
Agnes, after a few moments. 

‘No fresh reference,” said I, “to—I wouldn’t 
distress you, Agnes, but I cannot help ask- 
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ing—to what we spoke of, when we parted | from her own truthful lips. I told her so, 
hast?” earnestly. 

‘No, none,” she answered. “ And when this visit is over,” said I—* for 
‘““T have thought so much about it.” we may not be alone another time—how long 


“Vou must think less about it. Remember | is it likely to be, my dear Agnes, before you 
that I confide in simple love and truth at last. | come to London again ?” 


Have no apprehensions for me, Trotwood,” she “Probably a. lone time,” she teplied > © 1 
added, after a moment; “the step you dread | think it will be best—for papa’s sake—to re- 
my taking, I shall never take.” main at home. We are not likcly to meet often, 


Although I think I had never really feared it, | for some time to come ; but I shall be a good 
in any season of cool reflection, it was an un- — correspondent of Dora’s, and we shall frequently 
speakable relief to me to have this assurance _ hear of one another that way.” 
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HOLDING THE PENS. 
We were now within the little court-yard of In her beaming smile, and in these last tones 


the Doetor’s cottage. It was growing late. | of her cheerful voice, I seemed again to see 
There was a light in the window of Mrs. Strong’s | and hear my little Dora in her company. I 
chamber, and Agnes, pointing to it, bade me | stood awhile, looking through the porch at the 
good night. stars, with a heart full of love and gratitude, 

“Do not be troubled,” she said, giving me | and then walked slowly forth. I had engaged a 
her hand, “by our misfortunes and anxieties. | bed at a decent alehouse close by, and was 
1 can be happier in nothing than in your happi- | going out at the gate, when, happening to turn 
ness. If you can ever give me help, rely upon | my head, I saw a light in the Doctor's study. 
it I will ask you for it. God bless you always!” | A half-reproachful fancy came into my mind, 
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‘rat he hack 
without my help. 
this were so, and, in any case, of bidding him 
«ood ‘night, af he were yet sitting among tis 
books, I tumed back. and going softly across 
the hall, and wently opening the door, looked in. 

The first person whom I saw, to my surprise, 
by the sober light of the shaded lamp, was 
Uriah. He was standing close beside it, with 
one of his skeleton hands over his mouth, and 
the other resting on the Doctor’s table. ‘The 
Doctor sat in his study chair, covering his face 
with his hands. Mr. Wickfield, sorely troubled 
and distressed, was leaning forward, irresolutely 
touching the Doctor's arm. 

For an instant, I supposed that the Doctor 
Wasill “DT hastihy-advanced: a step under that 
impression, when I met Uriah’s eye, and saw 
what was the matter. I would have withdrawn, 
but the Doctor made a gesture to detain me, 
and I remained. 

“ At any rate,” observed Uriah, with a writhe 
of his ungainly person, “‘ we may keep the door 
shut. We needn’t make it known to ati the 
town.” 

Saying which, he went on his toes to the 
door. which I had left open, and carefully closed 
it. He then came back, and took up his 
former position, There was an obtrusive show 
of compassionate zeal in his voice and manner, 
more intolerable—at least to me—than any 
demeanour he could have assumed. 

“T have felt it incumbent upon me, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uniah, “ to point out to Doc- 
tor Strong what you and me have already talked 
about. You didn’t exactly understand me, 
though !” 

T gave him a look, but no other answer ; and, 
going to my good old master, said a few words 
that Imeant to be words of comfort and encou- 
ragement. He put his hand upon my shoulder, 
as it had been his custom to do when I was quite 
a litile fellow, but did not hft his grey head. 

“As you didn’t understand me, Master Cop- 
perfield,” resunicd Uriah in the same officious 
manner,“ Lomay“take-the. Jiberty of ambly 
mentioning, being among friends, that I have 
called Doctor Strong’s attention to the goings-on 
of Mrs. Strong. It’s much against the grain with 
me, I assure you, Copperfield, to be concerned 
in anything so unpleasant; but really, as it Is, 
we're all mixing ourselves up with what oughtn’t 
to be. That was what my meaning Avasy Sit, 
when you didn’t understand me.” 

I wonder now, when I recall his leer, that 
I did not collar him, and try to shake the 
breath out of his body. 
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elon. so Reali) amie ay selt scsi it 
hee Wet. a. eal neither. Naturally, 
was both of us inclined to give such a subj ee ta 
mile Werth? mPhows eye ash i hae made up 
my mind to speak 2p ain; and i have mentioned 
to Doctor Strong that—did you speak. sir?” 

‘his was: tothe Iector, sche had moaned. 
The-sound aueht. have touched: any heart, 1 
thought, but it had no effeet upon Uriah’s. 

‘mentioned to Doctor Strong,” he pro- 
eceded)*"thatany one maysee that sis, Maldon; 
and the lovely and agreeable lady as is Doctor 
Strong s Wile, ore 1002 Sweet cin one: another. 
Really the time is come (we being at present all 
mixing ourselves up with what oughtn't to be), 
when Doctor Strong must be told that this was 
full as plain to everybody as the sun, before Mr. 
Maldon went to India; that Mr. Maldon made 
excuses to come back, for nothing else; and 
that he’s ee ade for nothing else. When 
you come in, pk WAS USE putting it tomy 
tellow- partner, ee whom he turned, “to 
say to Doctor Strong upon his word and honour, 
whether he’d ever been of this opinion long ago, 
or not. Come; Mr: Wickfield, sir! Would 
you be so good as tell us? Yes or no, sir? 
Come, partner !” 

“For God's sake, my dear Doctor,” said Myr. 
Wickfield, again laying his irresolute hand upon 
the Doctor’s arm, “ don’t attach too much weight 
to any suspicions I may have entertained.” 

“ Theré.t? ‘cried! Unialin shaking —his* head. 
“AWhat-a. melancholy -contirmation: ain't 1t? 
Him! Such an old friend! Bless your soul, 
when I was nothing but a clerk in his office, 
Copperfield, I’ve seen him twenty times, if I’ve 
seen him once, quite in a taking about 1t—quite 
put out, you know (and very proper in him as a 
father; I’m sure / can’t blame him), to think 
that Miss Agnes was mixing herself up with 
what oughtn’t to be.” 

‘Ny dear Strong,” sail Six. Wickfield in: 
tremulous voice, ‘ my good triend, I needn’t tell 
you that it has been my vice to look for some 
one master motive in everybody, and to try all 
actions by one narrow test. I may have fallen 
into such doubts as I have had, through this 
mistake.” 

“Vou have had doubts, Wickfield,” said the 
Doctor, without lifting up his head, “ You have 
had doubts.” 

“Speak up, fellow-partner,” urged Uriah. 

"1 ‘had; atone time, certainly.” siad Nr. 
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Wickfield. “ I—God forgive me—I thought 
Jou had.” 
“No, no, no!” returned the Doctor, in a 


ione of most pathetic grief. 
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‘ST thoneht.atonesume, said Air. Wicked, 
“that you wished to send Maldon abroad to 
effect a desirable separation.” 

Noo, io! retuned) the Docton, “ ho 
cive Annie pleasure, by making some provision 
for the companion of her childhood. Noting 
else,” 

“So. fb founds” Said) Mr. Waiekhel 
couldn't doubt it, when you told me so. 
thought—I implore you to remember the 
narrow construction which has been my le- 
setting sin—that, in a case where there was so 
much disparity in point of years—” 

Vaso Lice ave. tOnpllt 1, yoOlssee.: \hIster 

Copperfielti.!.”” observer! Uriah, with fawning 
and offensive pity. 
a. lady: of such: ‘youth; and -such at- 
tractions, however real her respect for yon, 
might have been influenced in marrying, by 
worldly considerations only. I made no allow- 
ance for innumerable feclings and circumstances 
that may have all tended to good. For Hea- 
ven/ssake remember that)” 

“ How kind he puts it!” said Uriah, shaking 
his head. 

“Always observing her from one point of 
view,” said Mr. Wickfield; “but by all that 
is dear to you, my old friend, I entreat you to 
consider what it was; I am forced to confess 
now, having no escape—” 
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“No! ‘There's no way ont of it, Mr. Wick- 
field, sir,” observed Uriah, “when it’s got to 
this.” 


“__that I did,” said Mr. Wickfield, glancing 
helplessly and distractedly at his partner, ‘that 
I did doubt her, and think her wanting in her 
duty to you; and that I did sometimes, if I 
must say all, feel averse to Agnes being in such 
a familiar relation towards her, as to see what I 
saw, or in my diseased theory fancied that I saw. 
I never mentioned this to any one. I never 
meant it to be known to any one. And though 
it is terrible to you to hear,” said Mr. Wickfield, 
quite subdued, “ if you knew how terrible it is to 
me to tell, you would feel compassion for me!” 

The Doctor, in the perfect goodness of his 
nature, put out his hand. Mr. Wickfield held 
it for a little while in his, with his head bowed 
down. 

“T am sure,” said Uriah, writhing himself 
into the silence like a Conger-eel, “ that this is a 
subject full of unpleasantness to everybody. 
But since we have got so far, I ought to take 
the liberty of mentioning that Copperfield has 
noticed it too.” 

I turned upon him, and asked him how he 
dared refer to me! 
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OL? is. very Ike coh arom Cop] perficl!, 
returned Uriah, undulating OVER, a ne we al 
know what an amiable 
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you know that the moment | spoke to you th 
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other aiehi; you ‘knew svhat D aeants ou 
know you knew what IT meant, Copperficht. 
Donut «deny itt “Vou: aleny> iC with the: Dest 
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intentions ; but don’t do it, Coppertich 1. 

isan theo mill cyecor Ae 2o0n Doctor 
turned upon ine for a moment, aid I felt that 
the confession of my old misgivings and remera- 
brances was too plainly written in my face to be 
overlooked. It was of no use raging. I cuul 
not undo that. Say what I would, I could mn 
unsay it. 

We were silent again, and remained so, unil 
the Doctor rose and walked twice or thrice 
across the room. Presently he rcturned to 
where his chair stood ; and, leaning on the back 
of it, and occasionally putting his handkerchief 
to his eyes, with a simple honesty that did him 
more honour, to my thinking, than any disguise 
he could have affected, said: 

‘‘T have been much to blame. I believe I 
have been very much to blame. I have ex- 
posed one whom I hold in my heart, to trials 
and aspersions—I call them aspersions, even to 
have been conceived in anybody’s inmost mind 
—of which she never, but for me, could have 
been the object.” 

Uriah Heep gave a kind of snivel. I think 
to express sympathy. 

Or, ahich my Annie,’ <saidithe Doctor |) 
“never, but for me, could have been the object. 
Gentlemen, Iam old now, as you know; I do 
not feel, to-night, that I have much to live for. 
But my life—my Life—upon the truth and 
honour of the dear lady who has been the 
subject of this conversation !” 

I do not think that the best embodirnent of | 
chivalry, the realisation of the handsomest and 
most romantic figure ever imagined by painter, 
could have said this with a more impressive and 
affecting dignity than the plain old Docior did. 

“But 1 ani not qirepared,” ae. went On, *t0 
deny—perhaps I may have been, without know- 
ing it, in some degree prepared to admit—that 
Lamlay have unwittingly ensnared that lady into 
an unhappy marriage. Iam a man quite un- 
accustomed to observe; and I cannot but 
believe that the observation of several people, 
of different ages and positions, all too plainly 
tending in one direction (and that so natural), 
is better than mine.” | 

I had often admired, as I have elsewhere | 
described, his benignant manner towards his 
youthful wife ; but the respectful tenderness he 
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manifested in every reference to her on this 
occasion, and the almost reverential manner in 
which he put away from him the lightest doubt 
of her integrity, exalted him, in my eyes, beyond 
description. 

oy, marie that dady” said, he; Doctor, 
“avhen she was extremely young: Ll took her 
to “myself when ber character 25° scarcely 
formed. So far as it was developed, it had 
been my happiness to form it. I knew her father 
well Lkvew-her well: Ichad taught her what 
I-could, for the Joveof all her beautifal aid 
virtuous qualities. If I did her wrong; as I 
jear Tidid, in taking advantage “(but 1 never 
meant it) of her gratitude and her affection ; I 
ask. pardon: of ‘that Jady,in-my heart!” 

He walked across the room, and came back 
to the same place; holding the chair with a 
grasp that trembled, like his subdued voice, in 
its carnestness. 

“1 regarded myself as a refuge, for her, from 
the dangers and vicissitudes of life. I persuaded 
myself that, unequal though we were in years, 
she would live tranquilly and contentedly with 
me. I did not shut out of my consideration the 
time when I should leave her free, and _ still 
young and still beautiful, but with her judg- 
ment more matured—no, gentlemen—upon my 
truth!” 

His homely figure seemed to be lightened up 
by his fidelity and generosity. Every word he 
uttered had a force that no other grace could 
have imparted to it. 

“My life with this lady has been very happy. 
Until to-night I have had uninterrupted occa- 
sion to bless the day on which I did her great 
injustice.” 

His voice, more and more faltering in the 
utterance of these words, stopped for a few 
moments ; then he went on: 

“Once awakened from my dream—I have 
been a poor dreamer, in one way or other, all 
my life—I see how natural it is that she should 
have some regretful feeling towards her old 
corapanion and her equal. ‘That she does re- 
gard him with some innocent regret, with some 
blameless thoughts of what might have been, 
but for me, is, I fear, too true. Much that I 
have seen, but not noted, has come back upon 
me with new meaning, during this last trying 
hour. But, beyond this, gentlemen, the dear 
lady's name never must be coupled, with a 
word, a breath, of doubt.” 

For a little while, his eye kindled and_ his 
voice was firm ; for a little while he was again 
silent. Presently, he proceeded as before : 

“Tt only remains for me, to bear the know- 
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ledge of the unhappiness I have occasioned, as 
submissively as I can, It 1s she who should 
reproach ; not I. ‘To save her from miscon- 
struction, cruel misconstruction, that even my 
friends have not been able to avoid, becomes 
my duty. The more retired we live, the better 
I] shall discharge it. And when the time comes 
—may it come soon, if it be His merciful plea- 
sure !—when my death shall release her from 
constraint, I shail close my eyes upon her 
honoured face, with unbounded confidence and 
love ; and leave her, with no sorrow then, to 
happier and” brighter days.” 

YT could not see him for the tears which his 
earnestness and goodness, so adorned by, and 
so adorning, the perfect simplicity of his man- 
ner, brought into my eyes. He had moved to 
the door, when he added: 

“Gentlemen, have shown you my heart. I 
am sure you will respect it. What we have said 
to-night is never to be said more. Whickfield, 
give me an old friend’s arm up-stairs !” 

Mr. Wickfield hastened to him, Without in- 
terchanging a word they went slowly out of the 
room together, Uriah looking after them. 

“Well, Master Copperfield!” said Uriah, 
meekly turning tome. ‘The thing hasn’t took 
quite the turn that might have been expected, 
for the old Scholar—what an excellent man !— 
is as blind as a brickbat ; but ¢47s family’s out 
of the cart, I think!” 

I needed but the sound of his voice to be so 
madly enraged as I never was before, and never 
have been since. 

“You villain,” said I, “what do you mean 
by entrapping me into your schemes? How 
dare you appeal to me just now, you false rascal, 
as if we had been in discussion together ?” 

As we stood, front to front, 1 saw so plainly, 
in the stealthy exultation of his face, what I already 
so plainly knew ; I mean that he forced his confi- 
dence upon me, expressly to make me miserable, 
and had set a deliberate trap for me in this very 
matter; that I couldn’t bear it. The whole of 
his lank cheek was invitingly before me, and I 
struck it with my open hand with that force 
that my fingers tingled as if I had burnt them. 

He caught the hand in his, and we stood in 
that connection, looking at each other. We 
stood so, a long time; long enough for me to 
see the white marks of my fingers die out of the 
deep red of his cheek, and leave it a deeper 
red. 

“ Copperfield,” he said at length, in a breath- 
less voice, “have you taken leave of your 
senses.” 

“] have taken leave of you,” said I, wresting 
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my hand away. “ You dog, PH know no more 
of you.” 

“Won't you?” said he, constrained by the 
pam of his cheek to put his hand there.  “ Per- 
haps you won’t be able to help it. Isn’t this 
ungrateful of you, now ?” 

“JT have shown you often enough,” said I, 
“that I despise you. J have shown you now, 
more plainly, that I do. Why should [ dread 
your doing your worst to all about you? What 
else do you ever do?” 

He perfeetly understood this allusion to the 
considerations that had hitherto restrained me 
In my communications with him. I rather think 
that neither the blow, nor the allusion, would 
have escaped me, but for the assuranee I had 
had from Agnes that night. It is no matter. 

There was another long pause. His eyes, as 
he looked at me, seemed to take every shade of 
colour that could make eyes ugly. 

* Copperfield,” he said, removing his hand 
from his cheek, “ you have always gone against 
me. I know you always used to be against me 
at Mr. Wickfield’s.” 

“You may think what you like,” said I, still 
in a towering rage. “If it is not true, so much 
the worthier you.” 

“And yet I always liked you, Copperfield,” 
he rejoined. 

I deigned to make him no reply; and, taking 
up my hat, was going out to bed, when he came 
between me and the door. 

“ Copperfield,” he said, “‘there must be two 
parties to a quarrel. I won’t be one.” 

“You may go to the devil!” said I. 

“Don't say that,” he replied. “I know 
youll be sorry afterwards. How can you make 
yourself so inferior to me, as to show such a 
bad spirit? But I forgive you.” 

‘Vou forgive me!” I repeated disdainfully. 

“T do, and you can’t help yourself,” replied 
Uriah. “To think of your going and attacking 
mic, that have always been a friend to you! But 
there can’t be a quarrel without two parties, and 
I won't be one. I will be a friend to you, in 
spite of you. So you know what you’ve got to 
expect)” 

The necessity of carrying on this dialogue 
(his part in which was very slow ; mine very 
quick) in a low tone, that the house might not 
be disturbed at an unseasonable hour, did not 
improve my temper; though my passion was 
cooling down. Merely telling him that I should 
expeet from him what I always had expected, 
and had never yet been disappointed in, I 
opened the door upon him, as if he had been a 
great Walnut put there to be cracked, and went 
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out of the house. But he slept out of the house, 
too, at his mother’s lodging, and before I had 
gone many hundred yards, came up with me. 

“You know, Coppertield,” he said, in my car 
(I did not turn my head), “ you're in quite a 
wrong position ;” which I felt to be true, and 
that made me chafe the more ; “ you can’t inake 
this a brave thing, and you can't help being 
forgiven. I don’t intend to mention it to 
mother, nor to any living soul. I’m determined 
to forgive you. But 1 do wohder that you 
should lift your hand against a person that you 
knew to be so umble !” 

I felt only less mean than he. He knew me 
better than I knew myself. If he had retorted 
or openly exasperated me, it would have been a 
rehef and a justification ; but he had put me on 
a slow fire, on which I lay tormented half the 
night. 

In the morning when I came out, the early 
church bell was ringing, and he was walking up 
and down with his mother. He addressed me 
as if nothing had happened, and I could do 
no less than reply. I had struck him hard 
enough to give him the toothache, I suppose. 
At all events his face was tied up in a black silk 
handkerchief, which, with his hat perched on 
the top of it, was far from improving his appear- 
ance,” .l heard. that he went to<a. dentist's in 
London on the Monday morning, and had a 
tooth out. I hope it was a double one. 

The Doetor gave out that he was not quite 
well ; and he remained alone, for a considerable 
part of every day, during the remainder of the 
visit. Agnes and her father had been gone a 
week, before we resumed our usual work. On the 
day preeeding its resumption, the Doctor gave 
me with his own handsa folded note not sealed. 
It was addressed to myself; and laid an injunc- 
tion on me, in afew affectionate words, never to 
refer to the subject of that evening. I had con- 
fided it to my aunt, but to no one else. It was 
not a subject I could discuss with Agnes, and 
Agnes certainly had not the least suspicion of 
what had passed. 

Neither, I felt convinced, had Mrs. Strong 
then. Several weeks elapsed before I saw the 
least change in her. It eame on slowly, hke a 
cloud when there is no wind. At first, she 
seemed to wonder at the gentle compassion 
with which the Doctor spoke to her, and at his 
wish that she should have her mother with her, 
to relieve the dull monotony of her life. Often 
when we were at work, and she was sitting by, I 
would see her pausing and looking at him with 
that memorable face. Afterwards, I sometimes 
observed her rise, with her eyes full of tears, and 
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of the room. Gradually, an unhappy 
tell upon her beauty. and deepened 

AIrs. Markleham was a regular inmate 
but she talked and talked 
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of the cottage then ; 
sate saw nothing. 

As this change stole on Anme. once like sun- 
ine in the Doctor’s house. the Doctor became 
older in appearance, and more grave; but the 
sweetness of his temper, the placid kindness of 
his manner. and his benevolent solicitude for 
her, if they were capable of any increase, were 
increased. I saw him once, early on the morn- 
tag of her birthday, when she came to sit in the 
window while we were at work (which she had 
always done. but now began to do with a timid 
and uncertain air that I thought very touching), 
take her forchead between his hands, kiss it, and 
co hurriedly away, too much moved to remain. 
I saw her stand where he had left her, like a 
statue ; and then bend down her head, and clasp 
her hane ds, and weep, I cannot say how sorrow- 

fully. 

Sometumes, after that, I fancied that she tried 
to speak, even to me, in intervals when we were 
left alone. But she never uttered word. The 
Doctor always had some new project for her 
participating in amusements away from home, 
with her mother; and Mrs. Markleham, who 
was very fond of amusements, and very easily 
dissausfied with anything else, entered into them 
with great good will, and was loud in her com- 
mendations. But Annie, in a spiritless unhappy 
way, only went whither she was led, and seemed 
to have no care for anything 

1 did not know what to think. 
my aunt; who must have walked, 
umes,-a hundred miles in her 
What was strangest of all was, that the only 
real relief which seemed to make its way 
into the secret region of this domestic unhappi- 
ness, made its way there in the person of Mr. 
Wick, 

What his thoughts were on the subject, or 
what his observation was, I am as unable to 
explain, as I dare say he would have been to 
assist m¢ in the task. But, as I have recorded 
in the narrative of my school days, his venera- 
tion for the Doctor was unbounded ; and there 
is a subtlety of perception in real attachment, 
even when it is borne towards man by one of 
the lower animals, which leaves the highest in- 
tellect behind. ‘T o this mind of the heart, ier aL 
may call it so, in Mr. Dick some bright ray of 
the truth shot straight. 

ié.shad proudly resumed his privilege, in 
many of his spare hours, of walking up and 
down the garden with the Doctor; as he had 
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been accustemed to pace up and down The 
Doctor's. Vwalk at Canterbury, “But matters 
were no sooner in this state, than he devoted all 
lis spare time (and got up earler to make it 
more) to these pera mbulaiions. If he had never 
been so happy as when the Doctor read that 
marvellous performance. the Dictionary, to him ; 
he was now quite miserable unless the Doctor 
pulled it out of his pocket, and began. When 
the Doctor and I were engaged, he now fell into 
the custom of walking up and down with Mrs. 
Strong, and helping her to trim her favourite 
flowers, or weed the beds. I dare say he rarely 
spoke a dozen words in an hour: but his quiet 
interest, and his wistful face, found immediate 
response in both their breasts; cach knew that 
the other hked him, and that he loved both ; 
and he became what no one else could be—a 
link between them. 

When I think of lim, with his impenetrably 
wise face, walking up and down with the Doctor, 
delighted to be battered by the hard words in 
the Dictionary; when I think of him carrying 
huge watering-pots after Annie; kneeling down 
in very paws of gloves, at patient microscopic 
work among the little leaves; expressing as no 
philosopher could have expressed, in everything 
he did, a delicate desire to be her friend; 
showering sympathy, trustfulness, and affection, 
out of every hole in the watering-pot; when I 
think of him never wandering in that better 
nund of his to which unhappiness addressed 
itself, never bringing the unfortunate King 
Charles into the garden, never wavering in his 
grateful service, never diverted from his know- 
ledge that there was something wrong, or from 
his wish to set it night—I really feel almost 
ashamed of having known that he was not quite 
in his wits, taking account of the utmost I have 
done with mine. 

“ Nobody but myself, Trot, knows what that 
man is!” my aunt would proudly remark, when 
we conversed about it. “ Dick will distinguish 
himself yet !” 

I must refer to one other topic before I close 
this chapter. While the visit at the Doctor's 
was still in progress, I observed that the post- 
aon brought two or three letters every morning 

- Uriah Heep, who remained at Highgate 
aa the rest went back, it being a leisure. time ; 
and that these were always directed in a busi- 
ness-like manner by Micawber, who now 
assumed a round isa shen I was. glad. to 
infer, from these slight premises, that Mr. 
Micawber was doing “well ; and consequently 
was much surprised to receive, about this time, 
the following letter from his amiable wife. 
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“CANTERTURY, Monday cui. 

“You will doubtless be surprised, my dear 
Mr. Copperfield, to receive this communication. 
Still more so, by its contents. Still more so, by 
the stipulation of implicit confidence which I 
beg to impose. But my feelings as a wife and 
mother require relief; and as I do not wish to 
consult my family (already obnoxious to the 
feelings of Mr. Micawber), I know no one of 
whom I can better ask advice than my friend 
and former lodger. 

“Vou may be aware, my dear Mr. Copper- 
field, that between myself and Mr. Micawber 
(whom I will never desert), there has always 
been preserved a spimt of mutual confidence. 
Mr. Micawber may have occasionally given a 
bill without consulting me, or he may have 
misled me as to the period when that obligation 
would become due. This has actually hap- 
pened. But, in general, Mr. Micawber has 
had no secrets from the bosom of affection— 
I allude to his wife—and has invariably, on 
our retirement to rest, recalled the events of 
the day. 

“You will picture to yourself, my dear Mr, 
Copperfield, what the poignancy of my feelings 
must be, when I inform you that Mr. Micawber 
is entirely changed. He is reserved. He is 
secret. His life is a mystery to the partner of 
his joys and sorrows—I again allude to his wife 
—and if I should assure you that beyond knowing 
that it is passed from morning till night at 
the office, I now know less of it than I do 
of the man in the south, connected with whose 
mouth the thoughtless children repeat an idle 
tale respecting cold plum porndge, I should 
adopt a popular fallacy to express an actual 
I2Ck 

“ But this is not al]. Mr. Micawber is morose. 
He is severe. He is estranged from our eldest 
son and daughter, he has no pride in his twins, 
he looks with an eye of coldness even on the 
unoffending stranger who last became a member 
of our circle. ‘The pecuniary means of meeting 
our expenses, kept down to the utmost farthing, 
are obtained from him with great difficulty, and 
even under fearful threats that he will Settle 
himself (the exact expression) ; and he inexorably 
refuses to give any explanation whatever of this 
distracting policy. 

“his ishard to bear. This is heart-breaking. 
If you will advise me, knowing my feeble powers 
such as they are, how you think it will be best 
to exert them in a dilemma so unwonted, you 
will add another friendly obligation to the many 
you have already rendered me. With loves 
from the children, and a smile from the happily 
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unconscious stranger, I remain, dear Mr. Cop- 
perfield, 

eV our ailieted: 
“VMMA MICAWLER.” 


I did not feel justified in giving a wife of 
Mrs. Micawber’s experience any other recom- 
mendation, than that she should try to reclaim 
Mr. Micawber by patience and kindness (as I 
knew she would in any case) ; but the letter set 
me thinking about him very much. 





CHAPTER SLE: 


ANOTHER RETROSPECT. 
NCE again, let me pause upon a 
memorable period of my life. Let 
me stand aside, to see the phantoms 
of those days go by me, accompany- 
ing the shadow of myself, in dim 
procession. 
2 Weeks, months, seasons, pass along. 
They seem httle more than a summer 
day and a winter evening. Now, the Common 
where I walk with Dora is all in bloom, a field 
of bright gold ; and now the unseen heather hes 
in mounds and bunches underneath a covering 
of snow. In a breath, the river that flows 
through our Sunday walks is sparkling in the 
summer sun, is ruffled by the winter wind, or 
thickened with drifting heaps of ice. Faster 
than ever river ran towards the sea, it flashes, 
darkens, and rolls away. 

Not a thread changes, in the house of the two 
little bird-like ladies. The clock ticks over the 
fire-place, the weather-glass hangs in the hall. 
Neither clock nor weather-glass is ever right ; 
but we believe in both, devoutly. 

I have come legally to man’s estate. I have 
attained the dignity of twenty-one. But this is 
a sort of dignity that may be thrust upon one. 
Let me think what I have achieved. 

I have tamed that savage  stenographic 
mystery. I make a respectable income by it. 
Iam in high repute for my accomplishment in 
all pertaining to the art, and am jomed with 
eleven others in reporting the debates in Parlia- 
ment for a Morning Newspaper. Night after 
night, I record predictions that never come to 
pass, professions that are never fulfilled, expla- 
nations that are only’ meant to mystify. I 
wallow in words. Britannia, that unfortunate 
female, is always before me, like a trussed fowl : 
skewered through and through with office-pens, 
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and bound hand and foot with red tape. I am 
sufficiently behind the scenes to know the worth 
of political hfe. Tam quite an infidel about it, 
and Shallinever be converted, 

My dear old ‘Traddles has tried his hand at 
the same pursuit, but itis not in Traddles’s way. 
He is perfectly good-humoured respecting his 
failure, and reminds me that he always did con- 
sider himself slow. He has occasional employ- 
ment on the same newspaper, in getting up the 
facts of dry subjects, to be written about and 
embellished by more fertile minds. He is called 
to the bar; and with admirable industry and 
self-denial has scraped another hundred pounds 
together, to fee a conveyancer whose chambers 
he attends. A great deal of very hot port wine 
was consumed at his call: and, considering the 
figure, I should think the Inner Temple must 
have nnadea profit byt, 

I have come out in another way. I have 
taken with fear and trembling to authorship. I 
wrote a little something, in secret, and sent it 
to a magazine, and it was published in the 
magazine. Sinee then, I have taken heart to 
write a good many trifling pieces. Now, I am 
regularly paid for them. Altogether, I am well 
oft; when I tell my income on the fingers of my 
left hand, I pass the third finger and take in the 
fourth to the middle joint. 

We have removed from Buckingham Street, 
to a pleasant httle cottage very near the one I 
looked at, when my enthusiasm first came on. 
My aunt, however (who has sold the house at 
Dover, to good advantage), is not going to re- 
main here, but intends removing herself to a 
still more tiny cottage close at hand. What 
docs this portend? My marriage? Yes ! 

Yes! I am going to be married to Dora! 
Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa have given their 
consent; and if ever canary birds were in a 
flutter, they are. Miss Lavinia, self-charged 
with the superintendence of my darling’s ward- 
robe, is constantly cutting out brown-paper 
cuirasses, and differing in opinion from a highly 
respectable young man, with a long bundle, and 
a yard measure under his arm. A dressmaker, 
always stabbed in the breast with a needle and 
thread, boards and lodges in the house ; and 
scems to me, eating, drinking, or sleeping, never 
to take her thimble off. They make a lay-figure 
of my dear, They are always sending for her 
to come and try something on. We can't be 
happy together for five minutes in the evening, 
but some intrusive female knocks at the door, 
and says, ‘Oh, if you please, Miss Dora, would 
you step up-stairs !” 

Miss Clarissa and my aunt roam all over 
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London. to find out articles of furniture for Dora 
and me to look at. It would be better for them 
to buy the goods at once, without this ceremony 
of inspection ; for, when we go to see a kitchen 
fender and meat-screen, Dora sees a Chinese 
house for Jip, with little bells on the top, and 
prefers that. And it takes a long time to 
accustom Jip to his new residence, aiter we have 
beught it; whenever he goes in or out, he makes 
all the little bells ring, and is horribly frightened. 

Peggotty comes up to make herself useful, 
and falls to work immediately. Her depart- 
metitoappears: to. be, to, cleaneevery thing over 
and over again. She rubs everything that can 
be rubbed, until it shines, like her own honest 
forehead, with perpetual friction. And now it 
is, that I begin to see her solitary brother pass- 
ing through the dark streets at night, and look- 
ing, as he goes, among the wandering faces. I 
never speak to him at sueh an hour. I know 
too well, as his grave figure passes onward, what 
he seeks, and what he clreads. 

Why does Traddles look so important when 
he calls upon me this afternoon in the Com- 
mons—where I still occasionally attend, for 
form’s sake, when I have time? The realisation 
of my bovish day-dreams is at hand. I am 
going to take out the licence. 

It is a httle document to do so much; and 
Traddles contemplates it, as it hes upon my 
desk, half in admiration, halfin awe. ‘There are 
the names in the sweet old visionary connection, 
David Copperfield and Dora Spenlow; and 
there, in the corner, is that Parental Institution, 
the Stamp Office, which is so benignantly in- 
terested in the various transactions of human 
life, looking down upon our Union; and there 1s 
the Archbishop of Canterbury invoking a bless- 
ing on us m print, and doing it as cheap as 
could possibly be expected. 

Neverthcless; I am ina. dream, a, flustered; 
happy; hured:dream, l-can’t believe that 104s 
going to be; and yet I can’t believe but that 
every one I pass m the street, must have some 
kind of perception, that I am to be married the 
day after to-morrow. The Surrogate knows me, 
when I go down to be sworn ; and disposes of 
me easily, as if there were a Masonic under- 
standing between us. ‘Traddles is not at all 
wanted, but is in attendanee as my general 
backer. 

“T hope the next time you come here, my 
dear fellow,” I say to ‘Traddles, “it will be on 
the same errand for yourself, And I hope it 
will be soon.” 

“Thank you for your good wishes, my dear 
Copperfield,” he replies. ‘I hope so too. It’s 
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a satisfaction to know that she'll wait for me | “I’m almost as pleased as if I were going to be 
any length of time, and that she really is the | married myself, to think that this event 1s coming 
dearest girl—” to such a happy termination, And really the 
‘When are you to mect her at the coach ?” | great friendship and consideration of personally 
I asked. associating Sophy with the joyful oceasion, and 
“At seven,” says Traddles, looking at his | inviting her to be a bridesmaid in conjunction 
plain old silver watch—the very watch he once | with Miss Wickfield, demands my warmest 
took a wheel out of at school, to make a water- | thanks. J am extremely sensible of it.” 
mill, “That is about Miss Wickfield’s time, is | I hear him, and shake hands with him; and 
it not?” we talk, and walk, and dine, and so on; but I 
“ A little earlier. Her time is half-past eight.” | don’t believe it. Nothing is real. 
“T assure you, my dear boy,” says Traddles, | Sophy arrives at the house of Dora’s aunts 
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in due course. She has the most agreeable of | see them meet, and to observe the glory of 
faces,—not absolutely beautiful, but extraordi- | Traddles as he commends the dearest girl in the 
narily pleasant,—and 1s one of the most genial, | world to her acquaintance. 
unafiected, frank, engaging creatures I have ever Still I don’t believe it. We have a delightful 
seen, Traddles presents her to us with great | evening and are supremely happy: but I don’t 
pride ; and rnbs his hands for ten minutes by | believe it yet. I can’t collect myself. I can’t 
the clock, with every individual hair upon his | check off my happiness as it takes place. I feel 
head standing on tiptoe, when I congratulate | in a misty and unsettled kind of state; as if I 
him in a corner on his choice. had got up very early in the morning a week or 
I have brought Agnes from the Canterbury | two ago, and had never been to bed since. I 
coach, and her cheerful and beantiful face is | can’t make out when yesterday was. I seem to 
among us for the second time. Agnes has a | have been carrying the licence about, in my 
great liking for Traddles, and it is capital to | pocket, many months. 
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Next tays too, when we allo ana tock to 
see the house—our house—Dora’s and mine—I 
am quite unable to regard myself as its master. 
I seem to be there, by pernussion of somebody 
clbey. “Chalt-expect= the veal’ nastier cto: -come 
home presently, and say he is glad to see me. 
Such a beautiful little house as it is, with every- 
ihing so bnght and new; with the flowers on 
ihe carpets looking as if freshly gathered, and 
the screen leaves on the paper aso they lad 
just come out; with the spotless muslin cur- 
tains, and the blushing rose-coloured furniture, 
and Dora's garden hat with the blue ribbon—do 
I remember, now, how I Joyed her in- such 
another hat when I first knew her !—already 
hanging on its little peg; the guitar-case quite 
athome on its. heels: in. a comers and every. 
body tumbling over Jip’s Pagoda, which is much 
too big for the establishment. 

Another happy evening, quite as unreal as all 
the rest of it, and I steal into the usual room 
before going away. Dora is not there. I sup- 
pose they have not done trying on yet. Miss 
Lavinia peeps in, and tells me mysteriously that 
she will not be long. She is rather long, not- 
withstanding : but by-and-by I hear a rustling 
at the door, and some one taps. 

I say, “ Come in!” but some one taps again. 

I go to the door, wondering who it is; there, 
I meet a pair of bright eyes, and a blushing 
face ; they are Dora’s eyes and face, and Miss 
Lavinia has dressed her in to-morrow’s dress, 
bonnet and all, for me to see. J take my little 
wife to my heart; and Miss Lavinia gives a 
little scream because I tumble the bonnet, and 
Dora laughs and cries at once, because I am so 
pleased ; and I believe it less than ever. 

“Do you think it pretty, Doady ?” says Dora. 

Pretty! I should rather think I did. 

‘“ And are you sure you like me very much ?” 
says Dora. 

The topic is fraught with such danger to the 
bonnet, that Miss Lavinia gives another little 
scream, and begs me to understand that Dora 
1s only to be looked at, and on no account to 
be touched. So Dora stands in a delightful 
siate of confusion for a minute or two, to be 
admired ; and then takes off her bonnet—look- 
ing so natural without it !—and runs away with 
it mn her hand ; and comes dancing down again 
in her old familiar dress, and asks Jip if I have 
gol a beautiful litle wife, and whether he’ll 
forgive her for being married, and kneels down 
to make him stand upon the cookery-book, for 
the last time in her single life. 

I go home, more incredulous than ever, to a 
lodging that Ihave hard by; and setup very 
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early in the morning, to ride to the Highgate 
road and fetch my aunt. 

T have never seen my aunt in such state; 
She is dressed in lavender-coloured silk, and has 
anwitte.boniet on, antl is amazing. Janet. has 
dressed, hervand is there to look at me. -Pes- 
gotty is ready to go to church, intending to 
behold the ceremony from the gallery. Mr, 
Dick, who is to give my darling to me at the 
altar, has had his hair curled. ‘Traddles, whom 
T have taken up by appointment at the turnpike, 
presents a dazzling combination of cream colour 
anid Tieht: bhies and “botly, he and) Mie Dick 
have a general efiect about them of being all 
gloves. 

No deubt I see this, because I know it is so; 
but I am astray, and seem to see nothing. Nor 
do I believe anything whatever. Still, as we 
drive along in an open carriage, this fairy 
marriage is real enough to fill me with a sort of 
wondering pity for the unfortunate people who 
have no part in it, but are sweeping out the 
shops, and going to their daily occupations. 

My aunt sits with my hand in hers all the 
way. When we stop a httle way short of the 
church, to put down Peggotty, whom we have 
brought on the box, she gives it a squeeze, and 
me a kiss, 

“God bless you, Trot! My own boy never 
could be dearer. I think of poor dear Baby 
this morning.” 

“So do I. 
aunt.” 

“Tut, child !” says my aunt; and gives her 
hand in overflowing cordiality to ‘Traddles, who 
then gives his to Mr. Dick, who then gives his 
to me, who then give mine to Traddles, and 
then we come to the church door. 

The church is calm enough, Iam sure; but 
it might be a steam-power loom in full action, 
for any sedative effect it has on me. Iam too 
far gone for that. 

The rest is all a more or less incoherent 
dreain. 

A dream of their coming in with Dora; of 
the pew-opener arranging us, hke a drill-sergeant, 
before the altar rails ; of my wondering, even 
then, why pew-openers must always be the most 
disagreeable females procurable, and whether 
there is any religious dread of a disastrous in- 
fection of good humour which renders it indis- 
pensable to set those vessels of vinegar upon 
the road to Heayen. 

Of the clergyman and clerk appearing; of a 
few boatmen and some other people strolling in ; 
of an ancient mariner behind me, strongly 
flavouring the church with rum; of the service 
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beginning in a deep voice, and our all being 
very attentive 

Of Miss Teaetniae who acts as a semi-auxiliary 
bridesmaid, being the first to cry, and of her 

doing homage (as Ttaket) to: the memory.of 
Pidger, mn sobs ; of. Muss Clarissa. applying a 
smelling bottle ; ‘of Agnes taking care of Dora; 

of my aunt endeavouring to represent herself Ag 
a model of sternness, with tears rolling down 
her face; of little Dora trembling very much, 
and making her responses in faint whispers. 

Of our kneeling down together, side by side ; 

of Dora’s trembling less and less, but always 

clasping Agnes by the hand; of the service 
being got through, quietly and gravely ; of our 
all looking at each other in an Apmil state of 
smiles and tears, when it is over; of my young 
wife being hysterical in the vestry, and crying 
for her poor papa, her dear papa. 

Of her soon cheering up again, and our sign- 
ing the register all round, Of my going into 
the gallery ‘for Peggotty to bring Zev to sign it ; 

of Peggotty’s hugging me in a corner, and telling 
me she saw my own dear mother married ; of 
its being over, and our going away. 

Of my walking so proudly and lovingly down 
the aisle with my sweet wife upon my arm, 

through a mist of half-seen people, pulpits, 
monuments, pews, fonts, organs, and church- 
windows, in which there flutter faint airs of 
association with my childish church at home, so 
long ago. 

Of their whispering, as we pass, what a youth- 
ful couple we are, and what a pretty little wife 
she is. Of our all being so merry and talkative 
in the carriage going back. Of Sophy telling 
us that when she saw Traddles (whom I had 
entrusted with the licence) asked for it, she 
almost fainted, having been convinced that he 
would contrive to lose it, or to have his pocket 
picked. Of Agnes laughing gaily; and of 
Dora being so fond of Agnes that she will not 
be separated from her, but still keeps her hand. 

Of there being a breakfast, with abundance 
of things, pretty and substantial, to eat and 
drink, whereof I partake, as I should do in any 
other dream, without the least perception of 
their flavour; eating and drinking, as I may 
say, nothing but love and marriage, and no 
more believing in the viands than in anything 
else. 

Of my making a speech in the same dreamy 
fashion, without having an idea of what I want 
to say, beyond such as may be comprehended 
in the full conviction that I haven't said it. Of 
our being very sociably and simply happy (always 
in adream though); and of Jip’s having wed- 
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ding cake, and its not agreeing with him after- 
wards. 

Of the pair of hired post-horses being ready, 
and of Iora’s going away to change her dress. 
Of my aunt and Miss Clarissa remaining with 
us; and our walking in the garden; and my 
aunt, who has made quite a speech at breakfast 
touching Dora’s aunts, being mightily amused 
with herself, but a little proud of it too. 

Of Dora’s being ready, and of Miss Lavinia’s 
hovering about her, loth to lose the pretty toy 
that has eiven her so much pleasant occupation. 
Or Dora’s making a long series of surprised 
discoveries that she has forgotten all sorts of 
little things ; and of everybody’s running every- 
where to fetch them. 

Of their all closing about Dora, when at last 
she begins to say good- Dyes looking, with their 
bright colours and ribbons, hike a bed of flowers. 
Of my darling being almost smothered among 
the flowers, and coming out, laughing and cry- 
ing both together, to my jealous arms. 

Of my wanting to carry Jip (who is to go 
along with us), and Dora’s saying no, that she 
must carry him, or else he’ll think she don’t hke 
him any more, now she is married, and will 
break his heart. Of our going, arm in arm, and 
Dora stopping and looking back, and saying, 
“Tf IT have ever been cross or ungrateful to 
anybody, don’t remember it !” and bursting into 
tears. 

Of her waving her little hand, and our going 
away once more. Of her once more stopping 
and looking back, and hurrying to Agnes, and 
giving Agnes, above all the others, her last 
kisses and farewells. 

We drive away together, and I awake from 
the dream. I Reliove: if at ee It is my dear, 
dear little wife beside me whom I love so well ' 

“Are you happy now, you foohsh boy?” 
says Dora, “and sure you don’t repent?” 


I have stood aside to see the phantoms of 
those days go by me. ‘They are gone, and I 
resume the journey of my story. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
OUR HOUSEKEEPING. 


T was a strange condition of things, the 
honeymoon being over, and the “prides- 
maids gone home, when T found myself sitting 
down in my own small house with Dora; 
quite thrown out of employment, as I may say, 
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in respect of the dclicious old occupation of 
making love. 

It seemed such an extraordinary thing to 
have Dora always there. «It swas-so. unaceotiit= 
able not to be obliged to go out to see her, not 
to have any occasion to be tormenting myself 
about her, not to have to write to her, not to be 
scheming and devising opportunities of being 
alone with her. Sometimes of an evening, 
when I looked up from my writing, and saw her 
seated opposite, I would lean back in my chair, 
and think how queer it was that there we were, 
alone together as a matter of course—nobody’s 
business any more—all the romance of our en- 
gagement put away upon a shelf, to rust—no 
one to please but one another—one another to 
please, for lite. 

AVheir therewas. a1 debate, and 1 was: kept 
out very late, it seemed so strange to me, as I 
was walking home, to think that Dora was at 
home! It was such a wonderful thing, at first, 
to have her coming softly down to talk to me 
as Tate my supper. It was such a stupendous 
thing to know for certain that she put her hair 
in papers. It was altogether such an astonish- 
ing event to see her do it! 

I doubt whether two young birds could have 
known less about keeping house, than I and my 
pretty Dora did. We had a servant, of course. 
She kept house for us. I have still a latent 
belief that she must have been Mrs, Crupp’s 
daughter in disguise, we had such an awful 
time of it with Mary Anne. 

Hfler name was Paragon. Ter nature was 
represented to us, when we engaged her, as 
being feebly expressed in her name. She had a 
written character, as large as a proclamation ; 
and, according to this document, could do 
everything of a domestic nature that ever I 
heard of, and a great many things that I never 
did hear of. She was a woman in the prime of 
life ; of a severe countenance ; and subject (par- 
ticularly in the arms) to a sort of perpetual 
measles or fiery rash. She had a cousin in the 
Life Guards, with such long legs that he looked 
like the afternoon shadow of somebody else. 
His shell-jacket was as much too little for him 
as he was too big for the premises. He made 
the cottage smaller than it need have been, by 
being so very much out of proportion to it. 
Besides which, the walls were not thick, and 
whenever he passed the evening at our house, 
we always knew of it by hearing one continual 
growl in the kitchen. 

Our treasure was warranted sober and honest. 
I am therefore willing to believe that she was in 
a fit when we found her under the boiler; and 
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that the deficient teaspoons were attributable to 
the dustman, 

But she preyed upon our minds dreadfully. 
We-telt or tirexperrence, and were amable-to 
help ourselves; Woe should’ have been at her. 
mercy, if she had had any; but she was a re- 
morseless woman, and had none. She was the 
cause of our first little quarrel. 

Aly dearest lite” T saicl cone: day’ to. Dora; 
“Jo -you. think Mary cine. has’ amy 1ded- off 
time?” 

“Why, Doady?” inquired Dora, looking up, 
innocently, from her drawing. 

* My love, because it's five, and we were to 
have dined at four.” 

Dora glanced wistfully at the clock, and 
hinted that she thought it was too fast. 

“On the contrary; my love,” said tl, reterrin 
to my watch, ‘it’s a few minutes too slow.” 

My little wife came and sat upon my knee, to 
coax me to be quiet, and drew a line with her 
pencil down the middle of my nose; but I 
couldn't dine off that, though it was very 
agreeable. 

“Dome you trike iny sdear,”” said. I. #16 
would be better for you to remonstrate with 
Mary Anne?” 

“Oh no, please! I-couldn’t,. Doady 1 said 
Dora. 

“Why not, my love?” I gently asked. 

Oh, because: Ieamrsuch-a little cose? sail 
Dora, “ and ‘she knows fan!” 

1 thought this sentiment so incompatible with 
the establishment of any system of check on 
Mary Anne, that I frowned a little. 

“Oh, what: ugly wrinkles in my bad. boy’s 
forehead !” said Dora, and still being on my 
knee, she traced them with her pencil; putting 
it to her rosy lips to make it mark blacker, and 
working at my forchead with a quaint hitle 
mockery of being imdustrious, that quite de- 
lighted me in spite of myself. 

“There’s a good child,” said Dora, “it makes 
its face so much prettier to laugh.” 

“Tet my love,” said: I, 

“No, no! please!” cried Dora, with a kiss, 
“don’t be a naughty Blue Beard! Don’t be 
serious !” 

“Ny precious wife,” said I, “we must be 
serious sometimes. Come! Sit down on this 
chair, close beside me! Give me the pencil! 
There! Now let us talk sensibly. You know, 
dear ;” what a little hand it was to hold, and 
what a tiny wedding-ring it was to see! “ You 
know, my love, it is not exactly comfortable to 
have to go out without one’s dinner. Now, is 
ie 
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“ N—n—no!” replied Dora, faintly. 

“My love, how you tremble !” 

“ Because I KNoW you're going to scold me,” 
exclaimed Dora, in a piteous voice. 

** My sweet, lam only going to reason.” 

“Oh, but reasoning is worse than scolding !” 
exclaimed Dora, in despair. “I didn’t marry 
to be reasoned with. If you meant to reason 
with such a poor httle thing as I am, you ought 
to have told me so, you cruel boy !” 

I tried to pacify Dora, but she turned away 
her face, and shook her curls from side to side, 
and said, ““You cruel, cruel boy !-so: many 
times, that I really did not exactly know what 
to do: sol! took a few turns up and down the 
room in my uncertainty, and came back again. 

“Dora, my darling !” 

“No, I am not your darling. Because you 
must be sorry that you married me, or else you 
wouldn’t reason with me!” returned Dora. 

I felt so injured by the inconsequential nature 
of this charge, that it gave me courage to be grave. 

“ Now, my own Dora,” said I, ‘‘ you are very 
childish, and are talking nonsense. You must 
remember, I am sure, that I was obliged to go 
out yesterday when dinner was half over; and 
that, the day before, I was made quite unwell 
by being obliged to eat underdone veal in a 
hurry ; to-day, I don’t dine at all—and Tam afraid 
to say how long we waited for breakfast—and ¢hen 
the water didn’t boil. Idon’t mean to reproach 
you, my dear, but this is not comfortable.” 

“Oh, you cruel, cruel boy, to say I am a dis- 
agreeable wife !” cried Dora. 

‘“ Now, my dear Dora, you must know that I 
never said that !” 

‘You said I wasn’t comfortable !” said Dora. 

“1 said the housckeeping was not comfort- 
able?’ 

“ls exactly the saine thing !’’ ‘cried. Dora. 
And she evidently thought so, for she wept 
most gnevously. 

I took another turn across the room, full of 
love for my pretty wife, and distracted by self- 
accusatory inclinations to knock my head against 
the door. I sat down again, and said: 

“Tam not blaming you, Dora, Weshave 
both a great deal to learn. I am only trying to 
show you, my dear, that you must—you really 
must” (I was resolved not to give this up)— 
“accustom yourself to look. after Mary Anne. 
Likewise to act a little for yourself, and me.” 

“T wonder, Ido, at your making such un- 
grateful speeches,” sobbed Dora. ‘“ When you 
know that the ether day, when you said you 
would like a little bit of fish, I went out myself, 
miles and miles, and ordered it, to surprise you.” 
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« And it was very kind of you, my own darling.” 
said le) “Istelt at sovmuel. that TP wouldn't -on 
any account have even mentioned that you 
bought a Salmon—which was too much for two. 
Or that it cost one pound six—which was more 
than we can afford.” 

“Vou enjoyed at very much; sobbed: Dora, 
“And you said I was a Mouse.” 

“And I'll say so again, my love,” I returned, 
“a thousand times !” 

But I had wounded Dora's soft little heart, 
and she was not to be comforted. She was so 
pathetic in her sobbing and bewailing, that I 
felt as if I had said I don’t know what to hurt 
her. I was obliged to hurry away; I was kept 
out late; and I felt all might such pangs of 
remorse as made me miserable. I had the con- 
science of an assassin, and was haunted by a 
vague sense of enormous wickedness. 

It was two or three hours past midnight when 
I got home. . I found my aunt, in our house, 
sitting up for me. 

“Ts anything the matter, aunt?” said I, 
alarmed. 

“Nothing; lrot,/” she-replied: “Sit. down, 
sit down. Little Blossom has been rather out 
of spirits, and I have been keeping her company. 
That’s all.” 

I leaned my head upon my hand; and felt 
more sorry and downcast, as I sat looking at 
the fire, than I could have supposed possible so 
soon after the fulfilment of my brightest hopes. 
As J sat thinking, [happened to meet my aunt’s 
eyes, which were resting on my face. ‘There 
was an anxious expression in them, but it cleared 
directly. 

1 sassure: youeaunt,: said ll shave been 
quite unhappy myself all night, to think of 
Dora's being so. But I had no other intention 
than to speak to her tenderly and lovingly about 
our home affairs.” 

My aunt nodded encouragement. 

“ You must have patience, Trot,” said she. 

“Of course. Heaven knows I don’t mean 
to be unreasonable, aunt !” 

*« No, no,” said my aunt. “But Little Blos- 
som is a very tender little blossom, and the 
wind must be gentle with her.” 

I thanked my good aunt, in my heart, for her 
tenderness towards my wife; and I was sure 
that she knew [ did. 

“Don’t you think, aunt,” said I, after some 
further contemplation of the fire, “that you 
could advise and counsel Dora a little, for our 
mutual advantage, now and then ?” 

“Trot,” returned my aunt, with some emo- 
tion, “no! Don’t ask me such a thing !” 
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ifer tone was so very earnest that I raised 
io eves Tes0Ty 

+d dook back on my life. child.” said my aunt, 

nd 1 think of some who are in their graves, 
whom IT might have been on kinder terms. 

L judged harshly or other people’s mistakes in 

rrizge. it may have been because [ had bitter 

son to judge harshly of my own. Let that 

T have been a grumpy, frumpy, wayward 

sort of a woman,a gvod many years. Tam sul. 

ane h always: shally be. - but yow-ane. 2} have 

done one another some guod, ‘Trot,—at all 

vents, you have done me good, my dear: and 

civision must not come between us, at this time 
Of vy; et 

“Tvisionepetweensae + ened. 

“Child, child !? said my aunt, smoothing her 
dress, * how soon it might come between us, or 
how unhappy I might make our Little Blossom, 
if Tineddled in anything, a prophet couldn't say. 
Twant sour petsto: Whe. aire and be: as way as 
butterily. kemember your own ‘home, in that 
econd marriage; and never do both me and 
her the injury you have hinted at!” 

I comprehended, at once, that my aunt was 
night; and I comprehended the full extent of 
her generous feeling towards my dear wife. 

* "These are early days, Trot,’ she pursued, 
“and Rome was not built in a day, nor in a 
year. You have chosen frecly for yourself ;” 
a cloud passed ‘over her face for a moment, I 
thought; “and you have chosen a very pretty 
and a very affectionate creature, It will be 
your duty, and it will be your pleasure too—of 
course PT know that; 1 ani not deliverme: a 
lecture—to estimate her (as you chose her) by 
the qualiues she has, and not by the qualities 
she may not have. ‘The latter you must de- 
velope in her, if you can. And if yon cannot, 
child,” here my aunt rubbed her nose, “ you must 
just accustom yourself to do without ’em. But 
remember, my dear, your future is between you 
two. No one can assist you; you are to work 
it out for yourselves. This is marriage, Trot ; 
and Heaven bless you both in it, for a pair of 
babes in the wood as you are !” 

My aunt said this in a sprightly way, and 
gave me a kiss to ratify the blessing. 

“ Now,” said she, “light my little lantern, 
and see me into my bandbox by the garden 
path ;” for there was a communication between 
our cottages in that direction. “Give Betsey 
‘Trotwood'’s love to Blossom, when you come 
back ; and whatever you do, Trot, never dream 
of setting Letsey up as a scarecrow, for if Z 
ever saw herin the glass, she’s quite grim enough 
and gaunt cnough in her private capacity !” 
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With this my aunt tiled her head up in a hand- 
kerchief, with: athieh. she savas. saceustonred (te 
make-al bindle of item such occasions? and: J 
escorted her home, As she stood in her garden, 
holding up her little laavern to light me back, I 
thoughi her observation of we had an anxious 
air again; but I was too much oceupied in 
pondering on what she had said, and too much 
wnpressed—for the first time, nm reality—by the 
conviction that Dora and Thad indeed to work 
out our future for ourselves, and that no one 
could assist us, to take much notice of it. 

Dora came stealing down im her little shp- 
pers, to ainiect ine, now that) svas<alones and 
cried upon my shoulder, and said I had been 
hard-hearted and she had been naughty ; and I 
said much the same thing in eftect, I believe ; 
and: we-made: it 1p, andiasreed that-our first 
little difference was to be our last, and that we 
were never to have another if we lived a hun- 
cred years, 

The next domestic trial we went through, was 
the Ordeal of Servants. Mary Anne’s cousin 
deserted into our coal-hole, and was brought out, 
to our great amazement, by a piquet of his com- 
panions in arms, who took him away handcufted 
in a procession that covered our front-garden 
with ignominy. This nerved me to get md of 
Mary Anne, who went so mildly, on receipt of 
wages, that I was surprised, until I found out 
about the teaspoons, and also about the little sums 
she had borrowed in my name of the trades- 
people without authority. Aiter an interval 
of Mrs. Nidgerbury—the oldest inhabitant of 
Kentish Town, I beheve, who went out charing, 
but was too iccble to execute her conceptions of 
that art—we found another treasure, who was 
one of the most amiable of women, but who 
generally made a point of falling either up or 
down the kitchen stairs with the tray, and 
almost plunged into the parlour, as into a bath, 
with the tea-things. ‘The ravages committed by 
this unfortunate rendering her dismissal neces- 
sary, she was succeeded (with intervals of Mrs. 
Kidgerbury) by a long line of Incapabies ; ter- 
minating ina young person of genteel appear- 
ance, who went to Greenwich Fair in Dora's 
bonnet. After whom I remember nothing but 
an average equality of failure. 

Kverybody we had anything to do with 
seemed to cheat us. Our appearance in a shop 
was a signal for the damaged goods to be 
brought out immediately. If we bought a lob- 
ster it was full of water. All our meat turned 
out to be tough, and there was hardly any crust 
to our loaves. In search of the principle on 
which joints ought to be roasted, to be roasted 
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enough, and not too much, I mysclf referred to 
the Cookery Book, and found it there established 
as the allowance of a quarter of an hour to 
every pound and ‘say aoquarter over. “Dut the 
principle always failed us by some curious fatal- 
ity, and we never could hit any medium be- 
tween redness and cinders. 

Thad reason to believe that in accomplishing 
these failures we incurred a far greater expense 
than if we had achicved a series of triumphs. 
It appeared to me, on looking over the trades- 
men’s books, as if we might have kept the base- 
ment story paved with butter, such was the ex- 
tensive scale of our constniption of that article. 
I don’t know whether the. Excise returns of the 
period may have exhibited any increase in the 
demand for pepper; but if our performances 
did not affect the market, I should say several 
families must have left off using it. And the 
most wonderful fact of all was, that we never 
had anything in the house. 

As to the washerwoman pawning thc clothes, 
and coming in a state of penitent intoxication to 
apologise, I suppose that papi have happened 
several times to anybody. Also the chimney 
on fire, the parish engine, and perjury on the 
part of the Beadle, But I apprehend that we 
were personally unfortunate in engaging a ser- 
vant with a taste for cordials, who swelled our 
running account for porter at the public-house 
by such inexplicable items as “quartern rum 
shrub (Mrs. C.)” “ Half-quartern gin and cloves 
(Mrs. C.)” “Glass rum and peppermint (Ars. 
C.)”—the parenthesis always referring to Dora, 
who was supposed, it appeared on explanation, 
to have imbibed the whole of these refreshments. 

One of our first feats in the housekeeping 
way was a little dinner to Traddles. I met him 
iy town, and asked him to walk out with me 
that afternoon. He readily consenting, I wrote 
to Dora, saying I would bring him home. It 
was pleasant weather, and on the road we made 
my domestic happiness the theme of conversa- 
tion. Traddles was very full of it; and said, 
that, picturing himself with such a home, and 
Sophy waiting and preparing for him, he could 
think of nothing wanting to complete his bliss, 

I could not have wished for a prettier little 
wife at the opposite end of the table, but I cer- 
tainly could have wished, when we sate down, 
for a little more room. I did not know how it 
was, but though there were only two of us, we 
were at once always cramped for room, and yet 
had always room enough to lose everything in. 
T suspect it may have been because nothing had 
a place of its own, except Jip’s pagoda, which 
invariably blocked up the main thoroughfare. 
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On the present occasion, Traddles was so 
hemmed in by the pagoda and the guitar-case, 
ond Dora’s flower-painting, and my writing-table, 
that £ had serious donbts of the possibility of 
his using his knefe and fork; but he protested, 
with his own good humour, “ Qceans of room, 
Copperfield! 1 assure you, Oecans !” 

There was another thing | could have wished, 
namely, that ve had never been cneouraged to 
walk about the table-cloth during dinner. : 
began to think there was something disorder] 
in his being there at all, even if he had not bath a 
in the habit of putting his foot in the salt or the 
melted-butter. On this occasion he seemed to 
think. he was imtroduced expressly to keep 
d racddles-at' Day-s*and Ne-tbarked: at amy old 
friend, and made short runs at his plate, with 
such undaunted pertinacity, that he may be said 
to have engrossed the conversation. 

However, as I knew how tender-hearted my 
dear Dora was, and how sensitive she would be 
to any slight upon her favourite, I hinted no ob- 
jection. For similar reasons I made no allusion 
to the skirmishing plates upon the floor; or to 
the disr eputable appearance of the castors, 
which were all at sixes and sevens, and looked 
drunk ; or to the further blockade of Traddles 
by wandering vegetable dishes and jugs. I 
could not help w ondering i in my own mind, as I 
contemplated the boiled leg of mutton before 
me, previous to carving it, how it came to pass 
that our joints of meat were of such extra- 
ordinary shapes—and whether our butcher con- 
tracted: for all ‘the sdetormed sheep: that, care 
into the world; but I kept my reflections to 
myself. 

‘‘ My love,” said I to Dora, “ what have you 
got in that dish 2” 

I could not imagine why Dora had been 
making tempting little faces at me, as if she 
wanted to kiss me. 

“Oysters, dear,” said Dora, timidly. 

“Was that yous thought ?” said I, delighted. 

Mewes, addy: said Dora. 

“There never was: a happier ones?’ I. ex- 
claimed, laying down the carving-knife and for k. 
“There is nothing Traddles h kes so much! 

Sees Doady,” said’ Doras. “and-so. 1 
bought a beautiful little barrel of them, and thre 
man said they were very good. But I—I am 
afraid there’s something the matter with them. 
They don’t seem right.” Here Dora shook her 
head, and diamonds twinkled in her eyes. 

“They are only opened in both shells,” 
Lo“ Take the iep one off, my love.’ 

“But it won't come off,” said Dora. trying 
very hard, and looking very much distressed. 


said 
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“Do you pies Copperfield,” said Traddles, 
cheerfully examining the dish, “I think it is in 
consequence—they are capital oysters, but 1 
tink it is in consequence—of their never having 
been opened.” 

They never had been:.opened » and’ ave had 
no oyster-knives—and couldn’t have used them 
if we had ;.so we looked. at the oysters, andmate 
the mutton. <At least we ate as much of it as 
was done, and inade wp with capers: If I had 
permitted him, I am satisfied that Traddles 
would have made a perfect savage of himself, 
and. eaten -a-plateful of raw nieat tovenpress 
enjoyment of the repast; but I would hear of 
no such immolation on the altar of friendship ; 
and we had a course of bacon instead; there 
happening, by good fortune, to be cold bacon in 
the larder. 

My poor little wife was in such affliction when 
she thought I should be annoyed, and in such a 
state of joy when she found I was not, that the 
discomfiture I had subdued very soon vanished, 
and we passed a happy evening ; Dora sitting 
with her arm on my chair, while ‘Traddles and I 
discussed a glass of wine, and taking every op- 
portunity of whispering in my ear that it was so 
good of me not to be a cruel, cross old boy. 
By-and-by she made tea for us; which it was so 
pretty to see her do, as if she was busying her- 
self with a set of doll’s tea-things, that I was not 
particular about the quality of the beverage. 
Then Traddles and I played a gaine or two at 
cribbage; and Dora singing to the guitar the 
while, it seemed to me as if our courtship and 
marriage were a tender dream of mine, and the 
night when I first listened to her voice were not 
yet over. 

When Traddlesavent- away, and I-came.back 
into the parlour from seeing him out, my wife 
planted her chair close to mine, and sat down 
by my side. 

“] ani very sorry,” she: said. 
to teach me, Doady ?” 

‘““T must teach myself first, Dora,” 
ainmas bad’ as you, love.” 

‘Al but «you ean learn,” she. -yeturned; 
‘antl you areca cleveryclever nian!” 

“Nonsense, louse!” said: 1, 

“I wish,” resumed my wife, after a long 
silence, “ that I could have gone down into the 
country for a whole year, and lived with Agnes!” 

YIer hands were clasped upon my shoulder, 
and her chin rested on them, and her blue eyes 
looked quietly into mine. 

“Why so?” I asked. 

‘“T think she might have improved me, and I 
think [ might have learnt from Aer,” said Dora. 
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“Alen: good time, ny love: Agnes has’ had 
her father to take care of for these many years, 


you -shoultl remeniber, Even when’ she was 
quite a child, she was the Agnes whom we 


know,” said I, 

iby you veal moc: siaine 2 Avantyou 16 
call me?” inquired Dora. without moving. 

eWhadsat? asked a snile, 

“Tt's a stupid name,” she said, shaking her 
curls fora moment.“ Child-wife.” 

T laughingly asked my child-wife what her 
fancy was in desiring to be so called? She 
answered without moving, otherwise than as the 
arm I twined about her may have brought her 
blue eyes nearer tome. 

“1 dont mein, ously fellow, that: you 
should use the name, instead of Dora. I only 
mean that you should think of me that way. 
When you are going to be angry with me, say 
to yourself, ‘it’s only my child-wife!? When I 
Gli Very: Reionane say, ° 1 knew, along 
time ago, that she would make but a child: 
wife!’ When you miss what I should like to 
be, and...) think=can: ever -be;say* still any 
foolish child-wife loves me!’ For indeed I do.” 

I had not been serious with her; having no 
idea, until now, that she was serious herself. 
But her affectionate nature was so happy in 
what I now said to her with my whole heart, 
that her face became a laughing one before her 
glittering eyes were dry. She was soon my 
child-wite indeed; sitting down on the floor 
outside the Chinese House, ringing all the 
litde bells one after another, to punish Jip for 
his recent bad behaviour: while Jip lay blink- 
ing in the doorway, with his head out, even too 
lazy to be teased. 

This appeal of Dora’s made a strong impres- 
sion on me. I look back on the time I write 
of; I invoke the mnocent figure that I dearly 
loved, to come out from the mists and shadows 
of the past, and turn its gentle head towards me 
once again; and I can still declare that this one 
little speech was constantly in my memory. I 
may not have used it to the best account; I 
was young and inexperienced; but I never 
turned a deaf ear to its artless pleading. 

Dora told me, shortly afterwards, that she 
was going to be a wonderful housekeeper. Ac- 
cordingly, she polished the tablets, poimted the 
pencil, bought an immense account-book, care- 
fully stitched up with a needle and thread all 
the leaves of the Cookery Book which Jip had 
torn, and made quite a desperate little attempt 
‘“to- be goodyas shevcalled at... Butthe fisuics 
had the. old obstinate propensity—they coud? 
not add up. When she had entered two or 
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three laborious items in the account-book, Jip 
‘would walk over the page, wagging his tail, and 
smear them all out. Her own little right-hand 
middle finger got steeped to the very bone in 
ink; and | think that was the only decided 
result obtained. 

Somenmes, of airevemng, wha Lf Aras at 
home and at work—for I wrote a good deal 
now, and was beginning in a small way to be 
known as a writer—I would lay down my pen, 
and watch my child-wife trying to be good. 
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Tirst of all, she would bring out the immense 
account-book, and lay it down upon the table, 
with a deep sigh. ‘Then she would open it at 
the place where Jip had made it alegible last 
night, and call Jip up to look at his misdeeds. 
This would occasion a diversion in Jip’s favour, 
and some inking of his nose, perhaps, as a 
penalty. Then she would tell Jip to he down 
on the table instantly. “like a lion ”—which 
was one of his tricks, though I cannot say the 
likeness was strikmg—and, if he were in an 
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obedient humour, he would obey. Then she 
would take up a pen, and begin to write, and 
find a hair in it. Then she would take up 
another pen, and begin to write, and find that 
it spluttered. Then she would take up another 
pen, and begin to write, and say in a low voice, 
“Oh, it’s a talking pen, and will disturb 
Doady!” And then she would give it up as a 
bad job, and put the account-book away, after 
pretending to crush the lion with it. 

Or, if she were in a very sedate and serious 
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state of mind, she would sit down with the 
tablets, and a little basket of bills and other 
documents, which looked more like curl-papers 
than anything else, and endeavour to get some 
result out of them. After severely comparing 
one with another, and making entries on the 
tablets, and blotting them out, and counting all 
the fingers of her left hand over and over again, 
backwards and forwards, she would be so vexed 
and discouraged, and would look so unhappy, 
that it gave me pain to see her bright face 
61 
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Metts treamatten. orto? 

ora would look up hopelessly, and reply. 
They won tcotre mght. “vhevimakesny head 
ache, 86. Ain! they avon’ le “anytling 
wait!” 

‘Then I would sav, ** Now let us try together. 
Letame:show-rou, Dorm.” 

Then I would commence a practical demon- 
stration, to which Dora would pay profound 
attention, perhaps for five minutes; when she 
would begin to be dreadtully tired, and would 
lighten the subject by curling my hair, or trying 
the effect of my face with my shirt collar turned 
down. If I tacitly checked this playfulness, and 
persisted, she would look so scared and discon- 
solate, as she became more and more bewl- 
dered, that ‘the remembrance of her natal 
gaiety when I first strayed into her path, and of 
her being my child-wife, would come reproach- 
fully upon me; and I would lay the pencil 
down, and call for the guitar. 

I had a great deal of work to do, and had 
many anxieties, but the same considerations 
made me keep them to myself. I am far from 
sure, now, that it was right to do this, but I did 
it for my child-wife’s sake. I search my breast, 
and I commit its secrets, if I know them, with- 
out any reservation to this paper. The old 


‘unhappy loss or want of something had, I am 


conscious, some place in my heart; but not to 
the embitterment of my life. When I walked 
alone in the fine weather, and thought of the 
summer days when all the air had been filled 
with my boyish enchantment, I did miss some- 
thing of the realisation of my dreams; but I 
thought it was a softened glory of the Past, 
which nothing could have thrown upon the 
present time. I did feel, sometimes, for a little 
while, that I could have wished my wife had 
been my counsellor: had had more character 
and purpose, to sustain me and improve me by ; 
had been endowed with power to fill up the 
void which somewhere seemed to be about me ; 
but I felt as if this were an unearthly consum- 
ination of my happiness, that never had been 
incant to be, and never could have been. 

Twas a boyish husband as to years. I had 
known the softening influence of no other soy- 
rows or experiences than those recorded in these 
Jeaves. If [ did any wrong, as [ may have done 
much, [did it in mistaken love, and in my want 
of wisdom. I write the exact truth. It would 
avail me nothing to extenuate it now. 

‘Thus it was that [ took upon myself the toils 
and cares of our Hfe, and had no partner in 





and for me ‘—and I would go softly 
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them. Ave lvedomuch ais: before: im referee 
to our scrambling household arrangements + but 
Thad got used to those, and Dora Twas pleased 
to Seeavas seldom-vexed mow. “She avas. bright 
and cheerful in the old childish way, loved me 
dearly, and was happy with her old trilles. 

When the debates were heavy—I mean as to 
lenethonot quality. feran the last respect they 
were not often otherwise—and [went home late, 
Dora would never rest when she heard my foot- 
steps, but would always come down-stiirs to 
meet me. When my evenings were unoccupied 
by the pursuit for which [had qualified myself 
with so much pains, and I was engaged in writing 
at home, she woul sit quietly near me, however 
Jate the hour, and be so mute, that I would often 
think she had dropped asleep. But generally, 
when] raised ny. head, losaiv her bilteweyes 
looking at me with the quiet attention of which 
I have already spoken. 

On; whetea weary boy!” said” Dora ‘one 
night when I met her eyes as I was shutting up 
my desk. 

SAA Ae Avediy = orrl2> sSaie: nw “Wats 
more to the purpose. You must go to bed 
anotlér time, my dove. Its. tar<too- late: for 
your’ 

“No, don't send me-to: bed!” pleaded: Vora, 
coming to my side. ‘“ Pray don’t do that!” 

Dota 

To my amazement she was sobbing on my 
NeCK: 

“ Notwell, my dear? not lappy 

“Yes! -quite-iwvelle and: verg happy said 
Doras | *dut say. you'll: leteme stop, and see 
you write.” 

“Why, what a sight for such bnght cyes at 
midnight !” I replied. 

“Are they bright, though?” returned Dora, 
laughing. “I’m so glad they’re bright.” 

Entice, Vanity sant. 

But it was not vanity; it was only harmless 
delight in my admiration. I knew that very 
well, before she told me so. 

“If you think them pretty, say I may always 
stop, and see you write!” said Dora. “Do you 
think them pretty?” 

Very pretiye 

“Phen Iet me always stop and see you write.” 

“Tam afrail that won’t improve their bright- 
ness, Dora.” 

“Mesit will! Decaise-vouclever boy/youll 
not forget me then, while you are full of silent 
fancies. Will you mind it, if I say something 
very, very silly ?—more than usual?” inquired 
Dora, peeping over my shoulder into my face. 

“What wonderful thing is that?” said If. 
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“lense Eee Tet me hold the neues! ain Dora. 
SL Ae os to have something to do with all those 

ae hours when you are so industrious. May 
haldsthe pens?” 

‘The remembrance of her pretty joy when I 
said Ves, brings tears into. my eyes. ‘The arext 
tune I sat down to write, and regularly after- 
wails, she-sat inher “okt placejwith a spare 
bundle of pens at her side. Ter triumph in 
this connection with my work, and her delight 
when I wanted a new pen—which I very often 


feigned to do—suggested to me a new way of 


pleasing my child-wife. I occasionally made a 
pretenee of wanting a page or two of manu- 
script copied. Then Dora was in her glory. 
The preparations she made for this great work, 
the aprons she put on, the bibs she borrowed 
from the-kitchen to Acep-olf. the-ink, "the ‘tine 
she took, the innumerabie stoppages she made 
to have a laugh with Jip as if he understood it 
all, her conviction that her work was incomplete 
unless she signed her name at the end, and the 
way in which she would bring it to me, like a 
school-copy, and then, when ‘T praised it, clasp 
me round the neck, are touching recollections 
to me, simple as they might appear to other 
men. 

She took possession of the keys soon after 
this, and went jingling about the house with the 
whole bunch in a little basket, tied to her slen- 
der waist. I seldom found that the places to 
which they belonged were locked, or that they 
were of any use except as a plaything for Jip— 
but Dora was pleased, and that pleased me. 
She was quite satisfied that a good: deal was 
efiected by this make-belief of housekeeping ; 
and was as merry as if we had been keeping a 
baby-house, for a joke. 

So we went on. Dora was hardly less affec- 
tionate to my aunt than to me, and often told 
her of the time when she was afraid she was “ 
cross old thing.” I never saw my aunt unbend 
more systematically to any one. She courted 
Jip, though Jip never responded ; listened, day 
after day, to the guitar, though I am afraid she 
had no taste for music; never attacked the In- 
capables, though the temptation must have been 
severe ; went wonderful distances on foot to 
purchase, as surprises, any trifles that she found 
out Dora wanted ; and never came in by the 
garden, and missed her from the room, but she 
would ‘call out,at the foot of the stairs, ina 
voice that sounded cheerfully all over the house : 

“ Where’s Little Blossom ?” 
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Twas sone time now, since I had 
he\ lertthe Doctor, Living in his aeigh- 
‘ bourhved, L saw hint frequently’; : 
and we all went to lis house on two 
5) OF Mase occasions to dinner or tea. 
The Okl Soldier was in permanent 
quarters ander the Doctor's roof. ‘She 
Wiscenactly the sang “as-ever-and- the 
same immortal butterflies hovered over her cap. 
Like some other mothers, whom I have known 
in the course of my life, Mrs. Markleham was 
far more fond of pleasure than her daughter 
was. She required a great deal of amusement, 
and, like a deep old soldier, pretended, in con- 
sulting her own inclinations, to be devoting 
herself to her child. The Doctor's desire that 
Annie should be entertained, was therefore par- 
ticularly acceptable to this excellent parent; 
who expressed unqualified approval of his dis- 
cretion. 
I have no doubt, indeed, that she probed the 
Doctor’s wound without knowing it. Meaning 
nothing but a certain matured frivolity and self= 
ishness, not always inseparable from full-blown 
years, I think shé confirmed him in his fear that 
he was a constraint upon his young wife, and 
that there was no congeniality of feeling between 
them, by so strongly commending his “design of 
lightening the load of her life. 
wes Ly dear soul.” she said to him one day 
when I was present, “you know there is no 
doubt it would be a little pokey for Annic to 
be always shut up here.” 
The Doctor nodded his benevolent head. 
‘When she comes to her mother's age,” said 
Mrs. Markleham, with a flourish of her fan, 
“then it'll be another thing. You might put ME 
intoca, Jail, with centeel society anda rubber, 
and I should never care to come out. But [am 
not Annie, you know; and Annie is not her 
mother.” 
“ Surely, surely,” said the Doctor. 
“Vou are the best of creatures—no, I beg 
your pardon !” for the Doctor made a gesture 
of deprecation, “ 1 must say before your face, 
as 1 always say behind your back, you are the 
best of creatures ;. but of course you don't—now 
do you?—enter into the same pursuits and 
fancies Sas Ane? 
“No,” said the Doctor, in a sorrowful tone. 
“No, of course not,” retorted the Old Soldier. 
“Take your Dictionary, for example. What 2 
useful work a Dictionary is! What a necessary 
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work! The meanings cof words! Without 
Doctor Johnson, or somebody of that sori. we 
might have been at this present moment calling 
ai Jiglianaron a bedstead, Butwe curt expect 
a Dictionary—especially when it’s making—to 
Iiteresie: ane Cah: we? * 

The Doctor shook his head. 

“Aid that's: why °l se much approve,” ‘said 
Mrs. Markleham, tapping him on the shoulder 
with her shut-up fan, * of your thoughtfulness. 
It shows that youdon t-éxpecteds. inany eluderly 
people do expect, old heads on young shoulders. 
Vou dhave-studicd aAnme’s character, anc you 
understand it. ZZafs what [find so charming !” 

Even the ealny and: patient dace of Doctor 
Strong expressed some little sense of pain, I 
thought, underthe infliction of these comphments. 

“’Vherefore, my dear Doctor,” said the Soldier, 
giving him several affectionate taps, * you may 
command me, at all times and seasons. Now, 
do understand that Iam entirely at your service. 
I am iea ly to go with Annie to operas, concerts, 
exhibitions, all kinds of places; and you shall 
never find that Lanmohred.  Dutyany dear Doe 
tor, before every consideration mn the universe !” 

She was as good as her word. She was one 
of those people who can bear a great deal of 
pleasure, and she never flinched in her persever- 
ance in the cause. She seldom got hold of thé 
newspaper (which she settled herself down in 
the softest chair in the house to read through an 
cyé-glass, cvery day, for two. ‘hours). but she 
found out something that she was certain Annie 
would like to see. It was in vain for Annie to 
protest that she was weary of such things. Her 
mother’s remonstrance always was, “* Now, my 
dear Annie, IT am sure you know better ; and I 
must tell you, my love, that you are not making a 
proper return for the kindness of Doctor Strong.” 

‘This was usually said im the Doctor’s presence, 
and appeared to me to constitute Anmie’s princi- 
pal inducement for withdrawing her objeetions 
when she made any. But in general she resigned 
herself to her mother, and went where the Old 
Soldier would. 

It rarely happened now that Mr. Maldon ac- 
companied them. Sometimes my aunt and 
Dora were invited to do so, and accepted the 
invitation. Sometimes Dora only was asked. 
The time had been when I should have been 
uneasy in her going 3 but reflection on what had 
passed that former night in the Doetor’s study, 
had made a change in my mistrust. I believed 
that the Doctor was right, and 1 had no worse 
suspicions. 

My aunt rubbed her nose sometimes when 
she happened to be alone with me, and said she 
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couldn't make it out; she wished they were 
hay per; she didn’t think our military friend (so 
she always called the Old Soldier) mended the 
matter atval, “Mycaunt further expressed Jier 
opinion, “that if our military friend would cut 
oft those butterflies, and give ‘em to the chimney- 
sweepers for May-day, it would look lke the 
beginning of something sensible on her part.” 

Dut jiereabuhag relance- Aras on AM ieDiek, 
That man had evidently an idea in his head, she 
sail ; and if he could only onee pen it up into 
a Cone: \wiielh was) Mis s-orent -dilienlty. he 
would distinguish himself in some extraordinary 
manner. 

Unconscious of this prediction, Mr. Dick con- 
tinued to occupy preeisely the same ground in 
reference to the Doctor and to Mrs. Strong. He 
seemed neither to advance nor to recede. He 
appeared to have settled into his original founda- 
tion, hike a building ; and I must confess that my 
faith in his ever moving, was not much greater 
than if he had been a building. 


But one night, when I had been married some 


months, Mr. Dick put his head into the parlour, 
where I] was writing alone (Dora having gone 
out with my aunt to take tea with the two little 
birds), and said, with a sigmficant cough : 

“Vou couldn’t speak to me without incon- 
venieneing yourself. Trotwood, I am afraid ?” 

‘sCentainiv, Ale Diek sad /13-" commend” 

“ Trotwood,” said Mr, Dick, laying his finger 
on the side of his nose, after he had shaken 
hands with me. ‘* Before I sit down, I wish to 
make an observation. You know your aunt?” 

Sloe Laepiied: 

“She is the most wonderful woman in the 
world sunk” 

After the delivery of this communication, 
which he shot out of himself as if he were loaded 
with it, Mr. Diek sat down, with greater gravity 
than usual. and looked at me. 

“Now, boy,” said Mr. Dick, “Iam going to 
put a question to you.” 

“As many as you please,” said I. 

“What do you consider me, sir?” asked Mr. 
Dick, folding his arms. 

“ A dear old friend,” said I. 

“Thank you, Trotwood,” returned Mr. Dick, 
laughing, and reaching across in high glee to 
shake hands with me. “ But I mean, boy,” 
resuming his gravity, “what do you consider me 
in this respeet ?” touching his forehead. 

I was puzzled how to answer, but he helped 
me with a word. 

AW Cak.2 said. Nir. Dick: 

“Well,” L replied, dubiously.  ‘ Rather so.” 

soTxactly il “ericd” Nbr Dick, whe stenied 
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quite enchanted by my eee ~ That = Trot- 
wood, when they took some of the trouble out 
of you-know-who’s head, and put it you know 
where, there was a——” Mr. Dick made his 
two hands revolve very fast about each other a 
great number of times, and then brought them 
into collision, and rolled them over and over 
one another, to express confusion. ‘There 
was that sort of thing done to me somcl.ow ? 
Ee 





I nodded at him, and he nodded back 
again, 
“Tn short, boy,” said Mr. Dick, dropping 


his voice to a whisper, “ I am simple.” 

I would have qualified that conelusion, but he 
stopped me. 

oes ant! She, pretends ramecnot.. she 
won't hear -of aty-but bam: “Iehvow dan. If 
she hadn't stood my friend, sir, I should have 
been shut up, to lead a dismal life these many 
years. But PH provide for her! Inever spend 
the copying money. I putitina box. I have 
made asmll T’ll leave it all to her. She shall 
be mch—noble !” 

Mr. Dick took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and wiped his eyes. He then folded it up with 
great care, pressed it smooth between his two 
hands, put it in his pocket, and seemed to put 
my aunt away with it. 

‘“* Now you are a scholar, Trotwood,” said Mr. 
Dicks." You area fine scholar. You know 
what a learned man, what a great man, the 
Doctor is. You know what honour he has always 
done me. Not proud in his wisdom. Humble, 
humble—condescending even to poor Dick, who 
is simple and knows nothing. I have sent his 
name up, on a scrap of paper, to the kite, along 
the string, when it has been in the sky, among 
the larks. The kite has been glad to receive it, 
sir, and the sky has been brighter with it.” 

I delighted him by saying, most heartily, that 
the Doctor was deserving of our best respect and 
highest esteem. 

“And his beautiful wife is a star,” said Mr. 
Dick. “A shining star. I have seen her shine, 
sir. But,” bringing his chair nearer and laying 
one hand upon my knee— “clouds, sir — 
clouds.” 

I answered the solicitude which his face ex- 
pressed, by conveying the same expression into 
my own, and shaking my head. 

“What clouds ?” said Mr. Dick. 

He looked so wistfully into my face, and was 
sO anxious to understand, that I took great 


pains to answer him slowly and distinctly, as 
I might have entered on an explanation toa 
chiid, 
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“There Is some unfortunate division between 
them,” IL replied. 2 Seme unhappy cause of 
separation, A secret. It mi ay be inseparable 
from the discrepancy in their years. It may 
have grown up out of almost nothing.” 

Mr. Dick, who told off every sentence with a 
thoughtful nod, paused when I had done, and 
Sat considering, with his eyes upon my face, and 
his hand upon my knee. 

** Doctor not angry with her, Trotwood ?” he 
said, after some time. 

No. Devetedstodien? 

“i hen, have cott, boy! said: Mn Dick, 

The sudden exultation with which he slapped 
me onthe: knee, and leaned back: in his ‘ehanr, 
with his eyebrows lifted up as high as he could 
possibly lift them, made me think him farther 
Oltcorhis-mts than sever: HS becanie<as“sud- 
denly grave again, and leaning forward as before, 
said—-first respectfully taking out his pocket- 
handkerchief, as if it really did represent my 
aunt : 

““Nost wondertul woman in the world, Trot- 
wood. Why has s#e done nothing to set things 
Helit 2” 

“Too dehcate and difficult a subject for such 
interference,” I replied. 

‘“‘ Fine scholar,” said Mr, Dick, touching me 
with his finger. ‘‘ Why has 4e done nothing ?” 

“ For-the-same reason,” Dreturned, 

Then, I have -copeat, boy d°™ said) Mir Dick. 
And he stood up before me, more exultingly 
than before, nodding his head, and striking him- 
self repeatedly upon the breast, until one might 
have supposed that he had nearly nodded and 
struck all the breath out of his body. 

uy. poor tellowsaritiyanchize.sir, said Nite 
Dick, ‘a simpleton, a weak-minded person— 
present company, you know!” striking himself 
again, “ may do w hat wonderful people. may not 
dos* Vi. bring: them:-tocether, boy,. Til str, 
Theyll not blame we. They'll not object to me. 
They'll not mind what / do, if it’s wrong. Tm 
only Mr. Dick. And who minds Dick?  Dick’s 
nobody! Whoo!” He blew a slight, con- 
temptuous breath, as if he blew himself away. 

It was fortunate he had proceeded so far with 
his: mystery, for we: heard thée-coach stop at-the 
little garden gate, which brought my aunt and 
Dora home. 

* Not a word, boy!” he pursued in a whisper; 
‘leave all the blame with Dick—simple Dick— 
mad Dick. I have been thinking, sir, for some 
time that I was getting it, and now I have got 
if; Aftersvhatyou: have said to°me; I anv sure 
Phave cot it! Albright” 


Not another word did My. Dick utter on the 





























ere idee: Jor lint 
peateeisy tlie a wh-hour (to the great disturb- 


anee ul my atin’ amind), to entour aviolable 
Sar hCCe OM Ie: 
Foy my surprise 1 heared) no. anore about. it 


for some two or thres weeks, thogeh 1 was-sinti- 
ntly interested in the resait of oie endeavours ; 
GC gleaur ob goo -sense—l say: 
nothing of good techinz, for that he always ex- 
a the conclusion to which he had 
ENO avsttel pan to Dcheve, that. in the 
digh ily and unsettled state of his mind, he had 
either forgotten his intention or abandoned it. 

One fur even ung. when Dora was not inclined 
{5.170 Meanie 1 strolled) ay 16: the 
Doctors cottage. It was autumn, when there 
wereso debates to vex the Vena air scat 1 
remember how the leaves smelt like our garden 
at Biunderstone as we trod them under foot, and 
how the old, unhappy feeling seemed to go by, 
on the sighting wind. 

It was “uvilight when sve-reachecl. the cottage, 
Mrs. Strong was just coming out of the ¢ earden, 
where Aly, Dick jeu lingered, busy arith. his 
knife. helping the gardener to point some stakes. 
The Doctor was engaged with some one in his 
study ; but the visitor weuld be gone directly, Mrs. 
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Strong said, and begged us to remain and see 


him. We went into the drawing-room with her, 
and sat duwn by the darkening window. There 
was Tever any ceremony about the visits:-of 
such old friends and neighbours as we were. 
We had not sat here many minutes, when 
Mrs. Marklcham, who usually contrived to be 
ina fuss about something, came bustling in, with 
her newspaper in her hand, and saicl, out of 


breath... “Say -goodnessceracious, “Alin aiy 
didn't you tell ine there was some one in the 
oe mp 


‘\Ty dearimanina,’ She qinetly retumed, “how 
coull I know that you desired the informa- 
tion?” 

* Desired the information |” said Mrs, Markle- 
nam. siiking on the sofa, T newer liad such 
atu alka ates” 

~ Mave sour becnto tie sid; then, marimar” 
asked Annie, 

“ Leen to the study, iv dear.” she returned 
emphatically. “Indeed I have! I came upon 
the amiable creature—if you'll imagine my feel- 
ings. Miss Trotwood and David—in the act of 
making his will.” 

Hcr daughter looked round from the window 
quickly, 

“In the act, my dear Annie,” repeated Mrs. 
Markleham, spreading the newspaper on her lap 
like a table- -cloth, and patting her hands upon 
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it, “of making Ins last Will and Testament, 
The foresight and affection of the dear! Imust 
tell vou how it was. I really must, in justice 
to the darling—for he is nothing less !—tell you 
how it was. Perhaps you know, Miss ‘rot- 
wood, that there is never a candle lighted in 
this house, until one’s eyes are hterally falling 
out of one’s head with being stretehed to read 
the paper. sind that there is not a chair in this 
house. wvavincla paper canbe whaty call, read) 
except one mithe study, “Vhis took me to: the 
study, where I sawa lteht. I opened the coor. 
In company witli the dear Doctar were uvo 
professional people, evidently connected with 
the law. and they were all three standing at the 
tale thelanineg Doctor sen: mn dane), This 
simply expresses then,’ said the Doctor—Annie, 
my love, attend to the very words—‘ this simply 
expresses, then, gentlemen, the confidence I 
have in A\lrs: Strong, and gives her all uncon- 
ditionally?’ One of the professional people 
replied, ‘And gives her all unconditionally.’ 
Upon that, with the natural feelings of a mother, 
T said, * Good. God, T ‘bee your pardon!’ fell 
over the door-step, and came away through the 
little back passage where the pantry 1s.” 

Mrs. Strong opened the window, and went 
out into the verandah, whcre she stood leaning 
against a pillar. 

® But now. isn’t at, Niss. Trotwood, isn't it, 
David: invigorating,” sanls Als, viilelenana: 
mechanically following her with her eyes, © to 
find a man at Doctor Strone’s time of life, with 
the strength of mind todo this kind of thing? 
It only shows how right Iwas. I said to Annie, 
when Doctor Strong paid a very flattering visit 
to myself, and made her the subject of a declara- 
tion ane) ain olier, Tsai, Miyodeat, ahere 18. no 
doubt whatever, in my opinion, with reference 
io “Suitable. provision tor you, that Doctor 
Strong will do more than he binds lumself to 
los 

Ifere the bell rang, and we heard the sound 
of the visitors’ feet as they went out. 

“T's all over, no doubt,” said the Old Soldier, 
alter listenmes “the «ear creattite Das. sietied, 
cealeds and wWelivered, and dns smimid's at test. 
Well-at aay el Whats ind) Annes iny 
love, Lam going to the study with my paper, 
for Lam: a poor creature. svithout news. “Mass 
‘Trotwood, David, prty come and see the 
Dector,* 

I was conscious of Mr, Dick's standing in the 
shadow of the room, shutting up his knife, when 
we accompanied her to the study; and of my 
aunt’s rubbing her nose violently, by the way, 
asa mild vent for her intolerance of our military 






























friend ; but who got first inte the fin or ne 
Alrs. Markleham settled herself ina moment m 
her casy chair, or how my aunt and I came to 
be: left together near the door (unless her cyes 
were quicker than mine, and she held me back.) 
[have forcotten at i-ever knew.  butathis: J 
know,—that we saw the Doctor before he saw 
us, sitting at his table, among the folio volumes 
in which he delighted, resting his head calmly 
on. his hands “Vhatean: ‘the same moment, we 
saw Mrs. Strong ghde in, pale and trembling. 
That Mr. Dick supported her on his arm. That 
he laid his other hand upon the Doctor's arm, 
causing him to look up with an abstracted aur, 
That, as the Doctor moved his head, his wife 
dropped down on one knee at his feet, and, with 
her hands imploringly lifted, fixed upon his face 
the memorable look I had never forgotten. That 
at this sight Mrs. Markleham dropped the news- 
paper, and stared more like a figure-head in- 
tended for a ship to be called The Astonishment, 
than anything else I can think of. 

The gentleness of the Doctor’s manner and 
surprise, the dignity that mingled with the sup- 
plicating attitude of his wife, the amiable con- 
cenr of Mr, Dick, and the earnestness with 
which my aunt said to herself, “ ZZa#man mad !” 
(triumphantly expressive of the misery from 
which she had saved him), I see and hear, rather 
than remember, as I write about it. 

‘Doctor! sade, ‘Dicke« “VW hateass at 
that’s amiss? Look here!” 

“annie!” ered: the Doctor. 
feet, my clear.” 

Mies." ashe sviic). 


SINOt ab My. 


“JT beg and pray that no 
one will leave the room! Oh, my husband and 
father, break this long silence. Let us both 
know what it is that has come between us!” 

Mrs, Markleham, by this time recovering the 
power of speech, and seeming to swell with 
family pride and motherly indignation, here ex- 
claimed, ‘ Annie, get up immediately, and don’t 
disgrace everybody belonging to you by hum- 
bling yourself hke that, unless you wish to see 
me go out of my mind on the spot!” 

Mamma!” returned Annie. “ Waste no 

words on me, for ny appeal is to my husband, 
aucdseven- you are:nothing here.” 


« Nothing!” exclaimed Mrs. Markleham. “Me, 


nothing! The child has taken leave of her 
senses. lease to get mea glass of water!” 


lavas too-attentivesto the- Doctor. and: his 
Wile, -towive any lied: to- this Teqnest and at 
made no impression on anybody else; so Mrs. 
Markleham panted, stared, and fanned herself. 

‘Anime | said thee Doctor, tenderly taking 
her in his hands. “My dear! If any unavoid- 
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| sie change has come, in the sequence of time, 

} upon our married hfe, you are not to Llame. 
The fault is mine. and only mine. There is no 
change in my affection, admiration, and respect. 
I wish to make you happy. I truly love and 
honour your Jhise;2Yunie, pray!” 

But she did not rise. After looking at him 
for a httle while, she sank down closer to him, 
laid her arm across his knee, and dropping her 
head upon it, said: 

1 J have sui frend sheré, whovcans speak 
one word for inc, or for my husband in this 
matter; af T have any friend here, who ear igive 
a voice to any suspicion that my heart has 
Soiietimes whispered’ to. mes.i1 1D have: any 
friend here, who honours my husband, or has 
ever cared for me, and has anything within his 
knowledge, no matter what it is, that may help 
to mediate between us, I implore that friend to 
speak !” 

There was a profound silence. 
moments of painful hesitation, 
silence. 

“Mrs. Strong,” I said, “there is something 
within my knowledge, which I have been ear- 
nestly entreated by Doctor Strong to conceal, 
and have concealed until to-night. But I believe 
the time has come when it would be mistaken 
faith and delicacy to conceal it any longer, and 
when your appeal absolves me from his injunc- 
tion.” 

She turned her face towards me fora moment, 
and I knew that I was right. I could not have 
resisted its entreaty, if the assurance that it 
gave me had been less convincing. 

Our future: peice, ssve sade imay bean 
your hands. I trust it confidently to your not 
suppressing anything. I know beforehand that 
nothing you, of any one can tell me, will show 
my husband’s noble heart in any other hght 
that) one: Howsoever it. may seem to: you: -to 
touch me, disregard that. I will speak for my- 
self, before him, and before God, afterwards.” 

Thus earnestly besought, I made no reference 
to the Doctor for his permission, but without 
any other compromise of the truth than a little 
softening of the coarseness of Unah Heep, re- 
lated plainly what had passed in that same room 
that night. The staring of Mrs. Markleham 
during the whole narration, and the shrill, sharp 
JInterjections with which she occasionally in- 
terrupted it, defy deseription. 

When I had finished, Annie remained, for 
some few moments, silent, with her head bent 
down as I have described. Then, she took tne 
Doctor’s hand (he was sitting in the same atti- 
tude as when we had entered the room), and 


After a few 
I broke the 




















fast to-everybouy here said. Alys. Markle: 
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pressed it to her breast. and kissed it. ay 
Dick softly raised her: and she stood, when 


she began to speak, leaning on him, and looking 
down upon her husband—trom whom she never 
turned me CVes. 

All that has ever been in my mind since I 
was married,” she said in a low, submissive, 
tender voice, IT will lay bare before you. I 
could not live, and have one reservation, know- 
ing what I know now.” 

“Nai nine,” Sid: the Woetor dnidive =] 
have never doubted you, my child. There 1s 
no need; indeed there is no need, my dear.” 

‘ There is great need.” she answered, in the 
Soe Way & that I should open my whole heart 
before the soul of generosity and truth, whom, 
year by veareandday- by day. I have loved and 
venerated more and more, as Heaven knows !” 


“ Really.” interrupted Mrs. Markleham, * if I 
have any discretion at all—” 
CoAvinch you “haren’t. vou Marplot,” ob- 


served my aunt, in an indignant whisper.) 

‘J must be permitted to observe that it 
cannot be requisite to enter into these details.” 

‘No one but my husband can judge of that, 
mamma,” said Annie, without removing her eyes 
froumlits fee." ane hes willihearaness Ii Desay 
anything to give you pain, mamma, forgive me. I 
have borne pain first, often and long, 1 mivsel.” 

“Upon my word!” gasped Mrs. Markle- 
ham. 

FAV enol was yen young,” said Annie; “quite 
a little child, my first associations with know- 
ledge of any kind were inseparable from a 
patient friend and teacher—the fnend cf my 
dead father—who was always dear to me. I 
can remember nothing that I know without re- 
membering him. Ue stored my mind with its 
first treasures, and stamped his character upon 
them all. ‘They never could have been, I think, 
as good as they have been to ie, if I had taken 
them from any other hands.” 

“Makes her mother 
Mrs. Markleham. 

‘Not S60, manima,’ said Annie; “but I-make 
him-what-heavas. JF anust do that. As ‘Mgrew 
up, he occupied the same place still. I was 
proud of his interest: deeply, fondly, gratefully 
attached: “to hin. -P looked. up to: hiny clocan 
hardly describe how-—as a father, as a guide, 
as one whose praise was different from all other 
praise, as one in whom I could have trusted 
and confided. if I had doubted all the world. 
You know,mamma, how young and imexperienced 
I was, when you presented him before me, of a 
sudden, as a lover.” 

“T hate: imentioned «the: fact; fifty: times at 


1” 


nothing!” exelaimed 


ham. 

( Then hold your tongue. for the Lord's 
sake, and don't mention it aay more!” muttered 
my aunt.) 

lt was socereat a -chinces so-creat-a-loss. AL 
felt it at first.’ said Annie, still preserving the 
sume look am tone, “that Dawas. aeitated! and 
distressed. I was but a girl; and when so great 
a change came in the character in which I had 
so long looked up to him, I think I was sorry. 
But nothing could have made him what he used 
to be again; and I was proud that he should 
think me so worthy. and we were marned.” 

—At Saint Alphave, Canterbury.” observed 
Mrs. Markieham, 

(C*Confotntl-the avoman.” 

oe vont be quiet ") 

-T never thought,” proceeded Annie, with a 
Cae colour, ‘‘of any worldly gain that my 
husband would bring to me. My young heart 
had no room in its homage for any such poor 
reference. Mamma, forgive me when I say that 
it was sow who first presented to my mind the 
thought that any one could wrong me, and 
wrong him, by such a cruel suspicion.” 

*Rle?!” cried Mrs. Markleham. 

(Alt You to be sure!” -observedsiny aunt, 
‘and you can’t fan it away, my military friend!’ ' 

“Tt was the first unhappiness of my new hfe,” 
said Annie. ‘It was the first occasion of every 
unhappy moment I have known. ‘Those mo- 
ments have been more, of late, than I ean count ; 
but not—my generous husband !—not for the 
reason you suppose; for in my heart there 1s 
not a thought, « recollection, or a hope, that 
any power cordd separate from you.” 

She raise’? her eyes, and clasped her hands, 
and looked as beautiful and true, I thought, as 
any Spirit. ‘The Doctor looked on her, hence- 
forth, as steadtastly as she on lim. 

“Mamma is blameless,” she went on, “ of 
having ever urged you for herself, and she ts 
blameless in intention every way, I am = sure,— 
but when I saw how many importunate claims 
that were no claims were pressed upon you in 
my name; how you were traded on in my 
name ; how generous you were, and how Mr. 
Wickfield, who had your welfare very much 
at heart, resented it; the first sense of my ex- 
posure to the mean suspicion that my tenderness 
was bought—and sold to you, of all men, on 
earth—fell upon me, like unmerited disgrace, 10 
which I forced you to participate. r cannot 
tell you what it was—mamma cannot imagine 
what it was—to have this dread and trouble 
always on my mind, yet know in my own soul 


sad my aunt, 
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that on my marriaje-day I crowned the love and 
honour of my life.” 

“A specimen of the thanks one gets,” cried 
Mrs. Markleham, in tears, ‘‘ for taking care of 
one’s family! I wish I was a Turk !” 

(° I wish you were, with all my heart 
your native country !” said my aunt.) 

“Jt was-at that time that mamnia was most 
solicitous about my Cousin Maldon. I had 
liked him:” she spoke softly, but without any 
hesitation: “very much. We had been Httle 
lovers once. If circumstances had not happened 


and in 








‘““OH, THE RIVER!’ SHE CRIED PASSIONATELY. 


“There is nothing,” said Annie, “that we 
have in common. I have long found that there 
is nothing. If I were thankful to my husband 
for no more, instead of for so much, I should 
be thankful to him for having saved me from 
the first mistaken impulse of my undisciplined 
heart? 

She stood quite still, before the Doctor, and 
spoke with an earnestness that thrilled me. Yet 
her voice was just as quiet as before. 

“When he was waiting to be the object of 
your munificence, so freely bestowed for my 
sake, and when I was unhappy in the mercenary 
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otherwise, I might have come to persuade my- 
self that I really loved him, and might have 
married him, and been most wretched. There 
can be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability 
of mind and purpose.” 

I pondered on those words, even while I was 
studiously attending to what followed, as if they 
had some particular interest, or some strange 
application. that -I-could: wobadivines. ~Uhere 


can be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability 
of mind and purpose”—‘“‘no disparity 1n marriage 
like unsuitability of mind and purpose.” 












































































































































“OH, THE RIVER!” 


shape I was made to wear, I thought it would 
have become him better to have worked his own 
way on. J thought that if I had been he, I 
would have tried to do it, at the cost of almost 
anv hardship. But I thought no worse of him, 
until the night of his departure for India. That 
night I knew he had a false and_ thankless 
heart. I saw a double meaning, then, in Mr. 
Wickfield’s scrutiny of me. I perceived, for the 
first time, the dark suspicion that shadowed my 
lites’ 

“ Suspicion, Annie!” said the Doctor. “No, 
no; no)” 
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+ In vour mind there was none, | ae my 
husband!” she returned. © And when I came 
to vou. that night, to lay down all my 
shame and gricf, and knew that I had to tell, 
that, underneath VOUT Tol. “one” Ob my Vowit 
kindred, ta whom you had been a benelactor, 
for the love of me. had spoken to me words 
that should have found no utterance, even if I 
pach beet the weak: and even Ly wretch he 
thought me—my mind revolted from the tamt 
the very tale conveyed. It died upon my lips, 
and from that hour tll now has never passed 
them.” 

Anse Miavkhelanavith a sion eroan, [leaned 
back in her easy chair; and retired behind her 
fan, as it she were never coming out any more 

“T have dicver, Lutan “your presence, mete 
changed a word with him from that time ; 
then. only when it has been necessary for the 
avoidance of this explanation. Years have 
passed since he knew from me, what his situa- 
tion here was. The kindnesses you have secretly 
done for his advancement, and then disclosed to 
inc, for my surprise and pleasure, have been, 
you will believe, but aggravations of the unhap- 
piness and burden of my secret.” 

She sunk down gently at the Doctor’s fect, 
though he did his utmost to prevent her ; and 
said, looking up, tearfully, into his face : 

*« Doaor speak tome yet! Jeet me -say 
little more! Right or wrong, if this were to be 
done again, | think I should “do just the same. 
You never can know what it was to be devoted 
to you, with those old associations; to find 
that any one could be so hard as to suppose 
that the truth of my heart was bartered away, 
and to be surrounded by appearances confirm- 
ing that belief. I was very young, and had no 
adviser. Between mamma and me, in all relating 
to you, there was a wide division. If TI shrunk 
into mysclf, hiding the disrespect 1 had under- 
gone, it was because I honoured you so much, 
and so much wished that you should honour me!” 

“Annie, my pure heart!” said the Doctor, 

hie ear ga" 

“A Tittle more! a very few words more! I 
used to think there were so many whom you 
might have married, who would not have brought 
such charge and trouble on you, and who would 
have made your home a worthier home. I used 
to be afta: that.) had: better haye-remained 
your pupil, and almost your child. I used to 
fear that I was so unsuited to your learning and 
wisdom. Jf all this made me shrink within my- 
sclf-(as mulced: it cid), when Thad that to-tell, 


. he . ? 
it owas still because J honoured vou so much, 
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long time, Annie.” 
“ail ean have: but one Tone 


That day has shone this 
sacl fre Wockrs 
night, my dear.” 

* Another word! I afterwards meant—stead- 
fastly meant, and purposed to myseli—to bear 
the whole weight of knowing the unworthiness 
of one to whom you had been so good. And 
now a last word, dearest and best of friends ! 
The eause vor the: lite chance ur you winch 1 
have seen with so much pain and sorrew, and 
have soinetimes referred to my old apprehension 
—at other times to lingering suppositions nearer 
to the truth—has been “nade clear to- night; and 
hy an accident I have also come to know, to- 
night, the full measure of your noble trust in me, 
even under that mistake. 1 do not hope that 
any love and duty I may render in return, will 
ever make me worthy of your priceless conti- 
dence ; but with all this knowledge fresh upon 
me, I can lift my eyes to this dear face,-reveréed 
as a father’s, loved as a husband's, sacred to me 
in my childhood as a friend’s, and solemnly 
declare that in my lightest thought I have never 
wronged you; never wavered in the love and 
the fidelity I owe you!” 

She had her arms around the Doctor's neck, 
and he leant his head down over her, mingling 
his grey hair with her dark brown tresses. 

“Oh, hold me to your heart, my husband! 
Never cast me out! Do not think or speak 
of disparity between us, for there is none, except 
in all my many imperfections. Every succeed- 
ing sear) have hiowi this: better, as.) hance 
esteemed you more and more. Oh, take me 
to your heart, my husband, for my love was 
founded ona rock, and it endures !” 

In the silence that ensued, my aunt walked 
gravely up to Mr. Dick, without at all hurrying 
herself, and gave him a hug anda sounding kiss. 
And it was very fortunate, with a view to his 
credit, that she did so ; for Iam confident that 
I detected him at that moment in the act of 
making preparations to stand on one [eee Ae at 
appropriate expression of delight. 

aN Ole SUS aL OLY remarkable man, Dick!” 
said my aunt, with an air of unqua lified appro- 
bation; “and never pretend to be anything 
else, for J know better !” 

With that, my aunt pulled him by the sleeve, 
and nodded to me ; and we ‘three “stole quietly 
out of the room, and came away. 

“ That's a settler for our military fnend, at 
any rate,” sanbany-aunt, on theavay home, °L 
should sleep the better for that, if there was 
nothing else to be glad of !” 

+ She was quite overcome, I am afraid,” said 


and hoped that you might one day honour me.” | Mr. Dick, with great commisei ration. 
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“What! Did you ever see a crocodile over- 
come?” inquired my aunt. 

1 dont.think Lever suv a -crocadile,’ re- 
turned Mr. Dick, mildly, 

“Phere never would have been anything the 
matter, if it hadn't been for that old Animal,” 
said my aunt, with strong emphasis, ‘ It’s very 
much to be wished that some mothers would 
leave their daughters alone after marriage, and 
not be so violently affectionate. They seem to 
think the only return that can be made them for 
bringing an unfortunate young woman into the 
w orld—Cod bless my soul, as if she asked to be 
brought. or wanted to come !—is full hberty to 
worry her out of it again. What are you think- 
Me Or aL rOols 

I was thinking of all that had been said. My 
mind was still running on some of the expres- 
sions used. “There can be no disparity in 
marriage like unsuitability of mind and purpose.” 
‘The first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined 
heart? > =) My love savas: founded. One au .rock:* 
But we-weré at home; and the trodden leaves 
were lying under-foot, and the autumn wind was 
blowing. 
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MUST have been married, if I may 


CSa AG trust to my imperfect memory for 
Ke “ dates, about a year or so, when one 
se ayy, evening, as I was returning from a 
& ay solitary walk, thinking of the book 
oy I was then writing—for my success 
ey had steadily increased with my steady 
$ application, and I was engaged at that 


time upon iny first work of fiction—I came past 
Mis. Steerforth’s house. I had often passed it 
before, during my residence in that neighbour- 
hood, though never when I could choose an- 
other road. Howbeit, it did sometimes happen 
that it was not easy to find another, without 
making a long circuit; and so I had passed that 
way, upon the whole, pretty often. 

Thad never cone more than glance at the 
house, as I went by with a quickened Stepan ait 
had been uniformly gloomy and dull. None 
of the best rooms abutted on the road; and the 
narrow, heavily-framed old-fashioned windows, 
never cheerful under any circumstances, looked 
very dismal, close shut, and with their blinds 
always drawn down. There was a covered way 
across a little paved court, to an entrance that 
was never used ; and there was one round stair- 
case window, at odds with all the rest, and the 





only one unshaded by a blind, which had the 
same unoccupied blank look. I do not remem- 
ber that TD cversaw er teht aalihe house, It 
Thad been a casual passer-by, 1 should have 
probably supposed that some childless person 
lay dead in at. If L had happily possessed no 
knowledge of the place, and had seen it often in 
that ch angeless staic, I-shotld have pleased 
my faney with many ingenious speculations, I 
dare say. 

As it was, I thought as little of it as I might. 

Dut my mind could not go by it and leave it, as 
my body did: and it usually awakened a long 
train of meditations. Coming before me on this 
particular evening that I mention, mingled with 
the childish recollections and later fancies, the 
ghosts of hali-formed hopes, the broken shadows 
of disappointments dimly seen and understood, 
the blending of experience and imagination, in- 
cidental to the occupation with which my 
thoughts had been busy, it was more than cont- 
monly suggestive. I fell into a brown study as 
I walked on, and a voice at my side made me 
Start. 

It was a woman's voice, too. I was not long 
in recollecting Mrs. Steerforth’s little parlour- 
maid, who had formerly worn blue ribbons in 
her cap. She had taken them out now, to 
adapt herself, I suppose, to the altered character 
of the house; and wore but one or two dis- 
consolate bows of sober brown. 

“Tf you please, sir, would you have the good- 
ness to walk in, and speak to Miss Dartle ?” 

“Has Miss Dartle sent you for me?” I inquired. 

“Not: tonight, sir, but it’s just the same: 
Miss Dartle saw you pass a niclit or two ago; 
and Tayas. to: sit. at work “on the Siaircase, “aiid 
when I saw you pass again, to ask you to step 
in and spexk to her.” 

I turned back, and inquired of my conductor, 
as we went along, how Mrs. Steerforth w as. 
She said her lady was but poorly, and kept her 
own room a good deal. 

When we arrived at the house, I was directed 
to Miss Dartle in the garden, and left to make 
my presence known to her myself She was 
sitting on a seat at one end of a kind of ter- 
race, ” overlooking the bereat city, lt was: a 
sombre evening, “with a lurid ight in the sky ; 
and asi l-sas the prospect scowling in the dis- 
tance, with here and there some larger object 
starting up into the sullen glare, I fancied it as 
no inapt companion to the memory of this 
fierce woman. 

She saw me as I advanced, and rose for a 
moment to receive me. I thought her, then, 
still more colourless and thin than when I had 
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seen her last: the flashing eyes still brighter, 
and the sear still plainer. 

(ur meeting was not cordial, We had parted 
angrily on the last occasion ; and there was an 
air of disdain about her, which she took no 
pains to conceal. 

“Tam told you wish to speak to me, Miss 
Dartle.” said I, standing near her, with my 
hand upon the back of the seat, and declining 
her gesture of invitation to sit down, 

Sit -sour please” sad “she. “Drage has: thins 
eirl been found ?” 

oe ee 

pl ver she has rin away 

T saw her thin lips working white she looked 
at Me: ws. if they were-eager toy load her with 
reproaches. 

Plviy away ol repeated, 

“Ves! From him,” she said with a laugh. 
“Tf she is not found. perhaps she never wall “be 
round. She may becdead 1” 

The vaunting cruelty with which she met my 
glance, I never saw expressed in any other face 
diateever Ichave cen, 

Po. wish: her dead,’ sad." may -be-the 
kindest wish that one of her own sex could 
bestow upon her. I am glad that time has 
softened you so much. Miss Dartle.” 

She condescended to make no reply, but, 
turning on me with another scornful laugh, said: 
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perhaps, in this instance, with plea- 
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throbbed : 
sure rather than pain. 
about the flight.’ 

Ne James and myself, ma’am—” 

* Don’t address yourself to me !”-she inter- 
rupted, with a frown, 

“Myr, James and myself, sir—” 

‘oor tormecit yourplegse, vsaicd) 

Alm ittnnens: seithout bem + at all discon 
posed, signified by a slight obeisanee, that any- 
thing that was most agreeable to us was most 
agreeable to hin; and began agai 

SALE. | Jamessancd myself hare been abroad 
with the vounz woman, evee since she left Yar- 
mouth under Mr. James s protection. Woethave 
heen tm asvaiiety Om ipmacessand seen a Aleal of 
foréion- eountry... We have Deen: a1 France, 
Switzerland, Itaiy. Mi fret almost.alkparts. 

He looked at the back of the seat, as if he 
were addressing himself to that; and _ softly 
played ‘upon it awvith- his hands, ‘as: tl te: svere 
striking chords upon a dumb piano, 

“Mr. James took quite uncommonly to the 
young woman; and was more settled, for a 
lengthot time, thant have knowin ‘hint tombe 
since I have been in his service. The young 
woman was very improvable, and spoke the 
languages ; and wouldn't have been known for 
the same country-person, I noticed that she 
was much admired wherever we went.” 


“The friends of this excellent and much- Miss Dartle put her hand upon her side. I 
injured young lady are friends of yours. You | saw him steal a glance at her, and slightly smile 
' are their champion, and assert their rights. Do | to himsclf. 
y you wish to know what is known of her?” ‘Very much admired, indeed, the young 
“Wes, sail 1, woman was. What owitlhe her dress 5 avhatwith 
| She rose with an ill-favoured smile, and taking | the air and sun; what with being made so much 
a jew steps “towards a. wall of holly that was | of; what with this, that, and the other; her 
near at hand, dividing the lawn from a kitchen- merits really attracted general notice.” 
garden, said, in a louder voice, “ Come here !” Hemade xshort pause. Her eyes wandered 
; as if she were calling to some unelean beast. restlessly over the distant prospect, and she bit 
You will restrain any demonstrative cham- | her nether lip to stop that busy mouth. 
_ pionship or vengeance in this place, of course, Taking his hands from the seat, and placing 
Mr, Copperfield?” said she, looking over her one of them within the other, as he settled 
| shoulder at me with the same expression. himself on one leg, Mr. Littimer proceeded, 
I inclined my head, without aooae what | with his eyes cast down, and _ his respectable 
she meant ; and she said, ‘ Come here !’ again; | head a little advanced, and a little on one side: 
and returned, followed by the respectable Mr. “The young woman went on in this manner 
Littimer, who, with undiminished respectability, ; for some time, being occasionally low in her 
made me a bow, and took up his position | spirits, until I think she began to weary Mr. 
| behind her, The air of wicked grace: of | James by giving way to her low spirits and 
| triumph, in which, strange to say, there was yet | tempers of that kind; and things were not so 
something feminine and alluring: with which | comfortable. Mr. James he began to be rest- 
she reclined upon the seat between us, and | less again. ‘The more restless he got, the worse 
looked at me, was worthy of a cruel Princess in she got; and I must say, for myself, that I had 
a Legend, a very difficult time of it indeed between the 
"Now,” said she, imperiously, without glanc- | two, Still matters were patched up here, and 
ing at Kn and touching the old wound as it | made good there, over and over again; and 
a ne eee ee ee et ee ee are 
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altogether lasted, I am sure, for a longer time 
than anybody could have expected.” 

Recalling her eyes from the distance, she 
looked at me again now, with her former air. 
Mr. Littimer, clearmg his throat behind his 
hand with a respectable short cough, changed 
legs, and went on: 

‘At last, when there had been, upon the 
whole, a good many words and reproaches, Mr. 
James he set off one morning from the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples, where we had a villa (the 
young woman being very partial to the sea), and, 
under pretence of coming back in a day or so, 
left it in charge with me to break it out, that, 
for the general happiness of all concerned, he 
was ”—here an interruption of the short cough 
—‘gone. But Mr. James, I must say, certainly 
did behave extremely honourable ; for he pro- 
posed that the young woman should marry a 
very respectable person, who was fully prepared 
to overlook the past, and who was, at least, as 
good as anybody the young woman could have 
aspired to in a regular way: her connections 
being very common.” 

He changed legs again, and wetted his lips. 
IT was convinced that the scoundrel spoke of 
himself, and I saw my conviction reflected in 
Miss Dartle’s face. 

“This I also had it in charge to communicate. 
IT was willing to do anything to relieve Mr. 
James from his difficulty, and to restore harmony 
between himself and an affectionate parent, who 
has undergone so much on his account. There- 
fore I undertook the commission. The young 
woman’s violence when she came to, after I 
broke the fact of his departure, was beyond all 
expectations. She was quite mad, and had to 
be held by force; or, if she couldn’t have got 
to a knife, or got to the sea, she’d have beaten 
her head against the marble floor.” 

Miss Dartle, leaning back upon the seat, with 
a light of exultation in her face, seemed almost 
to caress the sounds this fellow had uttered. 

‘But when I came to the second part of what 
had been entrusted to me,” said Mr. Littimer, 
rubbing his hands, uneasily, “ which anybody 
might have supposed would have been, at all 
events, appreciated as a kind intention, then the 
young woman came out in her true colours. A 
more outrageous person I never did see. Her 
conduct was surprisingly bad. She had no more 
gratitude, no more feeling, no more patience, no 
more reason in her, than a stock or a stone. If 
IT hadn’t been upon my guard, I am convinced 
she would have had my blood.” 

“T think the better of her for it,” said I, in- 
dignantly. 
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Mr. Littimer bent his head, as much as to 
Bay, * livdeed; sire’ But you're youne!” and 
resumed his narrative. 

“Tt was necessary, in short, for a time, to 
take away everything nigh her, that she could 
do herself, or anybody else, an injury with, and 
to shut her up close. Notwithstanding which, 
she got out in the night; forced the lattice of a 
window, that I had nailed up myself ; dropped 
on a vine that was trailed below; and never 
has been seen or heard of, to my knowledge, 
since.” 

“She is dead, perhaps,” said Miss Dartle, 
with a smile, as if she could have spurned the 
body of the ruined girl. 

“She may have drowned herself, miss,” re- 
turned Mr. Littimer, catching at an excuse for 
addressing himself to somebody. “It’s very 
possible. Or, she may have had assistance from 
the boatmen, and the boatmen’s wives and 
children. Being given to low company, she 
was very much in the habit of talking to them 
on the beach, Miss Dartle, and sitting by their 
boats. I have known her to do it, when Mr. 
James has been away, whole days. Mr. James 


was far from pleased to find out once, that she 
had told the children she was a_ boatman’s 
daughter, and that in her own country, long 


ago, she had roamed about the beach, like 
then.” 

Oh, Emily! Unhappy beauty! What a 
picture rose before me of her sitting on the far- 
off shore, among the children like herself when 
she was innocent, listening to little voices such 
as might have called her Mother had she been 
a poor man’s wife ; and to the great voice of the 
sea, with its eternal ‘“‘ Never more!” 

“When it was clear that nothing could be 
done, Miss Dartle—” 

“Did I tell you not to speak to me?” she 
said, with stern contempt. 

‘You spoke to me, miss,” he‘replied. “TI beg 
your pardon. But it’s my service to obey.” 

‘Do your service,” she returned. “ Finish 
your story, and go!” 

‘‘When it was clear,” he said, with infinite 
respectability, and an obedient bow, “that she 
was not to be found, I went to Mr. James, at 
the place where it had been agreed that I 
should write to him, and informed him of what 
had occurred. Words passed between us in 
consequence, and I felt it due to my character 
to leave him. I could bear, and I have borne, 
a great deal from Mr. James; but he insulted 
me too far. He hurt me. Knowing the unfor- 
tunate difference between himself and_ his 
mother, and what her anxiety of mind was 
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likely to he. T took the liberty of coming home 
to Eneland. and relating—” 

hor money. avinen. d* pack diay, Said iss 
Dartle to me. 

* Just so. ma’am—and relating what I knew. 
[eine DOL aavone sare! Mis ities Oren 
moments reflection. “that there is anything 
else. Fo am at present out of employment. and 
should be happy to meet with a respectable 
situation.” 

Miss Dartle glanced at me, as though she 
would inquire if there were anything that I 
desired to ask. As there was something which 
had occurred to my mind, T said in reply : 

*T could wish to know from this—creature,” 
© could not bring myself to utter any more 
concihatory word, “whether they intercepted a 
fetter that was avntien to, hercdreny, home, or 
whether he supposes that she received it.” 

Fle remained calm and silent, with his eyes 
nsed on the ground, and the tip of every finger 
ot lis mght hand delicately poised against the 
up of every finger of his leit. 

Miss Dartle turned her head disdainfully 
cowards him. 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” he said, awaken- 
ing from his abstraction, * but, however sub- 
missive to you, I have my position, though a 
servant, Mr. Copperfield and you, miss, are 
different people. H Mr. Copperfield wishes to 
know anything fron me. I take the liberty of 
reminding Mr. Copperficld that he can put a 
question tome. I havea character to maintain.” 

After a momentary struggle with myself, I 
turned my eyes upon him, and said, © You have 
heard my question. Consider it addressed to 
yourself, if you choose, What answer do you 
malts 

* Sir,” he rejoined, with an occasional separa- 
tion and reunion of those delicate tips, “my 
answer must be qualified; because, to betray 
Mr. James’s confidence to his mother, and to 
betray it to you, are two different actions. It is 
not probable, 1 consider, that Mr. James would 
encourage the receipt of letters hkely to increase 
low spirits and unpleasantness: but further than 
that, sir, I should wish to avoid ¢oing.” 

“Ts that all?” inquired Miss Dartle of me. 

I indicated that I had nothing more to say. 
“Eseept,” Tvaldedas 1 saw hiny moving of, 
“that I understand this fellow’s part in’ the 
wicked story, and that, as [ shall make it known 
to the honest ian who has been her father from 
her childhood, £ would recommend him to 
avoid going too much into public.” 

He had stopped the moment I began, and 
had listened with his usual repose of manner. 
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Thankevo srs ut von oxouscime qf 1 
Sava sit, that-there «ire: meither slaves nor slave. 
drivers in this country, and that people are not 
allowed to take the law into their own hands. 
TE Aber odo. it asinore, 10: thei owns perl} 
beheve, than to other people's, Consequently 
speaking, To aim not at all afraid of gomg wher- 
ever Panay Wishes Sie! 

With that: he made 2 polite bow canil, with 
another ta. Miss Dartle, went awar throvuch’ the 
arch in the wall of holly by which he had come. 
whiss, Warthe vanced resarddch each otier: ford 
little while in silence; her manner being exactly 
what it was, when she had produced the man. 

* He says besides,” she observed, with a slow 
curling of her lip, “ that bis master, as he hears, 
Iscoastuia Spain sand) this. done; as-atay to 
eratily his seafaring tastes till he is weary. But 
that is of no interest to you. Between these 
two prond persons, mother and son, there is a 
wider breach than before, and little hope of its 
healine;for they are one: at heart, and tine 
makes each more obstinate and imperious. 
Neither ig tus. 0f any itercer tO von but at 
introduces what I wish to say. ‘This devil 
whom you make an angel of, I mean this low 
girl whom he picked out of the tide-mud,” with 
her black eyes full upon me, and her passionate 
finger up, “* may be alive,—for 1 believe some 
common things are hard to die. Iv she is, you 
will desire to have a pearl of such price found 
anc taken care: of Vocdesne (hak tos that 
heamayeneb by atv chance be anade hen prey 
again. So far weare united in ‘one: interest; 
and that is why I, who would do her any mis- 
click “that.so- edarse: 2 wietcly 95: -capablesor 
fecling, have sent for you to hear what you have 
hedrcls* 

[ saw, by thechange m: her face, that some 
one was. advancing behind nye; “It was? Nirs, 
Steerforth, who gave me her hand more coldly 
than of yore, and with an augmentation of her 





- former statcliness of manner; but still, I per- 


ceived—and f was touched by it—with an 
inetlaceable remembrance of my old love for 
her Sones bine avasereatly altered. | Elerdiie 
fizure was far less upright, ler handsome face 
was deeply marked, and her hair was almost 
white. But when she sat down on the seat, she 
was- a haidsonic lady -stil and well. J. Knew 
the bright eye with its lofty look, that had been 
alight in my very dreams at school. 

“Is Mr. Copperfield informed of everything, 
ANGpa Pe? 

esr: 

“ And has he heard Tittimer himself?” 

“Yess L have tokh him why you wished it.” 
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‘Your: aceoo eis. Ihave hilisome 
slight correspondence with your former friend, 
sir,” addressing me, ‘“ but it has not restored his 
sense of duty or natural obligation. Therefore 
T have no other object in this, than what Rosa 
has mentioned. If, by the course which may 
relieve the mind of the decent man you brought 
here (for whom I am sorry—I can say no more), 
my son may be saved from again falling into 
the snares of a designing enemy, well !” 

She drew herself up, and sat looking straight 
before her, far away. 

*Wladany,” Tsai réspectfully, “ 1 understand. 
I assure you I am in no danger of putting any 
strained construction on your motives. But I 
must say, even to you, having known this in- 
jured family from childhood, that if you suppose 
the girl, so deeply wronged, has not been cruelly 
deluded, and would not rather die a hundred 
deaths than take a cup of water from your son’s 
hand now, you cherish a terrible mistake.” 

AVell Rosa, welll?” said Mrs» Steerforthi,y.as 
the other was about to interpose, “it is no 


matter, -Letit bes You are married, sir Tam 
told?” 

I answered that I had been some time 
married. 


“And are dome well? I) hear littie in “the 
quiet life I lead, but I understand you are 
beginning to be famous.” 

“have been very fortunate,” di said,““and 
find my name connected with some praise.” 

“You have no mother?”—1in a softened voice. 

«¢ No’ 

“It visi pity,” she-returned, «Sle avould 
have been proud of you. Good night !” 

I took the hand she held out with a dignified, 
unbending air, and it was as calm in mine as if 
her breast had been in peace. Her pride could 
still its very pulses it appeared, and draw the 
placid veil before her face, through which she 
sat looking straight before her on the far dis- 
tance. 

As I moved away from them along the ter- 
race, I could not help observing how steadily 
they both sat gazing on the prospect, and how 
it thickened and closed around them. Here 
and there, some early lamps were seen to twinkle 
in the distant city ; and in the eastern quarter 
of the sky the lurid light still hovered. But, 
from the greater part of the broad valley inter- 
posed, a mist was rising like a sea, which, min- 
gling with the darkness, made it seem as if the 
gathering waters would encompass them. I 
have reason to remember this, and think of it 
with awe; for before I looked upon those two 
again, a stormy sea had risen to their feet. 
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Reflecting on what had been thus tok! me, I 
felt it right that it should be communicated to 
Mr. Peggotty. On the following evening I went 
into London in quest of him. He was always 
wandering about from place to place. with his 
one object of recovering his niece before him ; 
but was more in London than elsewhere. Often 
and often, now, had I seen him in the dead of 
night passing along the streets, searching, among 
the few who loitered out of doors at those un- 
timely hours, for what he dreaded to find. 

He kept a lodging over the little chandler’s 
shop in Hungerford Market, which I have had 
occasion to mention more than once, and from 
which he first went forth upon his errand of 
mercy. Hither I directed my walk. On making 
inquiry for him, I learned from the people of 
the house that he had not gone out yet, and I 
should find him in his room up-stairs. 

He was sitting reading by a window in which 
he kept afew plants, “The, room. was very neat 
and orderly. -] saw an moment that it sas 
always kept prepared for her reception, and that 
he never went out but he thought it possible he 
might bring her home. He had not heard my 
tap at the door, and only raised his eyes when I 
laid my hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Mas’r Davy! Thankee, sir! thankee hearty, 
for this visit! Sit ye down. Yow're kindly 
welcome, sir.” 

“ir. Pesgotty, said J, taking the chair he 
handed me, ‘don’t expect much! I have heard 
some news.” 

Ot dna lye l” 

He put his hand, in a nervous manner, on his 
mouth, and turned pale, as he fixed his eyes on 
mine, 

‘It gives no clue to where she is ; but she is 
not with him.” 

He sat down, looking intently at me, and list- 
ened in profound silence to all I had to tell. I 
well remember the sense of dignity, beauty even, 
with which the patient gravity of his face im- 
pressed me, when, having gradually removed his 
eyes from mine, he sat looking downward, lean- 
ing his forehead on his hand. He offered no 
interruption, but remained throughout perfectly 
still. He seemed to pursue her figure through 
the narrative, and to let every other shape go 
by him, as if it were nothing. 

When I had done, he shaded his face, and 
continued silent. I looked out of the window 
for a little while, and occupied myself with the 
plants. 

“How do you fare to feel about it, Mas’r 
Davy?” he inquired at length. 

“1 think that she is living,” I replied. 








‘T doen't know. Maybe the tirst shock was 
too rough, and in the wildness of her art ! 
Agee there blue water as she used to speak on. 
Could she have thowt o' that so many year, be- 
cause it was to be her grave! 

He said this, musing, in a low, frightened 
voice; and walked across the little room. 

eXnd ver le addeds] Mast Davy, have 
felt so sure as she was living—I have know’d, 
awake and sleeping, as it was so trew that I 

should find her—I have been so led on by it, 
and held up by it—that I doen’t beheve I can 
have been deceived. No. Emily's alive!” 

He put his hand down firmly on the table, 
and set his sunburnt face into a resolute ex- 
pression. 

ve Ady 
stea Ifastly. 
or how ‘tis, but 7 av foi as she’s alive! 

He looked almost like a man inspired, as he 
said it. I waited for a few moments, until he 
could give me his undivided attention ; and then 
proceeded to explain the precaution, that, it had 
occurred to me last night, it would be wise to 
take. , 

* Now, my dear friend—"1 began. 

“ Thankee, thankee, kind sir,” he said, 
ing my hand in both of his. 

“If she should make her way to London, 
which is hkely—for where could she lose herself 
co readily as mths vast city and ayhatwoulll 
she wish to do, but lose and hide herself, if she 
does not go home ?—” 

“ And she won’t go home,’ he interposed, 
shaking his head mournfully. ‘If she had left 
ef her own: accord, she might> not ast was, 
sir.” 

“If she should come here,” said I, “I beheve 
there is one person here, more likely to discover 
her than any other in the world. Do you re- 
member—hear what I say, with fortitude—think 
of your great object!—do you remember 
Alanthae” 

‘“Ofour towne? 

I needed no other answer than his face. 

‘Do you know that she 1s in London ?” 

‘“‘ 7 hawe seen her in the streets,” he answered 
with a shiver. 

Sut you don’t know,” said I, “that Emily 
was charitable to her, with Ham’s help, long 
before she fled from home. Nor, that when we 
met one night, and spoke together in the room 
yonder, over the way, she listened at the door.” 

“ Mas’r Davy?” he replicd in astonishment. 
“That night when it snew so hard 2?” 

“That night. I have never seen her sinee. 
4. went back, after parting from you, to speak: to 
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her, but she was gone. Twas unwilling to men- 
tion. her to. you theneand Tam now <-but she is 
the person of whom I speak, and with whom I 
think we should communicate. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Too well, sir,” he replied. We had sunk 
our voices, almost to a whisper, and continued 
to speak in that tone. 

“You say you have seen her. Do you think 
that you could find her? I could only hope to 
do so by chance.” 

“T think, Mas’r Davy, I know wheer to look.” 

“Ttis dark. Being together, shall we go out 
now, and try to find her to-night ?” 

He assented, and prepared to accompany me. 
Without appearing to observe what he was 
doing, I saw how carefully he adjusted the httle 
room, put a candle ready and the means of 
lighting it, arranged the bed, and finally took out 
of a drawer one of her dresses (I remember to 
have seen her wear it), neatly folded with some 
other garments, and a bonnet, which he placed 
upon a chair. He made no allusion to these 
clothes, neither did I, “There they had been 
waiting for her, many and many a night, no 
doubt. 

‘The tine sas; Mas'r Davy,” he Said, as we 
came down-stairs, ‘when I thowt this girl, 


Martha, a’most like the dirt underneath my 
Em'ly’s feet. God forgive me, there’s a ditference 
now !” 


As we went along, partly to hold him in con- 
versation, and partly to satisfy myself, I asked 
him about Ham. He said, almost in the same 
words as formerly, that Ham was just the same, 
“wearing away his life with kiender no care 
nohow for ’t; but never murmuring, and lked 
bya” 

I asked him what he thought Ham’s state of 
mind was, in reference to the cause of their mis- 
fortunes? Whether he believed it was danger- 
ous? What he supposed, for example, Ham 
would do, if he and Steerforth ever should en- 
counter P 

“T doen’t know, sir,” he replied. “I have 
thowt of it oftentimes, but I can’t arrize myself 
of it, no matters.” 

I recalled to his remembrance the morning 
after her departure, when we were all three on 
the beach.‘ Do you recollect,” said I, ‘a cer- 
tain wild way in which he looked out to sea, and 
spoke about ‘ the end of it?’” 

“ Sure I do!” said he. 

“What do you suppose he meant?” 

‘Nasr Dasa he replied, ves pile Ale 
question to myself a mort o’ times, and never 
found no answer. And _ theer’s one curious 
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thing— that, though he is so pleasant, I wouldn’t 
fare to feel comfortable to try and get his mind 
upon ’t. He never said a wured to me as warn't 
as dootiful as dootiful could be, and it ain’t 
likely as he’d begin to speak any other ways 
now; but it’s fur from being fleet water in his 
mind, where them thowts lays. It’s deep, sir, 
and.J can't see‘down.” 

“Vou are nght,” said I, “and that has some- 
times made me anxious.” 

“And me too, Mas’ Davy,” he rejoined. 
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“Even more so, I do assure you, than his ven- 
tersome ways, though both belongs to the 
alteration in him. I doen’t know as he’d do 
violence under any circumstances, but I hope as 
them two may be kep asunders.” 

We had come, through Temple Bar, into 
the city. Conversing no more now, and walking 
at my side, he yielded himself up to the one aim 
of his devoted life, and went on with that 
hushed concentration of his faculties which 
would have made his figure solitary in a multi- 
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‘WHEN I CAN RUN ABOUT AGAIN, AS I USED TO DO, AUNT,” SAID DORA, **I SHALL MAKE J1P RACE. 
HE IS GETTING QUITE SLOW AND LAZY.” 


tude. We were not far from Blackfriars Bridge, 
when he turned his head and pointed to a sdh- 
tary female figure flitting along the opposite side 
of the street. I knew it, readily, to be the 
figure that we sought. 

We crossed the road, and were pressing on 
towards her, when it occurred to me that she 
might be more disposed to feel a woman’s in- 
terest in the lost girl, if we spoke to her in a 
quieter place, aloof from the crowd, and where 
we should be less observed. I advised my com- 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 22. 


panion, therefore, that we should not address 
her yet, but follow her ; consulting in ‘this, like- 
wise, an indistinct desire I had, to know where 
she went. 

He acquiescing, we followed at a distance: 
never losing sight of her, but never caring to 
come very near, as she frequently looked about. 
Once, she stopped to listen to a band of music, 
and then we stopped too. 

She went ona long way. Still we went on. 
It was evident, from the manner in which she 
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held her conrse. that she was going to some 
fixcd destination ; and this, and her keeping in 
the busy streets. and, I suppose, the strange 
farcination mi the ‘secrecy ancl anystery of so 
following any one, made ime adhere to my first 
purpose. «At length she turned into a dull, 
dark street, where the noise and crowd were 
lost nib Iesaul, “AVemay speak. to her now 3” 
and, mending our pace, we went after her. 
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MARTILA. 


We had turned back to follow her, 





having encountered her coming 

£ towards ais 3. and. “Westminster 

Abbey was the point at which she 

Pe passed from the lights and noise 
po? of the leading streets. She proceeded so 
<-> quickly, when she got free of the two cur- 


rents of passengers setting towards and from the 
bridge, that, between this and the advance she 
had of us. when she struck.«off ave were an the 
narrow water-side street by Millbank before we 
came up with her. At that moment she crossed 
the road, as if to avoid the footsteps that she 
heard so close behind; and, without looking 
back, passed on even more rapidly. 

A glimpse of the river through a dull gate- 
way, where some waggons were housed for the 
night, seemed to arrest my fect. I touched my 
companion without speaking, and we both for- 
bore to cross after her, and both followed on 
that opposite side of the way ; keeping as quietly 
as we could in the shadow of the houses, but 
keeping very near ler. 

‘There was, and is when I write, at the end of 
that low-lying street, a dilapidated little wooden 
building, probably an obsolete old ferry-house. 
Its position is just at that point where the street 
celsds,.and. thes toad: beantsvto- lie: betarcen?a. 
row-of nowses aud the river,. As soon as. she 
came here, and saw the water, she stopped as if 
she had come to her destmation ; and presently 
went slowly along by the brink of the river, 
luoking intently at it. 

All the way here, I had supposed that she 
was going to some house; indeed, | had vaguely 
entertained the hope that the house might be in 
soine way associated with the lost girl, But, 
that one dark Slimpse of the river, through the 
gateway, had instinctively prepared me for her 
going no farther, 
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The iaeiainiegd was’ a drear\-oneat that 
time : as oppressive, sad, and solitary by night, 
as ny arbont Monmdon. )» here “were neither 
wharves nor houses on the melancholy waste of 
road near the great blank Prison. <A sluggish 
ditch deposited its mud at the prison walls. 
Coarse grass and rank weeds strageled over all 
the marshy lind in the vicinity. In one part, 
carcasses of houses, inauspiciously besun and 
never finished, rotted away. In another, the 
ground was cumbered with rusty iron monsters 
of steam-boilers, wheels, cranks, pipes, furnaces, 
paddles, anchors, diving-bells, windmill-sails, 
and 1 know not what strange objects, accumu- 
lated by some speculator, and grovelling in the 
dust, underneath which—having sunk into the 
soil of their own weight in wet weather—they 
had the appearance of vainly trying to hide 
themselves. The clash and glare of sundry 
fiery Works upon the river side, arose by mght 
to disturb everything except the heavy and un- 
broken smoke that poured out of their chimneys. 
Slimy gaps and causeways, winding among old 
wooden piles, with a sickly substance clinging 
to the latter, like green hair, and the rags of last 
year’s handbills offering rewards for drowned 
men fluttering above high- water mark, led down 
through the ooze and “slush to the ebb tide. 
There was a story that one of the pits dug for 
the dead in the time of the Great Plague was 
hereabout ; and a blighting influence seemed 
to have proceeded from it over the whole place. 
Or else 1t looked as if it had gradually decom- 
posed into that nightmare condition, out of the 
overflowings of the polluted stream. 

As if she were a part of the refuse it had cast 
out, and left to corruption and decay, the girl 
we had followed strayed down to the river’s 
brink, and stood in the midst of this night- 
picture, lonely and still, looking at the water, 

There were some boats and Dar ges astrand in 
the mud, and these enabled us to come within a 
few yards of her without being seen. I then 
siened to Mr. Peggotty to remain where he was, 
and emer reed from their shade to speak to her. 
I did not approach her solitary figure without 
trembling ; for this gloomy end to her determined 
walk, and the way in which she stood, almost 
within the cavernous shadow of the iron bridge, 
looking at the lights crookedly reflected in the 
strong tide, inspired a dread within me. 

E think she was talking to herself. Iam sure, 
although absorbed in gazing at the water, that 
her shawl was off her shoulders, and that she 
was muffling her hands in it, in an unsettled and 
bewildered way, more like the action of a sleep- 
walker than a waking person. I know, and 
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never can forget, that there was that in her wild 
manner which gave me no assurance but that 
she would sink before my eyes, until I had her 
arm within my grasp. 

At the same moment TI said “ Martha !” 

She uttered a terrified scream, and struggled 
with me with such strength that I doubt if I 
could: have: held: her alone: ~ ut. stronger 
hand than mine was Jaid upon her; and when 
she raised her frightened eyes and saw whose it 
was, she made but one more effort and dropped 
down between us. We carried her away from 
the water to where there were some dry stones, 
and there laid her down, crying and moaning. 
In a little while she sat among the stones, hold- 
ing her wretched head with both her hands. 

“Oh, the river!” she cried passionately. ‘Oh, 
theriver!” 

“Hush; hush said l.« “Calm yourself.” 

But she still repeated the same words, con- 
tinually exclaiming, ‘ Oh, the river!” over and 
over again. 

knowl Scliserme!” che exclauneds 
know that I belong to it. I know that it’s the 
natural company of such as I am! It comes 
from country places, where there was once no 
harm in it—and it creeps through the dismal 
streets, defiled and miserable—and it goes away, 
like my life, to a great sea, that is always troubled 
—and I feel that I must go with it!” 

I have never known what despair was, except 
in the tone of those words. 

“‘T can’t keep away from it. I can’t forget it. 
It haunts me day and night. It’s the only thing 
in all the world that I am fit for, or that’s fit for 
me. ie 








Oh, the dreadful river! 

The thought passed through my mind that 
in the face of my companion, as he looked upon 
her without speech or motion, I might have 
read his niece’s history, if I had known nothing 
of it. I never saw, in any painting or reality, 
horror and compassion so impressively blended. 
He shook as if he would have fallen; and his 
hand—I touched it with my own, for his appear- 
ance alarmed me—was deadly cold. 

“She Is ina state of frenzy,’ I whispered to 
lnm, She: wall speak: differently in. alittle 
time.” 

I don’t know what he would have said in 
answer. He made some motion with his mouth, 
and seemed to think he had spoken: but he 
had only pointed to her with his outstretched 
hand. 

A new burst of crying came upon her now, 
in which she once more hid her face among the 
stones, and lay before us, a prostrate image of 
humiliation and ruin. Knowing that this state 
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must pass, before we could speak to her with 
any hope, I ventured to restrain him when he 
would have raised her, and we stood by in 
silence until she became more tranquil. 

““Nartha;” said; I then, teanmge downy; anc 
helping her to rise—she seemed to want to rise 
as if with the intention of going away, but she 
was aveak, and: leaned against a: boat, “Do 
you know who this is, who is with me?” 

She Said‘faintly, * Yes,” 

“ Do you know that we have followed you a 
long way to-night?” 

She shook her head. She looked neither at 
him nor at me, but stood in a humbled attitude, 
holding her bonnet and shawl in one hand, with- 
out appearing conscious of them, and pressing 
the other, clenched, against her forehead. 

“ Are you composed enough,” said I, “to 
speak on the subject which so interested you— 
I hope Heaven may remember it !—that snowy 
night ?” 

Her sobs broke out afresh, and she murmured 
some inarticulate thanks to me.for not having 
driven her away from the door. 

““T want to say nothing for myself,” she said, 
after a few moments. “J am bad, I am lost. 
I have no hope at all. But tell him, sir,” she 
had shrunk away from him, “if you don’t feel 
too hard to me to do it, that I never was in any 
way the cause of his misfortune.” 

“Jt has never been attributed to you,” I 
returned, earnestly responding to her earnest- 
ness. 

“It was you, if I don’t deceive myself,” she 
said, in a broken voice, “that came into the 
kitchen, the night she took such pity on me ; 
was so gentle to me; didn’t shrink away from 
me like all the rest, and gave me such kind 
help! Was it you, sir?” 

“eT icwwas, satel ol: 

‘“‘T should have been in the river long ago,” 
she said, glancing at it with a terrible expres- 
sion, “ifany wrong to her had been upon my 
mind. I never could have kept out of it a 
single winter’s night, if I had not been free of 
any share in that !” 

“The cause of her flight is too well under- 
stood,” 1 said.. “You are imnoceit. of any 
part in it, we thoroughly believe-—we know.” 

“Oh I might have been much the better for 
her, if I had had a better heart!” exclaimed 
the girl, with most forlorn regret; ‘ for she was 
always good to me! She never spoke a word 
to me but what was pleasant and right. Is it 
likely I would try to make her what [ am my- 
self, knowing what I am myself, so well? When 
1 lost everything that makes life dear, the worst 
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of all my thoughts was that I was parted for 
éverironiien.. 

Mr. Peggotty. standing with one hand on the 
eunwale of the boat, and his eyes cast down, 
put his disengaged hand before his face. 

* And when I heard what had happened be- 
fore that snowy night, from some belonging to 
our town,’ cried Martha, “ the bitterest thought 
in all my mind was, that the people would. re- 
member she once kept company with me, and 
would say I had corrupted her! When, Hea- 
ven knows, I would have died to have brought 
back her good name!” 

Long unused to any self-control, the piercing 
agony of her remorse and grief was terrible. 

“To have died, would not have been much 
—what can I say ?—I would have hved!” she 
cried. *ewould ave dived to: be aldy-a cthe 
wretched streets-—and to wander about, avoided, 
mthe<dark——and: to “sée the day break on: the 
ghastly line of houses, and remember how the 
same sun used to shine into my room, and wake 
me once—I would have done even that to save 
her !” 

sinking on the stones, she took some in each 
hand, and elenched them up, as if she would 
have ground them. She writhed into some new 
posture constantly : stiffening her arms, twisting 
them before her face, as though to shut out 
from her eyes the little light there was, and 
drooping her head, as if it were heavy with in- 
supportable recollections. 

“What shall I ever do!” she said, fighting 
thus with herdespair, “How ca] go.om.as 
I am, a solitary curse to inyself, a living dis- 
prace to-cvery one] cone earl” Suddenly 
she turncd to my companion. ‘“ Stamp upon 
me, kil me! When she was your pride, you 
would have thought I had done her harm if I 
had brushed against her in the street. You 
can't believe—why should you?—a_ syllable 
that comes out of my lips. It would be a bum- 
ing shame upon you, even now, if she and I 
exchanged a word. 1 don’t complain. I don’t 
say she and I are alike—I know there is a long, 
long way between us. I only say, with all my 
guilt and wretchedness upon my head, that I 
am grateful to her from my soul, and love her. 
Oh don’t think that all the power I had of lov- 
ing anything, 1s quite worn out! Throw me 
away, as all the world does. Nall me for being 
what | am, and having ever known her; but 
don’t think that of me !” 

He looked upon her, while she made this 
supplication, in a wild distracted manner ; and, 
when she was silent, gently raised her. 

“Martha,” said Mr. Peggotty, “God forbid as 
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Fshiouid judgee-yous orkid as “1; of albonen, 
should do that, my girl! You doen't know halt 
the change that’s come, in course of time, upon 
me, when you think itlikely. Well!” he paused 
amonient, then went on. “ You doen't under- 
stand how ‘tis that this here gentleman and me 
has wished to speak to you. You doen’t under- 
stand what ‘tis we has afore us. Listen now !” 

Jlis influence upon her was complete. She 
stood, shrinkingly, before him, as if she were 
afraid to meet his eyes; but her passionate 
sorrow Was quite hushed and mute. 

“Tf yout heerd? ‘said ins Peseotty;. “owt 
of what passed between Mas’r Davy and me, 
th’ night when it snew so hard, you know as I 
have been—wheer not—fur to seek my dear 
niece. My dear niece,” he repeated steadily. 
“ur she’s more dear to me now, Martha, than 
ever she was dear afore.” 

She put her hands before her face ; but other- 
wise remained quict. 

1 have: heerd. her tell, sant Mr Peseotty, 
“as you was early left fatherless and motherless, 
with no friend fur to take, in a rough seafaring- 
way, their place. Maybe you can guess that 
if you’d had such a friend, you’d have got into a 
way of being fond of him in course of time, and 
that my nicce was kiender daughter-like to me.” 

As she was silently trembling, he put her 
shawl carefully about her, taking it up from the 
ground for that purpose. 

‘Whereby, said:-he, “L know, both “as. she 
would go to the wureld’s furdest end with me, if 
she could once sce me again; and that she 
would fly to the wureld’s furdest end to keep off 
seeingme. For though she ain't no call to doubt 
my love, and doen’t—and doen’t,” he repeated, 
with a quiet assurance of the truth of what he 
said, ‘‘there’s shame steps in, and keeps be- 
twixt us.” 

I read, in every word of his plain impressive 
way of delivering himself, new evidence of his 
having thought of this one topic, in every feature 
it presented, 

“‘ According to our reckoning,” he proceeded, 
“ Mas’r Davy’s here, and mine, she 1s lke, one 
day, to make her own poor solitary course to 
London. We believe—Mas’r Davy, me, and all 
of us—that you are as innocent of everything 
that has befell her, asthe unbom child. You've 
spoken of her being pleasant, kind, and gentle 
to you. Bless her, I knew she was! I knew 
she always was, to all. You're thankful to her, 
and you love her. Help us all you can to find 
her, and may Heaven reward you.” 

She looked at him hastily, and for the first 
time, as if she were doubtful of what he had said. 
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‘Will you trust me?” she asked, in a low 
voice of astonishment. 

“Full and free !” said Mr, Peggotty. 

“To speak to her, if I should ever find her ; 
shelter her, if I have any shelter to divide with 
her; and then, without her knowledge, come to 
you, and bring you to her?” she asked hur- 
riedly. 

We both replied together, ‘ Yes !” 

She lifted up her eyes, and solemnly deelared 
that she would devote herself to this task, fer- 
vently and faithfully. ‘That she would never 
waver in it, never be diverted from it, never 
relinquish it while there was any chance of hope. 
If she were not true to it, might the object she 
now had in life, which bound her to something 
devoid of evil, in its passing away from her, 
leave her more forlorn and more despairing, 
if that were possible, than she had been upon 
the river’s brink that night; and then might all 
help, human and Divine, renounee her ever- 
more! 

She did not raise her voice above her breath, 
or address us, but said this to the night sky ; 
then stood profoundly quiet, looking at the 
gloomy water. 

We judged it expedient, now, to tell her all 
we knew; which I recounted at length. She 
listened with great attention, and with a face 
that often changed, but had the same purpose 
in all its varying expressions. Her eyes occa- 
sionally filled with tears, but those she repressed. 
It seemed as if her spirit were quite altered, and 
she could not be too quiet. 

She asked, when all was told, where we were 
to be communieated with, if oceasion should 
arise. Under a dull lamp in the road, I wrote 
our two addresses on a leaf of my pocket-book, 
which I tore out and gave to her, and which she 
put in her poor bosom. I asked her where she 
lived herself. She said, after a pause, in no 
place long. It were better not to know. 

Mr. Peggotty suggesting to me, in a whisper, 
what had already occurred to myself, I took out 
my purse; but I could not prevail upon her to 
accept any money, nor could I exact any pro- 
mise from her that she would do so at another 
time. I represented to her that Mr. Peggotty 
could not be ealled, for one in his condition, 
poor; and that the idea of her engaging in this 
search, while depending on her own resources, 
shocked us both. She continued steadfast. In 
this particular, his influence upon her was equally 
powerless with mine. She gratefully thanked 
him, but remained inexorable. 

“There may be work to be got,” she said. 
try 


‘At least take some assistance,” I returned, 
“until you have tried.” 

“T could not do what I have promised, for 
money,” she replied. “I could not take it if I 
was Starving. ‘lo give me money would be to 
take away your trust, to take away the object 
that you have given me, to take away the only 
certain thing that saves me from the river.” 

“In the name of the great Judge,” said I, 
“before whom you and all of us must stand at 
his dread time, dismiss that terrible idea! We 
can all do some good, if we will.” 

She trembled, and her lip shook, and her face 
was paler, as she answered : 

“Tt has been put into your hearts, perhaps, 
to save a wretched creature for repentanee. I 
am afraid to think so; it seems too bold. If 
any good should come of me, I might begin to 
hope; for nothing but harm has ever come of 
my deeds yet. I am to be trusted, for the first 
time in a long while, with my miserable life, on 
account of what you have given me to try for. 
I know no more, and I can say no more.” 

Again she repressed the tears that had begun 
to flow; and, putting out her trembling hand, 
and touching Mr. Peggotty, as if there was some 
healing virtue in him, went away along the deso- 
late road. She had been ill, probably for a long 
time. I observed, upon that closer opportunity 
of observation, that she was worn and haggard, 
and that her sunken eyes expressed privation 
and endurance. 

We followed her at a short distance, our way 
lying in the same direction, until we eame back 
into the lighted and populous streets. I had 
such implicit confidence in her declaration, that 
I then put it to Mr. Peggotty, whether it would 
not seem, in the onset, like distrusting her, to 
follow her any further. He being of the same 
mind, and equally reliant on her, we suffered 
her to take her own road, and took ours, which 
was towards Highgate. He accompanied me a 
good part of the way; and when we parted, 
with a prayer for the success of this fresh effort, 
there was a new and thoughtful compassion in 
him that I was at no loss to interpret. 

It was midnight when I arrived at home. I 
had reached my own gate, and was standing 
listening to the deep bell of Saint Paul’s, the 
sound of whieh I thought had been borne to- 
wards me among the multitude of striking clocks, 
when I was rather surprised to see that the door 
of my aunt’s cottage was open, and that a faint 
light in the entry was shining out across the 
road. 

Thinking that my aunt might have relapsed 
into one of her old alarms, and might be watch- 








ing the progress of some imaginary c emisaania 
in the distance, | went to speak toflier: “Tt was 
with very great surprise that I saw a man stand- 
Inz m1 her little garden. 

‘He had a glass and bottle in his hand, and 
was In the act of drinking. I stopped short, 
among the thick foliage outside, for the moon 
was up now, though “obscured ; ane! 1 vecay- 
nised the man whom I had once ‘supposed to be 
a delusion of Mr. Dick's, and had once en- 
countered with my aunt in the streets of the 
Chis 

ITe was eating as well as drinking, and seemed 
to leat: Wily <a honery appetite: “rhe scemed 
curious regarding the cottage, too, as if it were 
the first time he had seen 11. After stooping to 
put the bottle on the ground, he looked up at 
the windows, and looked about ; though with a 
covert and inpatient ain as at he was anxious 
to be gone. 

The light in the passage was obscured for a 
inoment,- and my aunt came. ‘out.. She avas 
agitated, and told some money into his hand. 
I heard it chink. 

“What's the use of this?” he demanded. 

“Tl caw spare no.anore,” retumed niy-aunt. 


Then. can tego,” sande: “Herel. You 
may take it back !” 
“You bad man,” retumed my aunt, with 


great emotion ; “f how can you use me so? But 
why do l ask? It is because you know how 
weak lam! What have I to do, to free myself 
for ever of your visits, but to abandon you to 
your deserts?” 

“And why don’t you abandon me to my 
deserts?” said he. 

“You ask ane> why?” returned 
“What a heart you must have !” 

He stood moodily rattling the money, and 
shaking his head, until at length he said: 

“Ys this all you mean to give me, then?” 

A Xte 3s--all: 2 “ca eave you,” said” my aunt: 
“You know I have had losses, and am _ poorer 
than IT used to be. J have told you so. Having 
got it, why do you give me the pain of looking 
at you for another moment, and seeing what 
you have become?” 

“I have become shabby enough, if you mean 
that,” he said. ‘I lead the life of an owl.” 

wy ou stripped me of the greater partorealy 
ever had,” said my aunt. “ You closed my 
heart against the whole world, years and_ years. 
You treated me falscly, ungr: itefully, and cruclly. 
Go, and repent of it. Don't add new injuries 
to thc long, long list of injuries you have done 
me ! 


“Ay!” he returned. 


17? 


my aunt. 


“Its all very fine !— 
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Well! I imust do the best I can, for the present, 
IT suppose.” 

In spite of himself, he appeared abashed by 
my aunt’s indignant tears, and came slouching 
out of the garden. ‘Taking two or three quick 
steps, as if Thad just come up, I met him at 
the «ate; andovent inashe-came out. We-eyed 
one another narrowly in passing, and with no 
favour. 


Aunt,” said J, hurriedly. “ This man alarm- 
ing you again! Let me speak to hin. Who is 
he 2” 


“Chi,” .etuined iyo int takinginy ani 
“come in, and. don't: speak. ‘to. ine--for ten 
minutes.” 

We sat down in her little parlour. My aunt 
retired behind the round green fan of former 
days, which was screwed on the back of a chair, 
and occasionally wiped her eyes, tor about a 
quarter of am ‘hours “Ihen-» she came out,-and. 
took a seat beside me. 

LEO, °Sancl. ny 
husband.” 


aunt,“ calinly:. “its sly 


“Your husband,-aunte» 2 thought te had 
been dead !” 
"Dead. to me, retuned. my aunt, “* but 


living.” 

I sat in silent amazement. 

“ Betsey ‘Trotwood don’t look a likely subject 
for the tender passion,” said my aunt, com- 
posedly, ‘but the time was, ‘Trot, when she 
believed in that man most entirely. When she 
loved: Tiny, Trot, right well. When there savas 
no proof of attachment and affection that she 
would not have given him. He repaid her by 
breaking her fortune, and nearly breaking her 
heart. So she put all that sort of sentiment, 
once and for ever, in a grave, and filled it up, 
and flattened it down.” 

“Ni yedear, ood aunt)” 

“J Jeft him,” my aunt proceeded, laying her 
hand as usual on the back of mine, “ generously. 
I may say at this distance of time, Trot, that I 
left him generously. He had been so cruel to 
ine, that I might have effected a separation on 
easy terms for myself; but I did not. He soon 
made ducks and drakes of what I gave him, 
sank lower and lower, marricd another woman, 
I beheve, became an adventurer, a gambler, and 
a cheat. What die as. now,-you. see, But dre 
was a fine-looking man when 1 married him,” 
sud my aunt, with an echo of her old pride and 
admiration in her tone; “and I believed him— 
1 was a fool !—to be the soul of honour !” 

She gave my hand a squeeze, and shook her 
Head, 


“ Te is nothing to me now, Trot,—less than 
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nothing. But, sooner than have him punished 
for his offences (as he would be if he prowled 
about in this country), I give him more money 
than I can afford, at intervals when he re- 
appears, to go away. I was a fool when I 
married him; and I am so far an incurable fool 
on thatasubpecty that, for the: sake. ob whew I 
once believed him to be, I wouldn’t have even 
this shadow of my idle fancy hardly dealt with. 
Por 2. sas: ai: scariest: “Lroty i ever a woman 
Wass, 

My aunt dismissed the matter with a heavy 
sigh, and smoothed her dress. 

Theres. my dear)? she said: SN ow, you 
know the beginning, middle, and end, and all 
about it. We won't mention the subject to one 
another any more ; neither, of course, will you 
mention it to anybody else. This 1s my grumpy, 
frumpy story, and we'll keep it to ourselves, 
Trot!” 





CHAPLER OS EVIE 


DOMESTIC. 


LABOURED hard at my _ book, 
without allowing it to interfere with 
the punctual discharge of my news- 
paper duties; and it came out and 
was very successful. JI was not 
stunned by the praise which sounded 
in my €ars, notwithstanding that I was 
8° keenly alive to it, and thought better of 
my own performance, I have little doubt, than 
anybody else did. It has always been in my 
observation of human nature, that a man who 
has any good reason to believe in himself never 
flourishes himself before the faces of other 
people in order that they may believe in him. 
For this reason, I retained my modesty in very 
self-respect ; and the more praise I got, the 
more I tried to deserve. 

It is not my purpose, in this record, though in 
all other essentials it is my written memory, to 
pursue the history of my own fictions. They 
express themselves, and I leave them to them- 
selves. When I refer to them, incidentally, it is 
only as a part of my progress. 

Having some foundation for believing, by this 
time, that nature and accident had made me an 
author, I pursued my vocation with confidence. 
Without such assurance I should certainly have 
left it alone, and bestowed my energy on some 
other endeavour. I should have tried to find 
out what nature and accident really had made 
me, and to be that, and nothing else. 

















IT had been writing, in the newspaper and 
elsewhere, so prosperously, that when my new 
success was achieved, | considered myself reason- 
ably entitled to escape from the dreary debates. 
One joyful night, therefore, I noted down the 
music of the parliamentary bagpipes for the last 
time, and I have never heard it since ; though I 
still recognise the old drone in the newspapers, 
without any substantial variation (execpt, per- 
haps, that there is more of at) all tne -livelong: 
session. 

I now write of the time when I had been 
marricd, I suppose, about a year and a half. 
After several varieties of experiment, we had 


given up the housekeeping as a bad job. The 
house kept itself, and we kept a page. The 


principal function of this retainer was to quarrel 
with the cook; in which respect he was a per- 
fect Whittington, without his cat, or the remotest 
chanee of being made Lord Mayor. 

He appears to me to have lived in a hail of 
saucepan-lids. His whole existence was a scuffle. 
He would shriek for help on the most improper 
occasions,—as when we -had a little dinner party, 
or a few friends in the evening,—and would 
come tumbling out of the kitchen, with iron mis- 
siles flying after him. We wanted to get rid of 
him, but he was very much attached to us, 
and wouldn't go. He was a tearful boy, and 
broke into such deplorable lamentations, when 
a cessation of our connection was hinted at, 
that we were obliged to keep him. He had 
no mother—no anything in the way of arelative, 
that I could discover, except a sister, who fled 
to America the moment we had taken him off 
her hands; and he became quartered on us like 
a horrible young changeling. He had a lively 
perception of his own unfortunate state, and was 
always rubbing his eyes with the sleeve of his 
jacket, or stooping to blow his nose on the 
extreme comer of a little pocket-handkerchief, 
which he never wold take completely out of 
his pocket, but always economised and secreted. 

This unlucky page, engaged in an evil hour 
at six pounds ten per annum, was a source of 
continual trouble to me. I watched him as he 
grew —and he grew like scarlet beans — with 
painful apprehensions of the time when he 
would begin to shave; even of the days when he 
would be bald or grey. I saw no prospect of 
ever getting rid of him; and, projecting myself 
into the future, used to think what an incon- 
venience he would be when he was an old 





man. 

I never expected anything less, than this 
unfortunate’s manner of getting me out of my 
difficulty. 


Ie stole Dora’s watch, which, like 
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everything else belonging to us, had no_par- 
ticular place of its own ; and, converting it mto 
money, spent the produce (he was always a weak- 
minded boy) in incessantly riding up and down 
between London and Uxbridge outside the 
coach, “He. was taken‘to’ Bow-Street, ds svellas 
I remember, on the completion of his fifteenth 
journey ; when four-and-sixpence, and a second- 
hand fife which he couldn’t play, were found 
upon his person, 

The surprise and its consequences would 
have been much less disagreeable to me if he 
had not been ‘penitent. But? he was very 
penitent indeed, and in a peculiar way—not in 
the lump, but by instalments. For example: the 
day after that on which I was obhged to appear 
against him, he made certain revelations touch- 
ing a hamper in the cellar, which we believed 
to be full of wine, but which had nothing in 
it-except bottles. and corks.. We supposed he 
had now eased his mind, and told the worst 
he knew of the cook; but, a day or two after- 
wards, his conscience sustained a new twinge, 
and he disclosed how she had a Ittle girl, who, 
early every morning, took away our bread; and 
also how he himself had been suborned to main- 
tain the milkman in coals. In two or three days 
more, I was informed by the authorities of his 
having led to the discovery of sirloins of beef 
among the kitchen-stuff, and sheets in the rag- 
bag. A little while afterwards, he broke out in 
an entirely new direction, and confessed to a 
knowledge of burglarious intentions as to our 
premises, on the part of the pot-boy, who was 
immediately taken up. I got to be so ashamed 
of being such a victim, that I would have given 
him any money to hold his tongue, or would 
have offered a round bnbe for his being per- 
mitted to run away. It was an aggravating cir- 
cumstance in the case that he had no idea of 
this, but conceived that he was making me 
amends in every new discovery: not to say 
heaping obligations on my head. 

At last I ran away myself, whenever I saw an 
emissary of the police approaching with some 
new intelligence ; and lived a stealthy life until 
he was tried and ordered to be transported. 
Even then he couldn’t be quiet, but was always 
writing us letters ; and wanted so much to see 
Dora before he went away, that Dora went to 
visit him, and fainted when she found herself 
inside the iron bars, In short, I had no peace 
of my life until he was expatriated, and made 
(as 1 afterwards heard) a shepherd of, ‘up the 
country” somewhere; I have no geographical 
ideaay here. 

All this led me into some serious reflections, 
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and presented our mistakes in a new aspect ; as 
I could not help communicating to Dora one 
evening, in spite of my tenderness for her. 

“MMy lovey’ said), “tas very paintul) to: me 
to think that our want of system and manage- 
ment, involves not only ourselves (which we 
have got used to), but other people.” 

“You have been silent for a long time, and 
now you are going to be cross!” said Dora. 

‘Nodamy dear, mdeed | Letine explau:to you 
shat) mean.” 

“€T think L-don't want te: know,” said. Dora: 

“ But I want you to know, my love. Put Jip 
down.” 

Dora put his nose to mine, and said “ Boh!” 
to drive my seriousness away ; but, not succeed- 
ing, ordered him into his Pagoda, and sat look- 
ing at me, with her hands folded, and a most 
resigned little expression of countenance. 

Walhe- lactis, any. lear, I. beean,*tiere1s 
contagion inus. We infect every one about us.” 

J might have gone on in this figurative man- 
ner, 1f Dora’s face had not admonished me that 
she was wondering with all her might whether I 
was going to propose any new kind of vaccina- 
tion, or other medical remedy, for this unwhole- 
some state of ours. Therefore I checked myself, 
and made my meaning plainer. 

eli not merely, my pet said: f-* thatave 
lose money and comfort, and even temper some- 
times, by not learning to be more careful; but 
that we incur the serious responsibility of spoil- 
ing every one who comes into our service, or has 
any dealings with us. I begin to be afraid that 
the fault is not entirely on one side, but that 
these people all turn out ill because we don't 
turn out very well ourselves.” 

“Oh, what an accusation,” exclaimed Dora, 
opening her eyes wide, ‘‘ to say that you ever saw 
me take gold watches ! Oh !” 

“My dearest,” I remonstrated, “don’t talk 
preposterous nonsense! Who has made the 
least allusion to gold watches ?” 

“You did,” returned Dora. ‘You know you 
did. You said I hadn’t turned out well, and 
compared me to him.” 

“To whom?” I asked. 

‘To-the, page,’ sobbed Dora, “Oh, _you 
crucl fellow, to compare your affectionate wife to 
a transported page! Why didn’t you tell me 
your opinion of me before we were married? 
Why didn’t you say, you hard-hearted thing, 
that you were convinced I was worse than a 
transported page 2? Oh, what a dreadful opimion 
to have of me! Oh, my goodness !” 

“Now Dora, my love,” I returned, gently 
trying to remove the handkerchief she pressed 
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to her eyes, “this is not only very ridiculous of 
you, but very wrong. In the first place, it’s not 
irue:” 

“Vou always said he was a story-teller,” 
sobbed Dora. “And now you say the same of 
me! Oh, what shall Ido! What shall I do! 

“ My darling girl,” I retorted, “I really must 
entreat you to be reasonable, and listen to what 
I did say, and do say. My dear Dora, unless 
we learn to do our duty to those whom we 
employ, they will never learn to do their duty to 
us. Jam afraid we present opportunities to people 
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f RESOLVE TO FORM MY CHHILDAWIEIE'S MIND. 
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to do wrong, that never ought to be presented. 
Even if we were as lax as we are, in all our 
arrangements, by choice—which we are not— 
even if we liked it, and found it agreeable to be 
so—which we don't—1 am persuaded we should 
have no: right to.go.o0n, im this way. We are 
positively corrupting people. We are bound to 
think of that. I can’t help thinking of it, Dora, 
It is a reflection I am unable to dismiss, and 
it sometimes makes me very uneasy. ‘There, 
dear, that’s all. Come now. Don’t be fool- 
ish? 


‘i Ey 
Pe tel hae thee araermar tad 
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‘“‘AND THE NAME OF THE WHOLE ATROCIOUS MASS IS—-HEEP!” 


Dora would not allow me, for a long time, to 
remove the handkerchief. She sat sobbing and 
murmuring behind it, that, if I was uneasy, why 
had I ever been married? Why hadn’t I said, 
even the day before we went to church, that I 
knew I should be uneasy, and I would rather 
not? If I couldn’t bear her, why didn't I send 
her away to her aunts at Putney, or to Julia 
Mills in India? Juha would be glad to see her, 
and would not call her a transported page ; 
Julia never had called her anything of the sort. 
In short, Dora was so afilicted, and so afflicted 
ine by being in that condition, that I felt it was 


of no use repeating this kind of effort, though 
never so mildly, and I must take some other 
course. 

What other course was left to take? To 
“form her mind!” ‘This was a common phrase 
of words which had a fair and promising sound, 
and I resolved to form Dora’s mind. 

I began immediately. When Dora was very 
childish, and I would have infinitely preferred 
to humour her, I tried to be grave—and discon- 
certed her, and myself too. I talked to her on 
the subjects which occupied my thoughts; and 
I read Shakespeare to her—and fatigued her to 














I accustomed myself to giving 


the last degree. 
her, as it were quite casually, little scraps of 
useful information, or sound opinion—and she 
started from them when I let them off, as if they 


had been crackers. No matter how incidentally 
or naturally I endeavoured to form my little 
wite’s mind, I could not help seeing that she 
a had an instinctive perception of what I 
was about, and became a prey to the keenest 
apprehensions. Ii parneulary at was clear 10 
me, that she thought Shakespeare a_ terrible 
fellow. The formation went on very slowly. 

I pressed Traddles into the service without 
his knowledge; and whenever he came to see 
us, exploded my mines upon him for the edifica- 
tion of Dora at second hand. ‘The amount of 
practical wisdom I bestowed upon ‘Traddles in 
this manner was immense, and of the best 
quality ; but it had no other effect upon Dora 
than to depress her spirits, and make her always 
nervous math the dread that it would be her 
turn next. I found myself in the condition of a 
schoolmaster, a trap, a pitfall ; of always playing 
spider to Dora’s fly, and always pouncing out of 
my hole to her infinite disturbance. 

Still, looking forward through this interme- 
diate stage, to the time when there should be a 
perfect sympathy between Dora and me, and 
when I should have “formed her mind” to 
my entire satisfaction, I persevered, even for 
months... ‘Finditve <at dJast, showever, that; -al- 
though I had been all this time a very porcu- 
pine or hedgehog, bristling all over with cleter- 
mination, I had effected nothing, it began to 
occur to me that perhaps Dora’s mind was 
already formed. 

On farther consideration this appeared so 
likely, that I abandoned my scheme, which had 
had a more promising appearance in words than 
in action; resolving henceforth to be satisfied 
with my child-wife, and to try to change her 
into nothing else by any process. I was heartily 
tired of being sagacious and prudent by myself, 
and of seeing my darling under restraint 5 so, I 
bought a pretty pair of car-rings for her, and a 
collar for Jip, and went home one day to make 
myself agreeable. 

Dora was delighted with the little presents, 
and kissed me joyfully ; but, there was a shadow 
between us, however slight, and I had made up 
my mind that it should not be there. If there 
must be such a shadow anywhere, I would keep 
it for the future in my own breast. 

1 sat down by my wife on the sofa, and put 
the car-rings in her cars; and then I told her 
that I feared we had not been quite as good 
company latcly as we used to be, and that the 
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falilk avas ante; Which DT ysincerch: felt;oand 
which indeed i was. 
‘Tlie titi as,. Dora mie life, ale saree nl 


have been trying to be wise.” 

“Nid. to inake> mie aise too,” 
hidis. Seren tou, Daas” 

I nodded assent to the pretty inquiry of the 
raised eyebrows, and kissed the parted lips. 

“It's of nota bit of use? “said Dera,.shaking 
her head, until the ear-rings rang again. ** You 
know: svhat-iv litle thine D-am, and what. 1 
Walited:. Vowoto-call medion thestise:  Utvou 
can’t do so, I am afraid you'll never like me. 
sAre you sure you don't think, sometimes, it 
would have been better to have— 

“ Done what, my dear?” Jor she made no 
effort to proceed. 

“ Nothing!” said Dora, 

“* Nothing 2?” I repeated. 

she put her arms. round’ my neck; and 
laughed, and called herself by her favourite 
name of a -goose, and. hid her face on: my 
shoulder in such a profusion of curls that it was 
quite a task to clear them away and see it. 

“Don't I think it would have been better to 
have done nothing, than to have tned to form 
my hte wife's. nnd?” said’ I,. Tanghine at 
myself. “Is that the question? Yes, indecd,. 
Ido.” 

“Ts that what you have been trying ?” cried 
Doras -Ohowhatasshockine boy!” 

But 1D sliall, never thy any more,’ 
For Idove her cde carly as she 1s.’ 

* Without really 2?” inquired Dora, 
creeping closer to me. 

Wty “should: 1 seek “tochange;” «said J, 
“what has been so precious to me for so long ? 
You never can show better than as your own 
natural self, my sweet Dora; and we'll try no 
conceited ex periments, but go back to our old 
way, cand be happy.” 

‘San be happy returned: Dora. “Nes | 
All day!) And you won’t mind things going a 
tiny morsel wrong, sometimes ?” 

“NO-NO, said ds “ We anust do the best 
Wer. 

“And you won't tell me, any more, that we 
make other people bad,” coaxed Dora; “will 
you? Because you know it’s so dreadfully 
cross.” 

PN oO, nO, Said: 

“It’s better for me to be stupid than uncom- 
fortable, isn’t it?” said Dora, 

“Better to be naturally Dora than anything 
else in the world.” 

Ine the Avorld!! 
place” 


sud Dora, 
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Ah Doady, it’s a large 
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She shook her head, turned her delighted 
bright eyes up to mine, kissed me, broke into a 
merry laugh, and sprang away to put on Jip's 
new collar, 

So ended my last attempt to make any change 
m: Dora. <1 had been: unhappy im-trying 16 3° I 
coull] not endure my own solitary wisdom; 1 
could not reconcile it with her former appeal to 
me as my child-wife. [ resolved to do what I 
could, in a quiet way, to improve our proceed- 
ings myself; but I foresaw that my utmost 
would be very little, or I must degenerate into 
the spider again, and be for ever lying in 
wait. 

And the shadow I have mentioned, that was 
not to be between us any more, but was to rest 
wholly on my own heart? How did that 
fall? 

The old unhappy feeling pervaded my life. 
It was deepened, if it were changed at all; but 
it was as undefined as ever, and addressed me 
like a strain of sorrowful music faintly heard in 
the night. I loved my wife dearly, and I was 
happy; but the happiness I had vaguely antici- 
pated, once, was not the happiness I enjoyed, 
and there was always something wanting. 

In fulfilment of the compact I have made 
with myself, to reflect my mind on this paper, I 
again examine it, closely, and bring its secrets 
to the light. What I missed, I still regarded— 
I always regarded—as something that had been 
a dream of my youthful fancy ; that was incapa- 
ble of realisation; that I was now discovering 
to be so, with some natural pain, as all men did. 
But, that it would have been better for me if my 
wife could have helped me more, and shared 
the many thoughts in which I had no partner ; 
and that this might have been ; I knew. 

Between these two irreconcilable conclusions : 
the one, that what I felt, was general and un- 
avoidable ; the other, that it was particular to 
me, and might have been different: I balanced 
curiously, with no distinct sense of their opposi- 
tion to each other. When I thought of the airy 
dreams of youth that are incapable of realisa- 
tion, J thought of the better state preceding 
manhood that I had outgrown; and then the 
contented days with Agnes, in the dear old 
house, arose before me, like spectres of the 
dead, that might have some renewal in another 
world, but never never more could be reani- 
mated here. 

Sometimes, the speculation came into my 
thoughts, What might have happened, or what 
would have happened, if Dora and I had never 
known each other? But, she was so incorpo- 
rated with my existence, that it was the idlest 





of all fancies, and would soon rise out of my 
reach and sight, like gossamer floating in the 
air 

I always loved her. What I am describing, 
slumbered, and half awoke, and slept again, in 
the imnemnost recesses of my mind. There 
was no evidence of it in me; I know of no 
influence it had in anything I said or did. I 
bore the weight of all our httle cares. and all 
my projects ; Dora held the pens ; and we both 
felt that our shares were adjusted as the case 
required. She was truly fond of me, and 
proud of me; and when Agnes wrote a few 
earnest words in her letters to Dora, of the 
pride and interest with which my old friends 
heard of my growing reputation, and read my 
book as if they heard me speaking its con- 
tents, Dora read them out to me with tears of 
joy in her bright eyes, and said I was a dear 
old clever, famous boy. 

“The first mistaken impulse of an undisci- 
plined heart.” ‘These words of Mrs. Strong’s 
were constantly recurring to me, at this time; 
were almost always present to my mind. I 
awoke with them, often, in the night; I re- 
member to have even read them, in dreams, 
inscribed upon the walls of houses. For I 
knew, now, that my own heart was undisci- 
plined when it first loved Dora ; and that if it 
had been disciplined, it never could have felt, 
when we were married, what it had felt in its 
secret experience. 

“There can be no disparity in marriage, like 
unsuitability of mind and purpose.” Those 
words I remembered too. I had endeavoured 
to adapt Dora to myself, and found it im- 
practicable. It remained for me to adapt 
myself to Dora ; to share with her what I could, 
and be happy; to bear on my own shoulders 
what I must, and be happy still. This was 
the discipline to which I tried to bring my 
heart, when I began to think. It made my 
second year much happier than my first; and, 
what was better still, made Dora’s life all sun- 
shine. 

But, as that year wore on, Dora was not 
strong. I had hoped that lighter hands than 
mine would help to mould her character, and 
that a baby-smile upon her breast might change 
my child-wife to a woman. It was not to be. 
The spirit fluttered for a moment on the thresh- 
old of its little prison, and, unconscious of cap- 
tivity, took wing. 

When I can run about again, as I used to 
do, aunt,” said Dora, “I shall make Jip race. 
He is getting quite slow and lazy.” 

“TI suspect, my dear,” said my aunt, quietly 
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working by her side, ‘he has a worse disorder 
than that. Age, Dora.” 

‘Do you think he 1s old 2” «said: Dara, asto- 
nished.. *“Oh, how strange 1. seems that Jrp 
should be old!” 

“ls atcomplaint we arc all’ able to: Tattle 
One, as we get on in life,” said my aunt cheer- 
fully 2 “Idontt feel andre tree from: it than) 
used to be, I assure you.” 

“But Jip,” said Dora, looking at him with com- 
passion, “even little Jip! Oh, poor fellow !” 

“ T dare say he'll last a long time yet, Blos- 
som,” said my aunt, patting Dora on the cheek. 
as she leaned out of her couch to look at Jip, 
who responded by standing on his hind legs, 
and balking himself in various asthmatic at- 
tempts to scramble up by the head and shoulders. 
“He must have a piece of flannel in his house 
this winter, and I shouldn't wonder if he came 
out quite fresh again, with the flowers in the 
spring. Bless the little dog!” exclaimed my 
aunt, “if hevhad as many lives as a catg-and 
was on the point of losing ’em all, he’d bark at 
me with his last breath, I believe !” 

Dora had helped him up on the sofa ; where 
he really was defying my aunt to such a furious 
extent, that he couldn’t keep straight, but barked 
hinself sideways. The more my aunt looked 
at him, the more he reproached her; for she 
had lately taken to spectacles, and for some 
inscrutable reason he considered the glasses 
personal. 

Dora made him lic down by her, with a good 
deal of persuasion; and when he was quict, 
drew one of his long cars through and through 
her hand, repeating thoughtfully, “ Even little 
Jip! Qh, poor fellow !” 

“His lungs are good enough,” said my aunt 
gaily, “and his dislikes are not at all feeble. 
He has a good many years before him, no 
doubt. But if you want a dog to race with, 
Little Blossom, he has lived too well for that, 
and I'll give you one.” 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Dora faintly. ‘ But 
don’t, please !” 

‘““No?” said my aunt, taking off her spec- 
tacles, 

“I couldn’t have any other dog but Jip,” 
said Dora. “It would be so unkind to Jip! 
Besides, I couldn't be such friends with any 
other dog but Jip; because he wouldn’t have 
known me before I was married, and wouldn't 
have barked at Doaly when he first came to 
our house. I couldn't care for any other dog 


but Jip, Tam afraid, aunt.” 
saul my aunt, patting her 
~ You-aresrielit.? 


= Gaihie. -Sitiel? 
check again. 
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“You are not offended,” said Dora. “ Are 
you?” 

“Why, what a sensitive pet it is!” cried my 
aunt, bending over her atiectionately. “To 
think that I could be offended !” 

“No, no; L didn-t-reallythimk so,” returned 
Doras but ama hulestired, and it-inade nie 
silly for a moment—I am always a silly little 
thing, you know ; but it made me more silly— 
totale About: Jip. Fle bas known tie-in: all 
that has happened: tO: me, ‘haven't you, Jip? 
And I couldn't bear to slight him, because he 
was a little altered—could I, Jip?” 

Jip nestled closer to his mistress, and lazily 
hcked her hand. 

“You are not so old, Jip, are you, that you'll 
leave your mistress yet,” said Dora. ‘* We may 
keep one another company, a little longer!” 

My pretty Dora! When she came down to 
dinner on the ensuing Sunday, and was so glad 
to see old ‘Traddles (who always dined with us 
on Sunday), we thought she would be “running 
about as she used to do,” in a few days. But 
they said, wait a few days more ; and then, wait 
a few days more; and still she neither ran nor 
walked. She looked very pretty, and was very 
inery ; ‘but ‘the: little feet that useil to besso 
nimble when they danced round Jip, were dull 
and motionless. 

I began to carry her down-stairs every morn- 
ing, and up-stairs every night. She would clasp 
me round the neck and laugh, the while, as if 1 
did it fora wager. Jip would bark and caper 
round us, and go on before, and look back on 
the landing, breathing short, to see that we were 
coming. My aunt, the best and most cheerful 
of nurses, would trudge after us, a moving mass 
of shawls and pillows. Mr. Dick would not 
have relinquished his post of candle-bearer to 
any one alive. ‘Traddles would be often at the 
bottom of the staircase, looking on, and taking 
charge of sportive messages from Dora to the 
dearest girl in the world. We made quite a gay 
procession of it, and my child-wife was the gayest 
there. 

But, sometimes, when I took her up, and felt 
that she was lighter in my arms, a dead blank 
feeling came upon me, as if I were approaching 
to some frozen region yet unseen, that numbed 
my hfe. I avoided the recognition of this feel- 
ing by any name, or by any communing with 
myself; until one night, when it was very strong 
upon me, and my aunt had left her with a part- 
ing cry of “Good night, Little Blossom,” I sat 
down at my desk alone, and cried to think, Oh 
What a fatal name it was, and how the blossom 
withered in its bloom upon the tree ! 








THE GREAT MICATV DER CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAPTER XILINX. 


I AM INVOLVED IN MYSTERY. 


/ RECEIVED one morning by the 
post, the following letter, dated 
Canterbury, and addressed to me 
at Doctors’ Commons, which I read 
with some surprise : 


“My DEAR SIR, 

“Circumstances beyond my 
individual control have, for a considerable lapse 
of time, effected a severance of that intimacy 
which, in the limited opportunities conceded to 
me in the midst of my professional duties, of 
contemplating the scenes and events of the past, 
tinged by the prismatic hues of memory, has 
ever afforded me, as it ever must continue to 
afford, gratifying emotions of no common de- 
scription. This fact, my dear sir, combined 
with the distinguished elevation to which your 
talents have raised you, deters me from pre- 
suming to aspire to the liberty of addressing the 
companion of my youth, by the familiar appella- 
tion of Copperfield! It is sufficient to know 
that the name to which I do myself the honour 
to refer, will ever be treasured among the 
muniments of our house (I allude to the archives 
connected with our former lodgers, preserved 
by Mrs. Micawber), with sentiments of personal 
esteem amounting to affection. 

“Tt is not for one situated, through his ori- 
ginal errors and a fortuitous combination of un- 
propitious events, as is the foundered Bark (if 
he may be allowed to assume so maritime a 
denomination), who now takes up the pen to 
address you—it is not, I repeat, for one so 
circumstanced, to adopt the language of com- 
phment, or of congratulation. That, he leaves 
to abler and to purer hands, 

“If your more important avocations should 
admit of your ever tracing these imperfect 
characters thus far—which may be, or may not 
be; as circumstances arise—you will naturally 
inquire by what object am I influenced, then, in 
inditing the present missive ? Allow me to say 
that I fully defer to the reasonable character of 
that inquiry, and proceed to develope it ; pre- 
mising that it is of an object of a pecuniary 
nature. 

‘Without more directly referring to any latent 
ability that may possibly exist on my part, of 
wielding the thunderbolt, or directing the devour- 
ing and avenging flame in any quarter, I may 
be permitted to observe, in passing, that my 
brightest visions are for ever dispelled—that my 
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peace is shattered and my power of enjoyment 
destroyed—that my heart is no longer in the 
right place—-and that I no more walk erect 
before my fellow-man. ‘The canker is in the 
flower... The -cup- is. bitter to. the brim: “rhe 
worm is at his work, and will soon dispose of his 
victim. ‘The sooner the better. But 1 will not 
digress. 

“Placed in a mental position of peculiar 
painfulness, beyond the assnaging reach even of 
Mrs. Micawber’s influence, though exercised in 
the tripartite character of woman, wife, and 
mother, it is my intention to fly from myself for 
a short period, and devote a respite of eight- 
and-forty hours to revisiting some metropolitan 
scenes of past enjoyment. Among other havens 
of domestic tranquillity and peace of mind, my 
feet will naturally tend towards the King’s 
Bench Prison. In stating that I shall be (D.V.) 
on the outside of the south wall of that place 
of incarceration on civil process, the day after 
to-morrow, at seven in the evening, precisely, 
my object in this epistolary communication 1s 
accomplished. 

“J do not feel warranted in soliciting my 
former friend Mr. Copperfield, or my former 
friend Mr. Thomas Traddles of the Inner ‘Tem- 
ple, if that gentleman is still existent and forth- 
coming, to condescend to meet me, and renew 
(so far as may be) our past relations of the olden 
time. I confine myself to throwing out the 
observation, that, at the hour and place I have 
indicated, may be found such ruined vestiges as 
yet 

‘Remain, 
6 Of 
cA 
‘Fallen Tower, 
“ WILKINS MICAWBER. 


“PS. It may be advisable to superadd to 
the above, the statement that Mrs. Micawber 1S 
not in confidential possession of my intentions.” 


I read the letter over several times. Making 
due allowance for Mr. Micawber's lofty style of 
composition, and for the extraordinary relish 
with which he sat down and wrote long letters 
on all possible and impossible occasions, I still | 
believed that something important lay hidden at 
the bottom of this roundabout communication. 
I put it down, to think about it ; and took it up 
again, to read it once more; and was still 
pursuing it, when ‘Traddles found me in the 
height of my perplexity. 

“ My dear fellow,” said I, “ I never was better 
pleased to see you. You come to give me the 
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benefit of vour sober judgment at a most oppor- 
tiie: tine: J dive -reesivedl’a very sineular 
letter. Traddles. from Mr. Micawber.” 

“Nor cned Traddles: «You don’t-say so? 
And I have received one from Mrs. Micawber !” 

With thats ‘lraddles.. svho:-atas dashed avait 
walking. and whose hair, under the combined 
cffects of exercise and excitement, stood on end 
as if he saw a cheerful ghost, produced his letter 
aml anade- an ¢xehanee nid: ic... Lh aatched 
him into the heart of Mr. Micawber’s letter, and 
returned the elevation of eyebrows with which 
he said © ‘Wielding the thunderbolt, or directing 
the devouring and avenging tlame !’ Bless me, 
Copperfield !”-—and then entered on the perusal 
of Alsi Micawber’s cpistle, 

it ran thus: 


“My best regards to Mr. Thomas Traddles, 
and if he should still remember one who 
formerly had the happiness of being well ac- 
quainted with him, may I beg a few moments of 
lus leisure: tame 2  sassure sities oT abar 
would not intrude upon his kindness, were I in 
any other position than on the confines of 
distraction. 

“Though harrowing to myself to mention, 

the alienation of Mr. Micawber (formerly so 
domesticated) from his wife and family, is the 
cause of my addressing my unhappy appeal to 
Mr, “Traddles, and soliciting his best indulgence. 
Mr. ‘T. can form no adequate idea of the change 
in Mr. Micawber’s conduct, of his wildness, of 
his violence. It has gradually augmented, until 
it assumes the appearance of aberration of 
intellect. Scarcely a day passes, I assure Mr. 
Traddles, on which some paroxysm does not 
take place. Mr. T. will not require me to depict 
my feelings, when I inform him that I have 
become accustomed to hear Mr. Micawber assert 
that he has sold: Inmself to. the). “Mystery 
and secrecy have long been his principal cha- 
racteristic, have long replaced unlimited con- 
fidence. The slightest provocation, even being 
asked if there is anything he would prefer for 
dinner, causes him to express a wish for a sepa- 
ration. Last night on being childishly solicited 
for twopence, to buy ‘iemon-stunners’—a_ local 
sweetmeat—he presented an oyster-knife at the 
twins! 

“L entreat Mie Traldles*- tor bear with ane mi 
entering into these details. Without them, Mr. 
'T. would indeed find it difficult. to form the 
faintest conception of my heart-rending situa- 
tion. 

“Slay 1 ow venture to: -confile to Ain, 
the purport of my letter? Will he now allow 
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me to throw myself on his friendly considera- 
tion? Oh yes, for I know his heart! 

ene quick eye of affection is not easily 
blinded, when of the female sex. Mr. Micaw- 
ber is going to London. ‘Though he studiously 
concealed his hand, this morning before break- 
fast, in writing the direc tion-card which he 
attached to the httle brown valise of happier 
days, the eagle-glance of matrimonial anxiety 
detected Oy * dlistinetly iracecl: ‘Che West= 
Iend destination of the coach, is the Golden 
Cross. Dare I femently implore Alr, 'T. to see 
my misguided husband, ‘and to reason with him ? 
Dare I ask Mr. T. to endeavour to step in 
between Mr, Micawber and his agonised family ? 
Oh no, for that would be too much! 

“Tf Mr. Copperfield should yet remember 
one unknown to fame, will Mr. ‘T. take charge 
of my unalterable regards and similar entreaties ? 
In any case, he will have the benevolence / 
consider this communication strictly private, and on 
no account whatever to be alluded to, however dis- 
tantly, in the presence of Air. Aficawber. Vf Mr. 
‘T. should ever reply to it (which I cannot but 
feel to be mos¢ improbable), a letter addressed 
to M. E., Post Office, Canterbury, will be fraught 
with less painful consequences than any ad- 
dressed immediately to one, who subscribes her- 
self, in extreme distress, 

“Mr, Thomas Traddles’s respectful friend and 

suppliant, 
“ EMMA MICAWBER.” 


“What <do: you.-think ol that dettere” said 
‘Traddles, casting his eyes upon me, when I had 
reacdhit twice; 

“What do you think of the other?” said I. 
For he was still reading it with knitted brows. 

“JT think that the two together, Copper- 
field,” replied Traddles, “mean more than Mr. 
and Mrs. Micawber usually mean in their cor- 
respondence—but I don’t know what. They 
are both written in good faith, I have no doubt, 
and without any collusion. Poor 
was now alluding to Mrs. Micawber’s letter, and 
we were standing side by side comparing the 
two; “it will be a charity to write to her, at all 
events, and tell her that we will not fail to see 
Mr. Micawber.” 

I acceded to this, the more readily, because I 
now reproached myself with having treated her 
former letter rather lightly. It had set me 
thinking a good deal at the time, as I have 
mentioned in its place ; but my absorption in 


my own affairs, my experience of the family, 
and my hearing nothing more, had gradually 
ended in my dismissing the subject. 


Te hich 


thing!” he- 
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often thought of the Micawbers, but chiefly to “Thank you,” returned Mr, Micawber, whose 


” 


wonder what “pecuniary habilities” they were | face clouded at this reference, “ she is but so-so. 
establishing in Canterbury, and to recall how | And this,” said Mr. Micawber, nodding his head 
shy Mr. Micawber was of me when he became | sorrowfully, “is the Bench! Where, for the 
clerk to Uriah Ifcep. first time in many revolving years, the over- 

Ilowever, I now wrote a comforting letter to | whelming pressure of pecuniary Nabilities was 
Mrs. Micawber, in our joint names, and we both | not proclaimed, from day to day, by importunate 
signed tt. .As we walked into town to post it, | voices declining to vacate the passage; where 
Traddles and I held a long conference, and {| there was no knocker on the door for any 
launched into a number of speculations, which | creditor to appeal to; where personal service of 
TI need not repeat. We took my aunt into our | process was not required, and detainers were 
counsels in the afternoon; but our only de- | merely lodged at the gate! Gentlemen,” said 
cided conclusion was, that we would be very | Mr. Micawber, “when the shadow of that iron- 
punctualin keeping Mr. Micawber’s appointment. | work on the summit of the brick structure has 

Although we appeared at the stipulated place | been reflected on the gravel of the Parade, I 
a quarter of an hour before the time, we found | have seen my children thread the mazes of the 
Mr. Micawber already there. He was standing | intricate pattern, avoiding the dark marks. I 
with his arms folded, over against the wall, | have been familiar with every stone in the place. 
looking at the spikes on the top, with a senti- | If I betray weakness, you will know how to 
mental expression, as if they were the inter- | excuse me.” 


lacing boughs of trees that had shaded him in “We have all got on in life since then, Mr. 
his youth. Micawber,” said I. 
When we accosted him, his manner was some- “Mr. Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, 


| 
| thing more confused, and something less genteel | bitterly, “ when I was an inmate of that retreat 
than of yore. He had relinquished his legal | I could look my fellow-man in the face, and 
suit of black for the purposes of this excursion, | punch his head if he offended me. My fellow- 
and wore the old surtout and tights, but not | man and myself are no longer on those glorious 
quite with the old air. He gradually picked up | terms!” 
more and more of it as we conversed with him; Turning from the building in a downcast 
but, his very eye-glass seemed to hang less | manner, Mr. Micawber accepted my proffered 
easily, and his shirt collar, though still of the | arm on one side, and the proffered arm of 
old formidable dimensions, rather drooped. Traddles on the other, and walked away be- 
“Gentlemen!” said Mr. Micawber, after the | tween us. 
first salutations, ‘‘ you are friends in need, and “There are some landmarks,” observed Mr. 
friends indeed. Allow me to offer my inquiries | Micawber, looking fondly back over his 
with reference to the physical welfare of Mrs. | shoulder, ‘‘on the road to the tomb, which, but 
Copperfield 27 esse, and Mrs. Traddles iz fosse, | for the impiety of the aspiration, a man would 
—presuming, that is to say, that my friend Mr. | wish never to have passed. Such is the Bench 
Traddles is not yet united to the object of his | in my chequered career.” 
affections, for weal and for woe.” “Oh, you are in low spirits, Mr. Micawber,” 
We acknowledged his politeness, and made | said Traddles. 
suitable replies. He then directed our attention “Tam, sir,” interposed Mr, Micawber. 
to the wall, and was beginning, “I assure you, “TJ hope,” said Traddles, ‘it is not because 
gentlemen,” when I ventured to object to that | you have conceived a dislike to the law—for I 
ceremonious form of address, and to beg that he | am a lawyer myself, you know.” 
would speak to us in the old way. Mr. Micawber answered not a word. 
“My dear Copperfield,” he returned, pressing “How is our friend Heep, Mr. Micawber?” 
my hand, “your cordiahty overpowers me. This | said I, after a silence. 
reception of a shattered fragment of the Temple “My dear Copperfield,” returned Mr, Micaw- 
once called Man—if I may be permitted so to | ber, bursting into a state of much excitement, 
express myself—bespeaks a heart that is an | and turning pale, “if you ask after my employer 
honour to our common nature. I was about to | as yowr frend, I am sorry for it; if you ask 
observe that I again behold the serene spot | after him as wy friend, I sardonically smile at 
where some of the happiest hours of my existence | it. In whatever capacity you ask after my em- 
fleeted by.” ployer, I beg, without offence to you, to hmit 
“Made so, I am sure, by Mrs. Micawber,” ; my reply to this—that whatever his state of 
| said de) “Thope shes avell 2” health may be, his appearance is foxy: not to 
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say diabolical. You will allow me, as a private 
individual, to decline pursuing a subject which 
has lashed me to the utmost verge of despera- 
tion in my professional capacity.” 

I expressed my regret for having innocently 
touched upon a theme that roused him so much. 
‘Atay ask.’ sand. Lo tnaihoutany hacard.« f 
repeating the mistake, how my old triends Mr. 
and Miss Wickfteld are ?” 

“Miss. Wiekfielil,” said Mr: Micawber,- now 
turning red,“ 1s, as.shevalways isa jattery, and 
a bright example. My dear Copperfield, she is 
the only starry spot in a miserable existence. 
My respect for that young lady, my admiration 
of her character, my devotion to her for her love 
and truth, and goodness !—Take me,” said Mr. 
Micawber, ‘down a turning, for, upon my soul, 
in my present state of mind 1 am not equal to 
fliis 1? 

We wheeled him off into a narrow street, 
where he took out his pocket-handkerchief, and 
stood with his back to a wall. If I looked as 
eravely at: hinias. “Traddies. did, le must have 
found our company by no means inspiriting. 

“It is my fate,” said Mr. Micawber, unfeign- 
edly sobbing, but doing even that, with a shadow 
of the old expression of doing something gen- 
teel; “it is my fate, gentlenien, that the finer 
feelings of our nature have become reproaches 
to me. My homage to Miss Wickfield is a 
flight of arrows in my bosom. You had better 
leave me,if you please, torwalk: the: earth:-as.a 
vagabond. The worm will settle #zy business 
in double-quick time.” 

Without attending to this invocation, we 
stood by, until he put up his pocket-handker- 
chief, pulled up his shirt-collar, and, to delude 
any person in the neighbourhood who might 
have been observing him, hummed a tune with 
his hat very much on one side. I then men- 
tioned—not knowing what might be lost if we 
lost sight of him yet—that it would give ine 
great pleasure to introduce him to my aunt, if 
he would ride out to Highgate, where a bed 
was at his service. 

“You shall make us a glass of your own 
punch; Mr. Miicawber,” said: 1, “and. forcet 
whatever you have on your mind, in pleasanter 
reminiscences.” 

“Or, if confiding anything to friends will be 
more likely to relieve you, you shall impart it to 
us, Mr. Micawber,” said Traddles, prudently. 

“Gentlemen,” returned Mr. Micawber, ‘do 
with me as you will! I ama straw upon the 
surface of the deep, and am tossed in all dircc- 
tions by the elephants—-1 beg your pardon; | 
should have said the clements.” 


We walked on, arm-in-arm, again; found the 
comeh aie tlie act Of siariing ;-ond arrived ‘at 
llighgate without encountering any difficulties 
by the way. I was very uneasy and very uncer- 
tain in my mind what to say or do for the best 
—so was Tradidles, evidently. Mr. Micawber 
was for the most part plunged into deep gloom. 
He occasionally made an attempt to smarten 
himselt, and hum the fag-end of a tune ; but his 
relapses Into profound melancholy were only 
made the more impressive by the mockery of a 
hat exceedingly on one side, and a shirt-collar 
pulled up to his eyes. 

We went to my aunt’s house rather than to 
mine, because of Dora’s not being well. My 
aunt presented herself on being sent for, and 
welcomed Mr. Micawber with gracious cor- 
diality. Mr. Micawber kissed her hand, retired 
to the window, and pulling out his pocket- 
handkerchief, had a mental wrestle with himself. 

Mr. Dick was at home. He was: by nature 
so exceedingly compassionate of any one who 
seemed to be ill at ease, and was so quick to 
find any such person out, that he shook hands 
with Mr. Micawber, at least half-a-dozen times 
in five minutes. To Mr. Micawber, in_ his 
trouble, this warmth, on the part of a stranger, 
was so extremely touching, that he could only 
say, on the occasion of each successive shake, 
“My dear sir, you overpower me!” Which 
gratified Mr. Dick so much, that he went at it 
again with greater vigour than before. 

“The friendliness of this gentleman,” said 
Mr. Micawber to my aunt, “if you will allow 
me, ma’am, to cull a figure of speech from the 
vocabulary of our coarser national sports—floors 
me. To aman, who is struggling with a com- 
plicated burden of perplexity and disquiet, such 
a reception is trying, I assure you.” 

‘ely trend Nae Dick,” replied “my aunt, 
proudly, “is not a common man.” 

“Phat I am convinced of,” said Mr. Micaw- 
ber. “My dear sir” for Mr, Dick svassshak- 
ing “hands with ‘him asain “1 any. deeply 
sensible of your cordiality !” 

‘“‘¥Jow do you find yourself?” said Mr. Dick, 
with an anxious look. 

“Indifferent, my dear sir,” returned Mr. 
Micawber, sighing. 

“You must keep up your spirits,” said Mr. 
Dick, “and make yourself as comfortable as 
possible.” 

Mr. Micawber was quite overcome by these 
friendly words, and by finding Mr. Dick’s hand 
again within his own. ‘It has been my lot,” 


he observed, “to meet, in the diversified pano- 
rama of human existence, with an occasional 











oasis, but never with one so grecn, so gushing, 
as the present 1” 

At another time J should have been amused 
by this; but I felt that we were all constrained 
and uneasy, and I watched Mr. Micawber so 
anxiously, in his vacillations between an evident 
disposition to reveal something, and a counter- 
disposition to reveal nothing, that I was ina 
periect fever, “‘Traddles, situng-on the edge of 


his chair, with his eyes wide open, and his hair 
more emphatically erect than ever, stared by 
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“ROSA DARTLE SPRANG UP FRUs. HER SEAT; RECOILED; AND IN RICOILING STRECK AT HIER, Wlill A GA 


turns at the ground and at Mr. Micawber, 
| without so much as attempting to put in a 
/ word. My aunt. though | saw that her shrewd- 
est observation was coneentrated on her new 
guest, had more useful possession of her wits 
than either of us; for she held him in conversa- 
tion, and made it necessary for him to talk, 
whether he hiked it or not. 
“ Vou are a very old friend of my nephew’s, 
Mr. Micawber,” said my aunt. “1 wish I had 
had the pleasure of seeing you before,” 





OF SUCH MALIGNITY, SO DARKENED AND DISFIGURED BY PASSION, THAT I HAD ALMOST THROWN 


MYSELVY BETWEEN THEM.” 

“ Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “I wish 
I had had the honour of knowing you at an 
earlier period. I was not always the wreck you 
at present behold.” 

“T hope Mrs. Micawber and your family are 
well, sir,” said my aunt. 

Mr. Micawber inclined his head. ‘They are 
as well, ma’am,” he desperately observed, after 
a pause, ‘as Aliens and Outcasts can ever hope 
to be.” 


“Lord bless you, sir!” exclaimed my aunt 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 23. 








in her abrupt way. “What are you talking 
about ?” 

“The subsistence of my family, ma’am,” re- 
turned Mr. Micawber, ‘trembles in the balance. 
My employer—” 

Here Mr. Micawber provokingly left off; and 
began to peel the lemons that had been under 
my directions set before him, together with all 
the other appliances he used in making punch. 

‘Your employer, you know,” said Mr. Dick, 
jogging his arm as a gentle reminder. 
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Heeponce did me the favour t sobserve to me, 
ee Pi were iot in recelpt of the stpendiary 
emoluments appertuning to my nes t 
with him. [ aioe prohal le neat mountebank 
abuut the country swallowing a sword-blade. 
and eating the devouring element. For any- 
thing thatsl cams perce tocthe contin cies 
sul] probable that my children may be reduced 
to seek a livelihood by personal contortion, while 
Mise Miicawber abets-thair amiatural feats. by 
jyaying the barrel-organ.” 

Alt Mieawber aid aoramlony, ut expres- 
sive flourish of his knife, signiticd that these per- 
formances might be exp rected to take plage after 
he was no more; then resumed his pecling with 
a desperate air, 

My aunt leaned her elbow on the little round 
table that she usually kept beside her, and eyed 
him attentively. Notwithstanding the aversion 
with which I regarded the idea of entrapping 
him into any disclosure he was not prepared to 
make voluntarily. I should have taken him up 
at this point, but for the strange proceedings in 
which I saw him engaged ; whereof his putting 
the lemon-peel into the kettle, the sugar into 
the snuffer-tray, the spirit into the empty jug, 
and confidently attempting to pour boiling water 
out of a candlestick, were among the most re- 


markable. I saw that a crisis was at hand, and 
it caine. He clattered all his means and imple- 


ments together, rose from his chair, pulled out 
his pocket-handkerchief, and burst mto tears. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr, Micawber, 
Lehind his handkerchicf, © this is an occupation, 
ef all others, requiring an untroubled mind, and 
self-respect. I cannot perform it. It is out of 
the question.” 

T Als Aicawber sar 1s whatisthemater? 
Pray speak out. You are among friends.” 

* Among friends, sir!” repeated Mr. Micaw- 
ber, suid all eliad reserved came icakine-ont 
of lun. “Good heavens, it is principally be- 
caube fam among friends that my state of mind 
is what hietes AW it is the matter, eentlemen ? 
Villainy is the matter ; 


What Is ve/ the matter ? 
hascness is the matter; deception, fraud, con- 
the name of the 


Sonaey are thie “Matter. aunc 
wh ole atrocious mass Ils—T nev!” 
Ain annt clapped ther hans, and: we 
started up as Wo we were possessed. 
"Orne altimeleds over i sae A vaca ber, 
violently gesticulalng with his pocket handker- 


chicf, ae fairly strikh + out froin time to time 


all 


| 
| with both arms, as if he were swimming under 
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uperhuman diftcultics, 7 DT will lead this life no 
oe Pai ahaviwtehied! beni cot ol from 
Verve tliat Winkese re dolwieble: » ik There 
hun vider 2 Vabow aa: thay infernal écotn: 
drelsseivies, Girone bith my wile, 1veone 
evo nay Hanis Silistitite: MioiG ber tore 
petty wretch who walks about in the boots at 
prescni on my feet, and call upon me to swallow 
aoswurd tomorrow, and TT ilo 1. Wath an 
ap penta ae 

Lavcver-saw.acmanso hot mnoamy life. 1 tred 
to calm him, that we might come to something 
rational, bur He wot hotter sand hotter; and 
wouldn’t hear a word. 

EL putomy Hand, i no man’s hand,” said 
Mr. Micawber, gasping, puffing, and sobbing, to 
that degree, that he was like a inan fighting with 
colbwatcn.” fou I have—blown to fragnients 
estable — serpent — Heer! Pl 
partake of no one’s hospitality, until I have—a 
—moved Mount Vesuvius—to eruptton—on—a 
—the abandoned rascal—Heep. Refreshment 
—a—underneath this roof—particularly punch 
—would—a—choke me—uwunless—I had—pre- 
viously—choked the cyes—out of the head—a 
—of—interminable cheat, and Har—Herer! 1 
—a—TPll know nobody—ane 
and—a—live nowhere—until I have crushed— 
to—a—undiscoverable iranscend- 
ent and immortal hypocnte and perjurer— 
Tipe 

Pacally had some tear or iin. sMicawbers 
dying on the spot. The manner in which he 
struggled through these inarticulate sentences, 
and, whenever he found himself getting near the 
name of Heep, fought his way on to it, dashed 
at it ina fainting state, and brought it out with 
a, yehemence: little: less: thaw ananellons, wes 
fighdful ; but now, when he sank into a chair, 
steaming, and looked at us, with every possible 
colour in his face that had no business there, 
and an endless procession of lumps following one 
another in hot haste up his throat, whence they 
seemed to shoot into his forehead, he had the 
appearance of heme ay, the last-extreniity.. 1 
would have gone to his assistance, but he waved 
ime off, and wouldn’t hear a wora. 

“ No, Copperfield !—No coramunic 
until—Miss Wickficld—a—redress from wrongs 
inflicted by consummate scoundrel—FHrer 1” 
(lam qnite convinced he could not have uttered 
three words, Lut for the amazing energy with 
which this word inspired hin when he felt it 
came) “Tivielibleseere 
world a—no exceptions—this day week—a— 
at breakfast time—a—everybody prese1t—in- 
cluding aunt—a—and extremely friendly gentle- 
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man—to be at the hotel at Cea ene 
where—Mrs. Micawber and myself Auld Lang 
Syne in chorus—and—a—will expose intolerable 
ruffian—Herr! No more to say—a—or listen 
to persuasion—go immediately—not capable— 
a—bear society—upon the track of devoted and 
doomed traitor-—HErp !” 

With this last repetition of the magic word 
that had kept him going at all, and in which he 
surpassed all his previous efforts, Mr. Micawber 
rushed out of the house; leaving us in a state 
of excitement, hope, and wonder, that reduced 
us to a condition litle better than his own. But 
even then his passion for writing letters was too 
strong (to be resisted ; for while we were yet in 
the height of our excitement, hope, and wonder, 
the following pastoral note was brought to me 
from a neighbouring tavern, at which he had 
called to write it :-— 








“ Most secret and confidential. 

hiv DEAR SIR. 

“T beg to be allowed to convey, through 
you, my apologies to your excellent aunt for my 
late excitement. An explosion of a smouldering 
volcano, long suppressed, was the result of an 
internal contest more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. 

“ T trust I rendered tolerably intelligible my 
appointment for the morning of this day week, 
at the house of public entertainment at Canter- 
bury, where Mrs. Micawber and myself had 
once the honour of uniting our voices to yours, 
in the well-known strain of the Immortal excise- 
man nurtured beyond the Tweed. 

“The duty done, and act of reparation per- 
formed, which can alone enable me to contem- 
plate my fellow mortal, I shall be known no 
more. I shall simply require to be deposited in 
that place of universal resort, where 


“© ¢ Fach in his narrow cell for ever laid 
“« ¢The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ 


“With the plain Inscription, 
“WILKINS MICAWBER.” 





CHART iR Je. 
MR. PEGGOTTY’S DREAM COMES TRUE, 


¥ this time, some months had passed since 
our interview on the bank of the river 
with Martha. I had never seen her since, 
but she had communicated with Mr. Peg- 
gotty on several occasions. Nothing had 
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come of Tee ae intervention ; nor could 
YT infer, from what he told me, that any clue 
had ever been obtained, for a moment, to 
Fmily’s fate. I confess that I began to despair 
of her recovery, and gradually to sink deeper 
and deeper into the belief that she was dead. 
His conviction remained unchanged. So far 
as I know—and I beheve his honest heart was 
transparent to me—he never wavered again, in 
his solemn certainty of finding her. His patience 
never tired. And, although 7 trembled for the 
agony it might one day be to him to have his 
strong assurance shivered at a blow, there was 
something so religious in it, so afiectingly ex- 
pressive of its anchor being in the purest depths 
of his fine nature, that the respect and honour 
in which I held him were exalted every day. 
His was not a lazy trustfulness that hoped, 
and did no more. He had been a man of 
sturdy action all his life, and he knew that tn 
all things wherein he wanted help he must do 
his own part faithfully, and help himself. | 
have known him set out in the night, on a mis- 
giving that the light might not ‘be, by some 
accident, in the window Sof the old boa, and 
walk to Yarmouth. I have known him, on 
reading something in the newspaper that might 
apply to her, take up his stick, and go forth on 
a journey of three or four score. miles; Ite 
made his way by sea to Naples, and back, after 
hearing the narrative to which Miss Dartle had 
assisted me. All his journeys were rug gedly 
performed; for he: was ‘always steadfast in a 
purpose of saving money for E mils sake, when 
she should be found. ‘In all this long pursuit, 
I never heard him repine; I never heard him 
say he was fatigued, or out of heart. 
Dora had often seen him since our marriage, 
and was quite fond of him. I fancy his figure 
before me now, standing near her sofa, with his 
rough cap in his hand, and the blue eyes of my 
child- wife raised, with a timid wonder, to his 
face: Sometimes of an evening, about twilight, 
when he came to talk with me, I would induce 
him to smoke his pipe in the garden, as we 
slowly paced to and fro together; and then, the 
picture of his deserted home, and the comfort- 
able air it used to have in my childish eyes of 
an evening when the fire was burning, and the 
wind moaning round it, came most vividly into 
my mind, ; 
One evening, at this hour, he told me that he 
had found Martha waiting near his lodging on 
the preceding night when he came out, and. that 
she had asked him not to leave London on any 
account, until he should have seen her again. 
“ Did she tell you why?” I inquired. 





G5) 
fesse her Mie avy,” Netehheds"biat 
fia Wurth few words a8 she ever Sly spall Sic 


ony got my promise and so went away.” 

* Dil she say when yot might expect to see 
her again 2" 1 demanded, 

“NG. Masr Dave.” lhe relirned, drawn lis 
hand thoughtfully down his face. “1 asked 
that too; but it was more (she said) than she 
could tell.” 

As I had long forborne to encourage him 
with: hopes that hung on threads, | made no 
other comment on this injormation than that I 
supposed he would see her soon. Such specu- 
lations as it engendered within me I kept to 
inyself, and those were faint enough. 

I was walking alone in the garden, one even- 
ing, about a fortnizht afterwards. 1 remember 
that-erepimecwell.. dt wasstie sceand 1m v1, 
Micawber’s week of suspense. There had been 
Tain al) chin, and” there was a danip feeling mn 
the-air, The leaves.avere: thick ipo the trees; 
and heavy with wet, but the rain had ceased, 
though the sky was still dark ; and the hopeful 
birds were singing cheerfully. As I walked to 
and fro in the garden, and the twilight began to 
close around me, their httle voices were hushed ; 
and that pecuhtar silence which belongs to such 
an evening in the country when the lightest 
trees are quite stili, save for the occasional 
droppings from their boughs, prevailed. 

There was a little green perspective of trellis- 
work and ivy at the side of our cottage, through 
which I could see, from the garden where I was 
Walking, into the read before the house. I 
happened to turn my eyes towards this place, as 
{ was thinking of many things; and I saw a 
figure beyond, dressed in a plain cloak. It was 
bending eagerly towards me, and beckoning. 

“Martha!” said I, goig to it. 

“Can you come with me?” she inquired, 
an agitated whisper, “I have been to hin, 
and he is not at home. I wrote down where 
he was to come, and left it on his table with my 
own hand. They sail he would not be out 
Jong. I have tidings for him. Can you come 
directly 2” 

My answer was to pass out at the gate imme- 
diately. She made a hasty gesture with her 
hand, as if to centreat my patience and my 
silence, and turned towards London, whence, 
as her dress betokened, she had come cxpe- 
diuously on foot. 

{asked her if that were not our destination ? 
On her inotioning Yes, with the same hasty 
gesture as before, I stopped an empty coach 
that was coming by, and we got into it. When 
I asked her where the coachman was to drive, 
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she answered “oinywhere near Goklen Square! 
And quick !"—then shrunk into a corner, with 
one trembhng hand before her face, and the 
other making the former gesture, as if she coulu 
not bear a voice. 

Now much disturbed, and dazzled with con- 
flicting gleams of hope and dread, 1 looked at 
her for some explanation. But, sceing how 
stronely she desired to remain quiet, and feeling 
that it was my own natural inclination too, at 
such a time, I did not attempt to break the 
sence. We proceeded without a word being 
spoken. Sometimes she glanced out of the 
window, as though she thought we were going 
slowly, though indeed we were going fast ;. but 
otherwise remained Gxacliyr as at first. 

We alighted at one of the entrances to the 
Square she had mentioned, where I directed the 
coach to wait, not knowing but that we might 
have some occasion for it. She laid her hand 
on my arm, and hurried me on to one of the 
sombre streets, of which there are several in 
that part, avhere tle: houses: were once: fair 
dwellings in the occupation of single families, 
but have, and had, long degenerated into poor 
lodgings Iet off in rooms, [entering at the open 
door of one of these, and releasing my arm, she 
beckoned me to follow her up the conmon 
staircase, which was like a tributary channel to 
ihe-strect. 

The house swarmed with aamates. Asie 
went up, doors of rooms were opened and pco- 
ple’s heads put out ; and we passed other people 
on: «the stains; avhor were> coming: «lown. In 
glancing up from the outside, before we entered, 
TY had seen women and children Tolling at the 
windows over flower-pots ; and we seemed to 
have attractéd their-cunosity;for these were 
principally the observers who looked out of 
their xloors, It was a‘ broad. panelicd staircase, 
with massive balustrades of some dark wood ; 
cornices above the doors, ornamented with 
carved fruit and flowers ; and broad seats in the 
windows. Butall these tokens of past grandeur 
were miserably decayed and dirty ; rot, damp, 
and age, had weakened the flooring, which in 
many ‘places was unsound and even unsale. 
Some attempts had been made, 1 noticed, to 
infuse new blood into this dwindling frame, by 
repairing the costly old wood- work here and 
there with common deal; but it was lke the 
marriage of a reduced old noble toa plebeian 
pauper, and each party to the ill-assorted union 
shrunk away from the other. Several of the 
back windows on the staircase had been dark- 
ened or wholly blocked up. In those that 
remained, there was scarcely any glass ; and, 
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through the crumbling frames - W ich the bad 
air seemed always to come in, and never to go 
out, I saw, through other glassless windows, ° 
into other houses in a similar condition, and 
looked giddily down into a wretehed yard, 
which was the common dust-heap of the man- 
sion. 

We proceeded to the top-story of the house. 
Two or three times, by the way, [ thought I 
observed in the indistinct light the skirts of a 
female figure going up before us. As we turned 
to ascend the last flight of stairs between us and 
the roof, we caught a full view of this figure 
pausing for a moment, at a door. Then it 
turned the handle, and went in. 

“What's this?” “said @artha; in a. “whisper, 
“She has gone into my room, I don’t know 
her 

/ knew her. I had recognised 
amazement, for Miss Dartle. 

I said something to the effect that it was a 
lady whom J had seen before, in a few words, 
to my conductress ; and had scarcely done so 
when we heard her voice in the room, though 
not, from where we stood, what she was saying. 
Martha, with an astonished look, repeated her 
former action, and softly led me up the stairs ; 
and then, by a little back door which seemed 
to have no lock, and which she pushed open 
with a touch, into a small empty garret with a 
low sloping roof: little better than a cupboard. 
3etween this, and the room she had called 
hers, there was a small door of communication, 
standing partly open. Here we_ stopped, 
breathless with our ascent, and she placed her 
hand lightly on my lips. I could only see, of 
the room beyond, that it was pretty large ; that 
there was a bed in it; and that there were some 
common pictures of ships upon the walls. I 
could not see Miss Dartle, or the person whom 
we had heard her address. Certainly, my 
companion could not, for my position was the 
best. 

A dead silence prevailed for some moments. 
Martha kept one hand on my lips, and raised 
the other in a listening attitude. 

“Dt matters Jittle to me. her not being at 
home,” said Rosa Dartle, haughtily, “I know 
nothing of her. It is you I come to see.” 

“Me?” replied a soft voice. 

At the sound of it, a thrill went through my 
frame. For it was Emily’s 

“Ves.” returned Miss Dartle, “ I have come 
to look at you. What? You are not ashamed 
of the face that has done so much ?” 

The resolute and unrelenting hatred of her 
tone, its cold stern sharpness, ancl its mastered 


her with 
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Tage, , presented i Welore me, as if il auite seen 
her ‘standing in the light. T saw the flashing 
black eyes, and the passion-wasted figure; and 
I saw the sear, with tts white track cutting 
through her lips, quivering and throbbing as she 
spoke. 

Ean Ce OmIe= tO Ser ts 
Steerforth’s fancy; the girl who ran away with 
him, and is the town-talk of the commonest 
people of her native place; the bold, flaunting, 
practised companion of persons like James 
Steerforth. I want to know what such a thing 
is like.” 

There was a rustle, as if the unhappy girl, on 
whom she heaped these taunts, ran tow ards, the 
door, and the speaker swiftly interposed herself 


shes aad, !Janres 


before it. It was succeeded by a moment’s 
pause. 
When Sinss Dartle spoke again, it was 


through her set teeth, and with a stamp upon 
the ground. 

““otay there!’ she-said, “oral ib proclaim 
you to. the -house, and the avhole- street) li 
you try to evade we, TH stop you, if it’s by the 
hair, and raise the very stones against you !” 

A fnghtened murmur was the. only-reply that 
reacheul myvearsy,  Avsilencesuececdcdy’ ~ Tahid 
not know what to do. Muchas If desired to 
put an end to the interview, I felt that I had no 


night to present myself; that it was for Mr. 
Peggotty alone to see her and recover her. 


Would he never come? I thought impatiently. 
“So!” said Rosa Dartle, with a contemptu- 
ous laugh; 1 sée-herat last!) Why, beswasa 
poor creature to be taken by that delicate mock- 
modesty, and that hanging head !” 
Olt gator: Ebeavel’s, sake. ‘spare: nie:© ) eX" 
claimed Emily. ‘ Whoever you are, yon know 
my pitiable story, and for Heaven’s sake spare 
me. 1f you would be spared yourself!” 
“It 7 would bespared!” retired thevother 
fiercely ; ‘what is there in common between zs, 
do you think?” 
‘“Nothing but our sex,” 
burst of tears, 
‘And that,” sal Rosa Dartle; “is'so:strong 
a claim, preferred by one so infamous, that if I 
had any feeling in my breast but scorn and 
abhorrence of you, it would freeze it up. Our 
sex! Youare an-honour to our sex!” 
“TT have deserved: this,” cried Emily, “but 
it’s dreadful! Dear, dear lady, think what I 
have: suffered, carl how JL “ani fallen -Oh, 
Martha, come back! Oh, home, home !” 
Miss Dartle placed herself in a chair, within 
view of the door, and looked downward, as if 
Emily were crouching on the floor before her. 


said: Emily witht a 
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Dems new. deovren ime am. the teh, TL -eomal 
seer were li. 2at Mer eri eves ytea tla: 
fixed any one qilace, with a greedy triumph. 


Ulster ie Wa dane ahr eal ae Sanit 
rscrve afurtals@arts jor vouralupées: Deco 
hope to anove git lar aur fears 2 No tas 


eovuld charm me by your smiles, you 
a3) 


UE: 
purchased slave. 

“ilove some meres -omaire.. > ered) Fine, 
“Show me some comyzassion, er I shall die 
rans 

‘Jt would be no ereat 
So ees, oe mules. Gorany lia aval 
yom lave new e Worn -erur thule siete 
ome-vousliaveland vaste 2 | 

eS Lene v er i eneO ca WenCi clon t 
(hinke ot it Scorned bin erands now. Fconld 
Wstevs toon her kuees. sy her heart wirown 
back, her pale face looking upward, her hands 
wildly cclasper) amt dich! out, and her char 
streaming about her. “ Has there ever been a 
single minute, waking or sleeping, when it 
hasn't been before me, just as it used to be in 
the Jost days when I turned my hack upon it 
for everand for ever! Oh, home. home! Oh, 
dear, dear uncle, if you ever could have known 
the agony your love would cause me when I 
fell away from good, you never would have 
shown it to me so constant, much as you felt it; 
but would have been angry to me, at least once 
m my lite. that I might have had some comfort ! 
I have none. none, no comfort upon earth, for 
all of them, were ahvays fond -of aie!” She 
dropped on her face, before the imperious ficure 
in the chair, with an imploring effort to clasp 
the skirt of her dress. 

Rosa Dartle sat looking down upon her, as 
inflexible as a figure of brass. Her lips were 
ughtly compressed, as if she knew that she 
must kecp a strony constraint upon herself—I 
write what I sincerely believe—or she would be 
tempted to strike the beautiful form with her 
foot. IT saw her, distinetly, and the whole 
power of her face and character seemed forecd 
into that expression. Would he never come ? 

“The ainiserable vanity of these  earth- 
YY she-said. avlien shes liad. serdar can~ 


penauce;” sail Roz 


vere gee 


worms ! 
trolled the angry heavings of her breast, that 
she could trust herself to speak. “© Your home ! 
Do you imagine that I bestow a thought on it, 
or suppose you could do any harm to that low 
plies, which money would not pay for, and 
handsomely? owe home! You were apart 
of the trade of your home, and were bought 
and sold Dke any other vendible thing your 
peoplentealtan.” 


OBOe Wate? eve iis | Say ange 
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thing of me: but don’t visit my disgrace and 
shame. more than J] have done. on folks who 
ate ashonourable as: you! Jlave some.respect 
[ORANG Aas Vater ar arly. hk von ive 170 


mercy for me.* 

“speak, she said. not ilcienirg to takeany 
Nesilvel Uiissappowl aidcdraws nes wane neractness 
from the contamination of LEmily’s touch, I 
speak of Aés home—where I live. Ilere,” she 
said, stretchme out her hand with her con- 
temptuous Jaugh, and locking down upon the 
prostate, irl “isa. worthy -oguse* Of ainasion 
between: Jack-mother and e@entleman-som: of 
enief ina house where she wouldn’t have been 
admitted as a kitchen-girl; of anger, and repin- 
ing, and reproach, This: piece ‘of pollution, 
picked up from the water-side, to be made much 
of for an hour, and then tossed back to her 
original place !” 

SNoune cried Jemtlscclaspin& ier lands 
tegether. ‘ When he first came into my way— 
that the day had never dawned upon me, and 
he had met me being carried to my grave !—I 
had been brought up as virtuous as you or any 
lady. and was going to be the wife of as good a 
man as you or any lady in the world can ever 
wnarry. If you hve in his home and know hin, 
vou know perhaps, what his power with a weak, 
vain girl nught be. I don’t defend myself, but 
I know well, and he knows well, or he will 
knew when he comes to die, and his mind is 
troubled with it, that he used all his power to 
deceive ane; and ‘that IT believed him, trusted 
him, and loved him!” 

lvosa Dartle sprang up. from: her-seat; -re- 
coiled; and. im recoiling struck at her, with a 
face of such malignity, so darkened and dlis- 
figured by passion, that I had almost thrown 
myself between them. ‘The blow, which had 
no aim, fell upon the air. AAs she now stood 
panting, looking at her with the utmost detesta- 
tion that she was capable of expressing, and 
trembling from head to foot with rage and 
scorn, I thought I had never seen such a sight, 
and never could see such another. 

om love him? Jeu?’ “she-cned, awith: her 
clenched hand, quivering as if it only wanted a 
weapon to stab the object of her wrath. 

emily had shrunk out of my view. 
was no reply. 

“And tell that to we,” she added, “ with your 
shamcfil lips? Why don’t they whip these 
erentixes? Tf T-ecould order it. to bedone, | 
vould have this girl whipped to death.” 

And so she would, I have no doubt. I would 
net have trusted her with the rack itself, while 
that furious look lasted. 


There 
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She slowly, very slowly, broke into a laugh, 
and pointed at Emily with her hand, as if she 
were a sight of shame for gods and men. 

a Che love! elie ail, Se Vint earrion:! 
And he ever cared for her, she'd tell me? Ha, 
hal’ “Tre hars that:these-triderssare1” 

Her mockery was worse than her undisguised 
rage. Of the two, I would have much preferred 
to be the object of the latter. But, when she suf- 
fered it to break loose, it was only for a moment. 
She had -chaimed 1t up agai, and however it 
might tear her within, she subdued it to herself. 

‘“*T came here, you pure fountain of love,” she 
said, “‘to see—as I began by telling you——wh qat 
such a thing as you was hke. Iwas curious. I 
am satisfied. Also to tell you, that you had 
best seek that home of yours, with all speed, and 
hide your head among those excellent people 
who are expecting you, and whom your money 
will console. When it’s all gone, you can be- 
lieve, and trust, and love again, you know! I 
thought you a broken toy “that had. lasted its 
time ; a worthless spangle that was tarnished, 
and thrown away. But, finding you true gold, 
a very lady, and an ill-used innocent, with a 
fresh heart full of love and _ trustfulness, which 
you look like, and is quite consistent with your 
story !—I have something more to say. Attend 
to its for what TPsay, P'll'do. Do: you hear nie, 
you fairy spirit? What I say, I mean to do!” 

Her rage got ithe better of her-again, fora 
moment; but it passed over her face like a 
spasm, and left her smiling. 

“Hide yourself,” she pursued, 
home, somewhere. Let it be somewhere beyond 
reach ; in some obscure life—or, better still, in 
some obscure death. I wonder, if your loving 
heart will not break, you have found no way of 
helping it to be still! I have heard of such 
means sometimes. I believe they may be easily 
found.” 

A low crying on the part of Emily, interrupted 
her here. She stopped, and listened to it as if 
it were music. 

“L-am of-a-stratige natures. perhaps,” Rosa 
Daritleavent ons “but. LD can’t. breathe freely an 
the air you breathe. I find it sickly. There- 
fore, I will have it cleared ; I will have it purified 
ol you. Ifyou, live here to- -morrow, I'll have 
your story and your character proclaimed on 
the common stair. There are decent women in 
the house, I am toll; and it is a pity such 
a hght as you should be among them, and con- 
cealed, If, leaving here, you seck any refuge in 
this town in any ‘character but your true one 
(which you are welcome to bear, without 
molestation from me), the same service shall be 
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dine: Sousa i pear. of: your meweats. ene 
assisted by a gentleman who not long ago as- 
pired to the favour of your hand, [ am sanguine 
ter toc that: 

Wowk] Ne: never, never come?. Taw long 
was I to bear this? How long could I bear it? 

Ot) Me. Ol aie t. exclaimed the wretched 
Emily, in a tone that might have touched the 
hardest heart, I shonld have thought ; but there 
was no relentingin Rosa Dartle’s smile. “What, 
what, shall I do!” 

“Dor” retuimed the-others> “lave lappy 
your own reflections! Consecrate your existence 
to the recollection of James Steerforth’s tender- 
ness—he would have made you his serving-man’s 
wife, would he not ?—or to feeling grateful to 
the upright and deserving creature who would 
have taken you as his gift. Or, if those proud 
remembrances, and the consciousness of your 
own virtues, and the honourable position to 
which they have raised you in the eyes of every- 
thing that wears the human shape, will not sus- 
tain you, marry that good man, and be happy 
in his condescension. If this will not do either, 
die! There are doorways and dust-heaps for 
such deaths, and such despair—find one, and 
take yourflight to Eleaven” 

I heard a distant foot upon the stairs. I 
knew it, I was certain. It was his, thank God! 

She moved slowly from before the door when 
she said this, and passed out of my sight. 

“ But mark !” she added, slowly and sternly, 
opening the other door to go away, “I am re- 
solved, for reasons that I have and hatreds that 
I entertain, to cast you out, unless you withdraw 
from my reach altogether, or drop your pretty 
mask. This is what I had to say, and what I 
say, | mean to do!” 

“The foot upon the stairs came nearer—nearer 
—passed her as she went down—rushed into the 
room ! 

SUneieds 

A fearful cry followed the word. I paused a 
moment, and looking in, saw him supporting her 
insensible figure in his arms. He gazed tor a 
few seconds m the face; then stooped to kiss it 
—oh, how tenderly !~—and drew a handkerchief 
before it. 

‘Mast Davy,” he said. ina. low tremulous 
roice. when. it: was scovered, “I thank any 
Heav'nly Father as my dream’s come true! 


thank Him hearty for having guided of me, 
His own ways, to my darling Pe 

With those words he took her up in his arms ; 
and, with the veiled face lying on his bosom, and 
addressed towards his own, carried her, motion- 
less and unconscious, down the stairs, 
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aC (BR following day, 


A LONGER JOURNEY, 


T was yet carly in the morning of the 
when, as I was walk- 


2 


igs) -* : 

veel i) ing mm my garden with my aunt 

vO & fis . ai 

BS AES! iy ho took little other exercise now 
ae , m: . qi 

a 5 being so much in attendance on 

Pa, Yy 

Lyd) my dear Dora), 1 was told that Mr. 

ea . Pegeotty desired. 16°“speak “with. iné. 

ra oe . 

o Fle.came into the: @arden, to-nect. ine 


half-way, on my going towards the gate; and 
bared his head as it was always his custom to 
do when he saw my aunt, for whom he had 
high respect. I had been telling her all that 
had happened overnight. Without saying a 
word, she walked up with a cordial face, ‘shook 
hands with him, and patted him on the arm. 
It was so expressively done, that she had no 
need to say a word. Mr. Peggotty understood 
her quite as well as if she had said a thousand. 

= ibeo: an naw, Trot,” said omy aunt. “and 
look after Little Blossom, who will be getting up 
presently.” 

“-Not. along of my- being? heer. maiam;..1 
hope?” said Mr. Peggotty, “ Unless my wits 
is gone a bahd’s neezing”°—by which Mr. Pes- 
gotty meant to say, bird’s nesting—‘‘ this morn- 
ing, ‘tis along of me as you're a going to quit 
ase” 

‘You have something to say, my good friend,” 
returned my aunt, ‘and will do better without 
nee 

“Dy your leave: ma'am,” retummeds Nr Pee 
gotty, “I should take it kind, pervising you 
doen't mind my clicketten, if you'd bide heer.” 
“Would you?” said my aunt, with short good- 
mare. “nen lam sure lw 
So, she drew her arm through Mr, Peggotty’s, 
and walked with him to a leafy litthe summer- 
house there was at the bottom of the garden, 
where she sat down on a bench, and | beside 
her, “Phere was: av-seat for™lr. Veseotty, too, 
but he preferred to stand, leaning his hand on 
the small rustic table. As he stood, looking at 
his cap for a little while before beginning to 
speak, I could not help observing what power 
and force of character his sinewy hand expressed, 
and what a good and trusty companion it was 
to Ins honest brow and iron-grey hair. 

Sl took- my lear child away Kist-maehic’ AT 
Peggoatty begin, as he raised his eyes to ours, 
“to my lodging, wheer I have a long tune been 
expecting ot her and preparing for her. It was 
hours afore she knowed me right; and when she 
did, she kneeled down at my feet, and kiendet 
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a Lone sisal Ike swas her prayers. hows it: all 
come to be. You may believe me, when 1 heerd 
het Vurce, ais Tliad heer, at home=sor playful — 
and see her humbled, as it might be, in the dust 
our Saviour wrote in with his blessed hand—tI 
iult'a wowndrge to any Lirt in the amidst of all 
its thankfulness.” 

He-drew lis. sleeve ‘across. Is. face, without 
any pretence of concealing why ; and then cleared 
his VOICE. 

 ttavamn: (tor lone-as felt that<-tor she was 
found, Ll had on’y to think as she was found, 
inditavas' cones Idoent know why TD «lo se 
much as mention of it now, Vin sure. I didn’t 
have it in my mind a minute ago, to say a word 
about myself; but it come up so nat’ral, that I 
yelled to it-afore 1 avas-Aweer” 

* You are a selfdenying soul,” 
One will have-youraeward,” 

Mr. Peggotty, with the shadows of the leaves 
playing athwart Is face, made a surprised in- 
chnation of the head towards my aunt, as an 
acknowledgment of her good opinion ; then, took 
up the thread he had relinquished. 

“When my Emly took flight,” he said, in 
stern wrath for the moment, ‘from the house 
wheer she was. anadé-a- priser by «that cheer 
spotted snake as Mas’r Davy see.—and Ins 
story's trew, and may Gop contound him !— 
she took flight in the night. It was a dark night, 
witha. many=stars’ 2) shinitg: She was, ail. 
She ran along the sea beach, believing the old 
boat was theer ; and calling out to us to turn 
away our taces, -forsslewas soconine by.) Soe 
heerd herself a crying out, like as if it was 
another person; and cut herself on them sharp- 
pinted stones and rocks, and felt it no more 
thane it-she had lyeen veck herself, ver S0- fur 
she run, and there was fire afore her eyes and 
roarings in her ears. Of a sudden—or so she 
thowt, you understand—the day broke, wet and 
windy, 
stone upon the shore, and a woman was a 
speaking to her, saying, in the language of that 
country, what was it as had gone so much 
amiss 2” 

Ile saw everything he related. Jt passed be- 
fore him, as he spoke, so vividly, that, in the in- 
tensity of his earnestness, he presented what he 
desenbed to me, with greater distinctness than 
I can express. I can hardly believe, writing 
now, long afterwards, but that I was actually 
presewioaw -ilyeses scenes. they. dare impressed 
upon me with such an astonishing air of fidelity. 

“As Em’ly's cyes—which was heavy—scee 
this woman better,” Mr. Peggotty went on, 
“she know'd as she was one of them as she had 


said my aunt, 


and she was lying b'low a heap of 
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aoe heir other atsthe-lasty.alneel to-her 
heer, r, and heerafier £” 
‘Amen!’ said my aunt, 

“Sire hack been summat timorous and down,’ 
said. Mr, Peceotty, * and had sat, at-first, alittle 
way off, at her spinning, or such work as it was, 
when Im’ly talked to the children, But Em’ ‘ly 
had took notice of her, and had gone and spoke 
to her; and as the young woman was partial to 
the children herself, they had soon made friends. 
Sermuchser, that when Emly went that way, she 


often talk’d to on the beach. ae though she 
had run (as [ have said) ever so tur in the night, 
she had oftentimes wandered long ways, partly 


afoot, partly in boats and carniages, and know'd 
all. that country, long the coast, miles and miles. 
She hadn't no children of her own, this woman, 
being a young wife; but she was a looking to 
have one afore Jong. And may my prayers go 
up to Heaven that ’twill be a happ‘ness to her, 
and a comfort, and a honour, all her life! May 


it love her and be dootiful to her, in her old 





rc 


COME ON, COME ON!” 


always giv Em’ly flowers. This was her as now | to keep it secret too. Em/’ly was took bad with 


asked what it was that had gone so much amiss. | fever, and what is very strange to me is,—maybe 


| 
Emly told her, and she—took her home. She | ’tis not so strange to scholars ,—the language of 
did indeed. She took her home,” said Mr. Peg- | that country went out of her head, ‘and she 
gotty, covering his face. could only speak her own, that no one unner- 
He was more affected by this act of kindness, | stcod. She recollects, as if she had dreamed it, 

than I had ever seen him affected by anything | that she lay there, always a talking her own 
| tongue, always believing as the old boat was 
round the next pint in the bay, and begging and 
| imploring of ’em to send theer and tell how she 
was dying, and bring back a message of forgive- 
| ness, if it was on’y a wured. A’most the whole 
! time, she thowt,—-now that him as I made men- 

j 


tion on just now was lurking for her unnerneath 


since the night she went away. My aunt and I 
did not attempt to disturb him. 

“It was a little cottage, you may suppose,” 
he said, presently, “but she found space for 
Em'ly in it,—her husband was away at sea,— 
and she kep it secret, and prevailed upon such 


‘ 

‘* APPROACH ME AGAIN, YOU—YOU—YOU HEEP OF INFAMY,’? GASPED MR. MICAWBER, “AND IF YOUR 

HEAD IS HUMAN, I’LL BREAK IT. 

neighbours as she had (they was not many near) 
: é 
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ahs 

je saneers now that hint. as hack broucht her 
to tis was In the room,—and cried to the good 
voune women not to give her up. and knowd at 
lhe same time, that she couldn't unnerstand. 


and dreaded that she must be took away. Like- 
yise the fire was afore her eves, and the roarings 
in. her eats-candethere was no: to+lays nor yes- 
terday, nor yet to-morrow: but everything in 
herehiemssever dal been. orgs cver couhl be: 
didvevor thine as ireyer bad been aid, asaiever 
coulh De, was a crowding oie her all atvonce, 
and, oti: lear vor weleéome, and: vel she 
sang and laughed about it: Tfow lone this 
lasted. 2 sloent know; Dut then, hee come 
siden roam! im that sleep, drome Deine <6 mnans- 
times stronger than her own self, she fell into 
the wutkness of the littlest child.” 

Ilere he stopped; as: if sor renefl front, the 
terrors of his own description. After being 
silent for a few moments, he pursued his story. 

‘Taras aipleasantarteriaon sy en-shic awoke: 
and so quiet, that there warn’t a sound but the 
rippling of that blue sea without a tide, upon 
the shore. It was her belief, at first, that she 
was at home upon a Sunday morning ; but, the 
vine leaves as she see at the winder, and the 
hills beyond, warn't home, and contradicted of 
her. ‘Then, come im her friend, to watch along- 
side-of her ibed3:and: then she knowl. as: the 
old boat warn’t round that next pint in the bay 
no more, but was fur off; and know’d where she 
was, and why ; and broke out a crying on that 
good young woman’s bosom, wheer I hope her 
baby is a lying now, a cheering of her with its 
prey eves: 17 

He could not speak of this good friend of 
Emily's without a flow of tears. It was in vain 
to try. He broke down again, endeavouring to 
bless her! 

“hhat done any Eni ly ood.” he. resumed; 
after such emotion as I could not behold with- 
out sharing in; and as to my aunt, she wept 
with all her heart; “that done Emly good, and 
shewbc#un. to mend. but thtuanuadee of ahat 
country was quite gone from her, and she was 
furced to make signs. So she went on, getting 
better from day to day, slow, but sure, and try- 
ing to learn the names of common things— 
names: as she seemeal never to: have heerd: aneall 
her life—till one evening come, when she was a 
setting at her window, looking at a litte girl at 
play upon the beach. «And of a sudden this 
child hell out her hand, and said, what would 
be in Enelish, ‘Fisherman’s daughter, heie’s 2 
shell!’ for you are to unnerstand that. they 
used “at fitst. 1o-enll her +. Pretty Jady,’-as, the 
general way in that country is, and that she had 
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ashe em, tor call! here Vishemnans caueter* 
mistead. “Ue schild! says of a sudden, = lisher 
Mais austen heres-a shell” “Chen ein ly: 
unnerstands her; and she answers, bursting out 
mene Sila alcomies: back 

S Wien. Dante @ot. strane seein, satel Air 
Peggotty, after another short interval of silence, 
Poshes cast about. tu. ive tlt ood’ young 
Creo. <anel! eck on lieve? Gwe counts: —Mhe 
husband was come home. then: and the two 
together put her aboard a small trader bound to 
Leghorn, and from: thet tolvance,. “Shelad a 
bilemenel:, Wut itd deceit lan. Itlextssithies: 
would take for all they done. Jim a’most glad 
on, 1. thonely thivyavasrsos pion! \Whab. thee 
lone, isc laid ay Wwheer areither anoth: or pst 
doth corrupt, and wheer thieves do not break 
through nor steel, AMas'r Davy, itll outlast all 
the treasure in the wurcld. 

“Em ly ot ‘to. France,and *took service to 
wait on travelling ladies at a inn in the port. 
‘Theer, theer come, one day, that snake.—Let 
him never come nigh me. I doen’t know what 
hurt I might do him !—Soon as she see him, 
without him seeing her, all her fear and wild- 
ness returned upon her, and she fled afore the 
very breath he draw’d. She come to England, 
and was set ashore at Dover. 

“JT doen't know,” said Mr. Peggotty, “for 
sure; when her ‘art begun to: fail her; but: all 
the way to England she had thowt to come to 
her dear home. Soon as she got to England 
she turned her face tow’rds it. But, fear of not 
being forgiv, fear of being pinted at, fear of 
some of us being dead along of her, fear of 
many things, turned her from it, kiender by 
force, “upon the road. * Uncle, amele, she says 
tone; “the fear-of not. being avorthy to-do, 
what my torn and bleeding breast so longed to 
do, was the most frightnme fear of all ‘f 
turned backs when. my “artawas full of prayers 
that FT night crawl to the old doorstep, in the 
night, kiss it, lay my wicked face upon it, and 
theer be found dead in the morning.’ 

“She come,” said Mr. Peggotty, dropping his . 
yoiee to an awe-stricken whisper, ‘to London. 
She—as had never scen it in her life—alone— 
without a penny—young—so pretty—come to 
London. A’most the moment as she lighted 
heer, all so desolate, she found (as she believed) 
a friend; a decent woman as spoke to her 
about the needle-work as she had been brought 
up to do, about finding plenty of it fur her, 
about a lodging for the night, and making 
secret inquiration concerning of me and all at 
home, tomorrow. When my child,” he said 
aloud, and with an cnergy of gratitude that 














shook him from head to foot, “stood upon the 
brink of more than I can say or think on— 
Martha, trew to her promise, saved her!” 

I could not repress a cry of joy. 

*Mas'r Davy!” he said, griping my hand in 
that strong hand of his, ‘it was you as first 
made mention of her tome. I thankce, sir! 
She was arnest. She had know‘d of her bitter 
knowledge wheer to watch and what to do. 
She had done it. And the Lord wasabove all! 
She come, white and hurried, upon Em'ly in 
her sleep. She says to her, ‘Rise up from 
worse than death, and come with me!’ Them 
belonging to the house would have stopped her, 
but they might as soon have stopped the sea. 
* Stand. away frony me, shesays, “Tani ayghost 
that calls her from beside her open grave!’ 
She told Em’ly she had seen me, and know’d I 
loved her, and forgiv her. She wrapped her, 
hasty, in her clothes. She took her, fait and 
trembling, on her arm. She heeded no more 
what they said, than if she had had no ears. 
She walked among ’em with my child, minding 
only her; and b.-ught her safe out, in the dead 
of the night, from that black pit of ruin ! 

“she attended on Emi ly" saidir .Peceotty, 
who had released my hand, and put his own 
hand on his heaving chest ; “she attended to 
my Em’ly, lying wearied out, and wandering 
betwixt whiles, till late next day. Then she 
went in search of me; then in search of you, 
Mas'r Davy. She didn’t tell Em'ly what she 
come out fur, lest her ’art should fail, and she 
should think of hiding of herself. How the 
cruel lady know’d of her being theer, I can’t 
say. Whether him as I have spoke so much of, 
chanced to see ’em going theer, or whether 
(which is most like to my thinking) he had 
heerd it from the woman, I doen't greatly ask 
myself. My niece is found. 

“All night long,” said Mr. Peggotty, “we 
have been together, Em’ly and me. ’Tis little 
(considering the time) as she has said, in wureds, 
through them broken-hearted tears; ’tis less as 
I have seen of her dear face, as grow'd into a 
woman's at my hearth. But, all might long, her 
arms has been about my neck; and her head 
was laid heer; and we knows full well, as we 
can put our trust in one another ever nore.” 

He ceased to speak, and his hand upon the 
table rested there in perfect repose, with a 
resolution in it that might have conquered 
lions, 

“Tt avasea. cleam-of light pon me. Trot,” 
said my aunt, drying her eyes, “when I formed 
the resolution of being godmother to your sister 
Betsey Trotwood, who disappointed me; but, 
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next to that, hardly anything would have given 
me greater pleasure, than to be godmother to 
that good young creature’s baby !” 

Mr. Pegzotty nodded his understanding of 
my aunt’s feclings, but could not trust himself 
with any verbal reference to the subject of her 
commendation. We all remained silent, and 
occupied with our own reflections (my aunt 
drying her eyes, and now sobbing convulsively, 
and now Jaughing and calling herself a fool) ; 
until I spoke. 

“You have quitesnade up: yourniund,’ sarc I 
to Mr. Peggotty, ‘as to the future, good friend ? 
I need scarcely ask you.” 

“Ouite: Shas h- daa ie retired “Sane 
told Emly, Theer’s mighty countries, fur from 
heer Outduture lie days over-the sea,” 

“They wilbenigrate together, aunt,” said, 

Mes! said Mir. Peasotty, swith: ay lopetul 


smile, “No one can’t reproach my darling 
mm: Austraha. “We wall \begiy a new lite over 
theer!” 


I asked him if he yet proposed to himself any 
time for going away. 

“T was down at the Docks early this morn- 
ing, sir,” he returned, “to get information con- 
cerning of them ships. In about six weeks or 
two months from now, there’ll be one sailing— 
I see her this morning—went aboard—and we 
shall take our passage in her.” 

Ouiteralone:” asked. 

Av Mast Davy)" she returmieds «My 
sister, you. ‘see, she's that fond of you and 
yourn, and that accustomed to think on’y of 
her own country, that it wouldn’t be hardly fair 
to let her go. Besides which, theer’s one she 
has in charge, Mas’r Davy, as doen’t ought to 
be forgot.” 

Poor Ham” said: I. 

“My good sister takes care of his house, you 
see, ma'am, and he takes kindly to her,’ Mr. 
Peggotty explained for my aunt’s better informa, 
tions He lliset-and. talk: tovher, witha-calm 
spirit, wen it’s like he couldn’t bring himself to 
open his lips to another. Poor fellow!” sard 
Mr. Peggotty, shaking his head, “theer’s not so 
much lett him, that he could spare the little as 
he hast” 

“And Mrs. Gummidge?” said I. 

“Well, I've had a mort of con-sideration, I 
do tell sou,” retumed Nix, Pegeotty, with 2 
perplexed look which gradually cleared as he 
went on, “concerning of Missis Gummidge. 
You see, wen Missis Gummidge falls a thinking 
of the old ’un, she an’t what you may call good 
company. Detwixt-yon.and me, Mase Davy— 
and you, ma’am—wen Mrs. Gummidge takes to 
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wimicking.”—our old county word for erying,— 
© she’s Hable to be considered to be, by them as 
didn't know the old ’un, peevish-hke. Now 1 
wid krwow the old uu,” said Mr. Pessotty,; “and 
1 know’d his merits, so IT unnerstan’ her; but 
‘tan't entirely so, you see, with others—nat'rally 
canebe.” 

My aunt and [ both acquiesced. 

"AVheerbae’ said’ Air Pegeotty, “omy ‘sister 
might—1 doen’t say she would, but might— tind 
Missis Gummidge give her a leetle trouble now- 
and-again, Theertur ‘tant my intentions to 
inoor Missis Gummidge ‘long with them, but to 
find a Beem’ fur her wheer she can fisherate fur 
herself.” (A Beein’ signifes, in that dialect, a 
home, and to fisherate is to provide.) “ Fur 
which purpose,” said Mr. Peggotty, “ I means 
to make her a ‘lowance afore I go, as ‘Il leave 
her pretty comfort’ble. She’s the faithtullest ot 
creeturs. “Tan‘t to be expected, of course, at 
her time of life, and being lone and torn, as the 
eood old Mawther is to be knocked about 
aboardship, and in the woods and wilds of a 
new and fur-away country. So that’s what I'm 
a going to do with Aer.” 

He forgot nobody. He thought of every- 
body's claims and strivings, but his own, 

* Em'ly,” he continued, * will keep along with 
me—poor child, she is sore in need of peace 
and rest !—until such time as we goes upon our 
voyage. She'll work at them clothes, as must 
be made: and I hope her troubles will begin to 
seem longer ago than they was, wen she finds 
herself once more by her rough but loving 
anche.” 

My aunt nodded confirmation of this hope, 
and imparted great satisfaction to Mr. Peggotty. 

* Theer’s one thing furder, Mas’r Davy,” said 
he, putting his hand in his breast-pocket, and 
giavcly taking out the little paper bundle I had 
seen before, which he unrolled on the table. 
“Theer’s these heer bank-notes—ffty pound, 
and ten. To them I wish to add the moncy as 
she come away with. I’ve asked her about that 
(but not saying why), and have added of it up. 
I an’ta scholar. Would you be so kind as see 
how ‘tis 2” 

He handed me, apologetically for his scholar- 
ship, a picce of paper, and observed me while | 
looked it over. It was quite right. 

“"Thankeersir,” he said, taking. it) backs “his 
money, if you doen’t sce objections, Mas'r Davy, 
I shall put up jest afore I go, in a cover Crected 
to him; and put that up in another, d’rected to 
his mcther. I shall tell her, in no more wureds 
than I speak to you, what it’s the price on ; and 
that [in-gone, and past receiving of it. back.” 
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I told him that I thought it would be nght to 
do so—that I was thoroughly convinced it would 
be, since he felt it to be mght. 

* T said that theer was on’y one thing furder,” 
he proceeded with a grave smile, when he had 
made up his htle bundle again. and put it in 
his pockets. ““buttheer wasttwo,. I svamet sure 
inainy mind, wen 1 come out this morning, as I 
could go and break to Ham, of my own self, 
what had so thankfully happened. So [ writa 
letter while } was out, and put it in the post- 
office, telling of ‘em how all was as ‘us; and 
that I should come down to-morrow to unload 
ny mind of what litle needs a doing of down 
theer, and, most-lke, take my farewcll leave of 
Yarmouth.” 

“And do you wish me to go with you?” said 
I, seeing that he left something unsatd. 

“If you could do me that kind favour, Mas’r 
Davy,” he ieplied, “I know the sight on you 
would cheer’em up a bit.” 

My little Dora being in good spirits, and very 
desirous that I should go—as I found on talking 
it over with her—f readily pledged myself to 
accompany him in accordance with his wish. 
Next morning, consequently, we were on the 
Yarmouth coach, and again travelling over the 
old ground. 

As we passed along the familiar street at night 
—Mr. Peggotty, in spite of all my remonstrances, 
carrying my bag—I glanced into Omer and 
Joram’s shop, and saw my old friend Mr. Omer 
there, smoking his pipe. I felt reluctant to be 
present, when Mr. Peggotty first met his sister 
andl lat < and madenvir, Omer. my excuse for 
lingering behind. 

*tfow is Mr. Omer after this long time?” 
said 1, going in. 

He fanned away the smoke of his pipe, that 
he might get a better view of me, and soon 
recognised ine with great delight. 

‘“T should get up, sir, to acknowledge such an 
honour as this visit,” said he, “ only my limbs 
are rather out of sorts, and I am wheeled about. 
With the exception of my limbs and my breath, 
hows’ever, I am as hearty as aman can be, ['m 
thankful to say.” 

I congratulated him on his contented looks 
and his good spirits, and saw, now, that his easy 
chair went on wheels. 

“Tt’s an ingenious thing, ain't it?” he in- 
quired, following the direction of my glance, and 
polishing the elbow with his arm, ‘It runs as 
light as a feather, and tracks as true as a mail- 
coach. Bless you, my little Minnie—my grand- 
daughter, you know, Minnie’s child—puts her 
little strength against the back, gives it a shove, 
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and away we go, as clever and merry as ever you 
see anything ! P And J tell you w hat—it sa most 
uncommon chair to smoke a pipe in,’ 

i never saw such a good old fellow to make 
the best of a thing, and find out the cnjoyment 
of it-asMr.Oiner, dHeawas’as radiant; 26:i1this 
chair, his asthma, and the failure of his limbs, 
were the various branches of a great invention 
for enhancing the luxury of a pipe. 

‘T see more of the world, [ can assure you,” 
said Mir: Omer, “an, this chair, than. .ever-1 sce 
out of it. You'd be surprised at the number of 
people that looks in of a day to have a chat. 
You really svould? ‘There's twice as: miuéh: in 
the newspaper, since I’ve ae to this chair, as 
there used to be. .As to general reading, dear 
me, what a lot of it I do get through! ‘That’s 
w hat I feel so strong. you know! — If it had been 
my eyes, what should | have done? If it had 
been my ears, what should I have done? Being 
my limbs, what does it signify? Why, my limbs 
only made my breath shorter when IJ used ‘em. 
And now, if I want to go out into the street or 
down to the sands, I’ve only got to call Dick, 
Joram’s youngest ’prentice, and away I go in 
myrown-carmage, hke the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don.” 

He half suffocated himself with laughing here. 

“ Lord bless you!” said Mr. Omer, resuming 
his pipes “a man’ must: take thedtat with the 
Jean ; that’s what he must make up his mind to 
in this life. Joram does a fine business. Ex- 
cellent business.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” said I. 

“1 Kiiew--you would “be,” said Nit. Omer, 
“aid Foran: and Minme are liké valentines. 
What more can a man expect? What's his 
limbs to that!” 

His supreme contempt for his own limbs, as 
he sat smoking, was one of the pleasantest oddi- 
ties I have ever encountered. 

“And since I’ve took to general reading, 
you've took to general writing, eh, sir?” sail 
Alr, Omer, surveying me adnuringly. “What a 
lovely work that was of yours! What expres- 
sions init! I read it every word—every word. 
And as to feeling sleepy! Not at all!” 

I laughingly expressed my satisfaction, but I 
must confess that I thought this association of 
ideas significant. 

‘“} give you my word and honour, sir,” said 
Mr. Omer, ‘that when I lay that book upon the 
tabie, and look at it outside ; compact in three 
separate and indiwidual wollumes—one, two, 
three ; I am as proud as Punch to think that I 
once had the honour of being connected with 
your family. And dear me, it’s a long time ago, 
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how, ain't it? Over at Blunderstone. With a 
pretty litle party laid along with the other party. 
And you quite asmall party then, yourself. Dear, 
dear)” 

I changed the subject by referring to Emily. 
After assuring him that I did not forget how in- 
terested he: had always jbeen uy lier,.and how 
kindly he had always treated her, I gave him 
a general account of her restoration to her uncle 
by the aid of Martha; which I knew would 
please the*old: man, He hstencd withthe ut- 
most attention, and said, feelingly. when I had 
done: 

“‘“Jvamerejorcedatat,.sir! ts he best: news 
Ihave heard:for many a days Wear-dearsdear: 
And what’s going to be undertook for that un- 
fortunate young woman, Martha, now ?” 

“ You touch a point that my thoughts have 
been dwelling on since yesterday,” said J, “ but 
on. wlich [can ive you no information vel, 
Mr. Omer. Mr. Peggotty has not alluded to it, 
and I have a delicacy in doing so. I am sure 
he has not forgotten it. He forgets nothing 
that is disinterested and good.” 

“ Because you know,” said Mr. 
himself up where he had left off, * whatever zs 
done, I should wish to be a member of. Put 
me down for anything you may consider right. 
and let me know. I never could think the girl 
allbady and’ d-any clad: to fine-she’s 0b, “So 
will my daughter Minme be. Young women 
are contradictory creatures 11 some things—her 
mother was just the same as her—but their 
hearts are soft and kind, It’s all show with 
Minnie, about Martha. 
sider it necessary to make any show, I don’t 
undertake to tell you. But it’s all show, bless 
you. She'd do her any kindness in private. 
So, put me down for whatever you may consider 
right, will you be so good? and drop mea line 
where to forward. it.. Dear me!’ said “Mr. 
Omer, “ when a man is drawing on to a time ot 
life, where the two ends of life mect ; when he 
finds himself, however hearty he ‘is, being 
wheeled about for the second time, in a speeches 
of go-cart ; he should be over-rejoiced to do a 
kindness if he can. He wants plenty. And | 
don’t speak of myself, particular,’ said Mr. 
Omer, “ because, sir, the way I look at it is, that 
wevare-all drawing on to the bottom of the hill, 
whatever age we are, on account of time never 
standing still for a ‘single moment. So Ict us 
always doa kindness, and be over: rejoiced. ‘To 
besuret” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
put it on a ledge in the back of his chair, ex- 


pressly made for its reception. 


Omer, taking 
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Sanit ee Mrs. Gumnidge, who had been 


have been married to.” said Mr. Omer, tubbing | fetched from the old boat by Mr. Peggotty him- 


lis hands fecbly. “ as a8 a fellow as there 1s in 
Varmouth? Lig llecumeand: talior read to me. 

The Cc ne storan Wer tozether, sometimes. 
Thais a kindness, 1 I should callit. All his life’s 
a kindness.” 

“JT am going to see him now,” 

Nmervou. aid Mit “Omere Lela 1 
was hearty, and sent my respects. Minnie and 
Joram’s at a ball. They would be as proud to 
see VOU as Pan, al they was ati pot mG Minnie 
vont hardly aC out t all, you see, fon account 
of farler, tas ele sive. So. 7 swore toamelit, 
that af she didn't go, I'd go to bed at six. In 
consequenec of which,” Mr. Omer shook him- 
seit and his chair, with laughter at the success 
of his device, “ she and Joram’s ata ball.” 

I shook hands with him, and wished him good 
night. 
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was to go without seeing my litte elephant, 
You never see 
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you 
you'd lose the best of siglits. 
such a steht! Dlinnwie!” 

A musical little voice answered, from some- 
where up-stairs, “ I am coming, giandfather !” 
and a pretty little girl with long, flaxen, curling 
hair. soon came running into the shop. 

This-is.any Jittle elephant; sir,” said. Me. 
Omer, fondling the child. “Siamese breed, sir. 
Now, Jittle elephant?” 

The little elephant set the door of the par- 
lour open, enabling me to see that, in these 
latter days, it was converted into a hedroem for 
Mr. Omer, who could not be casily conveyed 
up-stairs ; and then hid her pretty forehead, and 
tumbled her long hair, against the back of Mr. 
Omer’s chair. 

“The elephant butts, you know, card 
Mr. Omer, winking, ‘when he goes at 1 oLjecet. 
Once, elephant. Tiviee. ea 


3 ” 
Sit, 


Dhyee-tines ! 

Aj this signal, the litue elephant, with a dex- 
terity that was next to marvellous in so smallan 
animal, whisked the chair round with Mr. Omer 
in it, and ratuled it off, pell-mell, into the par- 
Jour, without touching the door-post: Mr. Omcr 
indescribably enjoying the performance, and 
looking back at me on the road as if it were 
the triumphant issue of his life’s exertions. 

After a stroll about the town, I went to Ham’s 
house. Peggoity had now removed here for 
good ; and had let her own house to the sue- 
cessor of Mr. Barkts in the carrying business, 
who had paid her very well for the goodwill, 
cart, and horse. 1 believe the very same slow 
horse that Mr. Barkis drove was still at work. 

I found them im the neat kitchen, accom- 


seine I doubtat sheccould Imre been “induced 
to: desert: her post, lay-anysone. else, ~ Ele had 
evidently told them all, Doth Pezeotty and 
Mrs. Gummidge had their aprons to their eyes, 
and Ham had just stepped out * to take a turn 
on ilie Beach.” — Ite: presently came: home, very 
oaidito-see mes aie dedrope they were “all the 
berler-for my ‘being there. We. spoke, with 
some approac] h to cheerfulness, of Mr. Peggotty’s 
growing rich ina new country, and of the won- 
ders he would describe in his letters. We said 
nothing of Emily by name, but distantly referred 
to her more than onee. Ham was the serenest 
of the party. 

But Peggotty told me, when she lighted me 
to a little chamber where the Crocodile book 
was lyimg ready for me on the table, that he 
always was the same. She believed (she told 
me, crying) that he was broken-hearted ; though 
he was as full of courage as of swectness, and 
worked harder and better than any boat-builder 
many -yardin.allthat part. “There were times, 
she said, of an evening, when he talked of their 
old life in the boat-house ; and then he men- 
tioned. Emilyias a child, Dut, he never men- 
tioned her as a woman. 

i thought, -I--had. read: “mn istace that le 
would hke to speak to me alone. I therefore 
resolved to put myself in lis way next evening, 
as he came home from his work. Having set- 
tled this with myself, I fell asleep. That night, 
for the first time in all those many nights, the 
candle was taken ont: of the-windew, Min Deg- 
gotty swung in his old hammock in the old boat, 
and the wind murmured with the old sound 
round his head. 

All next day, he was occupied in disposing of 
his fishing-boat and tackle; in packing up, and 
sending to London by waggon, such of his little 
domestic possessions as he thonght would be 
useful to him ; and in parting with the rest, or 
bestowing them on Mrs. Gumnudge. She was 
with him all day. As I had a sorrowful wish to 
see the old place once more before it was locked 
up, I engaged to meet them there in the evening. 
dut I so arranged it, as that I should meet Ham 
first. 

Tt avas’-casy to, come ie Ins-svay, ash Knew 
where he worked. I met him at a retired part 
of the sands which I knew he would eross, and 
turned baek with him, that he might have Icisure 
to speak to me if he really wished. I had not 
mistaken the expression of his face. We had 
walked but a httle way together, when he said, 
without looking at me: 





Mostrar ys ave: youscein here” 

Only for a moment, when she: awas’ it 2 
swoon,” | softly answered. 

We walked 2 little farther, and he said: 

Nase Davy, shall your seelerarye think?” 

“Tt would be too painful to her, perhaps,” 
said I, 

or have Cowl Of that, He-rephed, - ='So 
’twould, sir, so ’twould.” 

Botan, Saideh gents Sih ahere1sany- 
thing that I could write to her, for you, in case 
I could not tell it; if there is anything 


you 
would wish to make known to her through me: 


I should consider it a sacred trust.” 

‘Tam sure on’t. I thankee, sir, most kind! 
I think there is something I could wish said or 
wrote.” 

‘\Mhat as te 

We walked alittle farther imsilence; and then 
he spoke. 

Capote thak |) dorive: ter Fant thats se 
much. Tis more as I beg of her to forgive me, 
for having pressed my affections upon her. Odd 
times; Pthmk-thatil Wl hadnt: had her promise 
fur to-marry me, sir, shea vas that:trustiulsofime, 
in-adnendly way, that sheds have toldhane what 
was struggling in her mind, and would have 
counselled with me, and I might have saved her.” 

di pressedhisand,. <<“ isthatale ” 

‘Theers vet asomething else,” le returned, 
aF Team’ say ity Masr Davy.” 

We walked on, farther than we had walked 
yet, before he spoke again. He was not crying 
when. he amade he patises: 1 shall-express. by 
lines: He avas- merely ‘collecting himself to 
speak very plainly. 

‘“*T loved her—-and I love the mem’ry of her 

—too deep—to be able to lead her to believe of 
my own selfas I’m a happy man. I could only 
be happy by forgetting of her—and I'm afeerd I 
couldn't hardly bear as she should be told I done 
that. But if you, being so full of learning, Mas’r 
Davy, could think of anything to say as might 
bring her to believe I wasn’t greatly hurt: still 
loving of her, and mourning for her: anything 
as might bring her to believe as I was not tired 
of my life, and yet was hoping fur to see her 
vithout blame, wheer the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest—anything 
as would case her sorrowful mind, and yet not 
make her think as I could ever marry, or as 
‘twas possible that any one could ever be to me 
what she was—I should ask of you to say that 
—with my prayers for her—that was so dear.” 

I pressed his manly hand again, and told him 
I would charge myself to do this as well as I 
could. 
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Ui thamheensiis hesanswered. 8“ bwase hind 
of you to mect me. “Pwas kind of you to bear 
him company down. Mas'r Davy. I unnerstan’ 
very well, though my aunt will come to Ton'on 
afore they sail, and they'll unite once more, that 
Tam noi like to see him agen. I fare to feel 
sure Olt. Wea doen't say so; butesor tall be 
and better so, The last you see on him—the 
very last—will you give him the lovingest duty 
and thanks of the orphan, as he was ever more 
than alatherto:e”’ 

This [ also promised, faithfully. 

“T thankee again, sir,” he said, heartily shak- 
ing hands. “I know wheer you're a guing. 
Good-bye !” 

With a shght wave of his hand, as though to 
explain to me that he could not enter the old 
place, he turned away. As I looked after his 
figure, crossing the waste in the moonlight, I 
saw him turn his face towards a strip of silvery 
light upon the sea, and pass on, looking at it, 
until he was a shadow im the distance. 

The door of the boat-house stood open when I 
approached, and, on entering, I found it emptied 
of all its furniture, saving one of the old lockers, 
on which Mrs. Gummidge, with a basket on her 
knee, was seated, looking at Mr. Peggotty. He 
leaned his elbow on the rough chimney-piece, 
and gazed. upon a: few -expirtr ¢-embers* in. the 
grate; but he raised his head, hopefully, on my 
coming in, and spoke in a cheery manner. 

“Come, according to promise, to bid farewell 
to. “4, -ch, las’. Davy!” he said;staking up tle 
candic,. ““Lare enous nowsan tate!” 

“Indeed, you have made good use of the 
time,” said I. 

OMby awe have hot been: idle, ‘sir. <Alissis 
Gummidge has worked hke a—I don’t know 
what Missis Gummidge an’t worked like,” said 
Mr. Peggotty, looking at her, at a loss for a sul 
ficiently approving simile. 

Mrs. Gummidge, leaning on her basket, made 
no observation. 

*¢ Theer’s the very locker that you used to sit 
on, ‘long with Emily!” said Mr. Peggotty, in a 
whisper. “I'm a going to carry it away with 
me, last of all. And heer’s your old Ihittle bed- 
room, see, Mas’r Davy? A’inost as bleak to- 
night, as ‘art could wish!” 

In truth the wind, though it was low, had a 
solemn sound, and crept around the deserted 
house with a whispered wailing that was very 
mournful. Everything was gone, down to the 
little mirror with the oyster-shell frame. 1 thought 
of myself, lying here, when that first great change 
was bemg wrought at home. I thought of the 


blue-eyed child who had enchanted me. Ll 
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thought of Steerforth: and a foolish, fearful | kissed it with a homely pathos and affection, in 
fancy came upon me of his being near at hand, | 


anc halle tobe meat any tern, 

els lketo be lang,” sar: Mie Pegeotiy. ih 
+ low voice, atore the: boat hinds new tenants, 
They lock upon ’t down heer, as being unfort- 
nate now !” 

‘Does it belong to anybody in the neigh- 
bourhood ?” I asked. 

“Te a mastnaker tip. town, Said) Mit. Pee 
eat -° Lineaeomne toveinethe keyoto him, to- 
mieht.” 

“We looked into the other little room, and 
came back to Mrs. Gummidyge, sitting on the 
locker. whom Mr. Peggotty, putting the light 
on the chimney-piece, requested to rise, that he 
inzht carry it outside the door before extin- 
guishing the candle. 

“Dan'l.” said Mrs. Gummidge, suddenly de- 
sertine her basket. and clinging to his arm, ‘my 
dear Dan'l, the parting words I speak in this 
horse is. IT mustn’t be left behind. Doen’t ye 
think of leaving me behind, Dan’l! Oh, doen't 
werewer Woah!” 

Mr. Peggotty, taken aback, looked from Mrs. 
Gummidge io me, and from me to Mrs. Gum- 
midge, as if he had been awakened from a sleep. 

“oct. e-dearest aw i doentyier” ened 
Mis. Gummidee. fervently “Take me ‘long 
with you, Dan, take me ‘long with you and 
emily) Tl be-voumservant, constant and: trew. 
If there’s slaves in them parts where you're a 
going, I'l) be bound to you for one, and happy, 
butdoen tye: leaveanesbelids Wait athat's. 4 
dearydear |” 

“Ny good soul,” said Mr. Peggotty, shaking 
his head, * you doen’t know what a long voyage. 
andowhat ashandl life tie 

Wes) Tide. Dai. cam weuess: -erieds Nits: 
Gummidge. “ But my parting words under this 
roof ts, I shall co into the house and die, if I am 
nottoolk. bean diewbarl. P-can werk 1 
can live hard. I can be loving and patient now 
—more than you think, Dan’l, if you'll only try 
me. I wouldn’t touch the ‘lowance, not if I was 
dying of want, Dan’l Peggotty ; but I'l go with 
you and Emly, if yowl only let me, to the 
world’s end! I know how ’tis; I know you 
think that Iam lone and lorn ; but deary love, 
‘tan't so no more! I an’t sat here, so long, a 
watching, and a thinking of your trials, without 
some good being done me. Mas'r Davy, speak 
to him for me; I knows his ways, and Em’ly’s, 
and I knows their sorrows and can be a comfort to 
‘em, some odd times, and labour for ’em allus ! 
Dan’), deary Dan’l, let me go ’long with you!” 

And Mrs. Gummidge took his hand, and 
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a homely rapture of devotion and gratitude, that 
he well deserved. 

We brought the locker out, extinguished the 
candle, fastened the door on the outside, and 
left the old boat close shut up, a dark speck in 
the cloudy night. Next day, when we were re- 
turning to London outside the coach, Mrs. 
Gumimidge and her basket were on the seat be- 
hind, and Mrs. Gummidge was happy. 
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1 ASSIST AT AN EXPLOSION. 
HEN the time Mr. Micawber had 
appointed so mysteriously, was 
within four-and-twenty hours of 
being come, my aunt and I con- 
sulted how we should proceed, for 
my aunt was very unwilling to 
Byes leave Dora. Alia how easily: J cared 
Dora up and down-stairs, now! 
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We were disposed, notwithstanding Mr. Mi- 
cawber’s stipulation for my aunt’s attendance, to 
arrange that she should stay at home, and be 


represented by Mr. Dick and me. In short, we 
had resolved to take this course, when Dora 
again unsettled us by declaring that she never 
would forgive herself, and never would forgive 
her bad boy, if my aunt remained behind on 
any pretence, 

“JT wont speak to you,” said Dora, shaking 
her-curls- at my: aunts. 1° “besdisagreeable:! 
Mibmakeship bark-at you all day. -T-shall be 
sure that you really are a cross old thing, if you 
don't go!” 

“Put, Blossom!” laughed my aunt. 
know you can’t do without me!” 

“es; 1 can," Said Dora; “Yow aré noe se 
to me at all. You never run up and down- 
stairs fur me, all day long. You never sit and 
tell me stories about Doady, when his shoes 
were worn out, and he was covered with dust — 
oh, what a poor little mite of a fellow! You 
never do anything at all to please me, do you, 
dear?” Dora made haste to kiss my aunt, and 
say, “Yes, you do! I’m only joking!”—lest 
my aunt should think she really meant it. 

“Dut, amit,” sal Dora, <coaxinaly;, “now 
listen, ‘You must go. I shall tease you, till 
you let me have my own way about it. I shall 
lead my naughty boy sch a life, if he don’t 
make you go. I shall make myself se disagree- 
able—and so will Jip! You'll wish you had 
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gone lke a goo: thing, for ever and ever so 
long, Wh yom dont ge. Desules;” «sail! Dora, 
putting back her hair, and looking wonderingly 
abimy aunt and ane, * why shoulda’t vou both 
foe “ean eternal anges. aynle”’ 

‘MWhv what aquestion!” cried: my aunt 

Ait anhiney tsar B, 

“Ves! I know J ani asilly little thing!” said 
Dora, slowly looking from one of us to the 
other, and then putting up her pretty lps to 
kiss us as she lay upon her couch. “ Well, 


“IP IS MUCH BETTER AS IT 1S!” 


besides, I don’t know when I shall make it out ; 
and my bad boy will look so miserable all the 
time. There! Now you'll go, won't you? 
Yow ll only be gone one night, and Jip will take 
care of me while you are gone. Doady will 
carry me up-sturrs before you go, and I won't 
come down again till you come back; and you 
shall take Agnes a dreadfully scolding letter 
from me because she has never been to see us!” 

We agreed, without any more consultation, 


that we would both go, and that Dora was a 
Davib CovPeR¥IELD, 24. 
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then, you must both go, or | shall not believe 
yor ic then Mehaliary 

TLeavom: my aunts) dace: tharshe: bedan. to 
give way now, and Dora brightened again, as 
shiessaw alto, 

* You'll come back with so much to tell me, 
that it'll take at least a week to make me under- 
stand!” said Dora. “ Because I Avem I shan’t 
understand. fora length of time, if there’s any 
business in it. And there’s sure to be some 
business init! If there’s anything to add up, 


little impostor, who feigned to be rather unwell, 
because she liked to be petted. She was greatly 
pleased, and very merry ; and we four, that is 
to say, my aunt, Mr. Dick, Traddles, and I, went 
down to Canterbury by the Dover mail that 
night. 

At the hotel, where Mr. Micawber had re- 
quested us to await him, which we got into, 
with some trouble, in the middle of the night, I 
found a letter, importing that he would appear 


in the morning punctually at halt-past nine. 
O4 
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After which, we went shivering, at that uncom- 
fortable hour, to our respective beds, through 
various close passages: which smelt as if they 
had been steeped, for ages, in a solution of soup 
and stables. 

Early in the morming. I sauntered through 
the dear ol] tranquil streets, and again mingled 
with the shacows of the venerable gateways and 
churches. ‘The rooks were sailing about the 
cathedral towers; and the towers themselves, 
overlooking many a long, unaltered mile of the 
rich country and its pleasant streams, were eut- 
ting the bright morning air, as if there were no 
such thing as change on earth. Yet the bells, 
when they sounded, told me sorrowfully of 
change in everything ; told me of their own age, 
and my pretty Dora’s youth; and of the many, 
never old, who had lived and loved and died, 
while the reverberations of the bells had hummed 
through the rusty armour of the Llack Prince 
hanging up within, and, motes upon the deep 
of ‘Time, had lost themselves in air, as circles 
douin water. 

I looked at the old house from the corner of 
the street, but did not go nearer to it, lest, being 
observed, I might unwittingly do any harm to 
the design I had come to aid. The early sun 
was striking edgewise on its gables and_lattice- 
windows, touching them with gold; and some 
beams of its old peace seemed to touch my 
heart. 

I strolled into the country for an hour or so, 
and then returned by the main street, which in 
the interval had shaken off its last night’s sleep. 
Among those who were stirring in the shops, I 
saw my ancient enemy, the butcher, now ad- 
vanced to top-boots and a baby, and in business 
for himself. He was nursing the baby, and ap- 
peared to be a benignant member of society. 

We all became very anxious and impatient, 
when we sat down to breakfast. As it ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to half-past nine 
o'clock, our restless expectation of Mr. Micawber 
increased. At last we made no more pretence 
of attending to the meal, which, except with 
Mr. Dick, had been a mere form from the first ; 
but my aunt walked up and down the room, 
Traddles sat upon the sofa affecting to read the 
paper with his eyes on the ceiling ; and I looked 
out of the windew to give early notice of Mr. 
Micawber’s coming. Nor had I long to watch, 
for, at the first chime of the half-hour, he ap- 
peared in the street. 

“alleredieis, said 1" and qret im. ds: legal 
atin” 

My aunt ticd the strings of her bonnet (she 
had come down to breaktast in it), and put on 
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her shawl, as if she were ready for anything 
that was resolute and uncompromising. ‘Traddles 
buttoned his coat with a determined air. Mr. 
Dick, disturbed by these formidable appear- 
ances, but fecling it necessary to imitate them, 
pulled his hat, with both hands, as firmly over 
his ears as he possibly could ; and instantly took 
it off again, to welcome Mr, Micawber. 

~ Gentlemen, and madain,” said Mr Aheawber, 
“ood mormimg! Ay dear sir,” to Ar, Dick, 
who shook hands with him violently, * you are 
extremely good.” 

have: vou breaktasted 2?” 
dase a ehope” 

“Not for the world, my good sir!” cried Mr. 
Micawber, stopping him on his way to the bell; 
“appetite and’ myself, Myr, Dixon, ‘have Jong 
been strangers.” 

Mr. Dixon was so well pleased with his new 
name, and appeared to think it so very obliging 
in Mr. Micawber to confer it upon him, that he 
shook hands with him again, and laughed rather 
childishly, 

* Dick,” said my aunt; “attention!” 

Mr. Dick recovered himself, with a blush. 

* Now,.sit,. said. my aunt, to» M1. Micawber, 
as she put on her gloves, ‘‘ we are ready for 
Mount Vesuvius, or anything else, as soon as 
you please.” 

saviadany retarived Mir Micawbers * l-trist 
you will shortly witness an eruption. Mr. 
Traddles, I have your permission, I believe, to 
mention here that we have been 1n communica- 
tion together?” 

“It is undoubtedly the fact, Copperfield,” 
said Traddles, to whom I looked in surprise. 
“Mr, Micawber has consulted me, in reference 
to what he has in contemplation; and I have 
advised him to the best of my judgment.” 

“Unless oJ. decewte: inyself, Nr, Traddles.” 
pursued Mr. Micawber, ‘what I contemplate is 
a disclosure of an important nature.” 

“ flighly so,” said Traddles. 

“ Perhaps, under such circumstances, madam 
and gentlemen,” said Mr. Micawber, * you will 
do me the favour to submit yourselves, for the 
moment, to the direction of one, who, however 
unworthy to be regarded in any other light but 
asa Waif and Stray upon the shore of human 
nature, 1s sll your fellow-man, though crushed 
out of his original form by individual errors, and 
the accumulative force of a combination of cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“AMG have: perfect. confidence: in’ <you,. Mr: 
Micawber,” said I, “and will do what you 
please.” 

“Mr. Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, 
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“your confidence is not, at the existing junc- 
ture, il-bestowed. I would beg to be allowed 
a start of five minutes by the clock ; and then 
to receive the present company, inquiring for 
Miss Wickfield, at the office of Wickficld and 
Heep, whose Stipendiary T am.” 

My aunt and I looked at ‘Traddles, who 
nodded his approval. 

“JT have no more,” observed Mr. Micawber, 
‘tor SAV tg present.. 

With which, to my infinite surprise, he in- 
cluded us all in a comprehensive bow, and dis- 
appeared ; his manner being extremely distant, 
and his face extremely pale. 

Traddles only smiled, and shook his head 
(with his hair standing upright on the top of it), 
when I looked to him for an explanation ; so I 
took out. my watch, and, as @ last resource, 
counted off the five minutes. My aunt with her 
own watch in her hand did the like. When the 
time was expired, Traddles gave her his arm ; 
and we all went out together to the old house, 
without saying one word on the way. 

We found Mr. Micawber at his desk, in the 
turret office on the ground floor, either writing 
or pretending to write, hard. The large office- 
ruler was stuck into his waistcoat, and was not 
so well concealed but that a foot or more of 
that instrument protruded from his bosom, lke 
a new kind of shirt-fnll. 

As it appeared to me that I was expected to 
speak, I said aloud: 

“¢ How do you do, Mr. Micawber ?” 

“ Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, gravely, 
“hope -lsseeyouravell 2” 

“Is Miss Wickfield at home 2?” said I. 

‘Mr. Wickfield is unwell in bed, sir, of a 
rheumatic fever,” he returned ; “‘ but Miss Wick- 
ficld, I have no doubt, will be happy to see old 
friends. Will you walk in, sir ?” 

Iie preceded us to the dining-room—the first 
room | had entered in that house—and flinging 
open the door of Mr. Wickfield’s former office, 
said, in a sonorous voice : 

“Miss Trotwood, Mr. David Copperfield, Mr. 
Thomas Traddles, and Mr. Dixon !” 

I had not seen Uriah Heep since the time of 
the blow. Our visit astonished him, evidently ; 
not the less, I dare say, because it astonished 
ourselves. He did not gather his eyebrows 
together, for he had none worth mentioning ; 
but he frowned to that degree that he almost 
closed his small eyes, while the hurried raising of 
his grisly hand to his chin betrayed some trepi- 
dation or surprise. This was only when we 
were in the act of entering his room, and when 
I caught a glance at him over my aunt’s shoulder. 
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A moment afterwards, he was as fawning and 
as humble as ever, 

“Well, Lam sure,” he said.“ This is in-leed 
an unexpected pleasure! ‘To have, as I may 
say, all friends round St. Paul’s, at once, is a 
treat unlooked for! Myr. Copperticld, I hope f 
see you well, and—if T may umbly express 
self so—friendly towards them as 1s ever your 
friends, whether or not. Mrs. Copperfield, sir, 
I hope she’s getting on. We have been made 
quite uneasy by the poor accounts we have had 
of her state, lately, I do assure you.” 

I felt ashamed to let him take my hand, but | 
did not know yet what else to do. 

“Things are changed in this office, Miss Trot- 
wood, since J was an umble clerk, and held your 
pony; ain’t they ?” said Uriah, with his sickhest 
smile. “But / am not changed, Miss Trot- 
wood.” 

“Well, sir,” returned my aunt, ‘to tell you 
the truth, I think you are pretty constant to the 
promise of your youth; if that’s any satisfaction 
to you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Trotwood,” said Unah, 
writhing in his ungainly manner, “ for your good 





opinion! Micawber, tell ’em to let Miss Agnes 
know—and mother. Mother will be quite in a 
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state, when she sees the present company 
said Uriah, setting chairs. 

“Vou are not busy, Mr. Heep?” said ‘Trad- 
dles, whose eye the cunning red eye accidentally 
caught, as it at once scrutinised and evaded us. 

“No, Mr. Traddles,” replied Unah, resuming 
his official seat, and squeezing his bony hands, 
laid palm to palm, between his bony knees. 
“Not so much as I could wish. But lawyers, 
sharks, and leeches, are not easily satisfied, you 
know! Not but what myself and Micawber 
have our hands pretty full in general, on account 
of Mr. Wickfield’s being hardly fit for any occu- 
pation, sir. But it’s a pleasure as well as a duty, 
I am sure, to work for 27. Youve not been 
intimate with Mr. Wickfield, I think, Mr. Trad- 
dles? I believe I’ve only had the honour of 
seeing you once myself?” 

“No, I have not been intimate with Mr. 
Wickfield,” returned Traddles; ‘or I might 
perhaps have waited on you long ago, Mr. 
FHeeps, 

There was something in the tone of this reply, 
which made Uriah look at the speaker again, 
with a very sinister and suspicious expression. 
But, seeing only Traddles, with his good-natured 
face, simple manner, and hair on end, he dis- 
missed it as he replied, with a jerk of his whole 
body, but especially his throat: 


“anv, sory dorcthat, vie, Traddies. . “You 
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would have admired him as much as we all do. 
His htile failings would only have endeared him 
to you the more. But if you would like to hear 
my iellow partner eloquently spoken of, I should 
refer you to Copperfield. ‘The family is a sub- 
poet he's very strong upon, if you never heard 
him.” 

{ was prevented from disclaiming the com- 
plinent (Gif I should have done so, in any case), 
by the entrance of Agnes, now ushered in by 
Mr. Micawber. She was not quite so self-pos- 
sessed as usual, I thought; and had evidently 
undergone anxicty and fatigue. But her earnest 
cordiality. and her quiet beauty, shone with the 
centlerdustre tor Tt, 

I saw Unah wateh her while she greeted us: 
and he reminded me of an ugly and rebellious 
genie watching a good spirit. In the meaz- 
while, some slight sign passed between Mr. Mi- 
cawber and ‘Traddles ; and Traddles, unobserved 
except by me, went out. 

“Von twat, Nicaw ber,’ said Unah. 

Mr. Micawber, with his hand upon the ruler 
in his breast, stood erect before the door, most 
unmistakably contemplate one of his fellow- 
men, and that man his employer. 

“AWhat:-are’ sour waiting tore” said) Uriah, 

“ Miecawber ! did you hear me tell you not t) 
Velie 

“Yes !” replied the immovable Mr. Micawbe’. 

“Ther why de you waite? said’ Uriah, 

“Because I—in short choose,” replied Mr. 
Micawber, with a burst. 

Uniah’s cheeks lost colour, and an unwho'e 
some paleness, still faintly tinged by his  per- 
vading red, overspread them. Ile looked at 
iir, Micawber attentively, with his whole face 
breathing short and quick in every feature 

* You are a dissipated fellow, as all the world 
knows,” he said. with an effort at a smile, “ and 
Tam afraid you'll oblige me to get rid of you. 
Go along! Jil talk to you presently.” 

‘If there is a scoundrel on this con sard 
Mr Micawber, suddenly breaking out again with 
the utmost vehemence, “with whom I have 
already talked too much, that scoundrel’s name 
Is—Hrep !” 

Unah fell back. as if he had been struck or 
stung. Looking slowly round upon us with the 
darkest and wickedest expression that his face 
could wear, he said, in a lower voice: 

“Oho! ‘This is a conspiracy! You have 
met here, by appointment! You are playing 
Booty with my clerk, are you, C opperfield ? 
Now, take care. You'll make nothing of ae 
We understand each other, you and me. ‘There’ 
no love between us. You were alw QyS a canny 


With A oui oes fron) vour first coming 
Heres: and” your avy ne my nse: .do you? 
None of your plots against me ; Vl counterplot 
you ! Micawber, you cbe ‘ott. “Tl talk to you 
presently.” 

"ar, Nhicawher, sacl lo theres: a.sudcden 
change in this fellow, in more respects than the 
extraordinary one of his speaking the truth in 
one particular, which assures me that he ts 
bronght to bay. Deal with him as he deserves !” 

** You are a precious set of people, ain’t you?” 
said Uriah, in the same low voice, and breaking 
out into a clammy heat. which he wiped from 
his forehead, with his long lean hand, ‘to buy 
over my clerk, who i» the very scum of society, 

—as you yourself were, Copperfield, you know 
it, before any one had “charity on you,—to de- 
fame me with his lies? Miss Trotwood, you 
had better stop this; or Til stop your husband 
shorter than will be pleasant to you. I won't 
know your story professionally, for nothing. old 
lady!) Miss Wickfield, if you have any love for 
your father, you had better not join that gang. 
il eine hin: af yousdo; Now;.comet dT have 
got some of you under the harrow. Think 
twice, before it-coes: oversyou. ~ Think: twice, 
you, Micawber, if you don’t want to be crushed. 
I recommend you to take yourseli off, and Le 
talked to presently, you fool! wlnle there’s time 
toretreat. Where’s mother ?” he said, suddenly 
appearing to notice, with alarm, the absence of 
Traddles, and pulling down the bell- -rope. ‘Tine 
doings in a person’s own house ! Ve 

“Mrs, Heep ts here, sir,” said Traddles, re- 
turning with that worthy mother of a worthy 
son. “I have taken the liberty of making my- 
self known to her.” 

“Who are you to make yourself known?” 
retorted Uniah. And whatdo yor wantirerc: 


wd am the agent and fricnd of Mr. Wiekfield, 
sir,” said ‘Traddles, in a composed business-like 
Way, nel have a power of attorney from 


him in my pocket, to act for him im all matters.” 

“The old ass has drunk himself into a state 
of dotage,” said Uriah, tuming ugher than before, 
“and it has been got from him by fraud! 

“Something has been got from him by fraud, 
I know,” returned Traddles quietly ; ‘dnd so 
do you, Mr. Heep. We will refer that question, 
if you please, to Mr. Micawber.” 

“ Ury— !” Mrs. Heep began, with an anxious 
gesture. 

“You hold your tongue, mother,” he returned ; 
“Teast said, soonest mended.” 

* But my Ury—” 

“Will you hold your tongue, mother, and 
leave it to me?” 








Though I had long known that his servility 
was false, and all his pretences knavish and 
hollow, I had had no adequate conception of 
the extent of his hypocrisy, until I now saw him 
with his mask off. ‘The suddenness with which 
he dropped it, when he perceived that it was 
useless to him; the malice, insolence, and 
hatred he revealed; the leer with which he 
exulted, even at this moment, in the evil he had 
done—all this time being desperate too, and at 
his wits’ end for the means of getting the better 
of us—though perfectly consistent with the ex- 
perience I had of him, at first took even me by 
surprise, who had known him so long, and dis- 
liked him so heartily. 

I say nothing of the look he conferred on me, 
as he stood eyeing us, one after another ; for I 
had always understood that he hated me, and Ire- 
membered the marks of my hand upon his cheek. 
But when his eyes passed on to Agnes, and I 
saw the rage with which he felt his power over 
her slipping away, and the exhibition, mn their 
disappointment, of the odious passions that had 
led him to aspire to one whose virtues he could 
never appreciate or care for, I was shocked by 
the mere thought of her having lived, an hour, 
within sight of such a man. 

After some rubbing of the lower part of his 
face, and some looking at us with those bad 
eyes, over his grisly fingers, he made one more 
address to me, half whining, and half abusive. 

“You think it justifiable, do you, Copperfield, 
you who pride yourself so much on your honour 
and all the rest of it, to sneak about my place, 
eaves-dropping with my clerk? If it had been 
me, I shouldn’t have wondered ; for I don’t 
make myself out a gentleman (though I never 
was in the streets either, as you were, according 
to Micawber), but being you /—And you're not 
afraid of doing this, either? You don’t think 
at all of what I shall do, in return; or of getting 
yourself into trouble for conspiracy and so forth ? 
Very well. We shall see! Mr. What’s-your- 
name, you were going to refer some question to 
Micawber. There’s your referee. Why don’t 
you make him speak? He has learnt his lesson, 
insee. 

Seeing that what he said had no effect on me 
or any of us, he sat on the edge of his table with 
his hands in his pockets, and one of his splay 
feet twisted round the other leg, waiting dog- 
gedly for what might follow. 

Mr. Micawber, whose impetuosity I had re- 
strained thus far with the greatest difficulty, and 
who had repeatedly interposed with the first 
syllable of Scoun-drel! without getting to the 
second, now burst forward, drew the ruler from 
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his breast (apparently as a defensive weapon), 
and produced from his pocket a foolscap docu- 
ment, folded in the form of a large letter. Open- 
ing this packet, with his old flourish, and glane- 
ing at the contents, as if he cherished an artistic 
admiration of their style of composition, he 
began to read as follows: 

““* Dear Miss Trotwood and gentlemen 

“Bless and save the man!” exclaimed my 
aunt ina low voice. ‘“ He'd write letters by the 
ream, if it was a capital offence !” 

Mr. Micawber, without hearing her, went on. 

“<n appearing before you to denounce pro- 
bably the most consummate Villain that has 
ever existed,” Mr. Micawber, without looking 
off the letter, pointed the ruler, like a ghostly 
truncheon, at Uriah Heep, “‘I ask no consi- 
deration for myself. The victim, from my cradle, 
of pecuniary liabilities to which I have been 
unable to respond, I have ever been the sport 
and toy of debasing circumstances. Ignominy, 
Want, Despair, and Madness, have, collectively 
or separately, been the attendants of my career.’” 

The relish with which Mr. Micawber described 
himself, as a prey to these dismal calamitics, 
was only to be equalled by the emphasis with 
which he read his letter; and the kind of homage 
he rendered to it with a roll of his head, when 
he thought he had hit a sentence very hard 
indeed. 

“““¥n an accumulation of Ignominy, Want, 
Despair, and Madness, I entered the office—or, 
as our lively neighbour the Gaul would term it, 
the Bureau—of the Firm, nominally conducted 
under the appellation of Wickfield and—HeEep, 
but, in reality, wielded by— Heep, alone. Heep, 
and only Heep, is the mainspring of that ma- 
chine. HEEp, and only HEEp, is the Forger and 
ihe: Cheats” 

Uniah, more blue than white at these words, 
made a dart at the Ictter, as if to tear it in pieces. 
Mr. Micawber, with a perfect miracle of dex- 
terity or luck, caught his advancing knuckles 
with the ruler, and disabled his right hand. It 
dropped at the wrist, as if it were broken. The 
blow sounded as if it had fallen on wood. 

“The Devil take you !” said Unah, writhing 
in a new way with pain. “IH be even with 
you.” 

“ Approach me again, you—you—you Hrep 
of infamy,” gasped Mr. Micawber, “and if your 
head is human, TH break it. Come on, come 
on!” 
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I think I never saw anything more ridiculous 
—I was sensible of it, even at the time—than 
Mr. Micawber making broad-sword guards with 
the ruler, and crying, ‘Come on!” while ‘Trad- 
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dles and I pushed him back into a corner, from 
which. as often as we got him into it, he per- 
sisted in emerging again. 

lis enemy. muttering to himself, after wring- 
ing his wounded hand tor some time, slowly 
drew off his neckerecluief and bound it up; 
then, held it in his other hand, and sat upon his 
table with his sullen face looking down. 

Mr. Micawber, when he was sufficiently cool, 
proceeded with his letter. 

“<The stipendiary emoluments in considera- 
tion of which I entered into the service of— 
Heep,” always pausing before that word, and 
uttering it with astonishing EO, eee at 
defined, beyond the pittance of twenty-two 
shillings andsix per aveck, “The -restawas left 
contingent on the value of my professional exer- 
tions ; in other and more expressive words, on 
the baseness of my nature, the cupidity of my 
motives. the poverty of my family, the general 
moral (or rather immoral) resemblance between 
myself and—Herp. Need I say, that it soon 
became necessary for me to solicit from—HEEp 
—pecunary advances towards the support of 
Mrs. Micawber, and our blighted but rising 
family? Need I say that this necessity had been 
foreseen by—Herp? ‘That those advances were 
secured by I. O. U.’s and other similar acknow- 
Icdgments, known to the legal institutions of this 
country? And that I thus became immeshed in 
the web he had spun for my reception ?’” 

Mr. Micawber'’s enjoyment of his epistolary 
powers, in desenbing this unfortunate state of 
things, really scemed to outweigh any pain or 
apxicty that the reality could have caused him. 
Hewead one 

“Then it was that—Herr—began to favour 
me with just so much of his confidence, as was 
necessary to the discharge of his infernal busi- 
ness. Then it was that I began, if I may so 
Shakespearianly express myself, to dwindle, 
peak, and pine. I tound that my services were 
constantly called into requisition for the falsifi- 
eation of business, and the mystification of an 
individual whom I will designate as Mr. W. 
ae Mr. W. was imposed upon, kept in igno- 

ance, and deluded, in every possible way ; Bice 
a all this while, the rafhan—Hrep-—was pro- 
fessing unbounded gratitude to, and unbounded 
friendship for, that much abused gentleman. 
‘Tis was bad enough; but, as the philosophic 
Dane observes, with that universal applicability 
which distinguishes the illustrious ornament of 
the Llizabethan ira, worse remains behind !’” 

Mr. Micawber was so very much struck by 
this happy rounding off with a quotation, that 
he indulged himself, and us, with a seeond read- 
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ing of the sentence, under pretence of having 
lost his place. 

“Tt is not my intention,’” he continued, 
reading on, ‘*‘to enter on a detailed list, within 
the compass of the present epistle (though it is 

ready clsewhere), of the various malpractices of 
a nunor nature, affeeting the individual whom I 
have denionunated Mr, W ., to which I have been 
a tacitly consenting party. My object, when 
the contest within myself between stipend and 
no stipend, baker and no baker, existence and 
non-existence, ceased, was to take advantage of 
my opportunities to discover and expose the 
major malpractices committed, to that gentle- 
man’s grievous wrong and injury, by——-Heep. 
Stimulated by the silent monitor within, and by 
a no less touching and appealing monitor with- 
out—to whom I will briefly refer as Miss W.— 
T entered on a not unlaborious task of clandes- 
tine investigation, protracted now, to the best of 
my knowledge, information, and belief, over a 
period exceeding twelve calendar months.” 

He read this passage, as if it were from an 
Act of Parhament; and appeared majestically 
refreshed by the sound of the words. 

“*My charges against—Heep,’” he read on, 


glancing at him, and drawing the ruler into a 


convenient position under his left arm, in case 
al need, *’*arexs follows,” 

We all held our breath, I think. 
Uniah held his, 

2 irst. Sadek sy lte 


J am sure 


Micawber. ‘When 


Mr. W.’s faculties and memory for business 
became, through causes into which it is not 


necessary or expedient for me to enter, weakened 
and confused,—Hrrp—designedly perplexed 
and complicated the whole of the official transac- 
tions. When Mr. W. was least fit to enter on 
business, —Hrep was always at hand to force 
him to enter on it. Ile obtained Mr. W.’s sig- 
nature under such circumstances to documents 
of unportance, representing them to be other 
docunients of no importance. He induced Mr. 
W. to empower him to draw out, thus, one par- 
ticular sum of trust-money, amounting to twelve 
six fourteen, two, and nine, and employed it to 
micet pretended business charges and defi- 
cieneles which were either already provided for, 
or had never really existed. He gave this pro- 
ceeding, throughout, the appearance of having 
originated in Mr. W.’s own dishonest intention, 
and of having been accomplished by Mr. W.’s 
own dishonest ache anduhas used it, ever since, 
to torture and constrain him.’ 

“Vou shall prove this, you Copperfield !” 
said Uriah, with a threatening shake of the head. 
* All in good time !” 
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‘ Ask—Herrrp—Mr. Traddles, who lived in 
his house after him,” said Mr. Micawber, break- 
ing off from the letter; “ will you?” 

“The fool himself—and lives there now,” 
said Uriah, disdainfully. 

* Ask—HeEEep—if he ever kept a pocket-book 
in that house,” said Mr. Micawber ; ‘ will you 2?” 

I saw Uriah’s lank hand stop, involuntanily, in 
the scraping of his chin. 

“Orcask himiy said, ir, Mieawber, “athe 
ever burnt one there? If he says yes, and asks 
you where the ashes are, refer him to Wilkins 
Micawber, and he will hear of something not at 
all to his advantage !” 

The triumphant flourish with which Mr. 
Micawber delivered himself of these words, had 
a powerful effect in alarming the mother ; who 
cried out in much agitation : 

Urys, Wry t. De. aunible,. and: make ferms, 
my dear!” 

Mother!” Jre. retarted; ““avill’ you. “keep 
quict? You're in a fright, and don't know what 
you say or mean. Umble!” he repeated, look- 
ing-at Ine, witly a: snarl>.* Tye: unibled some 
of em for a pretty long time back, umble as I 
was !” 

Mr. Micawber, genteelly adjusting his chin in 
his cravat, presently proceeded with his com- 
position. 

“Second. HEeEEP has, on several occasions, 
to the best of my knowledge, information, and 
belief—— ” 

“ But that won't do,” muttered Uriah, relieved. 
“ Mother, you keep quiet.” 

“We will endeavour to provide something 
that wiLL do, and do for you finally, sir, very 
shortly,” replied Mr. Micawber. 

“¢Second. Heep has, on several occasions, 
to the best of my knowledge, information, and 
belief, systematically forged, to various entries, 
books, and documents, the signature of Mr. 
W. ; and has distinctly done so in one instance, 
capable of proof by me. To wit, in manner 
following; that 15°to says?” 

Again, Mr. Micawber had a relish in this 
formal piling up of words, which, however ludi- 
crously displayed in his case, was, I must say, 
not at all peculiar to him. I have observed it, 
in the course of my hfe, in numbers of men. 
Tt seems. tome to: be a-general rule. In the 
taking of legal oaths, for instance, deponents 
seem to enjoy themselves mightily when they 
come to several good words in succession, for 
the expression of one idea ; as, that they utterly 
detest, abominate, and abjure, or so forth ; and 
the old anathemas were made relishing on the 
same principle. We talk about the tyranny of 
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words, but we like to tyrannise over them too; 
we are fond of having a large superfluous 
establishment of words to wait upon us on great 
occasions; we think it looks important, and 
sounds well. As we are not particular about 
the meaning of our liveries on state occasions, 
if they be but fine and numerous enough, so the 
meaning or necessity of our words is a secondary 
consideration, if there be but a great parade of 
them. And as individuals get into trouble by 
making too great a show of liveries, or as slaves 
when they are too numerous rise against their 
masters, so I think I could mention a nation 
that has got into many great ditficulties, and 
will get into many greater, trom maintaining too 
large a retinue of words. 

Mr. Micawber read on, almost smacking his 
lips : 

“<*To wit, in manner following, that is to say. 
Mr. W. being infirm, and it being within the 
bounds of probability that his decease might lead 
to some discoveries, and to the downfall of— 
Heep’s—power over the W. family,—as_ I, 
Wilkins Micawber, the undersigned, assume— 
unless the filial affection of his daughter could 
be secretly influenced from allowing any inves- 
tigation of the partnership affairs to be ever 
made, the said—Hrrp—deemed it expedient to 
have a bond ready by him, as from Me. W., for 
the before-mentioned sum of twelve six fourteen, 
two and nine, with interest, stated therein to 
have been advanced by—HEep—to Mr. W. to 
save Mr. W. from dishonour ; though really the 
sum was never advanced by him, and has long 
been replaced. ‘The signatures to this instru- 
ment, purporting to be executed by Mr. W. and 
attested by Wilkins Micawber, are forgeries by 
—Heep. I have, in my possession, in his hand 
and pocket-book, several similar imitations of 
Mr. W.’s signature, here and there defaced by 
fire, but legible to any one. I never attested 
any such document. And I have the document 
itself, in my possession.’” 

Uriah Heep, with a start, took out of his 
pocket a bunch of keys, and opened a certain 
drawer ; then suddenly bethought himself of 
what he was about, and turned again towards 
us, without looking in it. 

“<¢ And I have the document,” Mr. Micawber 
read again, looking about as if it were the text 
of a sermon, * ‘in my possession,’—that is to 
say, 1 had, early this morning. when this was 
written, but have since relinquished it to Mr. 
araddies: 

“It is quite true,” assented Traddles. 

ery Wty sened the mother, “be imble 
and make terms. I know my son will be 
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umble, gentlemen, i you'll Ft in ne to 
think. “Afr. Copperheld, Tm. sure you ‘know 


0) 


that he was always very umble, sir! 

It was singular to see how the mother still 
held to the old trick, when the son had aban- 
doned it as useless. 

“ Mother,” he said, with an impatient bite at 
the handkerchief in which his hand was wrapped, 
‘you had better take and fire a loaded gun at 
me, 

“But blowe you, Ury,” cred its. Heep. 
And have no doubt.she did * orthat he loved 
her, however strange it may appear; though, to 
be sure, they were a congenial couple. “ And 
I can’t bear to hear you provoking the gentle- 
man, and endangering of yourself more. I 
told the gentleman at first, when he told me 
up-stairs it was come to light, that I would 
answer for your being umble, and making 
amends. Oh, see how umble / am, gentlemen, 
and don’t mind him !” 

vino there's. «Goppertiéldy »anotiier,” she 
angrily retorted, pointing his lean finger at me, 
against whom all his animosity was levelled, as 
the prime mover in the discovery; and I did 
not undeceive him; “there's Copperfield, would 
have given vou a hundred pound to say less 
than you’ve blurted out !” 

“J can't help it, Ury,” cried his mother. 
“‘T can't see you running into danger, through 
carrying your head so high. Better be umble, 
as you always was.” 

He remained for a little, biting the hanciker- 
chief, and then sail to me with a scowl] : 

‘What more have you got to bring forward ? 
If anything, go on withit. What do you look 
atanetore 

Mr. Micawber promptly resumed his letter, 
only too glad to revert to a performance with 
which he was so highly satisfied. 

“é Third. And last. I am now in a condi- 
tion to show, by—HEerp’s —false books, and— 
Herp’s—real memoranda, beginning with the 
partially destroyed pocket-book (which I was 
unable to comprehend, at the time of its acci- 
dental discovery by Mrs. Micawber, on our 
taking possession of our present abode, in the 
locker or bin devoted to the reception of the 
ashes calcined on our domestic hearth), that the 
weaknesses, the faults, the very virtues, the 


parental affections, and the sense of honour, of 


the unhappy Mr. W. have been for years acted 
on by, and warped to the base purposes of— 
Hrerv. ‘That Mr. W. has been for years deluded 
an. plundered, in every conceivable manner, to 
the pecuniary aggrandisement of the avaricious, 
false, and grasping—Heer, ‘What the engross- 
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ing object of—HrEp—was, next to gain, to 
subdue Mr. and Miss W. (of his ulterior views 
in reference to the latter I say nothing) entirely 
to himself. ‘That his last act, completed but a 
few months since, was to mdiice Mr. W. to 
execute a relinquishment of his share in the 
partnership, and even a bill of sale on the very 
furniture of his house, in consideration of a cer- 
tain annuity, to be well and truly pail by— 
Hrep—on the four common quarter-days in 
each and every year. ‘That these meshes ; 
beginning with alarming and falsified accounts 
of the estate of which Mr. W. is the receiver, at 
a period when Mr. W. had launched into impru- 
dent and ill-judged speculations, and may not 
have had the money, for which he was morally 
and legally responsible, in hand ; going on with 
pretended borrowings of money at enormous 
interest, really coming from—HeEEp—and by— 
Heep—fraudulently obtained or withheld from 
Mr. W. himself, on pretence of such speculations 
or otherwise; perpetuated by a miscellaneous 
catalogue of unscrupulous chicaneries—gradually 
thickened, until the unhappy Mr. W. could see 
no world beyond. Bankrupt, as he believed, 
alike in circumstances, in all other hope, and in 
honour, his sole reliance was upon the monster 
inthe earb<of iat,’ Micawber made 2 
good deal of this, as a new turn of expression,— 
“who, by making himself necessary to him, 
had achieved his destruction. All this I under- 
take to show. Probably much more !’” 

I whispered a few words to Agnes, who was 
weeping, half joyfully, half sorrowfully, at my 
side ; and there was a movement among us, as 
if Mr. Micawber had finished. He said, with 
exceeding gravity, “ Pardon me,” and proceeded, 
with a mixture of the lowest spirits and the most 
intense enjoyment, to the peroration of his 
letter. 

“*] have now concluded. It merely remains 
for me to substantiate these accusations ; and 
then, with my ill-starred family, to disappear 
from. the landscape on which we appear to be 
an incumbranee. ‘That 1s soon done, It may 
be reasonably inferred that our baby will first 
expire of inanition, as being the frailest member 
of our cirele; and that our twins will follow 
next in order. So be it! For myself, my Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage has done much ; imprison- 
ment on civil process, and want, will soon do 
more. I trust that the labour and hazard of an 
investigation—of which the smallest results have 
been slowly pieced together, in the pressure of 
arduous avoeations, under grinding penurious 
apprehensions, at rise of morn, at dewy eve, in 
the shadows of night, under the watchful eye of 
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one whom it were superfluous to call Demon— 
combined with the struggle of parental Poverty 
to turn it, when completed, to the mght account, 
may be as the sprinkling of a few drops of sweet 
water on my funeral pyre. I ask no more. Let 
it be, in justice, merely said of me, as of a 
gallant and eminent naval Hero, with whom I 
have no pretensions to cope, that what I have 
done, I did, in despite of mercenary and selfish 
objects, 

Yor England, home, and Beauty. 
&c., WILKINS 


“*Remaining always, &c. 


MICAWBER,.’” 


Much affected, but still intensely enjoying 
himself, Mr. Micawber folded up his letter, and 
handed it with a bow to my aunt, as something 
she might like to keep. 

There was, as I had noticed on my first visit 
long ago, an iron safe in the room, ‘The key 
was init. <A hasty suspicion seemed to strike 
Uriah ; and with a glance at Mr. Micawber, he 
went to it, and threw the doors clanking open. 
It was empty. 

“Where are the books?” he cried, with a 
frightful face. ‘Some thief has stolen the 
books !” 

Mr. Micawber tapped himself with the ruler. 


Lid. 
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‘©T ILAVE MYSELF DIRECTED SOME ATTENTION, DURING THE PAST WEEK, TO THE ART OF BAKING.” 


“7 did, when I got the key from you as usual 
—but a little earlier—-and opened it this morn- 
ing.” 

‘Don’t be uneasy,” said Traddles. “ They 
have come into my possession. I will take care 
of them, under the authority I mentioned.” 

“Vou receive stolen goods, do you?” cried 
Uniah. 

“ Under such circumstances,” answered Trad- 
alles, * yes.” 

What was my astonishment when I beheld my 
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aunt, who had been profoundly quiet and atten- 
tive, make a dart at Uriah Heep, and seize him 
by the collar with both hands ! 

“ You know what / want?” said my aunt. 

“A strait-waistcoat,” said he. 

“No. My Property!” returned my aunt. 
“ Agnes, my dear, as long as I believed it had 
been really made away with by your father, I 
wouldn’t—and, my dear, I didn’t, even to Trot, 
as he knows,—breathe a syllable of its having 
been placed here for investment. But now [ 
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know this tellow’s answerable (sf it ane il ge c 
it? ‘Lroteconre and take itaway froumhini” 

Whether my aunt supposed. for the moment, 
that he kept her property in his neckerchief. I 
am sure I don't know; but she certainly pulled 
at it as if she thought so. I hastened to put 
myseli between them, and to assure her that we 
would all take care that he should make the 
utmost restitution of everything he had wrongly 
cot. This, and a few moments’ reflection, paci- 
fied her; but she was not at all disconcerted by 
avhat« ‘she: ‘had: done (though: I-cannot say .as 
much for her bonnet), and resumed her seat 
ope 

During the last few minutes, Mrs, Be had 
been clamouring to her son to be “umble;” and 
had been going down on her knees to all of us 
in succession, and making the wildest promises. 
Her son sat her down in his chair; and, standing 
sulkily by her, holding her arm with his hand, 
but not rudely, said to me, with a ferocious look: 

*What-do youcwant done?” 

*Lawilk tell sou ™rhat-innst: ‘be~done? 
Praddles: 

* Has that Copperfield no tongue ?” muttered 
Uriah. “1 would do a good deal for you if you 
could tell me, without lying, that somebody had 
cut It out.” 

“Aly Uriah means to be wmbled’-erieth his 
mother. ‘ Don't mind what he says, good gen- 
tlemen!” 

“What must be done,” said Traddles, “is this. 
First, the deed of relinquishment, that we have 
heard of, must be given over to me now—here.” 

‘“ Suppose I haven't got it,” he interrupted. 

“But you have,’ said ‘Traddles  “ therelore; 
you know, we won't suppose so.” And I can- 
not help avowing that this was the first occasion 
on which I really did justice to the clear head, 
and the plain, patient, practical good sense, of 
my old) schioolfellow: “Then,” ‘sard “Traddles, 
“you! must prepare to <issorge all that. your 
rapacity has become possessed of, and to make 
restoration to the last farthing. All the partner- 
ship books and papers must remain in our pos- 
session ; all your books and papers ; all money 
accounts and securities, of both kinds. In short, 
everything here.” 

“ihistabe ilscdon tknow thats said: tia: 
“7 must have time to think about that.” 

Seria epic Lraaehless sil athe 
meanwhile, and until everything is done to our 
salisfaction, we shall maintain possession of 
these things; and beg you—in short compcl 
you—to keep your own room, and hold 
communication with any one.” 

“Pwont-do itt said Uriah, with an-oath, 


said 
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** Maidstone Jail is a safer place of detention,” 
observed Traddles ; “and though the law may 
be longer in righting us, and may not be able to 
right us so completely as you can, there is no 
doubt of its punishing yew. Dear me, you know 
that quite as well as. 14! Copperfield, will you 
go round to the Guildhail, and bring a couple 
of officers 2” 

Tere, Mrs. Weep broke out again. crying on 
her knees to -\gnes to interfere in their behalf, 
exclaiming that he was very humble, anid it was 
all trie; and Wf he diehy't, do svat weavarited: 
she would, and much more to the same purpose ; 
being half frantic with fears for her darling. ‘To 
inquire what he might have done, if he had had 
any boldness, would be hke mquiring what a 
mongrel cur might do, if it had the spirit of a 
tiger. He was a coward, from. heatl to foot; 
and showed his dastardly nature through his 
sullenness and mortification, as much as at any 
time of his mean life. 

“Stop!” he growled to me; and wiped his 
hot face with his hand. ‘ Mother, hold your 
moise; Well’) bet %em. have that. deed. “Go 
and fetch it!” 

“Dorvou help her Mr Dick,” 
“af you please.” 

Proud of his commission, and understanding 
it, Mr. Dick accompanied her as a shepherd’s 
dog might accompany a sheep. But, Mrs. Heep 
gave him little trouble; for she not only re- 
turned with the deed, but with the box in which 
it was, where we found a banker's book and some 
other papers that were afterwards serviceable. 

(Goo! sarc: trades. aves hliS.. Avs 
brought.. “Now, Mr Heep, you. cary retire to 
think : particularly observing, if you please, 
that I declare to you, on the part of all present, 
that there is only one thing to be done ; that it 
is what I have explained; and that it must be 
done without delay.” 

Uriah, without hfting his eyes from the 
ground, shuffled acioss the room with his hand 
to his chin, and pausing at the door, said : 

‘Ce pperield) Db “have: “always; ated). vou: 
You've always been an upstart, and you've 
always been against me.” 

As 1 think I told. you once before,” suid. 1, 
“it is you who have been, in your grecd and 
cunning, against all the world. It may be pro- 
liteble “to. you to. reflect. in. future, that: there 
never were greed and cunning in the world yet, 
that did not do too much, and over-reach them- 
selves... his asecriiin as:deatlt,” 

S“Chevas ascertain, a5). they: siseul! 16. teaely at 
school (the same school where I picked up so 
much umbleness), from nine o'clock to eleven, 


said Traddles 











that labour was a curse ; and from cleven o’clock 
to one, that it was a blessing and a cheerful- 
ness, and a dignity, and I don’t know what all, 
ely?” said he with @ sneer, “You preach, 
about as consistent as they did. Won’t umble- 
ness go down? I shouldn't have got round 
my gentleman fellow-partner without it, I think. 
—-Mieawber, you old bully, [Ml pay you!” 

Mr. Micawber, supremely defiant of him and 
his extended finger, and making a great deal of 
his chest until he had slunk out at the door, then 
addressed himself to me, and proffered me the 
satisfaction of “ witnessing the re-establishment 
of mutual confidence between himself and Mrs. 
Micawber.” After which, he invited the com- 
pany generally to the contemplation of that 
affecting spectacle. 

“The veil that has long been interposed be- 
tween Mrs. Micawber and myself, is now with- 
drawn,” said Mr. Micawber ; “and my children 
and the Author of their Being can onee more 
come in contaet on equal terms.” 

As we were all very grateful to him, and all 
desirous to show that we were, as well as the 
hurry and disorder of our spirits would permit, 
I dare say we shouki all have gone, but that it 
was necessary for Agnes to return to her father, 
as yet unable to bear more than the dawn of 
hope ; and for some one else to hold Uriah in 
safe keeping. So Traddles remained for the 
latter purpose, to be presently relieved by Mr. 
Dicks andiMir,..ADick “my. aunt; and.) went 
home with Mr. Micawber. As I parted hur- 
riedly from the dear girl to whom I owed so 
much, and thought from what she had been 
saved, perhaps, that morning—her better reso- 
Jution notwithstanding—lI felt devoutly thankful 
for the miseries of my younger days which had 
brought me to the knowledge of Mr. Micawber. 

Tis house was not far off; and as the street- 
door opened into the sitting-room, and he bolted 
in with a precipitation quite his own, we found 
ourselves at once in the bosom of the family. Mr. 
Micawber exclaiming, “Emma! my hfe!” rushed 
into Mrs. Micawber’s arms. Mrs. Micawber 
shrieked, and folded Mr. Mieawber in her em- 
brace. Miss Micawber, nursing the unconsctous 
stranger of Mrs. Micawber’s last letter to me, 
was sensibly affected. The stranger leaped. 
The twins testified their joy by several incon- 
venient but innocent demonstrations. Master 
Micawber, whose disposition appeared to have 
been soured by early disappointment, and whose 
aspect had become morose, yielded to his better 
feelings, and blubbered. 

“Emma!” said Mr. Micawber. 
is past from my mind, 


“The cloud 
Mutual confidence, so 
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long preserved between us once, is restored, to 
know no farther interruption. Now, welcome 
poverty !” cricd Mr. Micawber, shedding tears. 
“Welcome misery, welcome housclessness, wel- 
come hunger, rags, tempest, and beggary! 
Mutual contidence will sustain us to the end !” 

With these expressions, Mr. Micawber placed 
Mrs. Micawber in a ehair, and embraced the 
family all round ; welcoming a variety of bleak 
prospeets, which appeared, to the best of my 
judgment, to be anything but welcome to them; 
and calling upon them to come out into Canter- 
bury and sing a chorus, as nothing else was left 
for their support. 

But Mrs. Micawber having, in the strength of 
her emotions, fainted away, the first thing to be 
done, even before the chorus could be considered 
complete, was to rccover her. This my aunt 
and Mr. Micawber did; and then my aunt was 
introduced, and Mrs. Micawber reeognised me. 

Neuse me, dear Mare Copperneld,” said the 
poor lady, giving me her hand, “but Iam not 
strong; and the removal of the late misunder- 
standing between Mr. Mieawber and myself was 
at first too much for me.” 

“Is this all your family, ma’am?” said my 
aunt. 

"There are no more at present,” returned 
Mrs. Micawber. 

“Good gracious, I didn’t mean that, ma’am,” 
said my aunt. “I mean are all these yours ?” 

*Nladam,> replied’ Aly, Mucawber, ait. 1s a 
true bill.” 

“And that eldest young gentleman, now,” 
said my aunt, musing, “what has /e been 
brought up to ?” 

“Tt was my hope when I came here,” said 
Mr. Micawber, “to have got Wilkins into the 
Church: or perhaps I shall express my meaning 
more strictly, if I say the Choir. But there was 
no vacancy for a tenor in the venerable Pile for 
which this city is so justly eminent; and he has 
—in short, he has contracted a habit of singing 
in public-houses, rather than in saered edifices.” 

* But he- means: well,” said. Airs). Micawber, 
tenderly. 

* T dare say, my love,” rejoined Mr, Micawber, 
‘that he means ‘particulary well but I have 
not yet found that he earnes out his meaning, 
in any given direetion whatsoever.” 

Master Micawber'’s moroseness of aspect re- 
turned upon him again, and he demanded, with 
some temper, what he was to do? Whether he 
had been borii.-a -earpenter, or a coach painter, 
any more than: he had been. born a bird? 
Whether he could ¢o into the next street, and 
open a chemist’s shop? Whether he could 
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rush to the next assizes, and proclaim himself | 
a lawyer? ~“\\hether he could. come out by 
force at the opera, and succeed by violence ? 
Whether he could do anything, without being 
brought up to something ? 

My aunt mused a little while, and then said: 

oN Nhieawber. J avonder your have aiever 
turned your thoughts to emigration.” 

‘SSladam;” returned) Alte Nicawhber, “it-was 
the dream of my youth, and the fallacious aspl- 
ration of my riper years.” I am thoroughly 
persuaded, by -the-bye, that he had never thought 
of it in his life. 

AU Ayo” said my aunt, with a glance-at me: 
“Why, what a thing 1t would be for yourselves 
and your family, | Mr. and Mics. Micawber,at 
you were to emigrate now.’ 

Pacapital:, madam, capital,” urged Mr. Micaw- 
ber, gloomily. 

“That is the principal, I may say the only 
difficulty, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” assented 
his wife. 

‘Capital? ened: my aun. ' Dut som are 
doing us a great service—have done us a great 
service, I may say, for surely much will come 
out of the fire—and what could we do for you, 
that would be half so good as to find the 
eapitale : 

« T eould, not <receive it -as: a ett, said! Mir: 
Micawber, full of fire and animation, “ but if a 
sufficient sum could be advanced, say at five 
per cent. interest per annum, upon my personal 
habilitv — say my notes of hand, at twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty-four months, respectively, 
to allow time for something to turn up—’” 

“Could be? Can :beoand shall) -be-on.your 
own terms,’ returned my aunt, “1f you say the 





word. Think of this now, both of you. Here 
are some people David knows, going out to 


Australia shortly. If you decide to go, why 
shouldn’t you go in the same ship? You may 
help each other. Think of this now, Mr. and Mrs, 
Micawber. ‘Take your time, and weigh it well.” 

‘There is but-one: question, my dear ima ant; 
I could wish to ask,” said Mrs. Muicawber. 
*"Phevchmate, L believe; as healthy.” 

“ Finest in the world !” said my aunt. 

“ Just so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. 
my question arises. Now, are the circumstances 
of the country such, that a man of Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s abilities would have a fair chance of rising 
in the social scale? I will not say, at present, 
inight he aspire to be Governor, or anything of 
that sort; but would there be a reasonable 
opening for his talents to develope themselves 
—that, would be amply sufficient—and_ find 
their own expansion ?” 


“Then 








No better opening anyw vhere,” said my aunt, 
= s a man who conducts himself well, and-is 
industrious.” 

Wor aman who conducts: himself well,” 
peated Mrs. Micawber, with her clearest mae 
manirer,“*andlos industrious. Precisely altas 
evident to me that Australia is the legitimate 
sphere of action for Mr. Micawber !” 

* Tentertain the conviction, my dear madam,’ 
said Mr. Micawber, “that it is, under existing 
circumstances, the land, the only land, for my- 
self and family : and that something of an extra- 
ordinary nature will turn up on that shore. It 
is no distance—comparatively speaking; and 
though consideration is due to the kindness of 
your proposal, I assure you that is a mere 
matter of form.” 

Shall I ever forget how, in a moment, he was 
the most sanguine of men, looking on to fortune; 
or how Mrs. Micawber presently discoursed 
about the habits of the kangaroo! Shall I ever 
recall that street of Canterbury on a market 
day, without recalling him, as he walked back 
with us; expressing, in the hardy roving man- 
ner he assumed, the unsettled habits of a tem- 
porary sojourner in the land; and looking at 
the bullocks, as they came by, with the eyes of 
an Australian farmer ! 





CHAP TER ay. 


ANOTREBER RETROSPECT. 


ve UST pause set once avai ©; 
my child-wife, there is a figure in 
the moving crowd before my me- 
mory, quiet and sull, saying im its 
innocent love and childish beauty, 
Stop to think of me—turn to look 

S upon the little blossom, as it flutters to 
y the ground! 

Ido. All else grows dim, and fades away. I 
am again with Dora, in our cottage. Ido not 
know how long she has been ill. Iam so used 
to it in feeling, that I cannot count the time. a 
is not really long, in weeks or months; but, 1 
my usage and experience, it is a weary, ae) 
while. 

They have left off telling me to “wait a few 
days mrorey? 1 have béetn: to fear, remotely, 
that the day may never shine, when I shall see 
my child-wife running in the sunlight, with her 
old friend Jip. 

He is, as it were suddenly, grown very old. 
It may be, that he misses in his mistress, some- 








thing that enlivened lim and made him younger ; 
but he mopes, and his sight is weak, and his 
limbs are feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he 
objects to her no more, but creeps near her as 
he hes on Dora’s bed—she sitting at the bedside 
and mildly licks her hand. 
Dora lies smiling on us, and is beautiful, and 
utters no hasty or complaining word. She says 
that we are very good to herythatther-dear<old 
careful boy is tiring himself out, she knows ; that 
my vant Nassnoesleep, vel. 1s always waketul, 
active, and kind. Sometimes, the httle bird-like 
ladies come to see her; and then we talk about 
our wedding-day, and all that happy time, 

What a strange rest and pause in my life there 
seems to be—and in all life, within doors and 
without—-when I sit in the « quiet, shaded, orderly 
room, with the blue eyes of my child-wife turned 
towards me, and her little fingers twining round 
my hand! Many and many an hour I sit thus; 
but. of all those times, three times come the 
freshest on my mind. 





It is morning; and Dora, made so trim by 
my aunt's hands, shows me how her pretty hair 
will curl upon the pillow yet, and how long and 
bright it 1s, and how she likes to have it loosely 
fathered in -thatuecr sie wears, 

“Not that Iam vain of it now, you mocking 
boy, -shesays, when J <sinile.s. “but. because 
you used to say you thought it so beautiful ; 
and because, when I first began to think about 
you, I used to peep in the glass, and wonder 
whether you would like very much to have a 
lock of it. Oh what a foolish fellow you were, 
Doady. when I gave you one!” 

“That was on the day when you were paint- 
ing the flowers I had given you, Dora, and when 
I told you how much in love I was.” 

‘oh! but th didn't like to tell you.” 
“then, how I had cried over them, because I 
bcheved you really liked me! When I can run 
about again, as I used to do, Doady, let us go 
and sec those places where we were such a silly 
couple, shall we? And take some of the old 
walks? And not forget poor papa ?” 

“Yes, we will, and have some happy days. 
So you must make haste to eet well, my deat!” 

* Oh, I shall soon do that ! I am so much 


} 0? 


better, you don't know ! 


says Dora, 


lins-evenines and! Isitsin the-same -chamr,by 
the same bed, with the same face turned 
towards me. We have been silent, and there is 
a smile upon her face. I have ceased to carry 
my hght burden up and down-stairs now. She 
lies here all the day. 
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“Doaly | 

Sea inecens Loma 

“You won't think what I am going to say, 
unreasonable, after what yon told me, such a 
little wlile ago, of Mr. Wickfield’s not being 
sallies Ab-avait. torsce \enes Vers much: I 
walt to sec her.” 

Witte (Orch ine tcare 

ea yeu 2" 

~~ reetlys 

“What a good, kind boy! Doady, 
on your atm. —~Indeed,. my ‘dear, 
whim. It’s not a foolish fancy. 
much indeed, to see her!” 

“Tam certain of it. I have only to oo her 
and she is sure to come.’ 

* You are very lonely when you go down- 
stairs, wow?” Dora avhispers, with? her -arny 
about my neck. 

“Flow can, Fbe- otherwise, 
when I see your empty chair?” 

“Mypempty chair?” She clinesi to: me for a 
littléssyinle: in-siience. “SC And) you really miss 
me. Doady 2?” looking up, and brightly smiling. 
* ven poor, siddy,stupid me? ’ 

Ma heart. Wwio 4s here. upon carthivthat. | 
could miss so much?” 

‘Oh, husband t Jam so-clad, vet-so-sorry 1” 
creeping closer to me, and folding me in both 
her arms. She laughs and sobs, and then is 
quiet, and quite happy. 

Mute ishSesaye.. Oni ime ones: Tay 
dear love,-and tell hersthat Jowant vem very: 
hich tor see: her g-and Eo have nothing. leit to 
wish for.” 

“Except to-getavell again, Dora.” 

* Ah, Doady ! Sometimes I think—you know 
I always was a silly little thing !—that that will 
never be!” 

“Don’t say so, Dora! 
think so!” 

‘“havonty Wt -canhelp 1G, Doady.. But. Lam 
very happy ; though my dear boy is so lonely 
by himsclf, before ‘his child-vife's empty chair!” 


take me 
it’s not a 
I want very 


nok 


my own love, 


lis mehtsand- Wann owith, ter sll. 2venes 
has arrived; has been among us, for a whole 
day and an evening. She, my aunt, and I, have 
sat with Dora since the morming, all together. 
We have not talked much, but Dora has been 
perfectly contented and cheertul. We are now 
alone. 

Do I know, now, that my child-wife will soon 
leave iwe 2° “They ‘have ‘told ‘me: so:;) they have 
told me nothing new to my thoughts ; but Iam 
far from sure that I have taken that truth to 
heart. I cannot master it. I have withdrawn 





Dearest love, don’t 
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by mivselianany-iines toxlay..to weep.” 1 age 
remembered Who wept for a parung between 


the living and the dead. I have bethought me 


of all that gracious and compassionate history. 
I have tried to resign myself, and to cunsole 


iyselbcand that, -b hope, I may have done im- 
perfectly ; but what I cannot firmly settle in my 
mind is, that the end will absolutely come. [ 
hold her hand in mine, I hold her heart in mine, 
I see her love for me, alive in all its strength. 1 
cannot shut out a pale lingering shadow ‘of be- 
lief that she will be spared. 

“Tam going to speak to vou, Do 


adv. Tam 


going to say something I have often thought of 


ying, lately: “You avon timnd?* witha centle 
jean 

Mind, ma darling 2” 

* Because I don’t know what you will think, 
or what you may have thought sometimes. 
rerhaps you have often thought the same. 
Doaly, dears anwatianl [owas too ouns:” 

Plas aig face upon) the- pillow “by Wer.and 
she looks into my eyes, and speaks very softly. 
Gradually, as she goes on, I feel with a stricken 
heart, that she 1s speaking of herselt as past. 

“Tam afraid, dear, Lwas too young. Idon't 
mean: 1. “years only, bit ny ex perienee. ancl 
thoughts, and every thing. Davasesuchi a cally 
littlesercature.. T-anratraid-it would have been 
better 1 we had onl loved:éach, other-as.a: hoy 
anus. and torcotten: it “Wl have begun: to 
think t wastnotnt to bea jite,” 

Diy to Stay any" teary and to-reply. “Oh, 
Dora, love; as fit asl 40 bea husband?!” 

‘1 dont know,” await tie old. shake-of her 
curls. “Perhaps! But if i dad-been more fit 
to be married, I might have made you more so, 


foo, Besudes;-youvare very-cléver, ancl never 
vas, 9 
“\Vethaive been very lappy. imy sweet Dor,” 


“lL avas very happy, verve butsas yearswent 
on, my dear boy would have wearied of his 
child-wife. She would have been less and 
less “a companion: for him; Ide would have 
been more and more sensible of what was want- 
ing in his home. She wouldn’t have improved. 
Tt assbetter-as 14s.” 

“Qh, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak to 
meso. Every word seems a reproach !” 

“oy not acsyllable!” she answers, ‘hiss 
me. ‘Oh, my dear, you never deserved it, and 
I loved you far too well, to say a reproachful 
word to you, in earnest—it was all the merit I 
had, except being pretty—or you thought me so. 
Is it lonely down-stairs, Doady ?” 

SP Neils AV eral 


“Don't cry! Is my chair there?” 
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ila ie old place 

“Oh, how my poor boy cries ! 
oe make me one promise. I want to speak 

o Agnes. When you go down-stairs, tell Agnes 
“ and send her up to me; and while I speak 
to her, let no one come—not even aunt. I want 
to speak to Agnes hy herself. I want to speak 
to-Agnesy quite alone.” 


Hush, hush ! 


J promise that she shall, immediateiy ; but I 
cannot leave her, for my grief. 

Poecsaidy ae Te aves. “Detter—as itas) ? she 
whispers.as: she holds. me-in-herarms. “Oh, 


Doady, after more years, you never could have 
loved your child-wife better than you do ; and, 
alter more: years,she would -so have died: anc! 
disappointed you, that you might not have been 
alie to:lovecherhalt so-avell.. I) Know" Lwas 
too young and foolish. It 1s much better as 
ass 


Agnes is down-stairs, when I go into the 
parlour ; and I give her the message. She dis- 
appears, leaving me alone with Jip. 

His Chinese house is by the fire ; and he lies 
within it, on his bed of flannel, querulously try- 
ing to sleep. The bright moon is high and 
clear. As I look out on the night, my tears fall 
fast, and my undisciplined heart is chastened 
heavily—heavily. 

I sit down by the fire, thinking with a blind 
remorse of all those secret feelings I have 
nourished since my marriage. I think of every 
httle trifle between me and Dora, and feel the 
truth, that trifles: inake-the Sumy of Wiles Ever 
rising from the sea of my remembrance, is the 
mage of the dear chikl-as. 1. knew her first, 
graced by my young love, and by her own, with 
every fascination wherein such jove is rich. 
Would it-andeed, have: been Detter-it- we had 
loved cach other as a boy and girl, and for- 
gotten it?) Undisciplined heart, reply ! 

How the time wears, I know not; until Iam 
recalled by my child-wife’s old companion. 
More restless than he was, he crawls out of his 
house, and looks at me, and wanders to the 
door, and whines to go up-stairs. 

“Not to-night, Jip! Not to-night !” 

He comes very slowly back to me, licks my 
hand, and lifts his dim eyes to my face. 

0, Jip!) Tb may bes newer again” 

Iie lies down at my feet, stretches himself 
out as if to sleep, and with a plaintive cry, 15 
dead. 


“QO wWencs! Look, look, here!” 


= That face, so full of pity, and of grief, that 
rain of tears. that awful mute appeal to me, that 
solemn hand upraised towards Heaven ! 
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Darkness comes before my eyes ; 
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MR. MICAWBER'S TRANSACTIONS. 





=Q HIS is not the time at which Tam 
DN to enter on the state of my mind 
a?) beneath its load of sorrow. I came 
Yo! to think that the Future was walled 
ne OG up before me, that the energy and 
(23) action of my life were at an end, that I 
gxer never could find any refuge but in the 
a erave, Jcame-to think:s0, l-say, but not 
in the first shock of my grief. It slowly grew to 
that. Ifthe events I go on to relate, had not 
thickened around me, in the beginning to con- 
fuse, and in the end to augment, my affliction, 
itis possible (though I think not probable), that 
I might have fallen at once into this condition. 
As it was, an interval occurred before I fully 
knew my own distress; an interval, in which I 
even supposed that its sharpest pangs were past ; 
and when my mind could soothe itself by rest- 
ing on all that was most innocent and beautiful, 
in the tender story that was closed for ever. 

When it was first proposed that I should go 
abroad, or how it came to be agreed among us 
that I was to seek the restoration of my peace 
in change and travel, I do not, even now, dis- 
tinctly know. The spirit of Agnes so pervaded 
all we thought, and said, and did, in that time 
of sorrow, that I assume I may refer the project 
to her influence. But her influence was so quiet 
that I know no more. 

And now, indeed, I began to think that in 
my old association of her with the stained-glass 
window in the church, a prophetic foreshadow- 
ing of what she would be to me, in the calamity 
that was to happen in the fulness of time, had 
found a way into my mind. In all that sorrow, 
from the moment, never to be forgotten, when 
she stood before me with her upraised hand, 
she was like a sacred presence in my lonely 
house. When the Angel of Death alighted there, 
my child-wife fell asleep—they told me so when 
I could bear to hear it—on her bosom, with a 
smile. From my swoon, I first awoke to a 
consciousness of her compassionate tears, her 
words of hope and peace, her gentle face bend- 
ing down as from a purer region nearcr Heaven, 
over my undisciplined heart, and softening its 
pain. 


for a time, all things are blotted out of my 
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Let me go on. 

Iwas. to. gO abroad; That séemed -to have 
been determined among us from the first. The 
ground now covering all that could perish of 
my departed wife, 1 waited only for what Ms. 
Micawber called the “final pulverisation of 
Ileep,” and for the departure of the emigrants. 

At the request of Traddles, most affectionate 
and devoted of friends in my trouble, we re- 
turned to Canterbury: I mean my aunt, Agnes, 
and I, We ysroceeded by appointment straight 
to Mr. Micawber’s house; where, and at Mr. 
Wickfield’s, my frend had been labouring ever 
since our explosive meeting. When poor Mrs, 
Micawber saw me come in, in my black clothes, 
she was sensibly affected. There was a great 
deal of good in Mrs, Micawber’s heart, which 
had not been dunned out of it in all those many 
years. 

“Well, Mr. and Mrs, Micawber,” was my 
aunt’s first salutation after we were seated. 
“Pray, have you thought about that emigration 
proposal of mine ?” 

‘My dear madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, 
“perhaps I cannot better express the conclusion 
at which Mrs. Micawber, your humble servant, 
and I may add our children, have jointly and 
severally arrived, than by borrowing the lan- 
guage of an illustrious poet, to reply that our 
Boat is on the shore, and our Bark is on the 
Sea 

“That's right,” said my aunt, “I augur all 
sorts of good from your sensible decision.” 

" Madam, you do us a great deal of honour,” 
he rejoined. He then referred to a memoran- 
dum. “With respect to the pecuniary assist- 
ance enabling us to launch our frail canoe on 
the ocean of enterprise, I have reconsidered 
that important business-point ; and would beg 
to propose my notes of hand—draw n, it is necd- 
less to stipulate, on stamps of the amounts re- 
spectively required by the various Acts of Par- 
lament applying to such securities—at eighteen, 
twenty-four, and thirty months. The proposi- 
tion I originally submitted, was twelve, eighteen, 
and twenty-four; but I am apprehensive that 
such an arrangement micht not allow sufficient 
time for the requisite amount of-—Something— 
to turn up. We might not,” said Mr, Micaw ber, 
looking round the roomy as if it represented 
sev eral hundred acres of highly cuitivated land, 
“on the first responsibility becoming due, have 
been successful in our harvest, or we might not 
have got our harvest in. Labour, I believe, 1s 
sometimes difficult to obtain in that portion of 
our colonial possessions where it will be our lot 
to combat with the teeming soil.” 
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“Madam,” he replied, “Mrs. Micawber and 
myself are deeply sensible of the very considerate 
kindness of our friends and patrons. What I 
wish ts, to be perfectly business-like, and per- 
tectly punctual. ‘Turning over, as we are about 
to Turn over, an entirely new leaf; and ‘falling 
back, as we are now in the act of falling back, 
for a Spring of no common magnitude : it Is 
important to my sense of self-respect, besides 
being an example to my son, that these arrange- 
ments should be conclided as between man 
and man.” 

I don't know that Mr. Micawhber attached 
any meaning to this last phrase; I] don’t know 
tha anybody ever does, or did; but heappeared 
to relish it uncommonly, and repented, swith 
any mpressive’. coneh, ‘as. beiveen man ane 
Wit: : 

““ijsropose,” sarc Bir. Micaw bers © Di 
convenience to the mercantile world, for which, 
I beheve, we are originally indebted to the Jews, 
who appear to me to have had a devilish deal too 
much to dowith them ever since— because they 
are negotiable. But if a Bond, or any other de- 
scription of security, would be preferred, I should 
be happy to execute any such instrument. As 
between man and man.” 

My aunt observed, that in a case where both 
parties were willing to agree to anything, she 
took it for eranted there would be no difficulty 
in settling this point. 
her opinion. 

“In reference to our domestic preparations, 
madam,” said Mr. Micawber, with some pride, 
“for meeting the destiny to which we are now 
understood to be self-devoted, 1 beg to report 
them. My eldest danghter attends at five ev ery 
morning in a neighbouring establishment, to 
acquire the process—if process it may be called 
—of milking cows. My younger children are 
instructed to observe, as closely as circumstances 
will permit, the habits of the pigs and poultry 
maintained in the poorer parts of this city: a 
pursuit from which they have, on two occasions, 
been brought home, within an inch of being run 
over. I have myself directed some attention, 
during the past weck, to the art of baking; and 
my son Wilkins has issued forth with a walking- 
stick and driven cattle, when permitted, by the 
rugged hirclings who had them in charge, 
render any voluntary service in that direction— 
which I regret to say, for the credit of onr 
nature, was not often; he being generally 
warned, with imprecations, to desist.” 

“All very right, indeed,” said my aunt en- 





Mr. Micawber was of 





couraginely. “ Mrs. Mlicawber has been. busy, 
too. T have no doubt.” 

*“ My dear madam,” returned Mrs. Micawber, 
with her business-like air, ** ] am free to confess, 
that 1 have not been actively engaged in pur- 
suits Immediately connected with cultivation or 
with stock, though well aware that both will 
claim my attention on a foreign shore. Such 
opportunities as I have been enabled to alienate 
from my domestic duties, 1 have devoted to 
corresponding at some length with my family. 
lor I own it seems to me, my dear Mr. Copper- 
held, saicdkaies. Alicawber,who always tell back 
on me, I suppose from old habit, to whomso- 
ever else she might address her discourse at 
starting, “that the time is come when the past 
should be buried in oblivion ; when my family 
should take Mr. Micawber by the hand, and 
Mr. Micawber should take my family by the 
hand; when the lion should he down with the 
lamb, and my family be on terms with Mr. 
Micawber.” 

I said 1 thought so too. 

This, at beast, 1s sthe deh. mye-dear Wty. 
Copperfield,” pursued Mrs. Micawber, “in which 
/ view the subject. When I lived at home with 
my papa and mamma, my papa was accustomed 
to ask, when any point was under discussion in 
our limited circle, * In what light does my Emma 
view the subject > ‘That my papa was too partial, 
I know; -still,.on such a point as the fmeid 
coldness which has ever subsisted between Mr. 
Micawber and my family, I necessarily have 
formed an opinion, delusive though it may be.” 

ee NOTbOUbte SO; Courses Voll ave: Ina an 
said my aunt. 

“Precisely 60,” assented’ Mrs. -Mvcawber. 
“ Now, I may be wrong in my conclusions ; it 
iscvery lkely:thatlams* bat niy individual ime 
pression is, that the gulf between my family and 
Mr, Micawber may be traced to an apprehen- 
sion, on the part of my family, that Mr. Micaw- 
ber would require pecuniary accommodation. I 
cannot help thinking,” said Mrs. Micawber, with 
an air of deep sagacity, “that there are members 
of my family who have been apprehensive that 
Mr. Micawber would solicit them for their 
names.—I do not mean to be conferred in 
Baptism upon our children, but to be inscribed 
on Bills of Exchange, and negotiated in the 
Money Market.” 

‘The look of penetration with which Mrs. Mi- 
cawber announced this discovery, as if no one 
had ever thought of it before, seemed rather to 
astonish my aunt, who abruptly replied, “ Well, 
ma'am, upon the whole, | shouldn’t wonder if 
you were night !” 





Nie \beawber bema mow con: the -eve-ok 
casting off the pecuniary shackles that have so 
long enthralled him,” said Mas. Micawber, ‘Sand 
of commencing a new career in & country where 
there is sufficient range for his abilities,—which, 
in my opinion, is exceedingly important; Mr. 
Micawber’s abilities peculiarly requiring space, 
—it seems tome that my family should signalise 
the occasion by coming forward. What | could 
wish to see, would be a meeting between Mr. 
Micawber and my family at a festive entertain- 
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ment, to be. given al any daiiily’s. expense; 
where Abe MicawDer's: Nealth: sand: sprosperity 
being proposed, by some leading member of my 
family, Mr. Micawber night have an opportunity 
of developing his views.” 

My dear,” said. Mr. Mlicawber, with some 
heat, ‘it may be better for me to state distinctly, 
at once, that if J were to develope my views to 
that assembled group, they would possibly be 
found of an offensive nature; my impression 
being that your family are, in the aggregate, im- 


SSG 


“THEY DREW HIM TO MY VERY FEET—INSENSIBLE—DEAD.” 


pertinent Snobs; and, in detail, unmitigated 
Ruffians,” 

“ Micawber,” said Mrs. Micawber, shaking 
her head, “no! You have never understood 
them, and they have never understood you.” 

Mr, Micawber coughed. 

“They have never understood you, Micaw- 
ber,’ said’ his-wife. “They may be incapable 
Of it. If so, that 1s> their amstortune: 1-can 
pity their misfortune.” 

“Tam extremely sorry, my dear Emma,” said 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 25. 








Mr. Micawber, relenting, “‘to have been betrayed 
into any expressions that might, even remotely, 
have the appearance of being strong expressions. 
All I would say, is, that Ican go abroad with- 
out your family coming forward to favour me,— 
in short, with a parting shove of their cold shoul- 
ders ; and that, upon the whole, I would rather 
leave England with such impetus as I possess, 
than derive any acceleration of it from that 
quarter, At the sametime, my dear, if they 


should condescend to reply to your communi- 
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cations — which our joint experience renders 
most improb: ar bes TE-trOm deo: lesa 
barrier to your wishes.” 

‘The matter being thus amicably settled, Mr. 
Aireawber gare Ais. Micawler his Leddy, <1niel? 
elancing at the heap of books and papers lying 
before ‘Traddles on the table, said they would 
leave us to ourselves ; which they ceremoniously 
dic. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, lean- 
ing back in his chair when they were gone, and 
looking at me with an affection that made his 
eyes red, and his hair all kinds of shapes, ‘I 
don't make any excuse for troubling you with 
business. because I know you are deeply inter- 
ested in iteand: if may divert. vour-thoughts. 
Aly dear boy, ID hope you are not worn out?” 

ST anicquice-myselt,” “sud ly alters -panse. 

“We have more cause to think of my aunt than 
of any one. You know how miuch she has done.” 

* Surely, surely,’ answered Traddles. 
can forget it!” 

“bot evensthatis nota said bo sone 
tne last fortnight, some new trouble has vexed 
hers and) she“has been im.and- out-of London 
every day. Several times she has gone out early, 
and been absent until evening. Last night, 
Traddles, with this jonmey before her, it was 
almost nidnight before she came home. You 
know what her consideration for others is. She 
will not tell me what has happened to distress 
hen, 

ALy aint,very pale, and with deep lnies: in 
her face, sat immovable, until I had finished ; 
when some stray tears found their way to her 
cheeks, and she put her hand on mine. 

“It’s nothing, Trot; it's nothing. ‘There will 
be no more of it. You shall know by-and-by. 
Now, Agnes, my dear, let us attend to these 
affairs,” 

“¥ must do Mr. Micawhber the justice to say,’ 
Traddles began, “ that although he would ap- 
pear not to have worked to any good account 
for himself, he is a most untiring man when he 
works for other people. I never saw such a 
fellow. Ifhe always goes on in the same way, 
he must be, virtually, about two hundred years 
old, at Present) “Phe heat ute: which he has 
been continually putting himself; and the dis- 
tracted and impetuous manner in which he has 
been diving, day and night, among papers and 
books 3 to say nothing of the imnicnse number 
of Ictters he has written me between this house 
and Mr. Wickficld’s, and often across the table 
when he has been sitting opposite, and might 
much more easily have spoken ; is quite extra- 
ordinary.” 
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“heres. Whe Dick. toe.” Sack Traddtes, 

Slee been gine wonders! .\s soon as he was 
released from overlooking Uriah Heep, whom 
he kept-in such charaeas “7 never saw excecded, 
he began to devote himself to Ar. Wickfield. 
And really his anxiety to be of use im the in- 
vestigations we have been making, and his real 
usefulness in extracting, and copying, and. fetch- 
ing, and carrying, have been quite stimulating 
LO. 

* Dick is-arvery remarkable anan,” exéloimed 
Myenibss anc aways std eawas: « «rot; 
you know it!” 

“Tain. happy to say, Moss Wickfield,” pur- 
sued Traddles, at once with great delicacy and 
with great earnestness, ‘that in your absence 
Mr. Wickfield has considerably improved. Re- 
lieved of the incubus that had fastened upon 
him for so long a time, and of the dreadful 
apprehensions under which he had lived, he ts 
hardly- the: same= person. 24 times, -even: ‘his 
Impaired power of concentrating his memory 
and attention on particular }.oints of business, 
lis recovered: itself: very anuchs: and he “has 
been able to assist us in making some things 
clear, that we should have found very difficult 
indeed, if not hopeless, without him. But what 
I have to do is to come to results; which are 

short cnough ; not to gossip on all the hopeful 
circumstances I have observed, or I shall never 
have done.” 

Tis natural manner and agreeable simplicity 
mace at transparent that he saidithis tout: us 
in good heart, and to enable Agnes to hear her 
father mentioned with greater confidence ; but 
it was not the less pleasant for that 

** Now, let me sce,” said Traddles,. looking 
among the papers on the table.  “ Having 
counted our junds, and reduced to order a 
creat mass of unintentional confusion in the 
first place, and of wilful confusion and falsifiea- 
tron an. the second. Wwe take i to-be-clear that 
Mr. Wickfield might now wind up his business, 
and his agency trust, and exhibit no deficiency 
oridenication whatever.” 

Ohno, thank idveavcn!” scricth cones, fervently: 

apt,’ said’. Fraddles  the- surmlus: that 
would be left as his means of support—and I 
suppose the house to be sold, even in saying 
this—would be so small, not exceeding in all 
probability some hundreds of pounds, that per- 
haps, Miss Wickfield, it would be best to con- 
sider whether he might not retain his agency of 
the estate to which he has $0 long been receiver. 
His friends might advise him you know ; 


*‘T believe he 


yy 4 
aunt. 


’ 


now 
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he is free. You yourself, Miss Wickfield— 
Copperfield—I-—” 

“ T have considered it, Trotwood,” said Agnes, 
looking to me, “and I feel that it ought not to 
be, and must not be; even on the recommenda- 
tion of a friend to whom [I am so grateful, and 
owe so much.” 

«JT will not say that I recommen it,” ob- 
served Traddles. ‘I think it mght to suggest 
it. - INounore?” 

“Tam happy to hear you say so,” answered 
Agnes steadily, ‘for it gives me hope, almost 
assurance, that, we inink «alike. “Dear Air 
Traddles, and dear ‘Trotwood, papa once free 
with honour, what could I wish for! 1 have 
always aspired, if I could have released him 
from the toils in which he was held, to render 
back some little portion of the love and care I 
owe him, and to devote my life to him. It has 
been, for years, the utmost height of my hopes. 
To take our future on myself, will be the next 
great happiness—the next to his release from 
all trust and responstbiltty—that I can know.” 

“ Have you thought how, Agnes?” 

“Qiten! Tan: not-alraid; dear Trotwood. 
I am certain of success. So many people know 
me here, and think kindly of me, that I am cer- 
tain. Don’t mistrust me. Our wants are not 
many. If I rent the dear old honse, and keep 
a school, I shall be useful and happy.” 

The? calm fervour -6f her. cheerful voice 
brought back so vividly, first the dear old house 
itself, and then my solitary home, that my 
heart was too full for speech. Traddles pre- 
tended for a little while to be busily looking 
among the papers. 

“ Next, Miss Trotwood,” said Traddles, “ that 
property of yours.” 

oWell st siched my amt, Ally lehavye 
fot torsay about: 1,15; that if it’s gone, 2 can 
bear its and.ap i's: not:cone,<. shalk be-elad 
fo.ger it backs” 

“Tt was originally, 1 think, eight thousand 
pounds, Consols?” said Vradcles. 

* Right !” replied my aunt. 

‘1 cant account. for more: thawhve,” said 
‘Yraddles, with an air of perplexity. 

“thousand, do you mean?” inquired my 
aunt, with uncommon composure, * or pounds?” 

* Five thousand pounds,” satd Traddles. 

<Te-was- all ‘there. was, teturied). my ane: 
“7 sold. three, myself. One I paid tor your 
articles, Trot, my «dear; and the other two I 
have by me. When I lost the rest, I thought 
it wise to say nothing about that sum, but to 
keep it secretly for a rainy day. I wanted to 
cee how you would come out of the trial, ‘Trot ; 
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and you came out nobly—persevering, _ self- 
reliant, selédenying! So did Pnek. Don't 
speak tome, tor” J. find: ay nerves: alittle 
shaken!” 

Nobody would have thought so, to see her 
sitting upright, with her arms folded ; but she 
hack wonderful sel/command. 

hen: ani scene hited? tacsiy.” ered? Tra: 
dies, beaming with joy, * that we have recovered 
(he arholemoney.” 

“Don’t congratulate me, anybody!” exclaimed 
my aunty,» “Whew sors” 

“Vou believed it had been misappropriated 
by Mr. Wickfield ?” said ‘Traddles. 

‘Or course: 1 whe, sad my aunt,“ and sas 
therefore easily silenced. Agnes, not a word !” 

And indeed,” said Traddles, “it svasi-sold, 
by virtue of the power of management he held 
from you; but I needn’t say by whom sold, or 
on whose actual signature. It was afterwards 
pretended to Mr. Wickfield, by that rascal,— 
and proved, too, by figures,—that he had pos- 
sessed himself of the money (on general instruc- 
tions, Ze said) to keep other deficiencies and 
difficulties from the light. Mr. Wickficld, being 
so weak and helpless in his hands as to pay 
you, afterwards, several sums of interest on a 
pretended principal which he knew did not exist, 
mde himself, unhappily, a party to the fraud.” 

“ And at last took the blame upon himself,” 
added my aunt ; “and wrote me a mad letter, 
charging himself with robbery, and wrong un- 
heard of. Upon which I paid him a visit early 
one morning, called for a candle, burnt the 
letter, and told him if he ever could right me 
and himself, to do it; and if he couldn't, to 
keep his own counsel for his daughter's sake.— 
If anybody speaks to me, Pl leave the house !” 

We all remained quiet; Agnes covering her 
face. 

“Wellany deartriend, sackmy aunt; altera 
pause, “‘and you have really extorte] the money 
back from him?” 

oAVinye ties ttehris., re cineck branes. eM 
Micawber had so completely hemmed him in, 
and was always ready with so many new points 
ifan old one failed, that he could not escape 
from us. A most remarkable circumstance is. 
that I really don’t think he grasped this sum 
even so much for the gratification cf his avarice, 
which was inordinate, as in the hatred he felt 
ior Copperfield. ife saul-so‘to me.olainly. He 
sud he would even have spent as much, to balk 
or injure Copperfield.” 

lad” gank any rainy ‘hnittiue her brows 
thoughtfully, and glancing at Agnes. ‘ And 
what’s become of him ?” 
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I don't know Ie I dt here,” a Dbrddlesa, Sir: Sicavber sare. lim for thevadvanees’ he 
swith his mother, who had been clamouri ne. | had—” 
and besceching, and disclosing, the whole time, {| * Well! ‘They must be paid,” said my aunt. 
son wenl away: by one: of the Londen an ight | “Ves, but I don't know when they maybe 


yach es, and I know no more about him: cx- 
ape what-diis 


lac 
audacious. 


malevolence to me at parung was 
IIe seemed to consider 
nivualy dees idebted oe wes. than, toe 
cawber; which I consider (as I told him) quite 
«x compliment,” 

Dp: vou- suppose 
dies : eases 

OR dear, ye s, ] shoul.l 

Sibalkeaee dis dice ik seriously, 
Heol Mave - eC] 
ollie ets 
ied 
CAST ORs 


Ahi 


he has any money, Vrad- 


think so,” he rephed 
©T should aay he 
setae good clea a ones Or 
{think you would find, Copperheld, 
a an opportunity of observing his 
that money would never keep that man 
gut ol inizchicgh =JLe is such an incarnate hypo- 
(mie that watever Of) ect. espursiies, ae anist 
pursue crookedly, Its his only compensation 
jor the outward restraints he puts upon himself. 
Sin: ays creeping along the ground to some small 
end © ir other, he will al ays S maynify every object 
in the way; and consequently will bate and 
suspect everybody that comes, in the most in- 
noecnt manner, between him and it. So, the 
crooked courses will become crookeder, at any 
moment, for the least reason or for none. — It’s 
only necessary to consider his history here,” said 
‘Travkigs: *toskinvow that” 

“ies: a monster -of neanness:! 
aunt. 

* Really I don’t know about that,” observed 
Traddles, thoughtfally, 9“ Many people can be 
very mean, w hen they give their minds bouts, 

* And now, touching Mr. Micawber,” said my 
aunt. 

ADE) really. cares U mighyhes, SHC rule 
must, once more, give Mr. Micawber high praise. 
But for his having been so patient and perse- 
vor’ for so longa ctime, we never eculi: lave 
hoped to do anything worth speaking of. And 
I think we ought to consider that Mr. Micawber 
did right, for right’s sake, when we reflect what 
terms he might have made with Urial Heep 
tiunoelf, for his silence.” 

Methiik-sOctoo, Sata i 

* Now, what would yoa give him ?” inquired 
wy aunt, 

“Ob! Defore you come to that,” said ‘Trad- 
Mes, ae: sltth ahisconcetede eam alrainl © 
thought it disereet to omit (not being able to 
carry everything before me) two points, in mak- 
ing this kiwless adjustment—for it’s perfectly 
lawless from beginning to end—of a difficult 
afta. “hese 1.0. Us: aid! so- forth, witch 


* said 


my 


himself 





proceeded on, or where they are,” rejoined 
Traddles, opening his eyes 3° and i anticipate, 
that, between this time and his departure, ioe 
Micawber will We “constantly arrested, or tikes 
In execuuion,” 

» Then: le must beconstantly setinee acain, 
and: taken. out-of execulion,” said) my aunt. 
* What's the amount altogether?” 

HAVA Ale Alicawber bas entered the trans- 
actions—he calls them transactions—with great 
form, 1 a book,” rejoined ‘Traddles, smiling ; 
‘and he makes the amount a hundred and three 
pounds, five.” 

‘Now, what shall we give him, that sum in- 
eluded” sad niy aunt, “CAghes, ny dear, 
youand I can talk about division of it afterwards. 
What should it be? Five hundred pounds ?” 

Upon this, Traddles and I both struck in at 
once. We both recommended a small sum in 
money, and the payment, without stipulation to 
Mr. Micawber, of the Uriah claims as they came 
in. We proposed that the family should have 
their passage and their outfit, and a hundred 
pounds; and that Mr. dlicawber’s arrangement 
for the repayment of the advances should be 
gravely entered into, as it might be wholesome 
for him to suppose himself under that responsi- 
bility. ‘To this, I added the suggestion, that I 
should give some explanation of his character 
and history to Mr. Peggotty, who [ knew could 
be relicch-oir sand that to Mr. Peggotty should 
be quietly entrusted the diseretion of advancing 
another hundred. I further proposed to interest 
Mr. Micawber in Mr. Peggotty, by confiding so 
much of Mr. Peggotty’s story to him as I might 
feel justified in relating, or might think expe- 
dient; and to endeavour to bring each of them 
to bear upon the other, for the common ad- 
vantage. We all entered warmly into these 
views; and I may mention at once, that the 
principals themselves did so, shortly afterwards, 
with perfeet good will and ha umony. 

Seeing that Traddles now glanced anxiously 
at my aunt again, J reminded lnm of the second 
and last pom to which he had adverted. 

“You and your aunt will excuse me, Copper- 
field, if I touch upon a_ painful theme, as I 
greatly fear I shall,” said ‘Traddles, hesitating ; 
“but I think it necessary to bring it to your 
recollection. On the day of Mr. Micawber’s 
memorable denunciation, a threatening allusion 
was made by Uriah Heep to your aunt’s— 
husband.” 
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My aunt, retaining her stiff position, and 
apparent composure, ‘assented with a nod. 
“Perhaps,” oliserved Traddles, *‘ it was mere 
purposeless impertinence ?” 
* No,’ returmed my aunt, 
“There was— pardon mc-—really such a 
person, and at all in his power?” hinted 
‘Lraddles. 
“Ves, my good frend,” said my aunt. 
Traddles, with aq perceptible lengthening of 
is face, explained that he had not been able to 
approach this subject; that it had shared the 
fate of Mr. Micawber’s liabilities, in not being 
comprehended in the terms he had made ; 
that we were no longer of any authority with 
Uriah, thee peand that if he could 
any of us, any injury or annoyance, 
he would. 
My aunt remained quiet; until again 
stray tears found their way to her cheeks. 
Ss Voucarecquite ateht,, “sie sarc, 
very thoughtful to mention it.” 
| “on i—or 
asked Traddles, 
“* Nothing,” said 
many times. Trot, my dear, 
bet us “have: iis; and: Nis. Nicawber back 
( nd don toany of you speak stormie2” With 
that she smoothed her dress, and sat, with her 
| upright carriage, looking at the door. 
| eAVGl. Mir. and irss Micawher !” saidsmy 
| aunt, when they entered. “We have been 
|, discussing your emigration, with many apologies 
| to you for keeping you out of the room so 
| jong; and [ll tell you what arrangements we 
|| propose.” 
! ‘These she explained to the unbounded satis- 
| faction of the family,—children and all being 
then present,—and so much to the awakening 


do: 11§,/0r 
no doubt 


some 
CTE was 


Coppertield—do 
gently. 


anything ?” 
Iny> faunt. oh thank: you 
a Warn threat! 


of Mr. Micawber’s punctual habits in the open- 
ing stage of ail bill transactions, that he could 
not be dissuaded from immediately rushing out, 
| in the highest spirits, to buy the stamps for his 
notes of ‘hand. But, his joy received a sudden 
check ; for with'n five minutes, he returned in 
the custody of a sheriff's officer, informing us, 
in a flood of tears, that all was lost. We, being 
quite prepared for this event, 
course a proceeding of Uriah Heep’s, soon paid 
the money; and in five minutes more Mr. 
Micawber was seated at the table, filling up the 
stamps with an expression of perfect joy, which 
only that congenial employment, or the making 
of punch, could impart in full completeness to 
his shining face. ‘To see him at work on the 
stamps, with the relish of an artist, touching 
them like pictures, looking at them sideways, 





which was of 
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taking Scene notes of dates and amounts in 


‘his pocket-book, and contemplating them when 


finished, with a high sense of their precious 
valne, was a: sicht indeed 
Now, ae dest thine our ery aloe Sire Ut 


oe allow me to advise you, a 
after silently observing him, ‘ 
occupation for evermore.” 

“Madam,” replied Mr. Micawber, ‘it is iny 
intention to register such a vow on the virgin 
page of the future. Mrs. Micawber will attest 
it. (Ltrust,”- said My Micawhbex,, solemnly, 
“that my son Wilkins will ever bear in mind, 
that he had infinitely better put his fist in the 
fire, than use it to handle the serpents that have 
poisoned the life-blood of his unhappy parent.” 
Deeply affected, and changed in a moment to 
the image of despair, Mr. Micawber regarded 
the serpents with a look of gloomy abhorrence 
(in which his late admiration of them was not 
quite subdued), folded them up, and put them 
in his pocket. 

This closed the proceedings of the evening. 
We were weary with sorrow and fatigue, and my 
aunt and. I were.to return to London om the 
morrow. It was arranged that the Micawhers 
shoul.t follow us, after effecting a sale of their 
coods to a broker; that Mr. Wickfield’s affairs 
should be brought to a settlement, with all con- 
venient speed, under the direction of Traddles ; 
and that Agnes should also come to London, 
pending those arrangements. We passed the 
night at the old house, which, 
presence of the Heeps, seemed purged of a 
disease ; and J lay in my old room, like a ship- 
wrecked wanderer come home. 

We went back next day to my aunt’s house—- 
not to mine; and when she and I sat alone, as 
of old, before going to bed, she said : 

‘Trot, do you ‘really wish to know what I 
have had upon my mind lately ?” 

‘“Tneeed L dlo,aunt. «Tf theré. ever avas sa 
time when I felt unwilling that you should have 
a sorrow or anxiety which I could not share, it 
is now.” 

* You have had sorrow enough, child,” said 
my aunt, affectionately, “without the addition 
of wy little miseries. I could have no other 
motive, Trot, in keeping anything from you.” 

ol know thatavell,” said I< 1 but tell. ame 
nowt: 

“Would you ride with me a little way to- 
morrow morning ?” asked my aunt. 

* Of course.” 

SAT mine,’ said she: 
dear,” 

At nine, accordingly, we went out in a little 


said my aunt, 
“"yS> kOcabypure that 


“ib tell, youtheny niy 


freed from the’ 
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Cero. Lic ieetnuspitls, ~ staining: hard sie 
the building was a plain vars. Vie “fiver 


obediente “ta a 
window, drove slowly 


reo nie any ink and oan 
motion of her hand at the 


ol owe folowing, 
on Uiicistand: ab now, Iron” satu ane 
aut “de isons ; 
~ Did he die in the hospital?” 
ae 
Site sat tinmovable beside: ines Bul, ageit I 


saw the Stay ie on-Heniace: 

“He Was Liere «nce beforo” Said 
presen ise Pbhe: Wwase ane a> lone 
shattered. broken man, these many years. 
he knew ae state in this last iHness, he asked 
teins tose forme, THe wis sory then, 
Ven Sete 

# Sir Acts ol io 

eA Pets 
Withee? 

~ tle «lred.the meh, before we 
terburys ail J, 

Aly aunt nodded, “iN O-cone cai darn. him 
How. Sie-gac.. “ht awasmevan threat” 

We drove avaye ont of town. to. the church. 
yard: at Hornsey. better dere thane ii ctle 
slrecis. sail tneaunis *lieswas bom here.” 

We alighted; and followed the plain coflin to 
a-cormert remciberarell, Avhere tie. Service was 
read consigming it to the dust. 

* Six-and-thirty ycars ago, this day. my dear,” 
Pac aunt.45 We Ww alked back to the clapet? 
“Twas marred. Coc forgive us all!” 

We took our seats in silence ; ; and so she sat 


my aunt 
time-—-a 
When 


oii 
Iwas with him a good deal after- 


> went to Can- 


besi.le me for a long time, holding my hand. 
Atrlenad snes saddunin buts mie: tears, anid 
said : 


“Ve was a fine-looking man when I married 
him, Trot-—and he was sadly changed !” 

It did not Jast long. After the relief of tears, 
she soon became composed, and even cheerful. 
iler nerves: were a litle shaken, she. ard; 
she would tot haye-civem way toil. “God “for- 
ceive us all! 

So we role back to her little cottage at Lhgh- 
gate, where we found the following short note, 
which had arrived by that morning’s post from 
ALY. Micaw per: 

“ Canterbury, 
> Triclay 
“My dear Aladam, and Copperfield, 

“The fair land of promise lately looming 
on the horizon is again enveloped in impene- 
trable am:ets, and for ever withdrawn from the 
eyes of a drifting wretch whose Doom ts sealed ! 


| 








* anne Wits hes jheeho assieds tia. “this 
Teves SLi AS Ourt or anes oe at West- 
nunster), in another cause of Pie EP aie wi nine 
and the defencant ta that cauee is the prey of 


tne chery Ieiving aoe jurisdiction in this 
bathwick: 
‘Now's the dav, and now's the hour, 


See the front of boitle lower. 
“ee approach proud EbWakb's power—- 
€ ha uns and slavery !? 


Consigned to which, and to a speedy end (for 
mental torture is wot supportable beyond a cer- 
tain point, and that point Liteel Thave attained), 
my course is tun. Bless you, bless you! Some 
future traveller, visiting, from motives of curio- 
sity, not unmingled, let us hope. with sy mpathy, 
the place of coniinement allotted to debtors in 
thisseity, may, and J trust will, Ponder, as: he 
traces on its wall inscribed with a rusty nail, 
Lhe obseure initials 
Oooo lide: 
“PS. bré-open this to say that our comnion 

friend, Mv. Thomas Traddles (who has not yet 
left us. and is looking extremely well), has paid 
the debt and costs, in the noble name of Miss 
‘Protwoed sand that TiyseiPanck taniny “ane: at 
the height of earthly bliss.” 
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NOW approach an event in my life, 
so indchble, so awful, so bound by 
an infinite variety of ties to all that 
f_ has pree ccdcd it, in these pages, that, 
8 from the beginning of my narrative, 

Idave seen: at-erowmie: larger and 
largeras I adv anced, likeva reat tow er 
i a splaing and throwing its fore cast 
even on the incidents of my childish 






shadow 
days. 

Vor years after it occurred, I dreamed of it 
often. Ihave started up so vividly impressed 
by it. that its fury has yet seemed raging in my 
quict room, in the sul] night. I dream of it 
sometimes, though at lengthened and uncertain 
intervals, to this hour. T have an association 
butween it and a stormy wind, or the lightest 
wwention of a sea-shore, as strong as any of 
which my mind is conscious. As plainly as I 
behold what happened, 1 will try to write it 
down. I do notrecall it, but see it done ; for 
it happens again before me. 

The time ‘Urawing on rapidly for the sailing 














of the emigrant ship, my good old nurse (almost 
broken-hearted for me, when we first met) came 
up to London. 1 was constantly with her, and 
her brother. and the Micawbers (they being very 
much together) ; but I’mily I never saw. 

One evening when the time was close at hand, 
Twas alone with- Peesoty: ancl her lrother. 
Our conversation tumed on Ham. She de- 
scribed to us how tenderly he had taken leave of 
her, and how mantully and quietly he had borne 
himself, Most of all, of late, when she believed 
he was most tried. It was a subject of which 
the affectionate creature never tired ; and our 
interest in hearing the many examples which 
she, who was so much with him, had to relate, 
was equal to hers in relating them. 

My aunt and I were at that time vacating the 
two cottages at Highgate; I intending to go 
abroad, and she to return to her house at Dover. 
We hada temporary lodzing in Covent Garden. 
As I walked home to it, after this evening’s con- 
yersation, reflecting on what had passed between 
Ham and myself when Twas last at Yarmouth, 
T wavered in the original purpose I had formed 
of leaving a letter for Emily when I should take 
leave.of ‘her uncle: on. boar) the. ship,and 
thonght it would be better to write to her now. 
She might desire, I thonght, after receiving my 
communication, to send some parting word by 
me to her unhappy lover. I ought to give her 
the opportunity. 

I therefore sat down in my room, before 
going to bed, and wrote to her. IJ told her that 
{ had seen him, and that he had requested me 
totell her whatd ‘havevalready smitten ani ats 
place in these sheets. I faithfully repeated it. I 
had no need to enlarge upon it, if I had had the 
right. Its deep fidelity and goodness were not 
to be adorned by me or any man, I left it out 
to be sent round in the morning; with a line to 
Mr. Peggotty, requesting him to give it to her ; 
and went to bed at day-break. 

Db awas sveaker thai. 1. -knew thens. and, not 
falling asleep until the sun was up, lay late, and 
unrefreshed, next day. Lavas. roused by the 
silent presence of my aunt at my bedside. I 
felt it in my sleep, as I suppose we all do feel 
such things. 

“Trot, my dear,” she said, when I opened my 
eyes, “ I couldn't make up my mind to disturb 
you._Alr) Peoeotty is heres Shall ‘he comeup?” 

I replied yes, and he soon appenred. 

“ONTas'y Davy,” he said, when we had’ shaken 
hands, 1 stv. Emly yor letter, sirgand she 
writ this heer; and begged of me fur to ask you 
to read it, and if you sce no hurt in’t, to be so 
kind as take charge on't.” 
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a ae you eat Hee Peecicred 
He nodded sorrowfully. I opened it, and read 
as follows: 


“JT have got your message. Oh, what can I wnite, to 
thank you for your good and blessed Lindness to me! 

“ | have put the words close to my heart. f shall keep 
them till 1 dic. They are sharp thorns, but they are 
such comfort. { have prayed over them, oh, J have 
prayed so much, When I find what you are, and what 
uncle is, I think what God must be, and can ery to him. 

“ Good-bye for ever. Now, my dear, my friend, good- 
bye for ever in this world. In another world, if L am for- 
given, LT may wake a child, and come to you. All thanks 
and blessings. VFarewell, evermore.” 


This, blotted with tears, was the letter. 

Nay I tell her sas-youdoeh’tasee: no: hurt 
in tance as you lh be so: kind: as: takes charge 
on tobias’: Davy? > said-Mir: -Peseotty, when 
hadiareacd it; 

“ Unquestionably,” 
ing—” 

Ves. Nasi Davy 2” 

“Tan thinking, said 1,“ that. Wl eo dows 
again to Yarmouth. ‘There’s time, and to spare, 
for me to go and come back before the ship 
sails. My mind is constantly running on him, 
in his solitude; to put this letter of her writ- 
ing in his hand at this time, and to enable 
you to tell her, in the moment of parting, 
that he has got it, will be a kindness to both 
of them. I solemnly accepted his commission, 
dear good fellow, and cannot discharge it too 
completely. The journey is nothing to me. I 
am restless, and shall be better in motion. Vl 
go down to- mnght.” 

Though he anxiously endeavoured to dissuade 
me, I saw that he was of my mind; and this, if 
I had required to be confirmed in my inten- 
tion, would have had the effect. He went 
round to the coach-office, at my request, and 
took the box-seat for me on the mail. In the 
evening I started, by that conveyance, down the 
road I had trav ersed under so many vicissi- 
tudes. 

“Don’t you think that,” I asked the coach- 
man, in the first stage out of London, “a very 
remarkable sky? I don’t remember to have 
seen one likei” 

“Nor I—not equal to it,” he rephed. “ That’s 
wind, sir. There'll be mischief done at sea, I 
expect, before long.” 

It was a murky confusion—here and there 
blotted witha colour like the. colour sof the 
smoke from damp fucl—of flying clouds tossed 
up into most remarkable heaps, suggesting 
greater heights in the clouds than there were 
depths below them to the bottom of the deepest 


said I—“ but I am think- 
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hollows in the earth. through which the wild 
moon seemed to plunge headlong, as if. in a 
dread disturbance of the laws of nature, she had 
lost her way and were fnghtened. There had 
been a wind all days cand at savas rising then, 
with an extraordinary great sound. In another 
hour it had much increased, and the sky was 
more overcast, and it blew hard. 

But. as the night advanced, the clouds closing 
in and densely overspreading the whole sky, 
then very dark, it came on to blow, harder and 
harder. Jt still increased, until our horses could 
scarcely face the wind. Many times, in the 
dark part of the night (it was then late in Sep- 
teniber, when the nichts were not short); the 
leaders turned about, or came to a dead stop ; 
and wewere often in serious apprehension that the 
coach would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of 
rain came up before this storm lke showers of 
steel; and:at those:times,avhen there was any 
shelter of trees or lee walls to be got, we were 
fain to stop, in a sheer impossibility of con- 
tinuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and 
harder. I had been in Yarmouth when the sea- 
men said it blew great guns, but I had never 
known the like of this, or anything approaching 
to it. We came to Ipswich—very late, having 
had to fight every inch of ground since we were 
ten miles out of London: and found a cluster 
of people in the market place, who had risen 
from their beds in the night, fearful of falling 
chimneys. Some of these, congregating about 
the inn-yard while we chanyed horses, told us of 
great sheets of lead having been ripped off a high 
church-tower, and flung into a bye street, which 
they then blocked up. Others had to tell of 
country people, coming in from neighbouring 
villages, who had seen great trees lying torn out 
of the earth, and whole ricks seattered about the 
roads and fields. Still, there was no abatement 
in the storm, but it blew harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the 
sea, from which this mighty wind was blowing 
dead on shore, its force became more and more 
terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its spray 
was on our lips, and showered salt rain upon us. 
The water was out, over miles and miles of the 
flat country adjacent to Yarmouth; and every 
sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and had its 
Stress of litle breakers setting heavily towards 
us. When we came within sight of the sea, the 
waves on the horizon, eanght at intervals above 
the rolling abyss, were like glimpses of another 
shore with towers and buildings. When at last 
we got into the town, the people came out to 
their doors, all aslant, and with streaming hair, 
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making a wonder of the mail that had come 
through such a night. 

T put up at the old inn, and went down to 
look at the sea; staggering along the street, 
which was strewn with sand and seaweed, and 
with flying blotches of sea-foam ; afraid of falling 
slates and tiles; and holding by people I met 
at angry corners. Coming near the beach I 
saw, not only the boatmen, but half the people 
of the town, lurking behind buildings; some, 
now and then braving the fury of the storrn to 
look away to sea, and blown sheer out of their 
course In trying to get zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing 
women, whose husbands were away in herring 
or oyster boats, which there was too much 
reason to think might have foundered before 
they could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled 
old sailors were among the people, shaking their 
heads as they looked from water to sky, and 
muttering to one another; shipowners, excited 
and uneasy; children nuddling together, and 
peering into older faces; even stout mariners, 
disturbed and anxious, levelling their glasses at 
the sea from behind places of shelter, as if they 
were surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find 
sufficient pause to look at it, in the agitation of 
the blinding wind, the flying stones and_ sand, 
and the awful noise, confounded me. As the 
high watery walls came rolling in, and, at their 
highest, tumbled into surf, they looked as if the 
least would engulf the town. As the receding 
wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed 
to scoop out deep caves in the beach, as if its pur- 
pose were to undermine the earth. When some 
white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed 
themselves to pieces before they reached the land, 
every fragment of the late whole seemed possessed 
by the full might of its wrath, rushing to be 
cathered to the composition of another monster. 
Undulating Ills were changed to valleys, un- 
dulating valleys (with a solitary storm-bird some- 
times skimming through them) were lifted up to 
hills ; masses of water shivered and shook the 
beach with a booming sound; every shape 
tumultuously rolled on, as soon as made, to 
change its shape and place, and beat another 
shape and place away; the ideal shore on the 
horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose and 
fell; the clouds flew fast and thick ; I: seemed 
to see a rending and upheaying of all nature. 

Not finding Ham among the people whom 
this memorable wind—for it is still remembered 
down there as the greatest ever known to blow 
upon that coast—had brought together, I nade 
my way to his house. It was shut ; and as no 
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One answered to my knocking, I went by back 
Ways: ancl Shve-lanes,. tothe qatd. where “he 
worked. I learned, there, that he had gone to 
Lowestoft, to mect some sudden exigency of 
ship-repairing in which his skill was required ; 
but that he would be back to-morrow morning, 
in good time. 

I went back to the inn; and when I had 
washed and dressed, and tried to sleep, but in 
vain, it was five o’clock in the afternoon. I had 
not sat five minutes by the cofice-room fire, 
when the waiter coming to stir it, as an excuse 








for talking, told me that two colliers had gone 
down, with all hands, a few miles away; and 
that some other ships had been seen labouring 
hard in the Roads, and trying, in great distress, 
to keep off shore. Mercy on them, and on all 
poor sailors, satd he, if we had another night 
like the last! 

I was very much depressed in spirits; very 
solitary ; and felt an uneasiness in Ham’s not 
being there, disproportionate to the occasion. 
I was seriously affected, without knowing how 
much, by late events; and my long exposure to 
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‘““Y FOUND MR. MICAWPBER SITTING IN A CORNER, LOOKING DARKLY AT THE SHERIFF’S OFFICER 
WHO HAD EFFECTED THE CAPTURE.” 


the fierce wind had confused me. There was | without any effort of my volition, with my 


that jumble in my thoughts and recollections, 
that I had lost the clear arrangement of time 
and distance. Thus, if I had gone out into the 
town, I should not have been surprised, I think, 
to encounter some one who I knew must be 
then in London. So to speak, there was in 
these respects a curious inattention in my mind. 
Yet it was busy, too, with all the remembrances 
the place naturally awakened ; and they were 
particularly distinet and vivid. 

In this. state, the waiter’s dismal intelligence 
about the ships immediately connected itself, 


uneasiness about Ham. I was persuaded that 
I had an apprehension of his returning from 
Lowestoft by sea, and being lost. This grew 
so strong with me, that I resolved to go back to 
the yard before I took my dinner, and ask the 
boat-builder if he thought his attempting to 
return by sea at all likely? If he gave me the 
least reason to think so, I would go over to 
Lowestoft and prevent it by bringing him with 
me. 

I hastily ordered my dinner, and went back 
to the yard. I was none too soon; for the 
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boat-buildler. with Ss -limtemi ii lis Raa was 
lockin’ tnévargots. aie autre uagheuavhen 


T asked iim the question. and said there was no 
fear: n>» man in his senses. or out of them, 
WOU pe GI Mosier Witt least oball 
LamoPesrearty who ee been born to seafaring. 

So sensible of this, beforehand. that I had 
really felt ashamed of doing what I was never- 
theless impetled to do, T went back to the inn, 
Te such asvined coull mise) think at awas visi 
‘The howl and roar, the rattling of the doors and 
windows, the rambling in the chimneys, the 

apparent rocking or the ver ‘y house that shel- 
tered me. and the prodigious tumult of the sea, 
were more fearful than in the morning. but 
there was now a great darkness besides ; and 
that invested the storm with new terrors, real 
and fancitul. 

L-coukl not eat. Icould ‘notsit ‘still, 1 could 
not continue stealfact to anything. Something 
within me, faintly answering to the storm with- 
out, tossed up the depths of my memory, and 
idle a tunimlt an thems ~ Veton allsihe hoy 
of 1ny thoughts, wild running with the thunder- 
Ing sea, —the storm cnd ay uneasiness regard- 
ing Ham, were always in the foreground. 

“My dinner went away almost untasted, and I 
tried to refresh myself with a glass or two of 
wine. Jn vain, I fell into a dull slumber before 
the fire, without losmg my consciousness, either 
of the uproar out of doors, or of the place in 
whch IT was. Both became overshadowed by a 
new and indefinable horror; and when I awoke 
—or rather when I shook off the lethargy that 
bound me in my chair—my whole frame thrilled 
with objectless and unintelligible fear. 

Y walked to and _ fro, tried to read an old 
gazetteer, listened to the awful noises: looked at 
faces, scenes, and figures in the fire. eV length, 
the steady ticking of the undisturbed clock on 
the wall, tormented me to that degree that I 
tesolved to go to bed. 

It was reassuring, on such a night. to be told 
that some of the inn-servants hac] acrcutl together 
to sit up until morning. Twent to bed, exceed- 
ingly weary and heavy: but, on my lying down, 
all such sensations vanished. as if by magic, and 
Y was broad awake. with every sense refined. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind 
and water; imagining, now, that i heard shrieks 
Out at sea; now, that I distinctly heard the 
firing of sic enal suns; and now, the fall of houses 
In the town, I vot up, several (aes and looked 
out, but conld sce nothing, except the reflection 
in the window-panes of the faint candle I had 
left burning, and of my own haggard face look- 


mot 
ing in at me from the black void. 
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At eneine my restlessness attained to such a 
pitch, t that I hinried on my clothes, and went 
downstairs. Inthe dare shite, where 
dimly saw bacon and ropes of oniuns hanging 
from the beams, the watchers were clustered 
together, in various attitudes, about a table, pur- 
posely moved eway from the great chimney, and 
brought near the door, A pretty girl, who had 
her cars stopped with her apron, and her eyes 
upon the dvor, screamed when | appeared, sup- 
posing me to be 2 a but the others had 
more preseace of mind, and were glad of an 
addition to their company. One man, referring 
to the topic they had been discussing, asked me 
whether I thought the souls of the collier-crews 
who had gone down, were out in the storm ? 

TP yemtaimed there, I dare say; avo: hours. 
Once, I opened ihe yard-gate, and looked into 
the empty street. The sand, the seaweed, and 
the flakes of foam, were driving by, and I was 
obliged to call for assistance beore 1 could shut 
the gate again, and make it fast against the 
wind, 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary cham- 
her, when lat Jencth returned touts but DE avas 
tired now, and, getting into bed again, fell—off a 
tower and down a precipice—into the depths of 
sleep. J have an impression that for a long 
time, though I dreamed of being elsewhere and 
in a variety of scencs, it was always blowing in 
iny dream. At length, I lost that feeble hold 
upon. reality, ancl. was: ngaced: with. two: dear 
friends, but who they were I don’t know, at the 
siege of some town in a roar of cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and 
incessant, that I could not hear something I 
much desired to hear, until] I made a great exer- 
tion and awoke. It was broad day—eight cr 
nine o'clock; the storm raging, in leu of the 
batteries ; and some one knocking and calling 
at my door. 

SON Hat iste Maller?” 

Pee neh” CO TOnG Wank? 

I sprung out of bed, and asked what wreck ? 

* A schooner, from Spain er Portugal, lade 
with fruit and wine. Make haste, sir, if you 
want to see her! It’s thonght, down on the 
beach, shell go to pieces every moment.” 

The excited voice went clamouring along the 
stairease ; and I wrapped myself in my clothes 
as quick ly as I could, and ram into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all 
running in one direction, to the beach. Tran 
the same way, outstripping a good many, and 
soon came facing the wild sea. 

The wind might by this time have lulled 
little, though not more sensibly than if the can- 





I cried. 
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f, had been diminished 
guns out of 


nonading I had dreamed of 
bye tlie ‘silencing of half-a-dozen 
hundreds. But, the sea, having upon it the 
additional agitation of the whole night, was in- 
bnitelyanore: teniie thanewhen L hoad seen: at 
last. Every appearance it had then presented, 
bore the expression of being saeded: and the 
height to which the breakess rose, and, looking 
over one another, bore one another downy, andl 
rolled in, in interminable hosts, was most ap- 
palling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind 
and waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeak- 
able confusion. and iy first breathless cfiorts to 
stand against the weather, I was so confused 
that I looked out to sea for the wreck, and saw 
nothing but the foaming heads of the great 
waves. A half-dressed boatman, standing next 
me, pomted with his bare arm (a tattooed arrow 
on it, pointing in the same direction) to the 
left;. Then, Ovcreat heavenys saw ity close «in 
upon us! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight 
feet from the deck, and lay over the side, en- 





tangled tiva-niaze of sail and riesine >and all 
that ruin, as the ship rolled and beat—which 


she did without a moment's pause, and witha 
violence quite inconcetvable—beat the side as if 
it would stave it in. Some efforts were even 
then being made, to cut this portion of the 
wreck away ; for, as the ship, which was broad- 
side on, turned towards us in her rolling, I 
plainly descried her people at work with axes, 
especially one active figure with long curling 
hair, conspicuous among the rest. But, a great 
cry, which was audible even above the wind and 
water, rose from the shore at this moment; the 
sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, made a 
élean breven, and’ camied “mien, “spars, “casks, 
planks, bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into the 
boiling surge, 

The second mast was yet standing, with the 
rags. Of 2 rent sail, and a wild confusion. of 
broken cordage flapping to and fro. The ship 
had struck once, the same boatman hoarsely 
said in my ear, and then lifted in and struck 
again. I understood him to add that she was 
parting amidships, and I could readily suppose 
so, for the rolling and beating were too tre- 
mendous for any human work to suffer long. 
AS he spoke, there: was: another create, “of 
pity from the beach; four men arose with the 
wreck out of the deep, clinging to the rigging of 
the remaining mast ; uppermost, the active 
figure with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship 
rolled: and: dashed, like a-despérate. creature 
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driven mad, now showing us the whole sweep 
of her deck, as she turned on her beam-ends 
towards the shore, now nothing but her keel, as 
she sprung wildly over and turned towards the 


sea, the bell rane; and its sound. the knell of 
those unhappy men, was borne towards us on 
the’ wind, aim ave lost: her, “and agai ‘she 
tose. —-Cwowunmn swvwereceone.-. “hhe awony on 
shore increased. Men vroaned, and clasped 
their hands ; women shricke:!, and turned away 
then tnees: "Some “ran: wildly ip. ancl alown 


along the beach, crying for help where no help 
could be. I found myself one of these, franti- 
cally imploring a knot of sailors whom I knew, 
not to let those two lost creatures perish before 
Ounces; 

They were makine-ont to. ame, in an afitated 
way—I dont know how, for the little I could 
hear I was scarcely composed enough to under- 
stand—that the hfe-boat had been bravely 
manned an hour ago, oe could do nothing ; 
and that as no man would be so desperate as to 
attempt to wade off with a rope, and establish 2 
communication with the shore, there was 
nothing left to try ; when I noticed that some 
new sensation moved the people on the beach, 
and saw them part, and Ham come breaking 
through them to the front. ' 

J tan’ to: him—as well-as I know, ‘to repeat 
my appeal for help. But, distracted though I 
was, by a sight so new to me and terrible, the 
determination in his face, and his look, out to 
sea—exactly the same look as I remembered in 
connection with the morning after Emily’s flight 
—awoke me toa knowledge of his danger. I 
held him back with both arms; and implored 
the men with whom I had been speaking, not 
to listen to him, not to do murder, not to let 
lnm stir from off that sand ! 

Another ery arose on shore ; and looking to 
the wreck, we saw the cruel sail, with blow on 
blow, beat off the lower of the two men, and fly 
up in triumph round the active figure left alone 
upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such deter- 
mination as that of the calmly desperate man 
who was already accustomed to lead half the 
people present, I might as hopefully have en- 
treated the wind. “‘Mas’r Davy.” he said, 
cheerily grasping me by both hands, “if my 
time is come, ’us come. If ‘tan’t, Vl bide it. 
Lord above bless you, and bless all! Mates, 
make me ready! I'm a going off!” 

I was swept away, but ‘not ‘unkindly, to some 
distance, where the people around me made me 
stay ; urging, 2s 1 confusedly perceived, that he 
was bent on going, with help or without, and 
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that I should endanger the precautions for his 
safety by troubling those with whom they 
rested. I don't know what I answered, or what 
they rejoined ; but, I saw hurry on the beach, 
and men running with ropes from a capstan 
that was there. and penetrating into a circle of 
figures that hid him trom me. Then f saw him 
standing alone. in a seaman’s frock and trou- 
sers: a rope in his hand, or slung to his wrist : 
another round his body: and several of the 
best men holding, at a Hhittle distance, to the 
latter, which he laid out himself, slack upon the 
shore, at his feet. 

The wreck. even to my unpractised eye, was 
breaking up. 1 saw that she was parting in the 
middle, and that the life of the sohtary man 
upon the mast hung by a thread. Sill. te 
clung to it. He hada singular red cap on— 
not like a sailor's cap, but of a finer colour; 
and as the few yielding planks between him and 
destruction rolled and bulged, and his anticipa- 
tive death-knell rung, he was seen by all of us 
to wave it. I saw him do it now, and thought 
I was going distracted, when his action brought 
an old remembrance to my mind of a once dear 
friend. 

Ham watched the sea. standing alone, with 
the silence of suspended breath behind him, 
and the storm before, until there was a greac 
retiring wave, when, with a backward glance at 
those who held the rope which was made fast 
round his body, he dashed in after it, and in a 
moment was buffeting with the water; rising 
with the hills, falling with the valleys, lost be- 
neath the foam; then drawn again to land. 
They hauled in hastily. 

He was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from 
where I stood; but he took no thought of that. 
He seemed hurriedly to give them some dirce- 
tions for leaving him more free—or so I judged 
from the motion of his arm—and was gone as 
before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with 
the hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath 
the rugged foam, borne in towards the shore, 
borne on towards the ship, striving hard and 
valiantly. ‘The distance was nothing, but the 
power of the sea and wind made the strife 
deadly. At length he neared the wreck. He 
was so near, that with one more of his vigorous 
strokes he would be clinging to it, when a high, 
ereen, vast hill-side of water, moving on shore- 
ward, from beyond the ship, he seemed to leap 
up into it with a mighty bound, and the ship 
was gone! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as 
if a mere cask had been broken, in running to 
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the spot where they were hauling in. Con- 
sternation was im every iace, “Chey drew ‘him 
to my very feet—insensible—dead. He was 





carried to the nearest house ; and, no one pre- 
venting me now, I remained near him, busy, 
while every means of restoration was. tried ; 
but he had been beaten to death by the great 
wave, and his generous heart was stilled for 
ever: 

Ws 1 Sat “beside the bed. avhea nope: sas 
abandoned and all was done, a fisherman, who 
had known me when Emily and I were children, 
and ever since, whispered my name at the door. 

Sir,” said. be, with ‘tears starting “to: his 
weather-beaten face, which, with his trembling 
lips, was ashy pale, ‘will you come over 
yoncler?: 

The old remembrance that had been recalled 
to me, was in his look. I asked him, terror- 
stricken, leaning on the arm he held out to sup- 
port me: 

“ Flas a body come ashore?” 

Hesid 2 cs," 

“Do Linow ite! Juasked: then. 

He answered nothing. 

But hie. ded! me*to “the sshore. uindon. that 
part of it where she and I had looked for shells, 
two children—on that part of it where some 
lighter fragments of the old boat, blown down 
last night, had been scattered by the wind— 
among the ruins of the home he had wronged— 
I saw him lying with his head upon his arm, as 
I had often seen him le at school. 
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TUE NEW WOUND, AND THE OLD. 


Wi eo need, O Steerforth, to have said, 
} when we last spoke together, in that 
‘ 





I hour which I so little deemed to be 
32a Gwy our parting hour—no need to have 
fs -) «83 said, “ Think of me at my best!” I 
i } had done that ever; and could I change 
“24 now, looking on this sight! 
: They brought a hand-bier, and_ laid 
him on it, and covered him with a flag, and 
took him up and bore him on_ towards the 
houses. Al the men who carried him had 
known him, and gone sailing with him, and seen 
him merry and bold. ‘They carried him through 
the wild roar, a hush in the midst of all the 
tumult; and took him to the cottage where 
Death was already. 

But, when they set the bier down on the 
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threshold, they looked at one another, and at 
me, and whispered. [knew why. They felt as 
if it were not right to lay him down in the same 
quiet room. 

We went into the town, and took our burden 
to the inn. So soon as ] could at all collect my 
thoughts, I sent for Joram, and begged him to 
provide me a conveyance in which it could be 
got to London in the night. I knew that the 
care of it, and the hard duty of preparing his 
mother to receive it, could only rest with me; 
and, Lavasansious’ to -dischargé. that. duty as 
faithfully as I could, 

Ichose the night for the journey, that there 
might be less curtosity when I left the town. 
But, although it was nearly midnight when I 
came out of the yard in a chaise, followed by 
what [ had in charge, there were many people 
waiting. At intervals, along the town, and even 
a little way out upon the road, I saw more; but 
at TIength only the bleak might and the open 
country were around me, and the ashes of my 
youthful friendship. 

Upon a mellow autumn day, about noon, 
when the ground was perfumed by fallen leaves, 
and many more, in beautiful tints of yellow, red, 
and brown, yet hung upon the trees, through 
which the sun was shining, I arrived at High- 
gate. I walked the last mile, thinking as I went 
along of what I had to do; and left the carriage 
that had followed me all through the night, 
awaiting orders to advance. 

The house, when I came up to it, looked just 
the same. Not a blind was raised: no sign of 
life was in the dull paved court, with its covered 
way leading to the disused door. The wind had 


‘quite gone down, and nothing moved. 


I had not, at first, the courage to ring at the 
gate; and when I did ring, my errand seemed 
to me to be expressed in the very sound of the 
bell. The little parlour-maid came out, with the 
key in her hand; and looking earnestly at me 
as she unlocked the gate, said: 

[bee your pardon.ssir. 2re-youtl” 

“ Thave been much agitated, and am fatigued.” 

* Ts anything the matter, sir?—Mr. James ?—’ 

* Hush!” said I. ‘Yes, something has hap- 
pened, that I have to break to Mrs. Steerforth. 
She-is.at- homer” 

The girl anxiously replied that her mistress 
was Very suldonr out now, even ina, carriage ; 
that she kept her room; that she saw no com- 
pany, but would sce me. Her mistress was up, 
she said, and Miss Dartle was with her. What 
message should she take up-stairs ? 

Giving her a strict charge to be careful of her 
manner, and only to carry in my card and say I 





waited, I sat down in the drawing-room (which 
we had now reached) until she should come 
back. [ts former pleasant air of occupation was 
gone, and the shutters were half closed. The 
harp had not been used for many and many a 
day, His jneture, as a, boy, wasethere. “The 
cabinet in which his mother had kept his letters 
was there. I wondered if she ever read them 
now; if she would ever read them more! 

The house was so still, that I heard the girl's 
light step up-stairs. On her return, she brought 
a; inessaee; ta: the effect ‘that “Mrs... Steerforth 
was an invalid and could not come down; but, 
that if IT would excuse her being in her chamber, 
she would Le glad to see me. In a few moments 
I stood before her. 

Shesvasiin his:rooms notimher owe  Licit, 
of course, that she had taken to occupy it, in 
remembrance of him; and that the many tokens 
of his old sports and accomplishments, by which 
she was surrounded, remained there, just as he 
had left them, for the same reason. She mur- 
mured, however, even in her reception of me, 
that she was out of her own chamber because 
Its aspect was unsuited to her infirmity; and 
with her stately look repelled the least suspicion 
of the truth. 

At her chair, as usual, was Rosa Dartle. From 
the first moment of her dark eyes resting on me, 
I saw she knew I was the bearer of evil tidings. 
The scar sprung into view that instant. She 
withdrew herself a step behind the chair, to 
keep her own face out of Mrs. Steerforth’s ob- 
servation ; and scrutinised me with a piercing 
gaze that never faltered, never shrunk. 

“ T am sorry to observe you are In mourning, 
sir,” said Mrs. Steerforth. 

“Tam unhappily a widower,” said I. 

“You. are very young to know so creat a 
loss,” she returned, ‘‘I am grieved to hear it. 
Pamvereved to hear it. I-hope. Time wvill) be 
good to you.” 

“T hope Time,” said I, looking at her, “ will 
be good to all of us. Dear Mrs. Steerforth, we 
must all trust to that, in our heaviest musfor- 
ties.” 

The earnestness of my manner, and the tears 
in my eyes, alarmed her. ‘The whole course of 
her thoughts appeared to stop, and change. 

I tried to command my voice in gently say- 
ing his name, but it trembled. She repeated it 
to herself, two or three times, in a low tone. 
Then, addressing me, she said, with cnfurced 
calmness . 

* My son is if.” 

ee Wem alls” 

* Vou-have-seen tim” 
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{could nor Sav Ves, 1 could snot ‘say No: 
She shzhtly turned her head towards the spot 
where Kosa Marde had heen Standing cat lier 
elbow. and in that moment 1] sail, by the motion 
Of ives; 40 Rosas Wea” 

Vhat Mrs. Steerforth might not be induced to 
look behind her, and read, plainly written, what 
she was aot vet prepared ta knew, 1 inet, der 
look ajiuckly:: but. 1 hath seem Iyvosa Dartle 
throw her hands up in the air with vehemence 
of despair and horror, and then clesp them on 
her tices 

Phe handsome lJady—so lke, O so like !— 
regarded me with a fixed look, and put her 
hand 167 her torehcad. i besouehs, ner to- be 
calm and repate ere to. bear awhat Thad ‘to 
tell; but I should rather have entreated her to 
weep, for she sat like a stone figure. 

Pod hein eas last hese i ctaltencel, “S\liss 
Dartle told-me he was ‘sailing bere ard. there: 
The night before last was a dreadful one at sea. 
if he were-at sea. that-miaht, and near a. «anger: 
ous coast, as it is said he was; and if the vessel 
that was seen should really be the ship which—” 
( Wosae* said: (Nise sSteenorth, “conic “to 
Peres 

She came, but with no sympathy or gentleness. 
Her eyes. gleamed like fue.asshe ‘confronted 
his mother, and broke into a fnghtful laugh. 
SNOW, SUG SSA «ors. Olirs pric sappeasen, 
you madwoman? = Vow has he made atone- 
ment to you with his life! Do you hear ?— 
hips ties 

Mrs. Steerforth, fallen back stiffly in her chair, 
and making no sound but a moan, cast her eyes 
upon her with a wild stare, 

“Ay!” cried Rosa, smiting herself passionately 
onthe breast; “look at met Niean, and eroat, 
and took: at avet “Look here!” striking. the 
near, “at your dead child's dandiwerk:!” 

The moan the mother uttered, from time to 
tine: svent: foo ny chieart.- always “the “Sainic: 
Always inarticulate and stifled. Always accom- 
panied with an incapable motion of the head, 
but with no change of face. Always proceed- 
ing from a rigid mouth and closed teeth, as if 
the jaw were locked and the face frozen up in 
pain, 

“Po vou remember when he did this?” she 
proceeded. “D0 you remember when, in hts 
inheritanee ¢f your nature, and in your pam- 
pering of hi. pride and passion, he did this, and 
disignred me for life? Look at me, marked 





unl | die with his hich displeasure ; and moan 
and groan for what you made him !” 





aise. Wale: lL enitreatech “net, “a Pior 
lIeaven’s sake—” 

“1 cod? speak!” she said. turning on me with 
her tehtoinieeves. “ Besmlent vor! chookat 
me. | say, proud mother of a proud false son! 
Moan for your nurture of him. moan for your 
corruption of him, moan for your Joss of hin, 
moan for iminie: 

She clenched her hand, and trembled through 
her spare worn figure, as if her passion were 
kalling her by inches. 

“Wou resem hissellwilit” sive: oxclanneth, 
eVor. anjured) ly ahis vhauchty temper’ you; 
who opposed to both, when your hair was grey, 
the qualities which made both when you gave 
him birth! You, who from his cradle reared him 
to be what he was, and stunted what he should 
have been! Are you rewarded, vow, for your 
years of trouble ?” 

oC) Missaartle, shane |. O-erueh 

“YT tellyou, she returmed.* Tenu/A-speak “to 
her. No power on earth should stop me, while I 
was: standing here! “Have I-been. silentall 
these years, and shall not speak now? T loved 
him better than you ever loved him!” turning 
on her fiercely. ‘I could have loved him, and 
achediaio “rcinin, ait shad been dine avites 1 
could have been the slave of his caprices for a 
word of love a-year. Ishould have been. Who 
knows it better than 1? You were exacting, 
proud, punctihous, selfish. My love would have 
been devoted—would have trod your paltry 
whimpering under foot !” 

With flashing eyes, she stamped upon the 
ground as if she actually did it. 

“look here?” she said. cstrikine ‘the scar 
again, witha relentless ‘hand, ° Mshen hegre 
into the better understanding of what he had 
done, he saw it, and repented of it! I could 
sing to him, and talk to him, and show the 
ardour that I felt in all he did, and attain with 
Jabour to such knowledge as most interested 
hime antl Ds attiretecl: hin. “Wien: He avas 
freshest and truest, he loved we. Yes, he did! 
Many a time, when you were put off with a 
slight word, he has taken Me to his heart !” 

She said it with a taunting pride in the midst 
of her frenzy—for it was little less—yet with an 
eager remembrance of it, in which the smoulder- 
ing embers of a gentler feelmg kindled for the 
moment. 

“TJ deseended-—as I might have known I 
should, but that he fascinated me with his boytsh 
courtship—into a doll, a trifle for the occupation 
of an idle hour, to be dropped, and taken up, 
and trifled with, as the inconstant humour took 
him. When he grew weary; Derew weary, As 
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his fancy died out, I would no more have tried 
to strengthen any power [ had, than I would 
have married him on his being foreed to take 
ine for his wife. We tell away trom one another 
without a word. Perhaps you saw it, and were 
not sorry. Since then, I have been a mere dis- 
figured picee of furniture between you both; 
having no eyes, no ears, no feclings, no remem- 
brances. Moan? Moan for what you made 
him; not for your love. I tell you that the 
time was, when I loved him better than you 
ever did. 17 

She stood with her bright angry eyes con- 
fronting the wide stare, and the set face; and 
softened no more, when the moaning was re- 
peated, than if the face had been a picture. 

“Nhiss- Darthe,” sail 15. *1f “vou rear “‘beE-so 
obdurate as not to fecl for this affitcted 
mother—” 

“Who feels for me?” she sharply retorted. 
“She has sown this. Let her moan for the 
harvest that she reaps to-day .” 

“ And if his faults—’ I began. 

“Faults !” she eried, bursting into passionate 
tears. “Who dares malign him? He had a 
soul worth millions of the friends to whom he 
stooped !” 

“No one can have loved him better, no one 
can hold him in dearer remembrance than I,” 
I replied. ‘‘I meant to say, if you have no 
compassion for his mother; or if his faults— 
you have been bitter on them—” 

“It’s false,” she cried, tearing her black hair ; 
“J loved. lint” 

“ —eannot,” I went on, “ be banished from 
your remembrance, in such an hour; look at 
that figure, even as one you have never seen 
before, and render it some help !” 

All this time, the figure was unchanged, and 
looked unchangeable. Motionless, rigid, star- 
ing; moaning in the same dumb way from time 
to time, with the same helpless motion of the 
head ; but giving no other sign of life. Miss 
Dartle suddenly kneeled down before it, and 
began to loosen the dress, 


'” she said, looking round 
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at me, with a mingled expression of rage and 
enel “ itwasinan-evil hour that you:ever came 
here! <A-curse upon you! Go!” 

After passing out of the room, I hurried back 
to ring the bell, the sooner to alarm the servants. 
She had then taken the impassive figure in her 
arms, and, still upon her knees, was weeping 
over it, kissing it, calling to it, rocking it to and 
fro upon her bosom hike a child, and trying 
every tender means to rouse the dormant senses. 
No longer afraid of leaving her, I noisclessly 
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turned back again ; and alarmed the house as I 
went out. 

Vater in, the-day Lreturied, and we lard ini 
in his mother’s room, she was just the same, 
theytoki-ines: Aliss* Darthe mever lefe hersadoc- 
tors were in attendance, many things had been 
iniedss-ut slies ay ike.aestatue, except for the 
low sound now and then. 

I went through the dreary house, and darkened 
the windows. The windows of the chamber 
where-he lay; Ddarkened last... TP lifted arp: the 
leaden hand, and held it to my heart, and all the 
world seemed death and silence, broken only by 
his mother’s moaning. 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 


yielding myself to the shoek of these 
emotions. It was, to conceal what 
had occurred, from those whe were 
going away; and to dismiss them 
on their voyage in happy ignorance. 
In this, no time was to be lost. 

yy I took Mr. Micawber aside that same 
night, and confided to him the task of standing 
between Mr. Peggotty and the intelligence of 
the late catastrophe. He zealously undertook 
to do so, and to intereept any newspaper through 
which it might, without such precautions, reach 
him. 

“Tf it penetrates to him, sir,” said Mfr. 
Miecawber, striking himself on the breast, “it 
shall first pass through this body !” 

Mr. Micawber, I must observe, in his adapta- 
tion of himself to a new state of society, had 
acquired a bold buccaneering air, not absolutely 
lawless, but defensive and prompt. One might 
have supposed him a child of the wilderness, 
long accustomed to live out of the confines of 
civilisation, and about to return to his native 
wilds. 

He had provided himself, among other things, 
with a complete suit of oil-skin, and a straw hat 
vith a very low crown, pitched or ecalked on 
the outside. In this rough clothing, with a 
common mariner’s telescope under his arm, and 
a shrewd trick of casting up his eye at the sky 
as if looking out for dirty weather, he was far 
more nautical, after his manner, than Mr. Peg- 
eotty. His whole family, 1f 1 may so express 
it, were cleared for action. I found Mrs. 
Micawber in the closest and most uncompro- 
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mising of bonnets. made fast ee the 
and in a shawl which tied her up (as I had been 
tied up, when my aunt first received me) like a 
bundle, and was secured behind at the waist, in 
a strong knot. Muss Micawber I found made 
snug for stormy weather, in the same manner ; 
with nothing supertluous about her. Master 
Aheawber was. hardly. visible m:. a. “Guenisey 
shirt, and the shagutest suit of slops I ever saw; 
and the children were done up, like preserved 
meats, In Impervious cases. Both Mr. Micawber 
and his eldest son wore their sleeves loosely 
turned back at the wrists,as being ready to lend 
a handin any direction, and to * tumble up,” o1 
sing out, ** Yeo—Heave— Yeo !” on the shortest 
notice. 

Thus ‘Fraddles and F found them at nightiall, 
assembled on the wooden steps, at that time 
known as Hungerford Stairs, watching the de- 
parture of a boat with some of their property on 
board. IF had told Traddles of the termble 
event and. 10 hed —ereatly shocked: hint > but 
there could be no doubt of the kindness of 
keeping it a secret, and he had come to help me 
in this last service. It was here that I took 
Mr. Micawber aside, and received his promise. 

The Sheawber lamilyavere lodgedan.a little; 
dirty, tumble-down public-house, which in those 
days was close to the stairs, and whose pro- 
truding wooden rooms overhung the river. ‘rhe 
family, as emigrants, being objects of some in- 
terest in and about Hungerford, attracted so 
many beholders, that we were glad to take 
refuge in their room, It was one of the wooden 
chambers up-stairs, with the tide flowing under- 
neath. My aunt and Agnes were there, busily 
making some little extra comforts, in the way of 
dress, for the children. Peggotty was quictly 
assisting, with the old insensible work-box, yard 
measure, and bit of wax candle befere her, that 
had now outlived so much. 

It was not casy to answer her inquiries ; still 
less to whisper Mr. Peggotty, when Mr. Micaw- 
ber brought him in, that I had given the letter, 
andyall was:well. But I. did: both, and. made 
them happy. If I showed any trace of what I 
felt, my own sorrows were sufficient to account 
for it. 

‘And when does the ship sail, Mr. Micawber ?” 
asked my aunt. 

Mr. Micawber considered it necessary to pre- 
pare cither my aunt or his wife, by degrees, and 

suid, sooner than he had expected yesteruay: 

“The loat brought you word, [I suppose ?” 

said my aunt. 

“Tt did, ma’am,” he returned. 

AV clL? sary aunty. “And she sale? 
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Pann “he-rephed. =) aim informed that 

ve must positively be on boar] before seven 
- morrow morning. - 

Sleviliy | said TVA th se SOs. “le 
it.Asce-oomne Met, Mir. Peesotty: 2” 

“Tis | so,maam, She'll drop down the river 
a ubattheer Wide,  Tijiasr Davy and my 
sister comes aboard at Gravesen’. arternoon v' 
next day, theyll see the last on us.’ 

“And that we shall do.” said I, “be sure!” 

‘Lat theng and: anil aves ares at sea ob: 
served Mr. Micawber, with a glance of intelli- 
ence tance vie sPeaworty: Pan myself will 
constantly keep a double look-out together, on 
our goods and chattels. Emma, my love,” said 
Mr, Micawber, clearing his throat im his magni- 
heent way; “my friend Mr. Thomas ‘Traddles is so 
obliging as to solicit, in my ear, that he should 
have the privilege of ordering the ingredients 
necessary to the composition of a moderate por- 
tion of that beverage which is peculiarly asso- 
clated, in our minds, with the Roast Beef of 
Old England. I allude to—in short, Punch. 
Under ordinary circumstances, I should scruple 
to entreat the indulgence of Miss Trotwood and 
Miss Wickfield, but—” 

“JT can only say for myself,” said my aunt, 
“that L will drink all happiness and success to 
you, Mr. Micawber, with the utmost pleasure.” 

“ And I too!” said Agnes, with a smile. 

Mr. Micawber immediately descended to the 
bar where he-appeared tos be quite at home; 
and in due time returned with a steaming jug. 
I could not but observe that he had been peel- 
ing the lemons with his own clasp-knife, which, 
as became the knife of a practical settler, was 
about a foot long; and which he wiped, not 
wholly without ostentation, on the sleeve of his 
coat. Mrs. Micawber and the two elder mem- 
bers of the family I now found to be provided 
with similar formidable instruments, while every 
child had its own wooden spoon attached to its 
body by a strong line. In a similar anticipation 
of life afloat, and in the Bush, Mr. Micawber, in- 
stead of helping Mis. Micawber and his eldest 
son and daughter to punch, in wine-glasses, 
which he might casily have done, for there was 
a sheli-full in the room, served it out to them in 
a senies of villainous little tin pots ; and I never 
saw him enjoy anything so much as drinking 
out of his own particular pint pot, and putting 
iin his pocket at the close of the evening. 

“The luxuries of the old country,” said Mr. 
Micawber, with an intense satisfaction in their 
renouncement, ‘we abandon. ‘The denizens of 
the forest cannot, of course, expect to partici- 
pate in the refinements of the land of the ree.” 
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Here a boy came in to say that Mr. Micaw- 
ber was wanted down-stairs. 

« | have a presentiment,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
setting down her tin pot, “that it is a member 
of my family !” 

“If so, my dear,” observed Mr. Micawber, 
with his usual suddenness of warmth on that 
subject, ‘as the member of your family—who- 
ever he, she, or it may be—has kept ws waiting 
for a considerable period, perhaps the Member 
may now wait my convenience.” 
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MR, MICAWBER'S FLOPES AGAIN BLIGHTED. 
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“ Micawber,” said his wife, in a low tone, “at 
such a time as this—” 

“<Tt is not meet,’” said Mr. Micawber, rising, 
“*that every nice offence should bear its com- 
ment!’ Emma, I stand reproved.” 

“The loss, Micawber,” observed his wife, 
“has been my family’s, not yours. If my family 
are at length sensible of the deprivation to 
which their own conduct has, in the past, ex- 
posed them, and now desire to extend the hand 
of fellowship, let it not be repulsed !” 


‘©] WALKED UP TO WHERE HE WAS SITTING, AND SAID, ‘HOW DO YOU DO, MR. CHILLIP ?’” 


“ My dear,” he returned, “so be it !” 

“‘ Tf not for their sakes ; for mine, Micawber,” 
said his wife. 

“ Emma,” he returned, “ that view of the ques- 
tion is, at such a moment, irresistible. I cannot, 
even now, distinctly pledge myself to fall upon 
your family’s neck; but the member of your 
family, who is now in attendance, shall have no 
genial warmth frozen by me.” 

Mr. Micawber withdrew, and was absent some 


little time, in the course of which Mrs. Micaw- 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 26. 


ber was not wholly free from an apprehension 
that words might have arisen between him and 
the Member. At length the same boy re-ap- 
peared, and presented me with a note written in 
pencil, and headed, in a legal manner, “ Heep v. 
Micawber.” From this document, I learned 
that Mr. Micawber, being again arrested, was in 
a final paroxysm of despair; and that he begged 
me to send him his knife and pint pot, by 
bearer, as they might prove serviceable during 
the brief remainder of his existence, in jail. He 
66 
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also requested, as a last act of friendship, that I 
would see his amily to the DParish Workhouse, 
and forget that such a Being ever lived. 

Of course I answered this note by going down 
with the boy to pay the money, where I found 
Mr. Micawber sitting ina corner, looking darkly 
atthe Sheriit's Otticer who had effected the cap- 
tures. COmelns ee, he embraced me with the 
utmost fervour; and made an entry of the 
transaction in Ke pocket-book—being very par- 
ticular, I recollect. about a halitpenny I inadver- 
tently omitted from my statement of the total. 

This momentous pocket-book was a timely 
reminder to him of another transaction. On 
our return to the room up-stairs (where he ac- 
counted for his absence by saying that it had 
been occasioned by circumstances over which 
he had no control), he took out of it a large 
sheet of paper, folded small, and quite covered 
with long sums, carefully worked. From the 
glimpse I had of them, I should say that I never 
saw such sums out of a school ciphering-book. 
These, it seemed, were calculations of compound 
interest on what he called “ the principal amount 
of forty-one, ten, eleven and x half,” for various 
periods. <Atter a careful consideration of these, 
and an elaborate estimate of his resources, he 
had come to the conclusion to select that sum 
which represented the amount with compound 
interest to two years, fifteen calendar months, 
and fourteen days, from that date. Tor this he 
had drawn a note-of-hand with great neatness, 
which he handed over to Traddles on the spot, 
a discharge of his debt in full (as between man 
and man), with many acknowledgments. 

‘“ Thave still a presentiment,” said Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, pensively shaking her head, ‘ that my family 
will appear on board, before we finally depart.” 

Mr. Micawber evidently had his presentiment 
on the subject too, but he put it in his tin pot 
and swallowed it. 

“If you have any opportunity of sending 
letters home, on your passage, Mrs. Micawber,” 
said my aunt, “you must Jet us hear from you, 
you know.” 

“My dear Miss Trotwood,” she replied, ‘ 
shall only be too happy to think that any one 
expects to ‘hear from us. 1 shall-not-fail to 
correspond. Mr. Copperfield, I trust, as an old 
and familiar friend, will not object to receive 
occasional intelligence, himself, from one who 
knew him when the twins were yet uncon- 
scious 2” 

1 said that I should hope to hear, whenever 
she had an opportunity of writing, 

“ Please Heaven, there will be many such op- 
portunities,” said Mr. Micawber. “The ocean, 
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in these ree a perfect. fleet of slups4 and 
we ean hardly fail to encounter many, in running 
over. It is merely crossing,” said Mr. Micawber, 
trifling with his eye- glass, ” merely crossing. 
‘he distance is quite imaginary. 

I think, now, how odd it w as, but how won- 
slerfully likes Mr. Mocawber. that when lie went 
from London to Canterbury, he should have 
talked as if he were going to the farthest limits 
of thesearth;- and, when he went from. Moisland 
to aktistialia,.as at he were going fora, littl: trip 
across the channel. 

“Onahe voyage; 1 shallendeavour.’ said Alng 
Micawber, “ occasionally to spin them a yarn; 
and the melody of my son Wilkins will, I trust, 
be=accéptable-at- the @alley-fire, IVhen: Mrs. 
Micawber has her sea-legs on—an expression in 
which I hope there is no conventional impro- 
pricty—she will give them, I dare say, Little 
‘Tafflin. Porpoises and dolphins, I beheve, will 
be frequently observed athwart our Bows, and, 
either on the Starboard or the Larboard Quar- 
ter, objects of interest will be continually de- 
scried. In short,” said Mr. Micawber, with the 
old genteel air, “the probability 1s, all will be 
found so exciting, alow and aloft, that when the 
look-out, stationed in the main-top, cries Land- 
ho ! we shall be very considerably astonished !” 

With that he flourished off the contents of his 
httle tin pot, as if he had made the voyage, and 
had passed a first-class examination before the 
highest naval authorities. 

“What / chiefly hope, my dear Mr. Copper- 
field,” said Mrs. Micawber, “1s, that in some 
branches of our family we may live again in the 
old country. Do not frown, Micawber! Ido 
not now refer to my own family, but to our 
children’s children. However vigorous the sap- 
ling,” said Mrs. Micawber, shaking her head, 
“1 cannot forget the parent-tree ; and when our 
race attains to eminence and fortune, I own I 
should wish that fortune to flow into the coffers 
of Britannia.” 

“Ny dear,” said Mr. Micawher, “Britannia 
must take her chance. Iam bound to say that 
she has never done much for me, and that I 
have no particular wish upon the subject.” 

“ Micawber,” returned Mrs, Micawber, ‘ there 
you are wrong. You are going out, Micawber, 
to this distant clime, to strengthen, not to 
weaken, the connection between yourself and 
Albion.” 

“The connection in question, my love,” re- 
joined Mr. Micawber, “has not Jaid me, I re- 
peat, under that load of personal obligation, 
that Iam at all sensitive as to ‘the formation of 
another connection.” 
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‘* Mieawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “There. 
I again say, you are wrong. You do not know 
your power, Micawher. It is that which will 
strengthen, even in this step you are about to 
take, the connection between yourself and <Al- 
bion.” 

Mr. Mieawber sat in his elbow-chair, with his 
eyebrows raised; half reeeiving and half repu- 
diating Mrs. Mieawber’s views as they were 
stated, but very sensible of their foresight. 

“ My dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Mieaw- 
ber, “I wish Mr. Micawber to feel his position. 
It appears to me highly important that Mr. 
Micawber should, from the hour of his em- 
barkation, feel his position. Your old knowledge 
of me, my dear Mr. Copperfield, will have told 
you that I have not the sanguine disposition of 
Mr. Micawber. My disposition is, if I may say 
so, eminently practical. I know that this is a 
long voyage. I know that it will involve many 
privations and ineonvenieneces. [ cannot shut 
my eyes to those facts. But, I also know what 
Mr. Micawber is. I know the latent power of 
Mr. Micawber, And therefore 1 consider it 
vitally important that Mr. Mieawber should feel 
his position.” 

“My love,” he observed, ‘perhaps you will 
allow me to remark that it is barely possible that 
I do feel my position at the present moment.” 

7 think not; Micawber,” she rejoined." Not 
fully. My dear Mr. Copperfield, Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s is not a common ease. Mr. Micawber is 
going to a distant country, expressly in order 
that he may be fully understood and appre- 
ciated for the first time. I wish Mr. Micawber 
to take his stand upon that vessel's prow, and 
firmly say, ‘This country I am come to con- 
quer! Have you honours? Have you riches? 
Have you posts of profitable pecuniary emolu- 
ment? Let them be brought forward. They 
are mme!"? 

Mr. Micawber, glancing at us all, seemed to 
think there was a good deal in this idea. 

“7 ovish: Mir. Micawber, if 1 make myself 
understood,” said Mrs. Micawber, in her argu- 
mentative tone,“ to: be the Gresar ol his own 
fortunes. That, my dear Mr. Copperfield, ap- 
pears to me to be his true position. From the 
first moment of this voyage, I wish Mr. Micaw- 
ber to stand upon that vessel’s prow and say, 
‘Enough of delay: enough of disappointment: 
enough of limited means, ‘That was in the old 
country: This is. the new. Produce. jour ‘ré- 
paration. Bring it forward !’” 


Mr. Micawber folded his arms in a resolute 
manner, as if he were then stationed on the 
figure-head. 
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“And doing that.” said Alrs.. Micawher, 
-fecling his position—-am I not right 1m say- 
ing that Mr. Mieawber will strengthen, and not 
weaken, his connection with Britain? An im- 
portant public character arising in that hemt- 
sphere, shall I be told that its influence will not 
be-felt at-home? Can Ibe so-wweak as. to 1ma- 
gine that Mr. Micawber, wielding the rod of 
talent and of power in Austraha. will be nothing 
in England?) Iam but a woman; but I should 
be uniworthyob mysell, and of any papa, it 1 
were guilty of such absurd weakness.” 

Mrs. Mieawber’s conviction that her argu- 
ments were unanswerable, gave a moral eleva- 
tion to her tone which I think I had never 
heard in it before. 

‘And therefore it is,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
“that I the more wish, that; at a futuresperiod, 
we may live again on the parent soil. Mr. Mi- 
cawber may be—I cannot disguise from my- 
self that the probability is, Mr. Micawber will 
be—a page of History; and he ought then to 
be represented in the country which gave him 
birth, and did of give him employment !” 

My dlove:” observed Mr.“ Micawber, ““ it=is 
impossible for me not to be touched by your 
affection. J am ahways willing to defer to your 
good sense. What will be—will be. Heaven 
forbid that I should grudge my native country 
any portion of the wealth that may be accu- 
mulated by our deseendants !” 

“'That’s well,” said my aunt, nodding towards 
Mr. Peggotty, “and I drink my love to you all, 
and every blessing and suceess attend you!” 

Mr. Peggotty put down the two elildren he 
had been nursing, one on each knee, to join 
Mr. and Mrs. Micawber in drinking to all of us 
in return; and when he and the Micawbers 
cordially shook hands as comrades, and_ his 
brown face brightened with a smile, I felt that 
he would make his way, establish a good name, 
and be beloved, go where he would. 

Even the children were instructed, each to 
dip a wooden spoon into Mr. Micawber’s pot, 
and pledge us in its contents. When thts was 
done, my aunt and Agnes rose, and parted from 
the emigrants. It was a sorrowful farewell. 
They were all erying; the children hung about 
Agnes tothe last ; and we left poor Mrs. Micaw- 
ber in a very distressed condition, sobbing and 
weeping by a dim candle, that must have made 
the room look, from the river, like a miserable 
lighthouse. 

I went down again next morning to see that 
they were away. They had departed, in a boat, 
as early as five o’clock. It was a wonderful 
instanee to me of the gap such partings make, 
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that although my association of them with the 
tumble-down public-house and the wooden stairs 
dated only from last mght, both seemed dreary 
and deserted, now that they were gone. 

In the afternoon of the next day, my old 
nurses and’ J awent <dowi to Gravesend. We 
found the ship i the nver, surrounded by a 
crowd of boats; a favourable wind blowing ; 
the signal for sailing at her mast head. I hired 
ae boat *diecth and) ave put olf to. ense and 
getting throngh the little vortex of confusion of 
which she was the centre. went on board. 

Mr. Peggotty was waiting for us on deck. 
He told me that Mr. Micawber had just now 
been arrested again (and for the last time) at 
the suit of Heep, and that, in compliance with 
a request, I had: mateo him, lies had paid the 
money: which I repaid him. He then took us 
down between decks ; and there, any lingering 
fears I had of his having heard any rumours of 
what had happened were dispelled by Mr. Mi- 
cawber’s coming out of the gloom, taking his 
arm with an air of friendship and protection, and 
telling me that they had scarcely been asunder 
for a moment, since the night before last. 

It was sucha strange scene to. me,.and ‘so 
confined andodark, that, at first; I-could «make 
out hardly anything ; but, by degrees, it cleared, 
as my eyes became more accustomed to the 
gloom, and I seemed to stand in a picture by 
OsTaDE. Among the great beams, bulks, and 
ringbolts of the ship, and the emigrant-berths, 
and chests, and bundles, and barrels, and heaps 
of miscellaneous baggag e—lighted up, here and 
there, by dangling lanterns ; “and elsewhere by 
the yellow daylight straying down a windsail 
or a hatchw ay—were crowded groups of people, 
making new friendships, taking leave of one 
another, talking, laughing, crying, eating, and 
drinking ; some, already settled down into the 
possession of their few feet of space, with ther 
little households arranged, and tiny children 
established on stools, or in dwarf elbow-chairs ; 
others, despairing of a resting-place, and wan- 
dering disconsolately.  I'rom babies who had 
but ay week or tivo “of lifes behind. -them,. to 
crooked old men and women who scemed to 
haves bit a week: or ‘hwo-of life betores them; 
and froin ploughmen bodily carrying out soil of 
England on their boots, to smiths taking away 
samples of its soot and smoke upon their skins ; 
every age and occupation appeared to be 
crammed into the narrow compass of the "tween 
decks. 

As my eye glanced round this place, I thought 
T saw sitting, by an open port, with one of the 
Micawber children near ler. a neure- ‘like 
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Emily's; it first attracted my attention by 
another figure parting from it with a kiss, and 
as it glided calmly away through the disorder, 
reminding me of—Agnes! But in the rapid 
motion and confusion, and in the unsettlement 
of my own thoughts, I lost it again; and only 
knew that the time was come when all visitors 
were being warned to leave the ship; that my 
nurse was crying on a chest beside me; and 
that Mrs. Gummidge, assisted by some younger 
stooping woman in black, was busily arranging 
Mr. Peggotty’s goods. 

“Ts there any last wured, Mas’r Davy ?” said 
hes “Is- there anyone forgotten: thing <atore 
We parte.” 

“Onesie saicel,. “aanthas” 

He touched the younger woman I have men- 
tioned on the shoulder, and Martha stood be- 
fore me. 

“Heaven bless you, you good man!” cried 
I;, “You take her withsous ” 

She answered for him, with a burst of tears. 
I could speak no more, at that time, but I 
wrong lis hands and if-ever J have loved.and 
honoured any man, | loved and honoured that 
man in my soul. 

The ship was clearing fast of strangers. The 
greatest trial that I had, remained. I told him 
what the noble spint that was gone had given 
me in charge to say at parting. It moved him 
deeply. But when he charged me, in return, 
with many messages of affection and regret for 
those deaf ears, he moved me more. 

The time was come. I embraced him, took 
my weeping nurse upon my arm, and hurried 


away. On. deck, T took: Jeave-of pacr- as. 
Micawber, She was looking distractedly about 


for her family, even then; and_ her last words 
to me were, that she never would desert Mr. 
Micawber. 

We went over the side into our boat, and lay 
at a little distance to see the ship wafted on her 
course. It was then calm, radiant sunset. She 
lay between us and the red light, and every 
taper line and spar was visible against the glow. 
A sight at once so beautiful, so mournful, and 
so hopeful, as the glorious ship, lying, still, on 
the flushed water, with all the hfe on board her 
crowded at the bulwarks, and there clustering, 
for a moment, bare-headed and silent, I never 
saw. 

Silent, only for a moment. As the sails rose 
to the wind, and the ship began to move, there 
broke from all the boats three resounding 
cheers, which those on board took up and 
echoed back, and which were echoed and re- 
echoed. My heart burst out when I heard the 








sound, and beheld the waving of the hats and 
handkerchiefs—and then I saw her! 

Then, I saw her, at her uncle’s side, and 
trembling on his shoulder. He pointed to us 
with an cager hand ; and she saw us, and waved 
her last good-bye tome. Ay, Emily, beautiful 
and drooping, cling to him with the utmost 
trust of thy bruised heart ; for he has clung to 
thee, with all the might of his great love! 

Surrounded by the rosy light, and standing 
high upon the deck, apart together, she clinging 
to him, and he holding her, they solemnly 
passed away. ‘The night had fallen on the 
Kentish hills when we were rowed ashore—and 
fallen darkly upon me. 








CHAPTER OEVINE, 


ABSENCE. 
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= ee T was a long and gloomy night that 
CK 1d gathered on me, haunted by the 
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ghosts of many hopes, of many 
dear remembrances, many errors, 
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bs “ey many unavailing sorrows and _re- 
2) ) grets, 

AS 

my I went away from England; not 


knowing, even then, how great the 
shock was that I had to bear. I left all who 
were dear to me, and went away ; and believed 
that I had borne it, and it was past. As a man 
upon a field of battle will receive a mortal hurt, 
and scarcely know that he is struck, so I, when 
I was left alone with my undisciplined heart, 
had no conception of the wound with which it 
had to strive. 

The knowledge came upon me, not quickly, 
but little by little, and grain by grain. The 
desolate feeling with which I went abroad 
deepened and widened hourly. At first it was 
a heavy sense of loss and sorrow, wherein I 
could distinguish little else. By imperceptible 
degrees, it became a hopeless consciousness of 
all that I had lost—love, friendship, interest ; 
of all that had been shattered—my first trust, 
my first affection, the whole airy castle of my 
lite; of all that remained—a ruined blank and 
waste, lying wide around me, unbroken, to the 
dark horizon. 

If my grief were selfish, I did not know it to 
be so. I mourned for my child-wife, taken 
from her blooming world, so young. I mourmed 
for him who might have won the love and ad- 
miration of thousands, as he had won mine long 
ago. I mourned for the broken heart that had 
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found rest in the stormy sea; and for the wan- 
dering remnants of the simple home, where I 
had heard the night-wind blowing, when I was 
a child. 

Irom the accumulated sadness into which I 
fell, I had at length no hope of ever issuing 
again. 1 roamed from place to place, carrying 
my burden with me everywhere. I felt its 
whole weight now; and I drooped beneath it, 
and I said in my heart that it could never be 
lightened. 

When this despondency was at its worst, I 
believed that I should dic. Sometimes [ 
thought that I would like to die at home ; and 
actually turned back on my road, that I might 
get there soon. At other times, I passed on 
farther away, from city to city, seeking I know 
not what, and trying to leave [ know not what 
behind. 

It is not in my power to retrace, one by one, 
all the weary phases of distress of mind through 
which I passed. There are some dreams that 
can only be imperiectly and vaguely described ; 
and when I oblige myself to look back on this 
time of my life, | seem to be recalling such a 
dream. I see myself passing on among the 
novelties of foreign towns, palaces, cathedrals, 
temples, pictures, castles, tombs, fantastic 
streets—the old abiding places of History and 
Fancy—as a dreamer might; bearing my pain- 
ful load through all, and hardly conscious of 
the objects as they fade before me.  Listless- 
ness to everything, but brooding sorrow, was 
the night that fell on my undisciplined heart. 
Let me look up from it—as at last I did, thank 
Heaven!—and from its long, sad, wretched 
dream, to dawn. 

For many months I travelled with this ever- 
darkening cloud upon my mind. Some blind 
reasons that I had for not returning home— 
reasons then struggling within me, vainly, for 
more distinct expression—kept me on my pil- 
grimage. Sometimes 1 had proceeded _ rest- 
lessly from place to place, stopping nowhere ; 
sometimes I had lingered long in one spot. I 
had had no purpose, no sustaining soul within 
me, anywhere. 

I was in Switzerland. I had come out of 
Italy, over one of the great passes of the Alps, 
and had since wandered with a guide among 
the by-ways of the mountains. If those awful 
solitudes had spoken to my heart, I did not 
know it. I had found sublimity and wonder in 








the dread heights and precipices, in the roaring 
torrents, and the wastes of ice and snow; but 
as yet they had taught me nothing clse. 

I came, one evening before sunset, down into 
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In the course ¥ 
my descent to it, by the winding track along 
the mountaineside, trom which I saw it shi lng 
far below, I think some long unwonted sense 
of beauty and tranquillity, some softening in- 
fluence awakened by its peace, moved faintly in 
my breast. I remember pausing onee, with a 
kind of sorrow that was not all oppressive, not 
quite despairing. I remember almost hoping 
that some better change was possible within 
ies 

inecaine ante the wake 
Was shining on the remote heights of snow, that 
closed it in, like eternal clouds. The bases of 
the mountains forming the gorge in which the 
litle village Jay, were richly green; and high 
above this gentler vegetation, grew forests of 
dark fir, cleaving the wintry snow-drift, wedge- 
like. and stemming the avalanche. .\bove these, 
were range upon range of craggy slecps. grey 
rock, bright ices aiid ‘smooth verdure-specks of 
pasture, all gradually blending with the crown- 
ing snow. Dotted here and there on the moun- 
tain’s side, each tiny dot a home, were lonely 
wooden cottages, so dwarfed by the towering 
heights that they appeared too small for toys. 
So did even the clustered village in the valley, 
with its wooden bridge across the stream, where 
the stream tumbled over broken rocks, and 
roared away among the trees. In the quiet air 
there was a sound of distant singing—shepherd 
voices ; but, as one bright evening cloud floated 
midway along the mountain's side, | could almost 
have believed it came from there, and was not 
earthly music. All at once, in this serenity, 
great Nature spoke to me; and soothed me to 
lay down my weary head upon the grass, and 
weepras had not wept yet, since Dore died)! 

l had found a packet of letters awaiting me 
but a few minutes before, and had strolled out 
of the village to read them while my supper was 
making ready. Other packets had missed me, 
and J had received none for along time.  Be- 
youd a, line ortwo; to say thatal-was well anc 
had arrived at such a place, f had not had for- 
titude or constaney to write a letter since I left 
home. 

Phe packet sas: in: my hand, 
and read the writing of Agnes. 

She was happy and usciul, was prospering as 
she had hoped. ‘That was ‘ll she told me of 
herslf. ‘The rest referred to ine. 

She gave me no advice; she urged no duty 
on me; she only told me, in her own fervent 
Inanner, What her trust in me was. She knew 


a valley, where I was to rest. 


as the evening sun 


I opened it, 


(she said) how such a nature as mine would turn 
and 


She 


atthetion to cood, knew how trial 
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emot os would exalt and strengthen it. She 
was sure that in my every purpose I should gain 
a firmer and a higher tendeney, through the 
erief 1 had undergone. She, who so  gloried 
in my fame, and so looked forward to its aug- 
mentation, well knew that I would labour on, 
She knew that in me, sorrow could not be weak- 
ness, but must be strength. As the endurance 
or my eluldish days had done its part to make 
me what bo owas. so greater calamities would 
nerve aneson, to be: yer better than Twas; and 
o.as they had aught nie, would! 1 teach others. 
She commended me to God, who had taken my 
innocent darling to Tis rest; and in her sisterly 
affection cherished. mevalways; and avas.-alivars 
at my side go where I would; proud of what I 
had done, but infinitely prouder yetoot whatl 
was reserved to do, 

I put the letter in my breast, and thought 
what had I been anv hourage! “Whend heard 
the voices die away, and saw the quiet evening 
cloud grow dim, and all the colours in the 
valley fade, and the golden snow upon the 
mountain tops become 2 remote part of the pale 
night sky, yet felt that the mght was passing 
from my mind, and all its shadows elearing, 
there syas- no name: tor the love sL bore lier, 
dearer to me, henceforward, than ever until 
then. 

Tread: her letieromany times; lavrote to lier 
beforecIsslept,, I told: her-that had been -in 
sore need of her help; that without her I was 
not, and I never had been, what she thought 
me; but, that she insptred me to be that, and I 
would try. 

I edid@tryy. In three. months. more, -a: sear 
would have passed since the beginning of my 
sorrow. | determined to make no resolutions 
until the expiration of those three months, but 
to try. Plived in that valley,and its neighbour- 
hood, all the time. 

‘Vhe three months gone, I resolved to remain 
away from home for some time longer; to settle 
myself for the present in Switzerland, which was 
srowing dear to me in the remembrance of that 
evening; to resume my pen; to work. 

I resorted humbly whither Agnes had com- 
mended me; I sought out Nature, never sought 
in vain; and Jadmitted to my breast the human 
interest I had lately shrunk from. It was not 
long, before I had almost as many friends in 
the “valley as it: Vermouth andawhen. l lett 4; 
before the winter set in, for Geneva, and came 
back in the spring, their cordial greetings had a 
homely sound to me, although they were not 
conveyed in English words. 

I worked early and late, patiently and hard. 







I wrote a story, with a purpose growing, not re- 
motely, out of my experience, and sent it to 
‘Vraddles, and he arranged for its publication 
very advantageously for me; and the tidings of 
my growing reputation began to reach me trom 
travellers whom I encountered by chance. After 
some rest and change I fell to work, in my old 
ardent way, on a new fancy, which took strong 
possession of me. As I advanced in the execu- 
tion of this task, I felt it more and more, and 
roused my utmost energies to do it well. ‘This 
was my third work of fiction, It was not half 
Written, When in an interval of rest, I thought 
of returning home. 

Yor a long time, though studying and work- 
ing patiently, [ had accustomed myself to robust 
exercise. My health, severely impaired when 1 
left England, was quite restored. I had seen 
much. I had been in many countries, and I 
hope I had improved my store of knowledge. 

1 have now recalled all that I think it needful 
to recall here, of this term of absence—with one 
reservation. JI have made it, thus far, with no 
purpose of suppressing any of my thoughts ; for, 
as I have elsewhere said, this narrative is my 
written memory. I have desired to keep the 
most secret current of my mind apart, and to the 
last. I enter on it now. 

I cannot so completely penetrate the mystery 
of my own heart, as to know when I began to 
think that I might have set its earhest and 
brightest hopes on Agnes. I cannot say at 
what stage of my grief it first became associated 
with the reflection, that, in my wayward boy- 
hood, I had thrown away the treasure of her 
love. I believe I may have heard some whisper 
of that distant thought, in the old unhappy loss 
or want of something never to be realised, of 
which I had been sensible. But the thought 
came into my mind as a new reproach and new 
regret, when I was left so sad and lonely in the 
world. 

If, at that time, I had been much with her, I 
should, in the weakness of my desolation, have 
betrayed this. It was what I remotely dreaded 
when I was first impelled to stay away from, 
England. I could not have borne to lose the 
smallest portion of her sisterly affection ; yet, in 
that betrayal, 1 should have set a constraint be- 
tween us hitherto unknown. 

I could not forget that the feeling with which 
she now regarded me had grown up in my own 
free choicé and course. 
loved me with another love—and-I sometimes 
thought the time was when she might have 
done so—I had cast it away. It was nothing, 


now, that I had accustomed myself to think of 
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That if she had ever | 
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her, when we were both mere children, as one 
who was far removed from my wild fancies, | 
had bestowed my passionate tenderness upon 
another object ; and what I might have done, I 
had not alone> ‘ane! what Aenes: was to. me, I 
and her own noble heart had made her. 

In the beginning of the change that gradually 
worked in me, when I tried to get a better un- 
derstanding of myself and be a better man, I did 
glance, through some indefinite probation, to a 
period when | might possibly hope to cancel 
the mistaken past, and to be so blessed as to 
marry her. But, as time wore on, this shadowy 
prospect faded, and departed from me. If she 
had ever loved me, then, I should hold her the 
more sacred, remembering the: confidences I 
had reposed in her, her knowledge of my errant 
heart, the sacrifice she must have made to be 
my friend and sister, and the victory she had 
won, If she hac. never loved ame, could. J 
believe that she would love me now? 

I had always felt my weakness, in comparison ° 
with her constancy and fortitude ; and now I 
felt it more and more. Whatever I might_have 
been to her, or she to me, if I had been more 
worthy of her long ago, I was not now, and she 
was not. ‘The time was past. I had let it go 
by, and had deservedly lost her. 

That I suffered much in these contentions, 
that they filled me with unhappiness and remorse, 
and yet that I had a sustaining sense that it was 
required of me, in right and honour, to keep 
away from myself, with shame, the thought of 
turning to the dear girl in the withering of my 
hopes, from whom I had frivolously turned when 
they were bright and fresh—which consideration 
was at the root of every thought I had concern- 
ing her—is all equally true. IJ made no effort 
to conceal from myself, now, that I loved her, 
that I was devoted to her; but I brought the 
assurance home to myself, that it was now too 
late, and that our long-subsisting relation must 
be undisturbed. 

I had thought, much and often, of my Dora's 
shadowing out to me what might have happened, 
in those years that were destined not to try us. 
I had considered how the things that never 
happen, are often as much realities to us, in their 
effects, as those that are accomplished. The 
very years she spoke of, were realities now, for 
my correction ; and would have been, one day, 
a little later perhaps, though we had parted in 
our earliest folly. I endeavoured to convert 
what might have been between myself and 
Agnes, into a means of making me more self- 
denying, more resolved, more conscious of my- 
self, and my defects and errors. Thus, through 
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the reflection that it might have been, I arrived 


at the conviction that it could never be. 

These, with their perplexities and incon- 
sistencies, were the shifting quicksands of my 
mind, from the time of my departure to the 
time of my return home, three years afterwards. 
‘Three years had elapsed since the sailing of the 
emigrant ship; when, at that same hour of sun- 
set, and in the same place, I stood on the deck 
of the packet vessel that brought me home, 
looking on the rosy water where I had seen the 
image of that ship reflected. 

Three years. Long in the aggregate, though 
short as they went by. And home was very 
dear to me, and Agnes too—but she was not 
mine—she was never to be mine. She might 
have been, but that was past! 





CHAPTER: LIX. 


RETURN. 


LANDED in London on a wintry 
autumn evening. It was dark and 
raining, and I saw more fog and 
mud in a minute than I had seen 
ina year. I walked from the Cus- 
tom House to the Monument be- 
fore I found a coach; and although 
the very house-fronts, looking on the 
swollen gutters, were like old friends to me, I 
could not but admit that they were very dingy 
friends, 

I have often remarkcd—I suppose everybody 
has—that one’s going away from a familiar place, 
would seem to be the signal for change in it. As 
T looked out of the coach-window, and observed 
that an old house on Fish-street Hill, which had 
stood untouched by painter, carpenter, or brick- 
layer, for a century, had been pulled down in 
my absence ; and that a neighbouring street, of 
time-honoured insalubrity and inconvenience, 
was being drained and widened; I half ex- 
pected to find St. Paul’s Cathedral looking 
older. 

lor some changes in the fortunes of my 
friends, I was prepared. My aunt had long 
been re-established at Dover, and Traddles had 
begun to get into some little practice at the Bar, 
in the very first term after my departure. He 
had chambers in Gray’s Inn, now; and had 
told me, in his last letters, that he was not with- 
out hopes of being soon united to the dearest 
girl in the world. 

They expected me home before Christmas ; 
but had no idea of my returning so soon. 1 
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had purposely misled them, that I might have 
the pleasure of taking them by surprise. And 
yet l was: perverse cnouch to-teela: ehilk and 
disappointment in receiving no welcome, and 
rattling, alone and silent, through the misty 
streets. : 

The well-known shops, however, with their 
cheerful lights, did something for me ; and when 
I alighted at the door of the Gray’s Inn Coffee- 
house, I had recovered my spirits. It recalled, 
at first, that so-different time when I had put up 
at the Golden Cross, and reminded me of the 
changes that had come to pass since then ; but 
that was natural. 

“Do you know where Mr. Traddles lives in 
the Inn?” I asked the waiter, as I warmed 
myself by the coffee-room fire. 

“Holborn Court, sir. Number two.” 

“Mr, Traddles has a rising reputation among 
the lawyers, I believe ?” said I. 

‘© Well, sir,” returned the -waiter, “probably 
he has, sir; but I am not aware of it myself.” 

This waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, 
looked for help to a waiter of more authority— 
a stout, potential old man, with a double-chin, 
in black breeches and stockings, who came out 
of a place like a churchwarden’s pew, at the end 
of the coffee-room, where he kept company with 
a cash-box, a Directory, a Law-list, and other 
books and papers. 

* Mir, Tracldles,” said 
* Number two the-Court.” 

The potential waiter waved nm away, and 
turned, gravely, to me. 

teak, “Wass ingmiving, ‘said: d5."Avhether Mr: 
Traddles, at number twoin the Court, has not a 
rising reputation among the lawyers ? ” 

“Never heard his name,” said the waiter, in a 
rich husky voice. 

I felt quite apologetic for Traddles. 

“He's a young man, sure?” said the por- 
tentous waiter, fixing his eyes severely on me. 
“How long has he been in the Inn?” 

“* Not above three years,” said I. 

The waiter, who I supposed had lived in his 

schurchwarden’s pew for torty years, could not 
pursue such an insignificant subject. He asked 
me what I would have for dinner ? 

I felt I was in England again, and really was 
quite cast down on Traddles’s account. ‘There 
seemed to be no hope for him. I meekly 
ordered a bit of fish and a steak, and stood 
before the fire musing on his obscurity. 

As I followed the chief waiter with my eyes, 
1 could not help thinking that the garden in 
which he had gradually blown to be the flower 
he was, was an arduous place to rise in. It had 


the spare waiter. 
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| 
such a prescriptive, stiffnecked, long-established, , the rows of decanters, burly as if with the con- 
solemn, elderly air. I glanced about the room, | sciousness of pipes of expensive old port wine 
which had had its sanded floor sanded, no doubt, | below; and beth England, and the law, ap- 
in exactly the same manner when the chief | peared to me to be very difficult indeed to be 
waiter was a boy—if he ever was a boy, which | taken by storm. I went up to my bedroom to 
appeared improbable ; and at the shining tables, | change my wet clothes ; and the vast extent of 
| where I saw myself reflected, in unruffled depths | that old wainscoted apartment (which was over 
of old mahogany ; and at the lamps, without a j; the archway leading to the Inn, I remember), 
flaw in their trimming or cleaning; and at the | and the sedate immensity of the four-post bed- 
comfortable green curtains, with their pure brass | stead, and the indomitable gravity of the chests 
rods, snugly enclosing the boxes; and at the | of drawers, all seemed to unite in sternly frown- 
two large coal fires, brightly burning; and at | ing on the fortunes of Traddles, or on any such 
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“FOR AN INSTANT, A DISTRESSFUL SHADOW CROSSED HER FACE; BUT, EVEN IN THE START IT | 
GAVE ME, IT WAS GONE.”’ 
’ 


daring youth. I came down again to my dinner; | come out of the cellar of its own accord, for 
and even the slow comfort of the meal, and the | he gave no order. The second waiter informed 
orderly silence of the place—which was bare of | me, in a whisper, that this old gentleman was a 
guests, the Long Vacation not yet being over | retired conveyancer living in the Square, and 
—were eloquent on the audacity of Traddles, | worth a mint of money, which it was expected 
and his small hopes of a livelihood for twenty | he would leave to his laundress’s daughter ; 
years to come. likewise that it was rumoured that he had a 

I had seen nothing hke this since I went | service of plate in a bureau, all tarnished with 
away, and it quite dashed my hopes for my | lying by, though more than one spoon and a 


by mortal vision. By this time, I quite gave 
himself to an old gentleman in long gaiters, to | Traddles up for lost ; and settled in my own 
meet whom a pint of special port seemed to | 


me. He came near me no more; but devoted 


friend... “The chief waiter: had had enough: of | fork had never yet been beheld in his chambers 
| 


mind that there was no hope for him. 
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Bein verv anxious to see the dear old fellow, 
nevertheless, I despatched my dinner, in a man- 
ner aot at all seateulated to-raise: mes an: the 
opinion of the ehief waiter, and hurried out by 
the. Dackawaye Nair tivo in-the (Court savas 
soon reached ; and an inscription on the door- 
post informing me that Mr, Traddles occupied a 
set of chambers on the top story. I ascended 
the staircase:  alvenizy “ole -stairease DT fore at 
to be, teebly lighted on each landing by a club- 
headed little oil wick, dying away in a little 
dungeon of dirty glass. 

In the course of my stumbling up-stairs, I 
fancied I heard a pleasant sound of Jaughter ; 
and not the lavshter of san attomeyer har 
rister, or attorney’s clerk or barrister’s clerk, but 
of two or three merry girls. Happening, how- 
ever, as I stopped to listen, to put my foot in a 
hole where the Honourable Society of Gray’s 
Inn_ had left a plank deficient, I fell down with 
some noise, and when I recovered my footing 
all was silent. 

Groping my way more carefully, for the rest 
of the journey, my heart beat high when I found 
the outer door, which had Mr. Trapp.Les 
painted on it, open. Iknocked. A consider- 
able seuffling within ensued, but nothing else. 
I therefore knocked again. 

A small sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and 
half-clerk, who was very much out of breath, 
but who looked at me as if he defied me to 
prove it legally, presented himself. 

“1s Mr braddiles: within: Lb sacl: 

* Vesnsit, but les ensaced.” 

“TI want to see him.” 

Aiter a moment’s survey of me, the sharp- 
looking lad decided to let me in; and opening 
the door wider for that purpose, admitted me, 
first, into a little closet of a hall, and next into 
a little sittmg-room; when I care into the 
presence of my old friend (also out of breath), 
seated at a table, and bending over papers. 

‘Good God!” cried Traddles, looking up. 
“It's Copperfield!” and rushed into my arms, 
where [ held him tight. 

“All well, iny dear ‘Traddles ?” 

“AID swell) my «lear, dear Copperfield) <and 
nothing but good news !” 

We cried with pleasure, both of us. 

“My dear fellow,” said ‘Traddles, rumpling 
his nair in his excitement, which was a most un- 
necessary operation, ‘ iny dearest Copperfield, 
my long-lost and most welcome friend, how glad 
fam to sce you! How brown youare! Dow 
glad I am! Upon my life and honour, I 


never was so rejoiced, my beloved Copperfield, 
never 
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Twas culinily ata: Joss te: express. ny emo- 
tions. Isvas- quite unable to speak. ataitst, 

er AT y= clean, follows! aie: lpi ess eae Ait 
grown so famous! My glorious Copperfield ! 
Good gracious me, «Aen did you come, where 
have vou come from, «Zaft have you been 
donne 

Never pausing for an answer to anything he 
sud, ‘Vraddles, who had clapped me into an 
easy chair by the tire. all this time impetuously 
stirred the fire with one hand, and pulled at my 
neckerehicf with the other, under some wild 
delysion: “shat: i was 2h areat cont, “Without 
putting down the poker, he now hugged me 
again; and I hugged lim; and, both laughing, 
and both wiping our eyes. we both sat down, 
and shook hands across the hearth. 

“To think,” sad ‘Traddles, *‘ that you should 
have been so nearly coming home as you must 
have ‘been, my dear old: boy, and. not at tle 
ceremony |” 

What ceremony, my dear Traddles ?” 

“ Good gracious me !” cried ‘Traddles, opening 
his eyes in his old.way.  “oDidn’t'you. “get ny 
last letter?” 

“Certainly not; if itreferred tony ceremony.” 

“Wha my dear ‘Copperheld,” said ‘Traddles, 
sticking his hair upright with both hands, and 
then putting his hands on his knees, “1 am 
inarrred:!”’ 

“ Married !” I cried joyfully. 

“Lord bless me, yes!” said Traddles—“ by 
the Rev. Horace—to Sophy—down in Devon- 
shire. Why, my dear boy, she’s behind the 
window curtain! Look here !” 

‘Fo: mj amazement, the dearest’ eirliin the 
world came at that same instant, laughing and 
blushing, from her place of concealment. And 
amore cheerful, amiable, honest, happy, bright- 
looking bride, I beheve (as I could not help 
saying on the spot) the world never saw. I 
kissed her as an old acquaintance should, and 
wished them joy with all my might of heart. 

“ Dear me,” said Traddles, “ what a delightful 
reunion this is! You are so extremely brown, 
iny dear Copperfield |! God bless my soul, how 
happy acu” 

Ue ANeSO aii Ly sane! ds 

“And I am sure I am!” said the blushing 
and laughing Sophy.’ 

eV erate. all as Napy as possible!” said 
Praddiles.. Sliven: thesemls:arehappie, Dear. 
me, | declare I forgot them !” 

* Horgote” said 1, 

“The girls,” said Traddles. ‘“Sophy’s sisters. 
They are staying with us. They have come to 
have-ca peep ab ondone Lhe iaet-ts, when 











| dles, in a low confidential voice,‘ Caroline. And 


A DIG AGHLISIUL KEONION, 


—was it you that tumbled up-statrs, Copper- 
field 2” 

“i was,” said, Tauching, 

eAVelk then; when you: Lumbted arp-stairs,” 
said ‘Traddles, ** I was romping with the girls, 
In point of fact, we were playing at Puss in the 
Cormier. But. as that wouldn't do in W estminster 
Hall, and as it wouldn’t look quite professional 
if theyavere: seen by a chent, they decamped) 
And they are now—listening, I have no doubt,” 
said ‘Traddles, glancing at the door of another 
room. 

Tia sony sail 1 daviehing“atresh: 
have occasioned such a dispersion.” 

“Upon Dy word,” rejoined ‘Traddles, greatly 
delighted, “if you had seen them running aw ay, 
and running back again after you had knocked, 
to pick up the combs they had dropped out of 
their hair, and going on in the maddest manner, 
you wouldn't have said so. My love, will you 
fetch the girls 2” 

Sophy ‘tripped away, vane we: eard, der sre: 
ceived in the adjoming room with a peal of 
laughter. 

“Really: anusica)|-ism tity. ny deat=C opper= 
field ?” said Traddles. ‘It’s very agreeable to 
hear. It quite lights up these old rooms. ‘To 
an unfortunate bachelor of a fellow who _ has 
lived alone all his life, you know, it’s positively 
delicious. It’s charming. Poor things, they 
have had a great loss in Sophy—who, I do 
assure you, Copperfield, is, and ever was, the 
dearest girl!—and it gratifies me beyond ex- 
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pression to find them in such good spirits. The 
society of girls is a very delightful thing, Cop- 
perfield. It’s not professional, but it’s very 


delightful.” 

Observing that he slightly faltered, and com- 
prehending ‘that i in the goodness of his heart he 
was fearful of giving me some pain by what he 
had said, I expressed my concurrence with a 
heartiness that evidently relieved and pleased 
him greatly, 

“But then,” saul Traddles, “our domestic 
arrangements are, to say the truth, quite un- 
professional altogether, my dear Copperfield. 
Even Sophy’s being here, is unprofessional. And 
we have no other place of abode. We have 
put to sea in a cockboat, but we are quite pre- 
pared to rough it. And Sophy’s an extraordi- 
nary manager! You'll be surprised how those 
girls are stowed away. I am sure I hardly 
know how it’s done.” 

“ Are many of the young ladies with you?” I 
inquired. 

“The eldest, thé Deautyis here,” said ‘Vrad- 


41 
sarah’s here—the one [ mentioned to you as 
having something the matter with her spine, 
you know. Inmmenscly better! And the two 
youngest that Sophy educated are with us. And 
Loursa's heres” 

SS ideen ured Te 

woes, san! “Tratldles.. “Now theavhole: set 
—Ii mean the chambers—is only three rcoms ; 
but Sophy arranges for the girls in the most 
wonderlul way, and they sleep : as coinfortably as 
possible. Three in that rvom,” said ‘Traddles, 
pointing, “Two im that.” 

I could not help glancing round, in search of 
the accommodation remaming for Mr. and Mrs, 
Traddles. ‘Traddles understood me, 

ACE I” said tracdcdles, "we are, preparec:.to 
rough it, as I said just now, and we ad impro- 
vise-a) bed dastawveek; upon. the-floorhere: But 
there’s a little room in‘the roof—a very nice 
room, when you're up there—which Sophy pa- 
pered herself, to ‘surprise me’; and that’s..our 
room at present. It’s a capital little gipsy sort 
of place. There's quite a view from it.” 

“And you are happily married at last, my 
dear Traddles,” said I. ** How rejoiced I am!” 

“Thank you, my dear Copperfield,” said 
Traddles, as we shook hands once more. “ Yes, 
lanrcas happy as: its: possible tobe. “There's 
your old friend, you see, 





“sara. “Lraddles;-no0d- 
ding triumphantly at the flower-pot and stand ; 
‘and. there's: the table with. the marble top. 
All the other furniture is plain and serviceable, 
you perceive. And as to plate, Lord bless you, 
we haven’t so much as a tea-spoon.” 

“All to be earned?” said I cheerfully. 

“Exactly so,” rephed Traddles, “all to: be 
earned. Of course we have something in the 
shape of tea-spoons, because we stir our tea. 
But they're Britannia metal.” 

‘The silver will be the brighter 
conies, said: 1. 

“The very thing we 


when it 


say!” cried ‘Traddles. 
“Vou see, my dear Copperfield,” falling again 
into the low confidential tone, “after I had 
delivered my argument in Dor dem. JIPES versus 
WaAGZELE. 3 hich did me great service with 
the profession, I went Jown into Devonshire, 
and had some serious conversation in private 
with the Reverend Horace. I dwelt upon the 
fact that Sophy—who I do assure you, Copper- 
field, is the dearest girl !"— 

“Tan certain: shes!) said 1, 

“She is, indeed !” rejoined ‘Traddles.  *‘ But 
Iam afraid I am wandering from the subject. 
Did T mention the Rev erend Horace ?” 

“Vou said that -you dwelt upon the fact—— 

“True! Upon the fact that Sophy and I 


? 
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had been engaged for a long period, and that 
Sophy, with the permission ot her parents, was 
more than content to take me—in short,” said 
Traddles, with his old frank smile, ‘on our 
present Britannia-metal footing. Very well. I 
then proposed to the Reverend Horace—who 
is a most excellent clergyman, Copperfield, and 
ought to be a Bishop; or at least ought to have 
cnough to live upon, without pinching himself 
—that if I conld turn the corner, say of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, in one year: and 
could see my way pretty clearly to that, or 
something better, next year; and could plainly 
furnish a little place like this, besides; then, 
and in that case, Sophy and I should be united. 
I took the liberty of representing that we had 
been patient for a good many years; and that 
the circumstance of Sophy’s being extraordinarily 
useful at home, ought not to operate with her 
affectionate parents, against her establishment 
in life—don’t you see?” 

“ Certainly it ought not,” said I, 

“T am glad you think so, Copperfield,” re- 
joined ‘Traddles, “ because, without any impu- 
tation on the Reverend Horace, I do think 
parents, and brothers, and so forth, are some- 
times rather selfish in such cases. Well! I 
also pointed out, that my most earnest desire 
was, to be useful ‘to the fanuly;-and: that af | 
got on in the world, and anything should 
happen to him—I refer to the Reverend 
Horace—” 

‘*T understand,” said I. 

“Or to Mrs. Crewler—it would be the 
utmost gratification of my wishes, to be a parent 
to the girls. He replied in a most admirable 
manner, exceedingly flattering to my feelings, 
and undertook to obtain the consent of Mrs. 
Crewler to this arrangement. They had a 
dreadful time of it with her. It mounted from 
her legs into her chest, and then into’ her 
head———” 

“What mounted 2?” IT asked. 

“Her grief,” replied Traddles, with a serious 
look. “Her feelings generally. As I men- 
tioned on a former occasion, she is a very 
superior woman, but has lost the use of her 
limbs. Whatever occurs to harass her, usually 
settles in her legs; but on this occasion it 
mounted to the chest, and then to the head, 
and, in short, pervaded the whole system in a 
most alarming manner. However, they brought 
her through it by unremitting and affectionate 
attention ; and we were marricd yesterday six 
weeks. You have no idea what a Monster I 








felt, Copperfield, when I saw the whole family 
crying and fainting away in every direction ! 
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Mrs. Crewler couldn’t see me before we left— 
couldn't forgive me, then, for depriving her of 
her child—but she is a good creature, and has 
done so since. I hada delightful letter from 
her, only this morning.” 

* And in short, my dear friend,” said I, “you 
feel as blest as you deserve to feel !” 

“Oh! “Thats. your partiality!” Jaushed 
Traddles. ‘* But, indeed, I am in a most en- 
viable state. I work hard, and read Law in- 
satiably, I get up at five every morning, and 
don’t mind it at all. I hide the girls in the 
daytime, and make merry with them in the 
evening. And I assure you I am quite sorry 
that they are going home on Tuesday, which is 
the day before the first day of Michaelmas 
Ternm.. ut here,” said ‘Traddiles, breaking’ off 
in his confidence, and speaking aloud, “ ave the 
girls!) Mr. Copperfield, Miss Crewler—Miss 
sarah— Miss Louisa— Margaret and Lucy !” 

‘They were a perfect nest of roses ; they looked 
so wholesome and fresh. They were all pretty, 
and Miss Caroline was very handsome; but 
there was a loving, cheerful, fireside quality in 
Sophy’s bright looks, which was better than 
that, and which assured me that my friend had 
chosen well. We all sat round the fire; while 
the sharp boy, who I now divined had lost his 
breath in putting the papers out, cleared them 
away again, and produced the tea-things. After 
that, he retired for the night, shutting the outer 
door upon us with a bang. Mrs. ‘Traddles, with 
perfect pleasure and composure beaming from 
her household eyes, having made the tea, then 
quietly made the toast as she sat in a corner by 
the fire. 

She had seen Agnes, she told me, while she 
was toasting. “Tom” had taken her down 
into Kent for a wedding trip, and there she had 
seen my aunt, too; and both my aunt and 
Agnes were well, and they had all talked of 
nothing but me. ‘Tom ” had never had me 
out of his thoughts, she really believed, all the 
time I had been away. “Tom” was the 
authority for.everything. “ ‘Tom ” was evidently 
the idol of her life ; never to be shaken from his 
pedestal by any commotion; always to be 
believed in, and done homage to with the whole 
faith of her heart, come what might. 

The deference which both she and Traddles 
showed towards the Beauty, pleased me very 
much. I don’t know that I thought it very 
reasonable ; but I thought it very delightful, 
and essentially a part of their character. If 
‘Traddles ever for an instant missed the tea- 
spoons that were still to be won, I have no 
doubt it was when he handed the Beauty her 
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tea. If his sweet-tempered wife could have got 
up any self-assertion against any one, | am 
satisfied it could only have been beeause she 
was the Beauty’s sister. A few slight indications 
of a rather petted and capricious manner, which 
I observed in the Beauty, were manifestly con- 
sidered, by ‘Traddles and his wife, as her birth- 
right and natural endowment. Ifshe had been 
born a Queen Bee, and they labouring Bees, 
they could not have been more satisfied of that. 

But their self-forgetfulness charmed me. ‘Their 
pride in these girls, and their submission of 
themselves to all their whims, was the pleasantest 
little testimony to their own worth I could have 
desired to see. If Traddles were addressed as 
“a darling,” once in the course of that evening ; 
and besought to bring something here, or carry 
something there, or take something up, or put 
something down, or find something, or fetch 
something, he was so addressed, by one or 
other of his sisters-in-law, at least twelve times 
in an hour. Neither could they do anything 
without Sophy. Somebody’s hair fell down, 
and nobody but Sophy could put it up. Some- 
body forgot how a particular tune went, and 
nobody but Sophy could hum that tune right. 
Somebody wanted to recall the name of a place 
in Devonshire, and only Sophy knew it. Some- 
thing was wanted to be wmntten home, and 
Sophy alone could be trusted to write before 
breakfast in the morning. Somebody broke 
down in a piece of knitting, and no one but 
Sophy was able to put the defaulter in the right 
direction. They were entire mistresses of the 
place, and Sophy and Traddles waited on them. 
How many children Sophy could have taken 
care of in her time, I can’t imagine; but she 
seemed to be famous for knowing every sort of 
song that ever was addressed to a child in the 
English tongue; and she sang dozens to order 
with the clearest little voice in the world, one 
after another (every sister issuing directions for 
a different tune, and the Beauty generally 
striking in last), so that I was quite fascinated. 
The best of all was, that, in the midst of their 
exactions, all the sisters had a great tenderness 
and respect both for Sophy and Traddles. I 
am sure, when I took my leave, and ‘Traddles 
was coming out to walk with me to the coffee- 
house, I thought I had never seen an obstinate 
head of hair, or any other head of hair, rolling 
about in such a shower of kisses. 

Altogether, it was a scene I could not help 
dwelling on with pleasure, for a long time after 
I got back and had wished Traddles good 
might. If I had beheld a thousand roses blow- 


ing ina top set of chambers, in that withered 
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Gray’s Inn, they could not have brightened it 
half so much. ‘The idea of those Devonshire 
gitls, among the dry law-stationers and the at- 
torneys’ offices ; and of the tea and toast, and 
children’s songs, in that grim atmosphere of 
pounce and parchment, red-tape, dusty wafers, 
ink-jars, brief and draft paper, law reports, writs, 
declarations, and bills of costs, seemed almost 
as pleasantly fanciful as if I had dreamed that 
the Sultan’s famous family had been admitted 
on the roll of attorneys, and had brought the 
talking-bird, the singing-tree, and the golden 
water into Gray’s Inn Hall. Somehow, I found 
that I had taken leave of Traddles for the 
night, and come back to the coffee-house with 
a great change in my despondency about him. 
I began to think he would get on, in spite of 
all the many orders of chief waiters in Eng- 
land. 

Drawing a chair before one of the coffee- 
room fires to think about him at my leisure, I 
gradually fell from the consideration of his hap- 
piness to tracing prospects in the live-coals, and 
to thinking, as they broke and changed, of the 
principal vicissitudes and separations that had 
marked my hfe. I had not seen a coal fire since 
I had left England three years ago; though 
many a wood fire had I watched, as it crumbled 
into hoary ashes, and mingled with the feathery 
heap upon the hearth, which not inaptly figured 
to me, in my despondency, my own dead 
hopes. 

I could think of the past now, gravely, but 
not bitterly ; aud could contemplate the future 
in a brave spirit. Home, in its best sense, was 
for me no more. She in whom I might have 
inspired a dearer love, I had taught to be my 
sister. She would marry, and would have new 
claimants on her tenderness; and in doing it 
would never know the love for her that had 
grown up in my heart. It was right that I 
should pay the forfeit of my headlong passion. 
What I reaped, I had sown. 

I was thinking, And had I truly disciplined 
my heart to this, and could I resolutely bear it, 
and calmly hold the place in her home which 
she had calmly held in mine—when I found my 
eyes resting on a countenance that might have 
arisen out of the fire, in its association with my 
early remembrances. 

Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to whose good 
offices I was indebted in the very first chapter 
of this history, sat reading a newspaper in the 
shadow of an opposite corner. He was toler- 
ably stricken in years by this time ; but, being 
a mild, meek, calm little man, had worn so 
easily, that I thought he looked at that moment 
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just as he might have looked when he sat in our 
parlour. waiting for me to be born. 


Mr. Chillip had left: Blunderstone six. or 
seven Veéars ago, and 1 had never seen him 
since. Ile sat placidly perusing the newspaper 


with his ttle head on one side. and a glass of 


watt sherry: mewns at jis: -elbow. Tle was. so 
extremzly concilhatory in his manner that he 
seemed to apologise to the very newspaper for 
taking the liberty of reading it. 

Isyvalked “ip: to-awhere- he: was: sittings and 
sarc. How do you de: Nin Chilly? 

Ife was greatly fluttered by this unexpected 
address from a stranger. and replied. in his slow 


war “le thank yoiesn. “yoli-are wer aod: 
te 5 . oh 
Thank you. sir. I hope yew are well. 
“You don’t remember me?” said I. 
ec AGelk. sis hetiried wal Chilo. ssi line 


MET 1116€ LL and shaking his head as he sur- 
veved me. “J have a kind of an impression 
that something in your countenance is familar 
to me, sir; but I ‘couldn't Jay my hand apon 
your name, really.” 

“And yet you knew it, long before I knew 
ipanvsel,” Ireturned, 

“id: Tndeedi sir?’ sad) Mr -Chillips) “ts 
it possible that I had the honour, sir, of offi- 
ciating when-——?” 

Seco Sand Ly 

“Dear ane? ionet Nir Civili.» obit ato 
doubt you are a good deal changed since then. 
Sir? 

“Probably,” Sarl 1: 

“Well. sir,” observed: ir, Chiltip, “ I--hope 
you'll excuse me, if Lam compelled to ask the 
favour of your name.” 

On my telling him my name, he was really 
moved. ILe quite shook hands with me—which 
was a violent proceeding for him, his usual course 
being to slide a tepid little fish-slice, an inch or 
two in advance of his hip, and evince the greatest 
discomposure when anybody grappled with it. 
Even now, he put his hand im his coat pocket as 
soon as he could disengage it, and seemed re- 
lieved when he had got it safe back. 

“ Dearsme, sire” said) Mae «Cinlhip, surveying 
me with his head on one sule; “And it's Nir, 
Copperfield, is it? Well, sir, I think I should 


have known you, if I had taken the liberty of 


looking more closely at you. There’s a strong 
resemblance between you and your poor father, 
Stee 

“I never had the happiness of seeing my 
father,” I observed. 


“ Wery true, sir.” said Mr. Chillip, in a sooth- 
“ And very much to be deplored it 
We are not ignorant, sir,” 


ing tone. 
was, on all accounts ! 
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| said Mr. Chillip, slowly shaking his httle head | 


again, “down in our part of “the country, of 
your fame. There must be great excitement 
here, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, tapping himself on 
the forehead with his forefinger. ‘‘ You must 
find it a trving occupation, sir ! 

“Wit is-your pare-ot the country 
I asked. seating myself near him. 

‘Tam established within a few miles of Bury 
St. edmimds, sin Sal ali Chills — “Nts, 
Chilhp coming into a Hittle property in that 
neighbourhood, umder her father’s will. I bought 
a practice down there, in which you will be glad 
to hear I am doing w ell. My daughter is grow- 
Ing quite a tall lass now, sir,” said Mr. Chilli Ip, 
giving his little head another little shake.“ Her 
mother let down two tucks in her frocks only 
last week. Such is time, you see, sir !” 

As the httle man put ‘his now empty glass to 
his lips, when he made this reflection, I pro- 
posed to him to have it refilled, and I would 
keep him company with another. e\Vels six,” 
he returned, in his slow way, “it’s more than i} 
am accustomed to; but I can’t deny myself the 
pleasure of your conversation. Jt seems but 
yesterday that I had the honour of attending 
yon in the measles. You came through them 
charmingly, sir!” 

I acknowledged this compliment, and or- 
dered the negus, which was soon produced. 
“Quite an uncommon dissipation!” said Mr. 
Chillip, stirring it, “but I can’t resist so extra- 
ordinary an occasion. You have no family, sir?” 

I shook my head. 

“Twas aware that you sustained a bereave- 
ment, sir, some time ago,” said Mr. Chilhp. “I 


now 2?” 


heard it from your father-in-law’s sister. Very 
decided character there, sir?” 
fe Whysyes, saul J, **decidedcnough.. Where 


did you see her, Mr. Chillip ?” 

‘oxre Sou" Gt: “awate, sir,” rétarmed: ar, 
Chilip, with his placidest smile, ‘that your 
father-in-law is again a neighbour of mine ?” 

“Nog “said a: 

Ele is mdeéed,- «sir 1 -“said. Mr; Chitlip. 
“Married a young lady of that part, with a 
very good hittle property, poor thing.—And 
this action of the brain now, sir? Don’t you 
find it fatigue you?” said Mr. Chillip, looking 
at me hke an admiring Robin. 

1 waived that question, and retummed to the 
Murdstones. “ Iwas aware of his being married 
again. Do you attend the family ?” J “asked. 

‘‘Not regularly. J have been called im,” he 
replied. “Strong phrenological dey clopment of 
the organ of firmness, in Mr. Murdstone and his 
sister, Sirs” 


” 


' 
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I replied with such an expressive look, that 
Wir 
negus together, 
shakes, and thoughifully exclaim. 
hel We -reinember 
field)” 

“And the brother and. sister 
tlienoltl course, are-they ?” sant. 

“—a\Nel sit, treplicu, Mie Chilli <a medical 
man, being so much in familes, ought to have 
neither eyes nor ears for anything but his pro- 
fession, Still) 1 miust say, they are very severe, 
sir: both as to this life and the next.” 

“The text willbe regulated: without. mueh 
refereace: ‘to them, dare. say,” 1 returned: 
“what are they doing as to this?” 

Mr. Chillip shook his head, stirred his negus, 
and sipped it. 

“She was a charming woman, 
served in a plaintive manner. 

““Thepresent Mrs: Murdistone?” 

“ A charming woman indeed, sir,” said My. 
Chillip ; “as amiable, I am sure, as it was’ pos- 
sible to be!) Mrs. Chillip’s opinion 1s, that her 
spirit has been entirely broken since her mar- 
riage, and that she is all but melancholy mad. 
And the ladies,” observed Mr. Chillip, timo- 
rously, “are great observers, sir.” 

“ T suppose she was to be subdued and broken 
to their detestable mould, Heaven help her!” 
said I, “““And*she has been,’ 

“ Well, sir, there were violent quarrels at first, 
1 -asstre-you,” said Mr -Chilhp: “ but she: is 
quite a shadow now. Would it be considered 
forward if I was to say to you, sir, in confidence, 
that since the sister came to help, the brother 
and sister between them have nearly reduced 
her to a state of imbecility ?” 

I told him I could easily believe it. 

“T have no hesitation in saying,” said Mr. 
Chillip, fortifying himself with another sip of 
hegus,. * between. you: and “nie, sir, that. hér 
mother died of it—or that tyranny, gloom, and 
worry have made Mrs. Murdstone nearly imbe- 
cile. She was a lively young woman, sir, before 
marriage, and their gloom and austerity destroyed 
her. They go about with her, now, more lke 
her keepers than her husband and sister-in-law. 
That was Mrs. Chillip’s remark to me, only last 
week, “And I asstre you; sir; ‘the ladies. are 
Mrs, Chillip herself is a great 


Chillip was emboldened by that, and the 
to give his head sev eral short 

Nite Seat 
Afr. Copper- 


old times, 


are pursuing 


sir” he. ob= 


great observers. 
observer !” 
“Does he gloomily profess to be (I am 
ashamed to use the word in such association) 
religious still?” I inquired. 
“You: anticipate, siti’ said. Air. “Chillip, his 
eyelids getting quite red with the unwonted 


Sah 
“ One of 
Mrs. 
he proceeded in the calmest and 
slowest manner. “quite clectrified me, by 
pointing out that Mr. Murdstone sets up an 
image of himself, and calls it the Divine Nature. 
You might have knocked me down on the flat 
of ing backs sir. awit: tie teather:ot. aspen. I 
assure you, when Mrs. Chillip said so. 
ladies are great observers, sir!” 

‘Intuitively, said I, to his cxtrenie: dclieht, 

ACAIGy ery happy to receive, a support in 
my opinion, sir,” he rejoined. “ [t 1s not often 
that I venture to give a non- Scien opinion, I 
assure you. Mr. Murdstone delivers public ad- 
dresses sometimes, and it is said,—in short, sir, 
it is said by Mrs, Chilhp,—that the darker tyrant 
he has lately been, the more ferocious is his 
doctrine.” 

“ T believe Mrs. Chillip to be perfectly mght,” 
said I. 

“Mrs. Chillip does go so far as to say,” pur- 
sued the meekest of little men, inuch encouraged, 
“that what such people miscall their religion, is 
a vent for their bad humours and arrogance. 
And do you know I must say, sir,’ he continued, 
mildly laying his head on one side, “that L don't 
find authority for Mr. and Miss Murdstone in 
the New Testament? 

ed nevervfound at either!” saideal: 

“In the meantime, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, 
“they are much disliked ; and as they are very 
free in consigning everybody who dislikes them 
to perdition, we really have a good deal of per- 
dition going on in our neighbourhood ! How- 
ever, as Mrs. Chillip says, sir, they undergo a 
continual punishment ; for they are turned in- 
ward, to feed upon their own hearts, and their 
own ‘hearts are very bad feeding. Now, sir, 
about that brain of yours, if youll excuse my 
returning to it. Don’t you expose it to a good 
deal of excitement, sir?” 

I found it not difficult, in the excitement of 

Mr. Chillip’s own brain, under his potations of 
negus, to divert his attention from this topic to 
his own affairs, on which, for the next half hour, 
he was quite loquacious ; giving me to under. 
stand, among other pieces “of information, that 
he was then at the Gray’s Inn Coffee- house to 
lay his professional evidence before a Commis- 
sion of Lunacy, touching the state of mind of a 
patient who had become deranged from exces- 
sive drinking. 

“And J assure you, sir,” he said, “I am ex- 
tremely nervous on such occasions. T could not 
support being what is called Bullied, sir. It 
would quite unman me. Do you know it was 


eee 1 eee ee was meine: 
Mrs. Chillip’s most impressive remarks. 


Chillip,” 


‘The 
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some time before I recovered the conduct of 
that alarming lady, on the might of your birth, 
Mr. Copperfield ?” 

I told him that J was going down to my aunt, 
the Dragon of that night, early i in the moming ; 
and that she was one Of the most tender-hearted 
and excellent of women, as he would know full 
well if he knew her better. The mere notion of 
the possibility of his ever seeing her again, ap- 
peared to terrify him. He replied, with a small 
pale smile, “Is she so, indeed, sir? Really ?” 
and almost immediately called for a candle, and 
went to bed, as if he were not quite safe any- 
where else. He did not actually stagger under 
the negus ; but I should think his placid Iittle 
pulse must have made two or three more beats 
ina minute, than it had done since the great 
night of my aunt’s disappointment, when she 
struck at him with her bonnet. 

Thoroughly tired, I went to bed too, at mid- 
night; passed the next day on the Dover coach; 
burst safe and sound into my aunt’s old parlour 
while she was at tea (she wore spectacles now) ; 
and was received by her, and Mr. Dick, and 
dear old Peggotty, who acted as housekeeper, 
with open arms and tears of joy. My aunt was 
mightily amused, when we began to talk com- 
posedly, by my account of my meeting with Mr. 
Chilip, and of his holding her in such dread 
remembrance ; and both she and Peggotty had 
a great deal to say about my poor mother’s 
second husband, and “that murdering woman 
of a sister,’—on whom I think no pain or 
penalty would have induced my aunt to bestow 
any Christian or Proper Name, or any other 
designation. 





°° 


CHAPTER. IX, 


AGNES. 





7 Y aunt and I, when we were left 
alone, talked. far into the night. 
How the emigrants never wrote 
vy. home, otherwise than cheerfully 
Mare Se and hopefully ; how Mr. Micawber 
y2? had actually remitted divers small 
ae sums of money, on aecount of those 
: “pecuniary liabilities,” in reference to 
which he had been so business-like as between 
man and man; how Janet, returning into my 
aunt’s service when she came back to Dover, 
had finally carried out her renuneiation of man- 
kind by entering into wedlock with a thriving 
tavern-keeper ; and how my aunt had finally set 
her scal on the same great principle, by aiding 
and abetting the bride, and crowning the 
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marriage-ceremony with her presence; were 
y more or less familiar 
to me through the letters I had had. Mr. Dick, 
as usual, was not forgotten. My aunt informed 
me how he incessantly occupied himself in 
copying everything he could lay his hands on, 
and kept King Charles the First at a respectful 
distance by that semblance of employment ; 
how it was one of the main joys and rewards of 
her hife that he was free and happy, instead of 
pining in monotonous restraint ; and how (as a 
novel general conclusion) nobody but she could 
ever fully know what he was. 

“And when, Trot,” said my aunt, patting the 
back of my hand, as we sat in our old way 
befere the fire, “when are you going over to 
Canterbury ?” 

‘J shall get a horse, and ride over to-morrow 
morning, aunt, unless you will go with me?” 

‘*No!” said my aunt, in her short abrupt 
way, ““Limean-to-stay where: ban” 

Then; L-should tide, 1. said. J ‘could not 
have come through Canterbury to-day without 
stopping, if I had been coming to any one but 
her 

She was pleased, but answered, “Tut, Trot; 
my old bones would have kept till to-morrow ! ” 
and softly patted my hand again, as I sat look- 
ing thoughtfully at the fire. 

Thoughtfully, for I could not be here once 
more, and so near Agnes, without the revival of 
those regrets with which I had so long been 
cecupied. Softened regrets they might be, 
teaching me what I had failed to learn when 
my younger life was all before me, but not the 
less regrets:. “Oh, Trot,” l-seemed to hear my 
aunt say once more; and I understood her 
better now—*‘ Blind, blind, blind!” 

We both kept silence for some minutes. 
When I raised my eyes, I found that she was 
steadily observant of me. Perhaps she had 
followed the current of my mind ; for it seemed 
to me an easy one to track now, wilful as it had 
been onee. 

. You will find her father a white- haired old 
man,” said my aunt, “though a better man in 
all other respeets—-a reclaimed man. Neither 
will you find him measuring all human interests, 
and joys, and sorrows, with his one poor little 
inch-rule now. ‘Trust me, child, such things 
must shrink very much, before they can be 
measured off in ¢Aat way.” 

‘Indeed they mnst,” said I. 

“ Vou will find her,” pursued my aunt, “as 
good, as beautiful, as earnest, as disinterested, 
as she bas always been. If I knew higher 





praise, Trot, I would bestow it on her.” 








| 

| ‘Pere: vas: nos Nigher: praise: for Ners a6 
| higher reproach for me. O, how had I strayed 
| so far away ! 

“1f she trains the young girls whom she has 
shot her, ‘tose lkecherseli,” said my aunt, 
earnest even to the fillmg of her eyes with tears, 
‘* Heaven knows, her life will be well employed ! 

How 


iad 


Useful and happy, as she said that day ! 
could she be otherwise than useful and happy 


” 


“Has Aenes any —” I was thinking aloud 
5 gS ? 


rather than speaking. 


‘““T TOOK AGNES IN MY ARM TO THE BACK OF HER CHAIR, AND WE BOTH LEANED OVER 


Slowly raising her eyes to 
nine, she said : 

“suspect she has an attachment, Trot,” 

“A prosperous one ?” said 1 

* Trot, returned. ny aunt serively al: scant 
gay I have soc right to-tell -yousven so mucht 
She has never confided it to me, but I sus- 
peckic.. 

She looked so attentively and anxiously at me 
(I even saw her tremble), that I felt now, more 


! 
chin upon her hand. 
thoughts. 


than ever, that she had followed my late 
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Bele? 
Shan tals: 

“Nay lover,” said. ik 

“A score,” cried my aunt, with a kind of in- 
dignant .qridie, “She ‘might. have “married 
twenty times, my dear, since you have been 
gone!” 

“No cloubty” said: b.  Nev doubt, 
she any lover who 1s worthy of her ? 
could care for no other.” 

My aunt sat musing for a little while, with her 


Tey? Any whate * sak my aunt, 


But has 
Agnes 


it ee io > | 


is 


IT summoned all the resolutions I had made, in 
| all those many days and mghts, and all those 
many conflicts of my heart. 
' © Tf it should be so.” I began, “and I hope 
it is-—” 

“ Telon’t know that it 1s.” said my aunt curtly. 
“You must not be ruled by my suspicions. You 
must keep them secret. They are very slight, 
perhaps. J have no right to speak.” 

“Tf it should be so,” I repeated, ‘ Agnes 
will tell me at her own good time. A sister to 
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whom I have confided so much, aunt. will not 
be reluctant to confide in me.” 

My aunt withdrew her eves from mince, as 
slowly as she had turned them upon me; and 
covered them thoughtfully with her hand, By- 
and-by she put her other hand on my shoulder ; 
and so we both sat looking into the past, with. 
out saying another word, until we parted for the 
night. 

I rode aWay.cearly in the inormine, for the 
scene of my old school days. I cannot say that 
Lyrae yet quite happy, mn the hope that I was 

gaining a victory over myself; even in the pros- 
peet of so soon looking on her face again, 

The well-remembered ground was soon tra- 
versed, and I came into the quiet streets, where 
every stone was a boy’s book to me. [went 
on foot to the old house, and went away with 
a heart too fullto enter. I returned; and look- 
ing, as I passed, through the low window of the 
turret-room where first Unah Heep, and atter- 
wards Mr. Micawber, had been wont to sit, saw 
that it was a little parlour now, and that there 
was no office. Otherwise the staid old house 
was, as to its cleanliness and order, still just as it 
had been when I first saw it. I requested the 
new maid who admitted me, to tell Miss Wick- 
field that a gentleman who waited on her from a 
friend abroad, was there; and I was shown up 
the grave old staircase (cautioned of the steps I 
knew so well), into the unchanged drawing- 
room. ‘The books that Agnes and I had read 
together, were on their shelves; and the desk 
where I had laboured at my lessons, many a 
night, stood yet at the same old corner of the 
table. Al the little changes that had crept in 
whenthe Heeps were there, were changed again. 
Everything was as it used to be, in the happy time. 

I stood in a window, and looked across the 
ancient street at the opposite houses, recalling 
hew I had watched them on wet afternoons, 
when I first came there ; and how I had used to 
speculate about the people who appeared at 
any of the windows, and had followed them 
with my eyes up and down-stairs, while women 
went clinking along the pavement in pattens, 
aul the dull: rain, tclh in slanting lines; and 
poured out of the waterspout yonder. and flowed 
into the road. ‘The feeling with which I used 
to watch the tramps, as they cane into the town 
on those wet evenings, at dus :k,and limped past, 
with their bundles drooping over their shoulders 
atthecentlsol strokes; Gate treshis lack to pres 
iraught, as then, with the smell of damp earth, 


and wet leaves and briar, and the sensation of 


the very airs that blew upon me in my own toil- 
some journey. 
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The opening of the little door in the panelled 
wall made me start and turn. Her beautiful 
serene eyes met mine as she came towards me. 
She stopped, and laid her hand upon her bosom, 
anid caught her aminy aris, 

Wenes. | my dear: sil! 
suddenly upon you.” 

‘No, no! Iam so rejoiced to see you, Trot- 
wood !” 

‘Dear Agnes. the happiness it is to me, to 
sce you once agin)” 

T tolled her 16 my- heart, 
while we were both silent. Presently we sat 
down, side by side; and her angel-face was 
turned upon me with the welcome I had dreamed 
of, waking and sleeping, for whole years. 

She was so true, she was so beautiful, she was 
so good,—I owed her so much gratitude, she 
was so dear to me, that I could find no utterance 
for what I felt. I tried to bless her, tried to 
thank her, tried to tell her (as I had often done 
in letters) what an influence she had upon me; 
but all my efforts were in vain. My love and 
joy were dumb. ' 

With her own sweet tranquillity, she calmed 
my agitation; led me back to the time of our 
parting; spoke to me of Emily, whom she had 
visited, In secret, many times; spoke to me 
tenderly of Dora’s grave. With the unerring 
instinct of her noble heart, she touched the 
chords of my memory so softly and harmoni- 
ously, that not one jarred within me ; I could 
listen to the sorrowful, distant music, and de- 
sire to shrink from nothing it awoke. How 
could I, when, blended with it all, was her dear 
self, the better angel of my life? 

“And you, Agnes,” I said by-and-by. “ Tell 
me of yourself. You have hardly ever told me 
of your own life, in all this lapse of time !” 

* What should I tell?” she answered, with her 
radiant sane, “Papas. well. “Neu “see 1s 
here, quict in our own home; our anxieties set 
at rest, our home restored to us: and knowing 
that, dear Trotwood, you know all.” 

AIL honesee sacl ae 

Sic lookec at- ame, 
wortler im: ler fice: 

“ [s there nothing else, Sister?” I said. 

Her colour, which had just now faded, re- 
turned, and faded again. She smiled; with a 
quict sadness, [ thought ; and shook her head. 

I hadvsoveht to-leack her to-svhat my arnt 
had hinted at; for, sharply painful to me as it 
must be to receive that confidence, I was to 
discipline my heart, and do my duty to her. 
I saw, however, that she was uneasy, and I let 
il Pass, 


I have come too 


and for: a little 


with some fluttering 
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“Vou have much to do, dear Agnes?” 

“With my school?” said she, looking 
acuinvineall her bright composure. 

roves; c1G3s laborious, is it not ?” 

‘““The labour is so pleasant,” she returned. 
“that it is scarcely eratetul iy ane -to~call at by 
that name.’ 

“ Nothing good is difficult to you,” said I. 

Her colour came and went once more ; and 
once more, as she bent her head, I saw the same 
sad smile. 

Sou willwart and see “papa,” said. Ages; 
cheerfully, “and pass the day with us? Perhaps 
you will sleep in your own room? We always 
call it yours.” 

I could not do that, having promised to ride 
back to my aunt’s, at night; but I would pass 
the day there, joyfully. 

“Tmust be a prisoner for a little while,” said 
Agnes, ‘“ but here are the old books, Trotw ood, 
and the old music.” 

‘‘ Even the old flowers are here,” 
ing round; “ or the old kinds.” 

Tl have found a pleasure,” returned: Asives, 
smiling, “while you have been absent, in Keep- 
ing everything as it used to be when weswvere 
children. For we were very happy then, I 
think.” 

“ Heaven knows we were!” said I. 

“And every little thing that has reminded 
me of my brother,” said Agnes, with her cordial 
eyes turned cheerfully upon me, ‘has been a 
welcome companion. Even this,” showing me 
the basket-trifle, full of keys, still hanging at 
her side, “seems to jingle a kind of old tune!” 

She smiled again, and went out at the door by 
which she had come. 

It was for me to guard this sisterly affection 
witly rehaious cate, 1t- was all that: had: lett 
myself, and it was a treasure. IfI once shook 
the foundations of the sacred confidence and 
usage, in Virtue iol whicli it was eiven to me; it 
was lost; anclcould: never: be. recovered. 1 sét 
this steadily before myself. The better I loved 
her, the more it behoved me never to forget it. 

I. walked “through: the: streets; «and, -once 
more sceing my old adversary the butcher— 
now a constable, with his staif hanging up in 
the shop— went down to look at the place 
where I had fought him; and there meditated 
on Miss Shepherd and the eldest Muss Lar- 
kins, and all the idle loves and likings, and 
dishkings, of that me. Nothing seemed to 
have survived that time but Agnes ; and she, ever 
a star above me, was brighter and higher. 

When I returned, Mr. Wickfield had come 
nome, from a garden he had, a couple of miles 


up 


said I, look- 
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or so out of the town. where he now employed 
himself almost every day. I found him as ray 
aunt had deseribed him. We sat down to 
dinner, with some half-dozen little girls; and 
he secined but the shadow of his handsome pic- 
ture on the wall. 

‘The tranquillity and peace belonging, of old, 
to that quiet ground in my memory, pervaded 
it again. When dinner was done; Mr. Wick- 
field taking no wine, and 1 desiring none, we 
went up-stairs; where Agnes and her little 
charges sang and played, and worked. After 
tea the children left us; and we three sat to- 
gether, talking of the bygone days 

“My partin them,” said Mr. Wickfield, shak- 
ing his white head, “has much matter for regret 
—for deep regret, and deep contrition, Trot- 
wood, you well know. But I would not cance} 
it, hat-were in any power” 

I could readily believe 
face beside him. 

“1 should: canceljyith it.” he pursued. such 
patience and devotion, such fidelity, such 2 
child’s love, as I must not forget, no! even to 
forget myself.” 

“TP wincerstand, you, ‘sir, loser sais. ed 
hold it—I have always held it—in veneration.” 

“But no one knows, noteven you,” he returned, 
“ howimuch she has done, how much she has un- 
dergone, how hard she has striven. Dear Agnes!” 

She had put her hand entreatingly on his 
arm, to stop him; and was very. verv pale. 

“Well, well!” he said with a sigh, dismissing, 
as I then saw, some trial she had borne, or was 
yet to bear, in connection with what my aunt had 
told me. “Well! Ihave never told vou, Trot- 
wood, of her mother. Was any one?’ : 

“Never site’ 

“ It’s not much—though it was much to suffer. 
She married me in opposition to her father’s 
wish, and he renounced a She prayed him 
to forgive her, before my Agnes came into this 
w orld. Phe Was Pele hal man, and her mother 
had long been dead. He remulsed er? ate 
bicke hemheart.” 

Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole 
her arm about his neck. 

“She: hathait afeetionate 
he-sanks “and atiwas: broken: 
nature very well. No one could, if I did not. 
she loved. ime dearly, but was never happy. She 
was always labouring, j in seeret, under this dis- 
tress ; and being delicate and downcast at the 
time of his last repulse—for it was not the first, 
by many—pined away and died. She left me 
Agnes, two weeks old; and the grey hair that 
you recollect me with, when you first Se! 


that, looking at the 


aie centie ear,” 
T knew its tender 
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He kissed Agnes on her cheek. 

“My love for my dear child was a diseased 
love, but my mind was all unhealthy then. I 
say no more of that. [am not speaking of my- 
self, Trotwood, but of her mother, and of her. 
if I givesyou any clue to what Iain, orto what 
1 have been, you will unravel it, I know. What 
Asnes is, I-need not say. Ihave always reac 
something of her poor mother’s story, in her 
character; and so I tell it you to-night, when 
we tlirec. are: again. together, after isuely “eieat 
changes: I have told ital?’ 

His bowed head, and her angel face and filial 
duty, derived a more pathetic meaning from it 
than. they had liad betore. Is 1 hatl-wanted 
anything by which to mark this night of our re- 
union, I should have found it in this. 

Agnes rose up from her father’s side, before 
long; and going softly to her piano, played 
some of the old airs to which we had often 
listened in that place. 

“Have sou any 1itenuon vof going away 
again?” Agnes asked me, as I was standing by. 

What does iy. sister say 16 that?” 

“TU NOWE NOe.” 

“Then I have tio suciy intention, Agnes.” 

“7 think you ought not, Trotwood, since you 
ask me,” she said, mildly. © Your growing re- 
putation and success enlarge your power of 
doing good ; and if 7 could spare my brother,” 
with her eyes upon me, “ perhaps the time could 
hate 

AV het eam you layeoimade nie; 2\ 
You should know best.” 

* Jamailesyouy  Lrotwoot?” 

es fy Aones, my dear ain (Tsai, bene: 
niecovern ters © tne tootelleyou, wien we 
met to-day, something that has been in my 
thoughts since Dora died. You remember, 
when you came down to me in our little room— 
pointing upward, Agnes?” 


gnes, 


“Oh. “Trotvood *™ she setumed:. ler eyes 
filled with tears. “So loving, so confiding, and 


so young! Can I ever forget 2?” 
“As you avere then, my sister, I have often 


thought since, your have ¢ver-been to nic. Ever 
pointing upward, Agnes; ever leading me to 


something better; ever directing me to higher 
things !” 

She only shook her head ; through her tears 
I saw the same sad quiet smile, 

“And 1 aim so eratentl) ta you. for iteevenes; 
so bound to yon, that there is no name tor the 
affecuon of my heart. lt want you to know, yet 
don’t know how to tell you, that all my life long 
J shall look up to you, and be guided by you, as 
Thave been through the darkness that is past. 
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Whatever betides, whatever new ties you may 
form, whatever changes may come between us, 
Ishall always look to you; and love you, as I 
do now, and have always done. You will always 
be: my ‘solace dnd..imy resource as you have 
always-been. Until J che, any dearest-sister, I 
shall see you always before me, pointing up- 
ward” 

She put her hand in mine, and told me she 
was proud of me, and of what I said; although 
I praised her very far beyond her worth. Then 
she went on softly playing, but without removing 
her eyes from me. 

“Do you know, what I have heard to-night, 
Agnes,” said I, “‘ strangely scems to be a part of 
the feeling with which I regarded you when I 
saw you first—with which I sat beside you in 
my rough school-days ?” 

“You knew I had no mother,” she replied 
with a smile, ‘and felt kindly towards me.” 

* More than that, Agnes, I knew, almost as 
if I had known this story, that there was some- 
thing inexplicably gentle and softened, surround- 
ing you; something that night have been 
sorrowful in some one else (as I can now 
understand it was), but was not so in you.” 

She softly played on, looking at me still. 

“Will you Jaugh at my cherishing such 
fancies, Agnes ?” 

Oe No ' ” 

“Oratmy saying that Tareally believed felt, 
even then, that you could be faithfuliy affection- 
ate against all discouragement, and never cease 
to be so, until you cease to live P—Will you 
laugh at such: a<lreamr?” 

Olivares Mino" 

For an instant, a distressful shadow crossed 
her face; butpevenm in the..stirtat gave me; at 
was gone ; and she was playing on, and looking 
at me with her own calm smile. 

As IT rode back in the lonely night, the wind 
cgomg by me like a restless memory, I thought 
ot this, and feared she was not happy. / was 
not happy; but, thus far, I had faithfully set 
the seal upon the Past, and, thinking of her, 
pointing upward, thought of her as pointing to 
that sky above me, where, in the mystery to 
come, I might yet love her with a love unknown 
on earth, and tell her what the strife had been 
within me when I loved her here. 





CHAPTER LAI. 


1 AM SIIOWN TWO INTERESTING PENITENTS. 






2 
a OR a time—at all events until my 
IR book should be completed, which 
53 would be the work of several months 
we: —I took up my abode in my aunt’s 
WIPE house at Dover; and there, sitting 
IS ) in the window from which I had 
2) looked out at the moon upon the sea, 

: when that roof first gave me shelter, I 
quietly pursued my task. ; 

In pursuance of my intention of referring to 
my own fictions only when their course should 
incidentally connect itself with the progress of 
my story, I do not enter on the aspirations, the 
delights, anxieties, and triumphs of my art. 
That I truly devoted myself to it with my 
strongest earnestness, and_ bestowed upon it 
every energy of my soul, I have already said. 
If the books I have written be of any worth, 
they will supply the rest. 1 shall otherwise have 
written to poor purpose, and the rest will be of 
interest to no one. 

Occasionally I went to London; to lose 
myself in the swarm of life there, or to consult 
with Traddles on some business point. He had 
managed for me, in my absence, with the sound- 
est judgment ; and my worldly affairs were pros- 
pering. As my notoriety began to bring upon 
me an enormous quantity of letters from people 
of whom I had no knowledge—chiefly about 
nothing, and extremely difficult to answer—I 
agreed with Traddles to have my name painted 
up on his door. There, the devoted postman 
on that beat delivered bushels of letters for me ; 
and there, at intervals, I laboured through them, 
like a Home Secretary of State without the 
salary. 

Among this correspondence, there dropped 
in, every now and then, an obliging proposal 
from one of the numerous outsiders always 
lurking about the Commons, to practise under 
cover of my name (if I would take the neces- 
sary steps remaining to make a proctor of 
myself), and pay me a percentage on the profits. 
But I declined these offers ; being already aware 
that there were plenty of such covert prac- 
titioners in existence, and considering the Com- 
mons quite bad enough, without my doing any- 
thing to make it worse. 

The girls had gone home, when my name 
burst into bloom on ‘Traddles’s door ; and the 
sharp boy looked, all day, as if he had never 
heard of Sophy, shut up in a back room, glancing 
down from her work into a sooty httle strip of 
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garden with a pump in it. But, there I always 
found her, the same bright housewife ; often 
humming her Devonshire ballads when no strange 
foot was coming up the stairs, and blunting the 
sharp boy in his official closet with melody. 

I wondered, at first, why I so often found 
Sophy writing in a copy-book ; and why she 
always shut it up when I appeared, and hurried 
it into the table-drawer. But the secret soon 
came out. One day, Traddles (who had just 
come home through the drizzling steet from 
Court) took a paper out of his desk, and asked 
me what I thought of that handwriting ? 

“Oh, don't Tom!” cried Sophy, who was 
warming his slippers before the fire. 

‘My dear,” returned Tom, in a delighted 
state, “why not? What do you say to that 
writing, Copperfield ?” 

“ Tt’s extraordinarily legal and formal,” said I. 
“T don’t think I ever saw such a stiff hand.” 

“ Not likea lady’s hand, is it?” said Traddles. 

“A lady’s !” I repeated. “ Bricks and mortar 
are more like a lady’s hand !”’ 

Traddles broke into a rapturous laugh, and 
informed me that it was Sophy’s writing ; that 
Sophy had vowed and declared he would need 
a copying-clerk soon, and she would be that 
clerk ; that she had acquired this hand from a 
pattern ; and that she could throw off—I forget 
how many folios an hour. Sophy was very 
much confused by my being told all this, and 
said that when “Tom” was made a judge he 
wouldn’t be so ready to proclaim it. Which 
“Tom” denied ; averring that he should always 
be equally proud of it, under all circumstances. 

“What a thoroughly good and charming wife 
she is, my dear Traddles !” said I, when she had 
gone away, laughing. 

‘““My dear Copperfield,” returned Traddles, 
‘‘she is, without any exception, the dearest girl ! 
The way she manages this place; her punc- 
tuality, domestic knowledge, economy, and 
order ; her cheerfulness, Copperfield !” 

“Indeed, you have reason to commend her !” 
I returned. * You are a happy fellow. I believe 
you make yourselves, and each other, two of the 
happiest people in the world.” 

‘““T am sure weave two of the happiest people,” 
returned ‘Traddles. ‘ I admit that, at all events. 
Bless my soul, when I see her getting up by 
candlelight on these dark mornings, busying 
herself in the day's arrangements, going out to 
market before the clerks come into the Inn, 
caring for no weather, devising the most capital 
little dinners out of the plainest materials, 
making puddings and pies, keeping everything 
in its right place, always so neat and ornamental 
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head to try how I had preserved that accom- 
And lam afraid there’s a skeleton 
—in a wig—on the ledge of the desk.” 


uae LIAMTT COL PL EL 
herselr, sitting up at night with me if it’s ever so 
oe sweet tempered and encouraging always, plishment. 
an nd all for me, I positively sometimes can't 
eheverk Copperielda” lherare 


Ife was tender of the very slippers she had 
be en warming. as he put them on, and stretched 
13 feet enjoy ingly upon the fender. 
vey positively sometimes cant Dbelevesit,” 
said Traddles. “ ‘Then, our pleasures! Dear 
me, they are inexpensive, but they are quite 
wonderful! When we are at home here, of an 
evening, and shut the outer coor, and draw 
iba curtains—whick she made-—where could 
ebe more snug? When it’s fine, and we go 
out for a walk in “the evening, the strects abound 
in enjoyment for us, We look into the glitter- 
ing windows of the jewellers’ shops ; and 1 
show Sophy which of the diamond-eyed  ser- 
pents, coiled up on white satin rising grounds, I 
would give her if I could afford it ; and Sophy 
shows me which of the gold watches that are 
capped and jewelled and engine-turned, and 
possessed of the horizontal lever-escape-move- 
ment, and all sorts of things, she would buy for 
me if s%e could afford it ; and we pick out the 
spoons and forks, fish-slices, butter-knives, and 
sugar-tongs, we should both prefer if we could 
both afford it; and really we go away as if we 
had got them! Then, when we stroll into the 
squares, and great streets, and see a house to 
Jet, sometimes we look up at it, and say, how 
would /Aa/ do, if I was made a judge? And 
we parcel it out—such a room for us, such 
rooms for the girls, and so forth; until we settle 
to our satisfaction that it would do, or it wouldn't 
doj-as the case may be. Sometimes, Mer EO Ar 
half-price to the pit of the theatre—the very 
smell of which is cheap, in my opinion, at thie 
money—and there we thoroughly enjoy the 
play : which Sophy believes cvery word of, and 
so do I. In walking home, perhaps we buy a 
little bit of something at a cook’s-shop, or a 
hitle lobster at-the fishmonger’ s, and bring it 
here, and make a splendid supper, chatting about 
what we have seen. Now, you know, Copper- 
ficld, if I was Lord Chancellor, we couldn't do 
this 7 
“You would do something, whatever you 
were, my «car “Traddies,” thought Tee ouniae 
would be pleasant and amiable! And by the 
way,” T said aloud, “I suppose you never draw 
nny skeletons now 2” 

“Really,” replied Traddles, Jaughing, and 
reddening, “J can’t wholly deny that I do, my 
lear Copperfield, Vor, being in one of the 
back rows of the King’s Bench the other day, 
with a pen in hand, “the fancy came into my 





> had both laughed heartily, ‘Traddles 
wound up by looking with a smile at the Dre; 
ae saying, 1n his forgivi Inzaway, 7 Oldareakle: 7 

SSE Chawea letter from that old—Rascal here,” 
sud I. For 1 never was less disposed to forgive 
him the way he used to batter ‘Traddles, than 
when I saw ‘Fraddles so ready to forgive lim 
himself. 

* From Creakle the schoolmaster ?” 
Traddies. LAO? 

“ Among the persons who are attracted to me 
in my rising fame and fortune,” said 1, looking 
over my letters, “and who discover that they 
were always much attached to me, is the self- 
same Creakle. He is not a schoolmaster now, 
‘raddles. “He 1s retired, Hes a. Middlesex 
Magistrate.” 

T thought Traddles might be surprised to hear 
it, but he was not so at all. 

“How do you suppose he comes to be a 
Middlesex Magistrate?” said I. 

“Oh dear me!” rephed Traddles, “it would 
be very difficult to answer that question. Per- 
haps he voted for somebody, or lent money to 
somebody, or bought something of somebody, 
or otherwise obliged somebody, or jobbed for 
somcbody, who knew somebody who got the 
licutenant of the county to nominate him for 
the commissicn.” 

“On the commission he is, at any rate,” said 
I, “ Andvhe writes to meshereethat hear! be 
glad to show me, in operation, the only true 
system of prison discipline; the only unchal- 
Iengeable way of making sincere and_ lasting 
converts and penitents—which, you know, is by 
solitary confinement. What do you say?” 

“To the systen:?” inquired Traddles, looking 
grave. 

“No. To my accepting the offer, and your 
going with me 2?” 

“don Pe bjeet, said hradules: 

“Ther Fi write forsayso. “Yotr remember 
(to say nothing of our treatment) this same 
Creakle turning his son out of doors, I sup- 
pose, and the life he used to lead his wife and 
daughter?” 

eieriecths? said Traddleés: 

“Met devo ll renal ins Letter, jou ll fd she 
is the tenderest of men to prisoners convicted 
of the whole calendar of felonies,” said 1; 
“though I can’t find that his tendermess extends 
to any other class of created beings.” 

‘Traddles shrugged his shoulders, and was not 
at all surprised. L had not expected him to be, 
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and was not surprised myself; or my observa- 
tion of similar practical satires would have been 
butsscanty.. We-arrangedethe time -of our visit, 
and b  wrote-accordinely “to: Air -Creakte: that 
evening. 

On the appointed day—I think it was the 
next day, but no matter—Traddles and I re- 
pared to the prison where Mr. Creakle was 
powerful. It was an immense and solid build- 
ing, erected: atea- wast expense. 4 ccould “not 
help thinking, as we approached the gate, what 
an uproar would have been made in the country, 
if any deluded man had proposed to spend one 
half the money it had cost, on the erection of 
an industrial school for the young, or a house of 
refuge for the deserving old. 

In an office that might have been on the 
ground-floor of the Tower of Babel, it was so 
massively constructed, we were presented to our 
old. schoolmaster; who: was one of <a croup; 
composed of two or three of the busier sort of 
magistrates, and some visitors they had brought. 
He received me, hke a man who had formed 
my mind in bygone years, and had always loved 
me tenderly. On my introducing Traddles, Mr. 
Creakle expressed, in like manner, but in an 
inferior degree, that he had always been Trad- 
dles’s guide, philosopher, and friend. Our 
venerable instructor was a great deal older, and 
not improved in appearance. His face was as 
fiery as ever: his eyes were as small, and rather 
deeper set. The scanty, wet- looking grey har, 
by which I remembered him, was almost gone ; 
and the thick veins in his bald head were none 
the more agreeable to look at. 

After some conversation among these gentle- 
men, from which I might have supposed that 
there was nothing in the world to be legiti- 
mately taken into account but the supreme 
comfort of prisoners, at any expense, and nothing 
on the wide earth to be done outside prison- 
doors, we began our inspection. It being then 
just dinner- time, we went, first into the great 
kitchen, where every prisoner’s dinner was in 
course of being set out separately (to be handed 
to him in his cell), with the regularity and pre- 
cision of clock-work. I said aside, to Traddles, 
that I wondered whether it occurred to anybody 
that there was a striking contrast between these 
plentiful repasts of choice quality and the din- 
hers, not to say of paupers, but of soldiers, 
sailors, labourers, the great bulk of the honest, 
working community ; of whom not one man in 
five hundred ever dined half so well. But I 
learned that the “system” required high living ; 
and, in short, to dispose of the system, once for 
all, I found that on that head and on all others, 
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“ tigesystem “ putsan- end sto: all doubts; antl 
disposed of all anomalies. Nobody appeared to 
have the least idea that there was any other 
system, but é4e system, to be considered. 

AS We Welle Gomi through some of the mag- 
nificent passages, I “inquired of Mh -Creakle and 
his friends what were supposed to be the main 
advantages of this all-governing and universally 
over-riding system? I found them to be the 
perfect isolation of prisoners—so that no one 
man in confinement there knew anything about 
another; and the reduction of prisoners to a 
wholesome state of mind, leading to sincere 
contrition and repentance. 

Now, it struck me, when we began to visit 
individuals in their cells, and to traverse the 
passages in which those cells were, and to have 
the manner of the going to chapel and so forth, 
explained to us, that there was a strong pro- 
bability of the prisoners knowing a good deal 
about each other, and of their carrying on a 
pretty complete system of intercourse. ‘This, at 
the time I write, has been proved, I believe, to 
be the. case> but,-as-it-woult. have bedi fiat 
blasphemy against the system to have hinted 
such a doubt then, I looked out for the penitence 
as diligently as I could. 

And here again, I had great misgivings. I 
found as prevalent a fashion in the form of the 
penitence, as I had left ontside in the forms of 
the coats and waistcoats in the windows of the 
tailors’ shops. J found a vast amount of pro- 
fession, varying very little in character: varying 
very little (which I thought exceedingly suspi- 
cious), even in words. I found a great many 
foxes, disparaging whole vineyards ‘of inacces- 
sible grapes; but I found very few foxes whom 
I would have trusted within reach of a bunch. 
Above all, I found that the most professing men 
were the wreatest objects of interest 4 andi that 
their conceit, their vanity, their want ‘of excite- 
ment, and their love of deception (which many 
of them possessed to an almost incredible ex- 
tent, as their histories showed), all prompted to 
these professions, and were all gratified by them. 

However, I heard so repeatedly, in the course 
of our goings to and fro, of a certain Number 
Twenty “Sev en, who was the Fav ourite, and who 
really appeared to be acKlodel Prisoner, that: T 
resolved to suspend my judgment until I should 
see ‘Twenty Seven. ‘Twenty Eight, I under- 
stood, was also a bright particular star; but it 
was his misfortune to have his glory a little 
dimmed by the extraordinary lustre of Twenty 
Seven. I heard so much of Twenty Seven—of 
his pious admonitions to everybody around him, 
and of the beautiful letters he constantly wrote 
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to his mother (whom he seemed to Rome in 
a very bad way), that FT became quite impatient 
to see him. 

I had to restrain my impatience for some 
time. on account of ‘Twenty Seven being reserved 
for a concluding effect. But, at last, we came 
to the door of his cell; and Mr. Creaklc. look- 
ing through a little hole in it, reported to us, in 
a state of the ‘greatest admiration, that he was 
reading a Hymn Book. 

There was such a rush of heads immediately, 
to see Number Twenty Seven reading his Hymn 

300k, that the little hole was blocked up, SIX 
or seven heads deep. ‘To remedy this incon- 
venience, and give us an opportunity of con- 
versing with Twenty Seven in all his purity, Mr. 
Greakle directed the door of the’ cell to be un- 
locked, and Twenty Seven to be invited out 
into the passage. ‘This was done, and whom 
should Traddles and I then behold, to our 
amazement, in this converted Number Twenty 
Seren, but Uriah Heep! 

He knew us directly. and said, as he came 
out—with the old writhe— 

“Flow do you do, Mr. Copperfield ? 
do you do, Mr. Traddles?” 

‘This recognition caused a general admiration 
inthe party. I rather thought that every one 
was struck by his not being proud, and taking 
notice of us. 

oA elle Seni Seven: - 
mournfully admiring him. 
yourself to-day ?” 

eam veryumble; sini replied Uniah Heep. 

~YOu vare-always, so. lowenty Sevens ssaid 
ainreak |e, 

Here another gentleman asked, with extreme 
anxiety : “ Are you quite comfortable 2” 

Ves thank you, sir! said: Urtalekicep, 
looking in that direction, “ Far more comfort- 
able here than-ever J avas outside. I-see my: 
follies now, sir. ‘That’s what makcs me com- 
fortable.” 

Several gentlemen were much affected; and 
a third questioner, forcing himself to the front, 
inquired with extreme fecling : “ How do you 
find the beef?” 

“Thank you, sir.” rephed Uriah, glancing in 
the new direction of this voice. “it was tougher 
yesterday than I could wish; but it’s my duty 
to bear. IT have committed follies, gentlemen,” 
si id Uriah, looking round with a meek smile, 

“and T ou ght to bear the consequences without 
repining,” 

Amurmur, partly of gratificaticn at ‘Pwenty 
Sone s celestial state of mind, and partly of in- 

ighation against the Contractor who had given 


How 


said Mr. Creakle, 
* How do you find 
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him any cause of complaint (a note of which 
was iminediately made by Mr. Creakle), having 
subsided, Twenty Seven stood in the midst of 
us, as it he felt himself the principal object of 
merit In a Jughly meritorious museum. That 
we, the neophytes, might have an excess of light 
shining upon us all at once, orders were given 
to let out Twenty Eight. 

1 had been so much astonished already that I 
only felt a kind of resigned wonder when Mr. 
Littimer walked forth, reading a good book! 

“Twenty Eight,” said a gentleman in spee- 
tacles, who had not. yet spoken, “you ‘com- 
plained last week, my good fellow, of the cocoa, 
How -hasit:beenssinee 2 

“ST thank: you, sir, said: Mr. Alittiner,““i1t has 
been better made. If I might take the liberty 
of saying so, sir, I don’t think the milk which is 
boiled with it is quite genuine ; but I am aware, 
sir, that there is great adulteration of milk in 
London, and that ‘the article in a pure state is 
difficult to be obtained.” 

It appeared to me that the gentleman in spec- 
tacles backed his Twenty Eight against Mr. 
Creakle’s: Twenty Seven, for cachof them-took 
his own man in hand, 

‘What is your state of mind, Twenty Eight ?” 
said the questioner in spectacles. 

* | thank yong sir,” returned Alr “lattimer < 
*“T see my follies now, sit, l-am a goad deal 
troubled when I think of the sins of my former 
companions, sir; but I trust they may find for- 
giveness, 

YOU, “are -quité happy yotrself 2” 
questioner, nodding encouragement. 

‘IT am much obliged to you, si, 
Mr-Littimer. “Perfectly so.” 

“Is there anything at allon your mind now ?”” 
said the questioner. ‘If so, mention it, Twenty 
Pie 

* Sir,” said Mr, Littimer, without looking up, 
“if my eyes have not deceived me, there is a 
gentleman present who was acquainted with me 
in my former life. It may be profitable to that 
gentleman to know, sir, that 1 einai my past 
lollies entirely to having lived a thoughtless life 
in the service of young men; and to having 
allowed myscelt to be led by ‘them into weak- 
nesses, which T had not the strength to resist. 
} hope that gentleman will take warning, sir, 
and will not be offended at my freedom. It is 
for his good. 
follies. J hope he may repent of all the wicked- 
Da and sin, to which he has been a party.” 

I observed that several gentlemen were shad- 
ing their eyes, each, with one hand, as if they 
had just come into church. 


said the 


” returned 


I am conscious of my own past . 





“This does you credit, ‘Twenty Fight,” re- 
turned the questioner. ‘I should have ex- 
pected it of you. Is there anything else?” 

“Sir,” returned Mr. Littimer, slightly lifting 
up his eyebrows, but not his eyes, “ there was a 


young woman who fell into dissolute courses, 
that I endeavoured to save, sir, but could not 


rescue. I beg that gentleman, if he has it in 


his power, to inform that young woman from 
ine that I forgive her her bad conduct towards 
myself; and that I call her to repentance—if 
he will be so good.” 


other, through some medium of communication ; 
and a murmur went round the group, as his 
door shut upon him, that he was a most respect- 
able man, and a beautiful case. 

“Now, Twenty-Seven,” said Mr: Creakle, 
entering: oma; -elear stage ‘with “vws aman; “1s 
there anything that any one can do for you? 
If so, mention it.” 

-“T would umbly ask, sir,” returned Unah, 
with a jerk of his malevolent head, “for leave 
to write again to mother.” 

“Tt shall certainly be granted,” said Mr. 
Creakle. 
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“JT have no doubt, ‘Twenty Eight,” returned 
the questioner, “that the gentleman you refer 
to feels very strongly—as we all must—what 
you have so properly said. We will not detain 
you.” 

“A thank: your vsir,’ said (Mires Jsittinier: 
“Gentlemen, I wish you a good day, and 
hoping you and your families will also see 
your wickedness, and amend !” 

With this, Number Twenty Fight retired, 
after a glance between him and Uriah, as if 
they were not altogether unknown to cach 





” 





i. 


‘Tb A SHIP’S COOK THAT WAS TURNING SETTLER, MAS’R DAVY, DIDN’T MAKE OFFERS FUR TO MARR¢ 
MRS. GUMMIDGE, I’M GORMED—AND 1 CAN3JT SAY NO FAIRER THAN THAT!” 


“Thank you, sir! I am anxious about 
mother. Iam afraid she ain’t safe.” 

Somebody incautiously asked, what from ? 
But there was a scandalised whisper of 
“Hush !” 

‘“Tmmortally safe, sir,” returned Unah, wnth- 
ing in the direction of the voice. “I should 
wish mother to be got into my state. I never 
should have been got into my present state if I 
hadn’t come here. I wish mother had come 
here. It would be better for everybody, if they 
got took up, and was brought here.” 

This sentiment gave unbounded satisfaction 
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—Greater satisfaction, J think, than anything | indications in their faces, knew pretty well what 


that had passe lst. 

“ Before I come here.” said Uriah, stealing a 
look at us, as if he would have blighted the 
outer world to which we belonged, if he could, 
“Twas given to follies ; but now I am sensible 
of my follies. There’s a deal of sin outside. 
There's a deal of sin in mother. There's 
nothing but sin everywhere—except here.” 

* You are quite changed 2?” said Mr. Creakle. 

MO dear yes). sir ered) “this hopetuy 
penitent. 

“You wouldn't relapse, if you were going 
out?” asked somebody else. 

“Oldest nog sir!” 

oo Wells “suid. (Creakie. “this, 1s. ewer 
gratifying. You have addressed Mr. Copper- 
field, Twenty Seven. Do you wish to say any- 
thing further to him?” 

“You knew me a long time before I came 
here and was changed, Mr. Copperfield,” said 
Uriah, looking at me; and a more villainous 
look I never saw, even on his visage. “You 
knew me when, in spite of my follies, I. was 
umble among them that was proud, and meek 
among them that was violent—you was violent 
to me yourself, Mr. Copperfield. Once, you 
struck me a blow in the face, you know.” 

General commiseration. Several indignant 
glances directed at me. 

“But I forgive you, Mr. Copperfield,” said 
Uniah, making his forgiving nature the subject 
of a most impious and awful parallel, which I 
shall not record. “I forgive everybody. It 
would il become me to bear malice. I freely 
forgive you, and I hope you'll curb your pas- 
sions in future. I hope Mr. W, will repent, and 
Miss W., and all of that sinful lot. You’ve been 
visited with affliction, and I hope it may do you 
good ; but you’d better have come here. Mr. 
W. had better have come here, and Miss W. 
too. The best wish [I could give you, Mr. 
Copperfield, and give all of you gentlemen, js, 
that you could be took up and brought here. 
When I think of my past follies, and my pre- 
sent state, I am sure it would be best for you. 
I pity all who ain't brought here !” 

He sneaked back into his cell, amidst a little 
chorus of approbation ; and both Traddles and 
{ experienced a great relicf when he was 
locked in. 

It was a characteristic feature in this repent- 
ance, that I was fain to ask what these two men 
had done, to be there at all. ‘That appeared to 
be the last thing about which they had anything 
to say. 1 addressed myself to one of the two 
warders, who, 1 suspected, from certain latent 





all this stir was worth. 

* Do you know,’ said I. as we walked along 
the passage, “what felony was Number ‘Twenty 
peven s:last * folly 2?” 

‘Fhe sanswer was that itwvas a Dank.ease: 

Pe Travis con. ithe. Bbavk: of neland ef 
asked. 

eves. sit, Fraud, foreery, arid: Conspiracy: 
Mevand some others. Ile set the others on. 
Lespasa deep plot. fora: Jaree Suni acnionce: 
transportation for hfe. ‘Twenty Seven was the 
knowingest bird of the lot, and had very nearly 
kept himself safe ; but not quite. The Bank was 
just able to put salt upon his tail—and only just.” 

“Do you know Twenty Eight’s offence ?” 

“Twenty Eight,” returned my informant, 
speaking throughout in a low tone, and looking 
over his shoulder as we walked along the pas- 
sage, to guard himself from being overheard, in 
such an unlawful reference to these Immacu- 
Jates; by Creakle and: the rest > “* Twenty Hight 
(also transportation) got a place, and robbed a 
young master of a matter of two hundred and 
fifty pounds im money and valuables, the night 
before they were going abroad. I particularly 
recollect his case from his being took by a 
dwarf.” 

“A what?” 

“A little woman. 

“Not: Moweher?” 

“That’s it! He had eluded pursuit, and was 
going to America in a flaxen wig and whiskers, 
and such a complete disguise as never you see 
in all your born days; when the little woman, 
being in Southampton, met him walking along 
the street—picked him out with her sharp eye 
In a moment—ran betwixt his legs to upset him 
—and held on to him hke grim Death.”. 

“Excelent Miss: Mowcher!” criedvl. 

Vou awe sail se av yourlindi seen her, 
standing on a chair in the witness-box at his 
braleas: he -dicks; said-iny trend>  Heccut ther 
face right open, and pounded her in the most 
brutal manner, when she took hin; but she 
never loosed her hold till he was locked up. 
She held so tight to him, in fact, that the 
officers were obliged to take ’em both together. 
She gave her evidence in the gamest way, and 
was highly complimented by the Bench, and 
cheered right home to her lodgings. She said 
m Court that she’d have took him single-handed 
(on account of what she knew concerning him), 
if he had been Samson. And it’s my belief 
she would !” 

[t was mine too, and I highly respected Miss 
Mowcher for it 


I have torgot her name.” 





MY LOVE AND ALY LIT Y. 


We had now seen all there was tosee. It 
would have been in vain to represent to such a 
manas the Worshipful Mr. Creakle, that Twenty 
Seven and Twenty Fight were perfectly con- 
sistent and unchanged ; that exactly what they 
‘cere ‘then; they “had always: beens “that. the 
hypocritical knaves were just the subjects to 
make that sort of profession in such a place ; 
that they knew its market-value at least as well 
as we did, in the immediate service it would do 
them when they were expatriated ; in a word, 
that it was a rotten, hollow, painfully-suggestive 
piece of business altogether. We left them to 
their system and themselves, and went home 
wondering. 

“ Perhaps it's a good thing, Traddles,” said 
I, “to have an unsound Hobby ridden hard ; 
for it’s the sooner ridden to death.” 

“T hope so,” rephed Traddles. 





CHAPA ERetATE 


A LIGHT SHINES ON MY WAY. 


WE OSORNO : 
aS HE year came round to Christmas- 
Va RS 


wo time, and I had been at home above 
YOM two months. I had scen Agnes 
(2 SO frequently. However loud © the 
SS general voice might be in giving 
es) me encouragement, and however fervent 
a the emotions and endeavours to which it 
“roused me, I heard her lightest word of 
praise as I heard nothing else. 

At least once a week, and sometimes oftener, 
I rode over there, and passed the evening. I 
usually rode back at night ; for the old unhappy 
sense was always hovering about me now—most 
sorrowfully when I left her—and I was glad to 
be up and out, rather than wandering over the 
past in weary wakefulness or miserable dreams. 
I wore away the longest part of many wild sad 
nights, in those rides; reviving, as I went, the 
thoughts that had occupied me in my long 
absence. 

Or, if I were to say rather that I listened to 
the echoes of those thoughts, I should better 
express the truth. They spoke to me from afar 
off. I had put them at a distance, and accepted 
my inevitable place. When I read to Agnes 
what I wrote; when I saw her listening face ; 
moved her to smiles or tears; and heard her 
cordial voice so earnest on the shadowy events 
of that imaginative world in which I lived; I 
thought what a fate mine might have been— 
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but only thought so, as I had thought after I 
Was married to Dora, what I could have wished 
my wie to me, 

My duty to Agnes, who loved me with a love, 
which, 1 f disquicted, I wronged most selfishly 
and poorly, and could never restore ; my matured 
assurance that I, who had worked out my own 
destiny, and won what I had impetuously set 
my heart on, had no right to murmur, and must 
bear; comprised what I felt and what I had 
learned. But I loved her: and now it even 
became some consolation to me, vaguely to con- 
ceive a distant day when I might blamclesoly 
avow it, when all this should be over; when | 
could say, “Agnes, so it was when I cam_ 
homes and now I anvold; and I never have 
loved since !” 

She did not once show me any change in 
herself. What she always had been to me, che 
still was ; wholly unaltered. 

Between my aunt and me there had been 
something, in this connection, since the night 
of my return, which I cannot call a restraint, or 
an avoidance of the subject, so much as an 
implied understanding that we thought of it 
together, but did not shape our thoughts into 
words. When, according to our old custom, we 
sat before the fire at night, we often fell into 
this train; as naturally, and as consciously to 
each other, as if we had unreservedly said so. 
But we preserved) an, unbroken. isilenée, “i 
believed that she had read, or partly read, my 
thoughts that night ; and that she fully compre- 
hended why I gave mine no more distinct ex- 
pression. 

This Christmas-time being come, and Agnes 
having reposed no new confidence in me, a 
doubt that had several times arisen in my mind 
—whcether she could have that perception of the 
true state of my breast, which restrained her 
with the apprehension of giving me pain—began 
tooppress. meéheayaily.. (ifthat were- so; my 
sacrifice was nothing ; my plainest obligation to 
her unfulfilled ; and every poor action I had 
shrunk from, I was hourly doing. I resolved to 
set this nght beyond all doubt;—if such a 
barrier were between us, to break it down at 
once with a determined hand. 

It was—what lasting reason have [I to re- 
member it !—a cold, harsh, winter day. There 
had becn snow, some hours before ; and it lay, 
not deep, but hard-frozen on the ground. Out 
at’ sea, ‘beyond: “my window, the wind. blew 
ruggedly from the north. I had been thinking 
of it, sweeping over those mountain wastes of 
snow in Switzerland, then inaccessible to any 
human foot; and had been speculating which 
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was the lonelier. those solitary regions, or a 
deserted ocean. 

““Radine toalay, “Prot? * 
ting her head in at the door. 

‘Mes. sail le Dam: gone over to Canter 
bute 1tsa-eoodiday foracride.” 

* J hope your horse may think so too,” said 
my aunt; “but at present he 1s holding down 
Ins head and his ears, standing before the door 
there, as if he thought his stable preferable.” 

My aunt, I may observe, allowed my horse 
on the forbidden ground, but had not at all 
relented toward the donkeys. 

‘He will be fresh enough presently !” said I. 

“The: ride. will do: his. master good; at all 
events, observed ‘my aunt,.clanemne At- ‘the 
papers on my table. ‘Ah, child, you pass a 
good many hours here! I never thought, when 
I used to read books, what work it was to write 
them.” 

‘It’s work enough to read them, sometimes,” 
IT returned. “As to the writing, it has its own 
charms, aunt.” 

SADT Tosee lsat amy aunt, “Ambition, 
love of approbation, sympathy, and much more, 
I suppose? Well: go along with you !” 

“Do you know anything more,” said I, 
standing composedly before her—she had patted 
me on the shoulder, and sat down in my chair, 
“of that attachment of Agnes ?” 

She looked up in my face a little while, before 
replying : 

“Sethink: 0. | rots” 

“Are you confirmed in your impression ?” I 
inquired, 

=ebalink deanie brow. 

She looked so steadfastly at me: with a kind 
of doubt, or pity, or suspense in her affection: 
that I summoned the stronger determination to 
show her a perfectly cheerful face. 

‘And what is more, ‘Trot—” said my aunt. 

ae Moree 

“T think Agnes is going to be married.” 

“God bless her!” said I, cheerfully. 

* God bless her!” said my aunt, “and her 
husband too !” 

1 echoed it, parted from my aunt, went lightly 
down-stairs, mounted, and rode away. There 
was greater reason than before to do what I had 
resolved to do. 

How well I recollect the wintry ride! 


said my aunt, put- 


iG 


frozen particles of ice, brushed from the blades 
of grass by the wind, and borne across my face ; 
the hard clatter of the horse’s hoofs, beating a 
tune upon the ground ; the stiff-tilled soil; the 
snow-drift, lightly eddying in the chalk-pit as 
the breeze rufiicd it ; the smoking team with the 
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waggon of old hay, stopping to breathe on the 
hill-top, and shaking their bells musically ; the 
whitened slopes and sweeps of Down-land lying 
against the dark sky, as if they were drawn on 
a lnige: slates 

I found Agnes alone. ‘The little girls had 
gone to their own homes now, and she was 
alone by the fire, reading. She put down her 
book on seeing me come in; and having wel- 
comed me as usual, took her work-basket and 
sat in one of the old-fashioned windows. 

IT sat beside her on the window-seat. and we 
talked of what I was doing, and when it would 
be done, and of the progress I had made since 
my last visit. Agnes was very cheerful; and 
laughingly predicted that I should soon become 
too famous to be talked to, on such subjects. 

“So I make the most of the present time, you 
see,” said Agnes, “and talk to you while I 
Maye? 

As I looked at her beautiful face, observant 
of her work, she raised her mild clear eyes, and 
saw that I was looking at her. 

‘You are thoughtful to-day, Trotwood |” 

* Agnes, shall I tell you what about ? Icame 
{o.tell: you.” 

She put aside her work, as she was used to 
do when we were seriously discussing anything; 
and gave me her whole attention. 

“My dear Agnes, do you doubt my being 
trie to you?” 

“No!” she answered, with a look of astonish- 
ment. 

“Do you doubt my being what I always have 
been to you?” 

‘* No!” she answered, as before. 

“Do-you- remember that tried 10: tell: you, 
when I came home, what a debt of gratitude I 
owed you, dearest Agnes, and how fervently I 
felt towards you P” 

*“Toremember ait,” She said, gently. “very 
well! 

“ You have a secret,” said I. 
it, Agnes.” 

She cast down her eyes, and trembled. 

‘I could hardly fail to know, even if I had 
not heard—but from other lips than yours, 
Agnes, which seems strange—that there is some 
one upon whom you have bestowed the treasure 
of your love. Do not shut me out of what con- 
cers your happiness so nearly! If you can 
trust me as you say ygu can, and as I know you 
may, Iet me be your friend, your brother, in this 
matter, Of all others !” 

With an appealing, almost a_reproachful, 
glance, she rose from the window; and hurrying 
across the room as if without knowing where, 


‘* Let me share 
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put her hands before her face, and burst into 
such tears as smote me to the heart. 

And yet they awakened something in me, 
bringing promise to my heart. Without my 
knowing why, these tears allied themselves with 
the quietly sad smile which was so fixed in my 
remembrance, and shook me inore with hope 
than fear or sorrow. 

“ Aones! Sister! 
done !” 

“Let me go away, Trotwood. I am not well. 
Iam not myself. I will speak to you by-and- 
by—another time. I will write to you. Don’t 
speak tome now. Don’t! don’t!” 

I songht to recollect what she had said, when 
I had spoken to her on that former night, of her 
affection needing no return. It seemed a very 
world that I must search through in a moment. 

“Aces, I <cannot-bear to see jou so, anil 
think that IT have been the cause. My dearest 
girl, dearer to me than anything in hfe, if you 
are unhappy, let me share your unhappiness. If 
you are in need of help or counsel, let me try to 
give it to you. If you have indeed a burden on 
your heart, let me try to lighten it. For whom 
do I live now, Agnes, if it is not for you?” 

“Oh, spare me! [fam not myself! Another 
time!” was all I could distinguish. 

Was it a selfish error that was leading me 
away? Or, having ‘once: a clue to hope, was 
there something opening to me that I had not 
dared to think of ? 

“J must say more. I cannot let you leave 
me so! Por Heaven's: sake,.Acnes, let. as not 
mistake each other after all these years, and all 
that has come and gone with them! I must 
speak plainly. If you have any lingering thought 
that I could envy the happiness you will confer ; 
that I could not resign you toa dearer protector, 
of your own choosing; that I could not, from 
my removed place, be a contented witness of 
your joy; dismiss it, for I don’t deserve it! I 
have not suffered quite in vain. You have not 
taught me quite in vain. There is no alloy of 
self in what I feel for you.” 

She avas: quiet now. In ‘a: little time, she 
turned her pale face towards me, and said in a 
low voice, broken here and there, but very clear, 

“J owe 1tto: your pure: menudship forme, 
Trotwood—which, indeed, I do not doubt—to 
tell you, you are mistaken. I can do no more. 
If I have sometimes, in the course of years, 
wanted help and counsel, they have come to 
me. If I have sometimes been unhappy, the 
feeling has passed away. If I have ever had a 
burden on my heart, it has been lightened for 
me. If I have any secret, it is—no new one; 


Dearest! What have I 
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and is—not what you suppose. I cannot reveal 
IG on cividestt Tt lis) long: ‘been anine, and 
must remain mince.” 

“Nounes! Stay Acmonent +” 

She was going away, but I detained her. I 
clasped) iny sary about. ver avait. "In: Ale 
course pol years” “Its: nok a new one!” 
New thoughts and hopes were whirling through 
my mind, and all the colours of my life were 
changing. 

“ Dearest Agnes! Whom I so respect and 
honour—whom I so devotedly love! When I 
came here to-day, I thought that nothing could 
have wrested this confession from me. I thought 
I could have kept it in my bosom all our lives, 
till we were old. But, Agnes, if I have indeed 
any new-born hope that I may ever call you 
something more than Sister, widely different 
from Sister ! yi 

Her tears fell fast; but they were not like 
those she had lately shed, and Isaw my hope 
brighten in them. 

‘Aones! Ever my guide, and best support ! 
If you had been more mindful of yourself, and 
less of me, when we grew up here together, I 
think my heedless fancy never would have wan- 
dered from you. But you were so much better 
than I, so necessary to me in every boyish hope 
and disappointment, that to have you to confide 
in, and rely upon in everything, became a second 
nature, supplanting for the time the first and 
greater one of loving you as I do!” 

Still weeping, but not sadly—joyfully! And 
clasped in my arms as she had never been, as I 
had thought she never was to be! 

“When I loved Dora—fondly. Agnes, as you 
know—” 

“Ves!” she cried, earnestly. 
know it !” 

“When I loved her—even then, my love 
would have been incomplete, without your sym- 
pathy. I had it, and it was perfected. And 
when I lost her, Agnes, what should I have been 
without you, stil !” 

Closer in my arms, nearer to my heart, her 
trembling hand apon my shoulder, her sweet 
eyes shining through her tears, on mine! 

“T went away, dear Agnes, loving you. I 
stayed away, loving you. I returned home, 
loving you !” 

And now, I tried to tell her of the struggle t 
had had, and the conclusion I had come to. I 
tried to lay my mind before her, truly, and en- 
tirely. I tried to show her, how I had hope 
I had come into the better knowledge of myself 
and of her; how I had resigned myself to what 
that better knowledge brought ; and how I had 
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come there, cven that dav, in my ent to ae 
If she did so: love me ¢€l said): that she could 
take me for her husband. she could do so, on no 
deserving of mine, except upon the truth of m 
love for “her ecard the trouble my: avhiely ait i 
ripened to be what it was; and hence it was 
| that Lrevealed: it: 
| thy ‘tre eyes, in: thet -sanie time, the spirit of 
| my child- wife looked upon me, saying it was 
mic, through thee, tos ‘ten: 
derest recollections of the Blossom that had 
withered in its bloom ! 
“Tam so blest, Trotwood—my heart is so 
overcharged—but there is one thing I must say.” 
“ Dearest. wate.’ 
She laid her gentle hands upon my shoulders, 


| 
| 
and looked calmly in my face. 
“De you know, yet, what ats?” 
| 


well; and winning 


“Tam afraid to speculate on what itis. Tell 
Meoiidearr 

Nhavedoved: you albany lite!’ 

O.swe svere happy; sve were“ happy Our 


tears were not for the trials (hers so much the 
greater) through which we had come to be thus, 
but for the rapture of being thus, never to be 
divided more ! 

We walked, that winter evening, in the fields 
together ; and the blessed calm within us seemed 
to be partaken by the frosty air. The early stars 
began to shine while we were lingering on, and 
looking up to them we thanked our Gop for 
having guided us to this tranquillity. 

We stood together in the same old-fashioned 
window at night, when the moon was shining ; 
Aenes with. herowmiet eves raised’ pr to it 5: L 
following her glance. Long miles of road then 
opened out before my mind; and, toiling on, | 
sawa ragged way-worn boy forsaken and ne- 
glected, who should come to call even the heart 
now beating aginst mine, his own, 


De avasenearly 
appearcd before my aunt. 
study, Pezgotty said: which it was her pride to 
keep in readiness and order for me. We found 
her, in her spectacles, sitting by the fire. 

Goodness Ime! said ny: Sunt pecine 
through the dusk, “who's this you’re bringing 
home?” 

veeies. said: 

As we had arranged to say nothing at first, 
my aunt was not a little discomfited. She 
darted a hopeful glancee-aly pre, when J said 

: ees but seeing that I looked as usual, 
she took off her spectacles j in despair and rubbed 
her nose with them. 


dinner-time next day when we 
She VAS. Tipe Uh. My 





And O, avones, even out of 
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ca ereetcd Agnes heartily, nevertheless ; and 
we were soon in the lighted parlour down- 
stairs, at dinner, My aunt put--on her spec 
tacles “twiee- or three; tovtake<another look at 
me, but as often took them off again, disap- 
pointed, and rubbed her nose with them. 
Mich to’ the-thseominture >of Alay Dick; aro 
knew this to be a bad symptom. 

‘“Dy-the-hyc. aunt” said “after “inners 
“T have been speaking to Agnes about what you 
told me.” 

“Then, Trot,” said my aunt, turning scarlet, 
“you did wrong, and broke your promise.” 

“You are not angry, aunt, I trust? Iam sure 
you won't be, when you learn that Agnes is not 
unhappy in any attachment.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said my aunt. 

As my aunt appeared to be annoyed, I thought 
the best way was to cut her annoyance short. I 
took Agnes in my arm to the back of her chair, 
and we both leaned over her, } My aunt with one 
clap of her hands, and one look through her 
spectacles, immediately went into hysterics, for 
the first and only time in all my knowledge of 
her, 

The hysterics called up Peggotty. The imo- 
ment my aunt was restored, she flew at Peggotty, 
and calling her a silly old creature, hugged her 
with all her nught. After that, she hugged Mr. 
Dick (who was highly honoured, but a good deal 
surprised) ; and atter that, told them why. Then 
we wereall happy together. 

I could not discover whether my aunt, in her 
last short conversation with me, had fallen on 
a pious fraud, or had really mistaken the state 
of my mind. It was quite enough, she said, 
that she had told me Agnes was going to be 
married ; and that I now knew better than any 
one row trues Uyas: 

We were married within a fortmght. Traddles 
and Sophy, and Doctor and Mrs. Strong, were 
the only guests at our quict wedding. We 
left them tall of yoy; and «droge: away together. 
Clasped in my embrace, I held the source of 
every worthy aspiration IT had ever had ; the 
centre of myself, the circle of my hfe, my own, 
my wife; my love of whom was founded on a 
rock ! 

“Dearest husband! said. Aenes. “f Now 
that J may call you by that name, I have one 
thing more to tell you.” 

‘Seek mMceear it love: 

“It grows out of the night when Dora died. 
she sent you for me,” 

‘Seen. 

“She told me that she left me something. 
Can jou think what at-was'?? 





MIR. PEGGOTTY ONCE AGAIN! 


I believed I could. I drew the wife who had 
so long loved me, closer to my side. 

“She told me that she made a last request to 
me, and left mea last.charge.” 

And it was—” 

"Chat vonly I 
place,” 

And Agnes laid her head upon my breast, and 
wept ; and I wept with her, though we were so 
happy. 


would occupy this vacant 


CHAPTER LCM: 


A VISITOR. 


nearly finished ; but there is yet 
mA an incident conspicuous in my 
Y / memory, on which it often rests 
x 5 with delight, and without which 
ae one threadin “the. web: 1 have 
ip? spun, would have a ravelled end. 
fo)! Thad advanced in fame and fortune, 
my domestic joy was perfect, I had been mar- 
ried ten happy years. Agnes and I were sitting 
by the fire, in our house in London, one might 
in spring, and three of our children were playing 
in the room, when I was told that a stranger 
wished to see me. 

He had been asked if he came on business, 
and had answered No; he had come for the 
pleasure of seeing me, and had come a long 
way. He was an old man, my servant said, and 
looked like a farmer. 

As this sounded mysterious to the children, 
and moreover was like the beginning of a 
favourite story Agnes used to tell them, intro- 
ductory to the arrival of a wicked old Fairy ina 
cloak who hated everybody, it produced some 
commotion. One of our boys laid is head in 
his mother’s lap to be out of harm’s way, and 
little Agnes (our eldest child) left her doll in a 
chair to represent her, and thrust out her little 
heap of golden curls from between the window- 
curtains, to see what happened next. 

© Wet him come imchere!osaidel, 

There soon appeared, pausing in the dark 
doorway as he entered, a hale, grey-haired old 
man. Little Agnes, attracted by his looks, had 
tun to bring jim in,and’Thad ‘vot yet clearly 
seen his face, when my wife, starting up, cried 
out to me, ina pleased and agitated voice, that 
it was Mr, Peggotty! 

It was Mr. Peggotty. An old man now, but 
in a ruddy, hearty, strong old age. When our 






first emotion was over, and he sat before the fire 





| with the children on his knees, and the blaze 
shining on his face, lie looked to me, as vigorous 
and robust, withal as handsome, an old man, as 
ever lL hacdscen. 

“Mast Wavy, saldche.. Aivh the wold adme 
my the oll! tone: fell so: naturally on my ear ! 
“Mast Davy; ts.a joylul hours. 1 see: you; 
once more ‘long with your own trew wife !” 

“A joyful hour indeed, old friend!” cried I. 

“ And these heer pretty ones,” said Mr. Peg- 
wotty: — To-lookeat these leer dlowers1. Why. 
Mas’r Davy, you was but the heighth of the 
littlest of these, when I first see you! When 
Envly warn’t no bigger, and our poor lad were 
but a lad!” 

‘Time has changed me more than it has 
changed you since then,” said I. “ But let 
these dear rogues go to bed; and as no house 
in England but this must hold you, tell me where 
to send for your luggage (is the old black bag 
among it, that went so far, I wonder !), and then, 
over a glass of Yarmouth grog, we will have the 
tidings of ten years !” 

“Are you alone?” asked Agnes. 

Ves. ina'am,’” he said, kissiné her hand, 
quite alone.” 

We sat him between us, not knowing how to 
give him welcome enough; and as I began to 
listen to his old familiar voice, I could have fan- 
cied he was still pursuing his long journey in 
search of his darling niece. 

(lisna Tore cdr water,” said. Min Peceotty; 
“fur to come across, and on’y stay a matter of 
fower weeks. But water (’specially when ’tis 
salt) comes nat’ral to me ; and friends is dear, 
dind I am heer,— (Which is. verse,” sai Mir. 
Peggotty, surprised to find it out, “though I 
hadn’t such intentions.” 

“ Are you going back those many thousand 
miles, so soon ?” asked Agnes. 


Ves! ima’, he--retumed:- “1 atv. the 
promise to Em'ly, afore I come away. You sec, 


I doen’t grow younger as the years comes round, 
and if I hadn’t sailed as ‘twas, most hke I 
shouldn't never have done ’t. And it’s allus 
been on my mind, as I szs¢ come and see Mas’r 
Davy and your own sweet blooming self, in 
your wedded happiness, afore I got to be too 
oll,” 

He looked at us, as if he could never feast 
his eyes on us sufficiently. Agnes laughingly 
put back some scattered locks of his grey han, 
that he might see us better. 

And) now tell tis;” ‘said’ 1,“ everthing -re- 
lating to your fortunes.” 

« Our fortuns, Mas'r Davy,” he rejoined, “ is 
soon told. We hayen’t fared nohows, but fared 








Were allas thre: We 
lived a leetle 
allus thrived. 
What with sheep-farming, and what with stock- 
farming, and what with one thing and what with 


tor thrive: ‘ve avorked 
as we ought to "t, and maybe we 


hard at first or so, but we have 


are aswell to. do,.as- well/-could ‘be. 
fell upon us,” 


tother, ave 
Theer’s been kiender a blessing 


sail Mr. Peggotty, reverentially inclining his 
head, “ and we’ve done nowt but prosper. ‘That 


1s,in the long run. If not yesterday, why then 
to-day. If not to-day. why then to-morrow.” 

“And Emily?” said Agnes and I, both to- 
gether, 


Peay. each he; arter yo Jere het mia aii 
—and I never heerd her saying of her prayers 


at night, tother side the canvas screen, when 
ve was settled in the Bush, but what I heerd 
your n arter she and me lost sight of 
Mast Davy, that theer shining sundown—was 
that low, at first, that, if she had know'd then 
what Mas’r Davy kep from us so kind and 
thowtful, ’tis my opinion she'd have drooped 
away. But theer was some poor folks aboard 
as had illness among ’em, and she took care of 
them ; and theer was the cnildren in our com- 
pany, and she took care of /Aew,; and so she 
got to be busy, and to be doing good, and that 
helped ten” 
“When did she first hear of it?” I asked. 





“Teeh at ouriiel citer ol heerd on te sad 
Mrs Pecsotty, “come-onunch:a year. “We aris 


living then. men sohtary place, “but among the 
beautifullest trees, and with the roses a covering 
our Beein to the roof. Theer come along one 
day, when I was out a working on the land, a 
traveller from our own Norfolk or Suffolk in 
England (I doen’t mghtly mind which), and 
of course we Wook him in, and giv him to eat 
and drink, and made him welcome. We all do 
that, all the colony. over, Ele) cot ano-old 
newspaper with him, and some other account in 
print of the storm. ‘That’s how she know’d it. 
When I come home at might, I found she 
know'd it.” 

He dropped his voice as he said these words, 
and the gravity 1 so well remembered over- 
spread his face. 

‘© Did it change her much?” we asked. 

“Ay, for a good long time,” he said, shaking 
his head; “if not to this present hour. But I 
think the solitoode done her good. And she 
nad adeal to mind in the way of poultry and 
the lke, and minded of it, and come through. I 
wonder,” he said thoughtfully, “if you could 
sce my lm'ly now, Mas’r Davy, whether you'd 
know her !” 

“Is she-so altered?” I inquired, 


DPALTD COPEL ROL: 


“=f tlocn'e knows <Usee*hercerry-davsand 
doen't know ; but, odd times, I have thowt so. 
A slight figure,” said Mr. Peggotty, looking at 
the fre. * kiender worn; soft, sorrowful, blue 
eyes; a delicate face; a pritty head, leaning a 
little down; a quiet voice and way—timid 
a’most. That's Em phe 

We silently observed him as he sat, still look- 
ing at the fire 

“Some thinks,” he said, ‘as her affection was 
ill-bestowed ; some, as her marriage was broke 
off by death, No one knows how ’tis. She 
might have married well a mort of times, ‘but, 
uncle; she ‘says-tO. nie, thats. one Tor’ ever: 
Cheerful along with me; retired when others 
is by; fond of going any distance fur to teach 
a child, or fur to tend a sick person, or fur to do 
some kindness tow'rds ‘a young girl’s wedding 
(and she’s done a many, but has never seen 
one); fondly loving of her uncle ; patient ; liked 
by young and old; sowt out by all that has any 
troubles’ “Vhat'sanke” 

He drew his hand across his face, and with a 
halt-suppressed sigh looked up from the fire. 

“1s Marihaowith vou yet 271 asked: 

“Martha,” he rephed, “sot marred, Mas'r 
Dass, in the second: year Ay young man, <2 
farm-labourer, as come by us on his way to 
market with his mas’r’s drays—a journey of over 
five hundred mile, theer and back—made offers 
fur to take her fur his wife (vives 18 very scarce 
theer),and then to set up fur their two selves in the 
Bush. She spoke to me fur to tell him her trew 
story, I did. They was married, and they live 
fower hundred mile away from any voices but 
their own and the singing birds.” 

‘Mrs. Gummidge ?” I suggested. 

It was a pleasant key to touch, for Mr. Peg- 
cotty suddenly burst into a roar of laughter, and 
rubbed his hands up and down his legs, as he 
had been accustomed to do when he enjoyed 
himself in the long-shipwreeked boat. 

“Woukl you believe it!” he said. “ Why, 
someun even made offers fur to marry Aer! If 
a ship’s cook that was turning settler, Mas’r 
Davy, didn’t make offers fur to marry Missis 
Gummidge, I’m Gormed—and I can’t say no 
fairerdliancthat” 

I never saw Agnes laugh so, This sudden 
ecstasy on the part of Mr. “Pegg rotty was so de- 
lightful to her, that she could not leave off 
laughing ; and the more she laughed, the more 
she made me langh, and the greater Mr. Peg- 
gotty’s eestasy became, and the more he rubbed 
his legs. 


‘And what did Mrs. Gummidge say?” I 
asked, when 1 was grave enough. 
’ > 
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| “le youll betteve me, “returned Mis Pegeoty, “Dut loaistsay this tor ale. soouscreetur,” 

1;  Missts Gummidge, ’stead of saying ‘thank | he resumed, wiping his face when we were quite 

| you, I’m much obleeged to you, { ain’t a going | exhausted; ‘*she bas been all she said she’d 
fur to change my condition at my time of life,’ | be to us, and more. She’s the willingest. the 

| upd with a bucket as was standing by, and | trewest, the honcestest-helping woman, Mas’r 

| laid it over that theer ship’s cook’s head till | Davy, as ever draw’d the breath of life. I have 

| he sung out fur help, and I went in and reskied | never know’d her to be lone and lorn, for a 
of him.” | single minute, not even when the colony was all 

| Mr. Peggotty burst into a great roar of , afore us, and we was new to it. And thinking 

j| laughter, and Agnes and I both kept him com- | of the old ’un is a thing she never done, I do 

I} pany. | assure you, since she left England !” 

| — 

| 

| | 
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““rROYWOOD, YOU WILL BE GLA) TO HEAR THAT I SHALL FINISH THE MEMORIAL WHEN I HAVE Seely 
ELSE TO DO, AND THAT YOUR AUNT’S THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WOMAN IN THE WORLD, SIR. 
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* Now. last, not least, Mr. Micawber,” said I. | he, “as we have left the Bush now, being a 
“ He has paid off every obligation he incurred | well to do ; and have gone right away round to 
here—even to Traddles’s bill, you remember, | Port Middlebay Harbour, wheer theer’s what awe || 
my dear Agnes—and therefore we may take it | calla town.” 





“ < . 2 ie ay Sate Tae yA : Fe = 2” 

for granted that he is doing well. But what 1s ‘Nr. Micawber was in the Bush near you: | 

the latest news of him?” said I, ee : i 
Mr. Peggotty, with a smile, put his hand in “Bless you, yes,” said Mr. Peggotty, “and | | 


his breast-pocket, and produced a flat-folded, | turned to, with a will, I never wish to mect a || 
paper parcel, from which he took ont, with | better gen’lman for turning to, with a will. Pve 
much care, a little odd-looking newspaper. seen that theer bald heal of his, a perspiring in 
, Soe , : Aunts oe x ’ 
“Vou are to unnerstan’, Mas'r Davy,” said | the sun, Mas’r Davy, till I a’most thowt it 
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would: dive “inclted -away.. alad’ avew he's a 
magistrate.” 

eC aliuisitinic, che” said. J 


Mr. Puggotty pointed to a certain paragraph 
in the newspaper, where I read aloud as follows, 
from the * Port Middlebay Times :” 

“$=" The pubhtc dinner to our distinguished 
fellow-colonist and townsman, WILKINS Micaw- 
LER. Esquire, Port Middlebay District Magis- 
trate, came off yesterday in the large room of 
the Hotel, which was crowded to suffocation. 
It is estimated that not fewer than forty-seven 
persons must have been accommodated with 
dinner at one time, exclusive of the company in 
the’ spassace andon the stais. Vheabeauty, 
fashion, and exclusiveness of Port Middlebay, 
flocked to do honour to one so deservedly es- 
teemed, so highly talented, and so widely popu- 
Jar. Doctor Mell (of Colonial Salem-House 
Grammar School, Port Middlebay) presided, 
and on his right sat the distinguished guest. 
After the removal of the cloth, and the singing 
of Non Nobis (beautifully executed, and in 
which we were at no loss to distinguish the 
bell-like notes of that gifted amateur, WILKINS 
Micawber, Esquire, Junior), the usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts were severally given and 
rapturously secéived. Dr Nell in var speech 
replete with feeling, then proposed ‘ Our dis- 
tinguished Guest, the ornament of our town. 
Atay he-neyer leave us: but to better: hinscli, 
and may his success among us be such as to 
render his bettering himself impossible!’ ‘The 
cheering with which the toast was received 
defies description, Again and again it rose and 
felllike theswaves-of ovean,.At-leneth all wes 
hushed, and Witkixns Micawcer, Esauirr, 
presented himself to return thanks. lar be it 
from us, in the present comparatively imperfect 
state of the resources of our establishment, to 
endeavour to follow our distinguished townsman 
through the smoothly flowing periods of his 
polished and highly ornate address! Suffice it 
to observe, that it was a masterpiece of clo- 
quence ; and that those passages in which he 
more particularly traced his own successful 

career to its souree, and warned the younger 
portion of his auc litory fron: the slidals. of ever 
meurring pecuniary Nabilities which they were 
unable to liquidate, brought a tear into the 
manliest cye present. ‘The remaining toasts 
were De. MEL ; 2 RSS MACAW ERI (who g erace- 
fully bowed her acknowledgments from the 
side-door, where a eMlaxy-or. beauty was elevated 
on chairs, at once to witness and adorn the 
gratifying scene); Mrs, RipGer Becs (late 
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MisseNicuwber)s ALRS) ALL WILK Esai 
CAWBER, EsQuire, FUNtok (who convulsed the 
assembly by humorously remarking that he 
found himseif unable to return thanks in a 
speech, but would do so, with their permission, 
eer Song) } ATES SE MICAWHER Ss 1 AuEY (Gxell 
known, it is needless to remark, in the mother 
country). Ge Cy ae. ANE the conelusion of 
the proceedings the tables were cleared as if by 
art-magic for dancing. «Among the votaries of 
TERVSICHORE, who disported themselves until 
Sol gave warning for departure. Wilkins Micaw- 
ber dsqinre; Junior, ands tlhe lovely and accom- 
plished Miss. tielena, sfourthedaughter -of Di 
Mell, were particularly remarkable.” 


I was looking back to the name of Doctor 
Mell, pleased to have discovcred, in these hap- 
pier creumstances>. Nir ovbell.: to: merly a poor 
pinched usher to my Middlesex magistrate, 
when Mr. Peggotty pointing to another part of 
the paper, my eyes rested on my own namie, 
and I read thus : 


lO DAVID COPPERFIELD, ESOULRE: 


“THE EMINENT AUTHOR. 


“My DEAR 51k, 

“Years have elapsed; since 1 had 
an opportunity of ocularly perusing the linea- 
ments, now familar to the imaginations of 
considerable portion of the civilised world. 

« But, my dear sir, though estranged (by the 
force of circumstances over which I have had 
no control) from the personal society of the 
friend and companion of my youth, I have not 
been unmindful of his soaring flight. Nor have 
1 been debarred, 


Though seas between us braid ha’ roared, 


(Burns) from participating in the intellectual 
feasts he has spread before us, 

“| cannot, therefore, allow of the departure 
from this place of an individual whom we 
mutually respect and esteem, without, my dear 
sir, taking this public opportunity of thanking 
you, on my own behalf, and, ] may undertake 
to add, on that of the whole of the Inhabitants 
of Port Middlebay, for the gratification of which 
you are the ministering agent. 

“Coon, my dear sir! You are not unknown 


here, you are not unappreciated. ‘Though 
‘remote, we are neither ‘unfriended,’ ‘melan- 


choly,” nor (I may add) ‘slow.? Go on, my 
dear sir, in your Kagle course! The inhabit- 
ants of Port Middlebay may at least aspire 





to watch it, with delight, with entertainment, 
with instruction ! 

“ Among the eyes clevated towards you from 
this portion of the globe, will ever be found, 
while it has light and life, 

“The 
& Kye my 
“ Appertaining to 
“WILKINS MICAWBER, 
“ Magistrate.” 








I found, on glancing at the remaining con- 
tents of the newspaper, that Mr. Micawber was 
a diligent and esteemed correspondent of that 
Journal. There was another letter from him in 
the same paper, touching a bridge ; there was 
an advertisement of a collection of similar letters 
by him, to be shortly republished, in a neat 
volume, “with considerable additions ;” and, 
unless I am very much mistaken, the Leading 
Article was his also. 

We talked much of Mr. Micawber, on many 
other evenings while Mr. Peggotty remained 
with us. He lived with us during the whole 
term of his stay,—which, I think, was some- 
thing less than a month,—and his sister and my 
aunt came to London to see him. Agnes and 
I parted from him aboard-ship, when he sailed ; 
and we shall never part from him more, on 
earth. 

But before he left, he went with me to Var- 
mouth, to see a little tablet I had put up in the 
churchyard to the memory of Ham. While I 
was copying the plain inscription for him at his 
request, I saw him stoop, and gather a tuft of 
grass from the grave, and a little earth. 

‘Bore hur ly he saidesas ie put it) ines 
breast. “I promised, Mas’r Davy.” 





CHAPTER LXIV. 


A LAST RETROSPECT. 


ND now my written story ends. I 
look back, once more—for the last 
time—before I close these leaves. 

I sce myself, with Agnes at my 
side, journeying along the road of 
life. I see our children and our 

friends around us; and I hear the 

roar of many voices, not indifferent to me 
as I travel on. 

What faces are the most distinct to me in the 
fleeting crowd? To, these ; all turning to me 
as I ask my thoughts the question ! 
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Ilere is my aunt, in stronger spectacles, an 
old woman of fourscore years and more, but 
upright yet, and a steady walker of six miles at 
a stretch in winter weather. 

Always with her, here 
good old nurse, likewise in spectacles, accus- 
tomed to do needlework at night very close to 
the lamp, but never sitting down to it without a 
bit of wax candle, a yard measure in a little 
house, and a work-box with a picture of St. 
Paul’s upon the lid. 

The cheeks and arms of Peggotty, so hard and 
red in my childish days, when I wondered why 
the birds didn’t peck her in preference to apples, 
are shrivelled now ; and her cyes, that used to 
darken their whole neighbourhood in her face, 
are fainter (though they glitter still); but her 
rough forefinger, which I once associated with 
a pocket nutmeg-grater, is just the same, and 
when I see my least child catching at it as it 
totters from my aunt to her, I think of our little 
parlour at home, when I could scarcely walk. 
My aunt’s old disappointment is set right, now. 
She is godmother to a real living Betsey Trot- 
wood ; and Dora (the next in order) says she 
spoils her. 

There is something bulky in Peggotty’s 
pocket. It is nothing smaller than the Croco- 
dile-Book, which is in rather a dilapidated 
condition by this time, with divers of the leaves 
torn and stitched across, but which Peggotty 
exhibits to the children as a precious relic. I find 
it very curious to see my own infant face looking 
up at me from the Crocodile stories ; and to be 
reminded by it of my old acquaintance Brooks 
of Sheffield. 

Among my boys, this summer holiday-time, I 
see an old man making giant kites, and gazing 
at them in the air, with a delight for which there 
are no words. He greets me rapturously, and 
whispers, with many nods and winks, “ Trot- 
wood, you will be glad to hear that I shall finish 
the Memorial when I have nothing else to do, 
and that your aunt’s the most extraordinary 
woman in the world, sir!” 

Who is this bent lady, supporting herself by 
a stick, and showing me a countenance In which 
there are some traces of old pride and beauty, 
feebly contending with a querulous, imbecile, 
fretful wandering of the mind? She is in a 
garden} and near sher stands ar sharp, dark, 
withered woman, with a white scar on her lip. 
Let me hear what they say. 

“Rosa, I have forgotten this gentleman’s 
name.” 

Rosa bends over her, and calls to her, “ Mr. 
Copperfield.” 


comes: “Peecotty; IMy 
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heainomlat to ee yOu si, 9 Taina Sorry “te 
observe vou are in mourning. I hope Time will 
be good to you.” 

Fler impatient attendant scolds her, tells her 
fam not in mourning, bids her look agam, tries 
to rouse her. 

“You have seen, my-sonssir,” says) the- elder 
lady; “Are voucrevonciled” 

Looking fixedly at me, she puts her hand to 
her forehead, and moans. Suddenly, she cries, 
In a terrible voice, ‘* Rosa, come to me. He is 
dead!” Rosa, kneeling at her feet, by turns 
caresses her, and quarrels with her ; now fiercely 
telling her, “1 loved him better than you ever 
did !”-—now soothing her to sleep on her breast, 
hkesacsickochild,“Thivs 1. leave thenw: thus. 1 
always find them; thus they wear their time 
away, from year to year. 

What ship comes sailing home from India, 
and what English lady is this, married to a 
growling old Scotch Croesus with great flaps 
of ears. Can this be Julia Mills? 

Indeed it is Julia Mills, peevish and fine, with 
a black man to carry cards and letters to her on 
a golden salver, and a copper-coloured woman 
in linen, with a bright handkerchief round 
her head, to serve her Tiffin in her dressing- 
room. But Juha keeps no diary in these days ; 
never sings Affection’s Dirge ; eternaily quarrels 
with the old Seotch Creesus, who is a sort of 
yellow bear witha tanned hide. Julia is steeped 
in money to the throat, and talks and thinks of 
nothing else. 1 liked her better in the Desert 
of Sahara. 

Or perhaps this zs the Desert of Sahara! For, 
though Juha has a stately house, and mighty 
company, and sumptuous dinners every day, I 
see ho green growth near her; nothing that can 
ever come to fruit or flower. What Julia calls 
“society,” 1 see; among it Mr. Jack Maidon, 
from his Patent Place, sneering at the hand 
that gave it him, and speaking to me of the 
Doctor, as “so charmingly antique.” But when 
society is the name for such hollow gentle- 
men and ladies, Julia, and when its breeding 
is professed indifference to everything that 
can advance or can retard mankind, 1 think 
we ust have lost ourselves in that same 
Desert of Sahara, and had better find the way 
out. 

And lo, the Doctor, always our good friend, 
labouring at his Hictionary (somewhere about 
the letter 1D), and happy in his home and wife. 
Also the Old Soldier, on a considerably reduced 
footing, and by no ineans so influential as in 
days of yore! 

Working at his chambers in the Temple, with a 











busy aspect, and his hair (where he is not bald) 
made more rebellious than ever by the constant 
trietion of Iig-lawyers wit wbocome, In: an later 
time, upon my dear old ‘Traddles. His table 
is covered with thick piles of papers; and I say, 
as lL look aroundane.; 

‘If Sophy were your clerk, now, ‘Traddles, she 
would have enough to do!” 

* You may say that, my dear Copperfield! 
But those were capital days, too, in Holborn 
coun! Were they-noets 

‘When she told you you would be a Judge ? 
But it was not the town talk ¢Aen /” 

* At all events,” says Traddles, *‘ if I ever am 
one m 

* Why, you know you will be.” 

“Well, my dear Copperfield, zen Iam one, 
Tshall tell the story, as I said:I svould.” 

We walk away, arm-in-arm. I am going to 
have a family dinner with Traddles. It is 
Sophy’s birthday; and, on our road, Traddles dis- 
courses to me of the good fortune he has enjoyed. 

“1 really have been, able, ny dear Copper- 
field, to do all that I had most at heart. There’s 
the Reverend Horace promoted to that living 
at four hundred and fifty pounds a-year; there 
are our two boys receiving the very best educa- 
tion, and distinguishing themselves as steady 
scholars and good fellows; there are three of 
the girls marned very comfortably ; there are 
three more living with us; there are three more 
keeping house for the Reverend Horace since 
Mrs. Crewler’s decease ; and all of them happy.” 

“ Except—” I suggest. 

STexcept the Meauty, says Traddiess. “"Ves. 
lt was very unfortunate that she should marry 
such a vagabond. But there was a certain dash 
and glare about him that caught her. However, 
now we have got her safe at our house, and got 
rid of him, we must cheer her up again.” 

‘Traddles’s house is one of the very houses—or 
it easily may have been—which he and Sophy 
used to parcel out, in their evening walks. It 
is a large house; but Traddles keeps his papers 
in his dressing-room, and his boots with his 
papers ; and he and Sophy squeeze themselves 
Into upper rooms, reserving the best bed-rooms 
for the Beauty and the girls. ‘There is no room 
to spare in the house ; for more of *‘the girls” 
are here, and always are here, by some accident 
or other, than | know how to count. Here, 
when we go in, Is a crowd of them, running 
down to the door, and handing ‘Traddles about 
to be kissed, until he is out of breath. Here, 
established in perpetuity, is the poor Beauty, a 
widow with a little gwl; here, at dinner on 
Sophy’s birthday, are the three married girls 
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with their three husbands, and one of the hus- 
band’s brothers, and another husband’s cousin, 
and another husband’s sister, who appears to me 
to be engaged to the cousin. ‘Traddles, exactly 
the same simple, unaffected fellow as he ever was, 
sits at the foot of the large table like a Patriarch ; 
and Sophy beams upon him, trom the head, 
across a cheerful space that is certainly not 
glittering with Britannia metal. 

And now, as | close my task, subduing my 
desire to linger yet, these faces fade away. But, 
one face, shining on me like a Heavenly light 
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by which I see all other objects, is above them 
and beyond them all. And that remains. 

[ turn iny head, and see it, in its beautiful 
serenity, beside me. My lamp burns low, and 
[ have written far into the night; but the dear 
presence, without which I were nothing, bears 
me company, 

O Agnes, O my soul, so may thy face be by 
me when | close my hfe indeed ; so may I, when 
realities are melting from me like the shadows 
which I now dismiss, still find thee near me, 
pointing upward ! 
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ii AEN I was acting, with my children and fmends, in Mr. WitkieE CoL.ins’s drama 


of The Frozen Deep, I first conceived the main idea of this story. A strong desire 
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“5 was upon me then to embody it in my own person: and I traced out in my fancy 
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be the state of mind of which it would necessitate the presentation to an observant 


fig : : 
ee spectator, with particular care and interest. 
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As the idea became familiar to me, it gradually shaped itself into its present form. ‘Throughout 
its execution, it has had complete possession of me; I have so far verified what is done and 
suffered in these pages, as that I have certainly done and suffered it all myself. 

Whenever any reference (however slight) is made here to the condition of the French people 
before or during the Revolution, it is truly made, on the faith of trustworthy witnesses. It has 
been one of my hopes to add something to the popular and picturesque means of understanding 
that terrible time, though no one can hope to add anything to the philosophy of Mr. CARLYLE's 


wonderful book. 
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«She curtsied to him (young ladies made eurtsies in 
those days)... . He made heranother bow ”” I 


i. “he Wineshope, 0 Ge OS ae 
‘What is this?” . : : : : ; 2 220 
Messrs. Cruncher and Son. 3 Z “ ~ 28 
!; The Lion and the Jackal : ; ‘ ; » qo 


‘(And smoothing her rich hair with as much pride 

as she could possibly have taken in her own 

hair if she had been the vainest and hand- 
somest of women” 3 ; : . ee eS 


*ITe stooped a little, and with his tattered blue cap 
pointed under the carriage. <All his fellows 
stooped to look under the carrmge ” : 2 358 


‘Drive him fast to his tomb. Vhis, fiom Jacques”? — 60 


* Think now and then that there is a man who 
would give his hfe to keep a life you love 


| beside you” ee 
| “Tt is frightful, messicurs. ITow ean the women 
| : : : 
and children draw water 2 Who can yossip of 
an cvening under that shadow?” , : . 80 
Saint Antoine : ; : : : : . 8 


“Still, the Doctor, with shaded forehead, beat his 
foot nervously on the ground ” ; Z ~ 9b 


* Dragged, and struck at, and stifled by the bunches 
of grass and straw that were thrust into his faee 
by hundreds of hands” 
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«Among the talkers was Stryver, of the King’s 
Bench Bar, . ... broaching to Monseigneur 
his devices for blowing the people up, and ex- 
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terminating them from the face of the earth 


«Some registers were lying open on a desk, and an 
officer of a coarse dark aspect presided over 


these”? . : ‘ : : : i 
The Grindstone. : . : 
The Carmagnole . : . ; ‘ 


‘Here Mr. Lorry became aware, from where he 
sat, of a most remarkable goblin shadow on the 


Walle Se % ‘ ‘ . : : 


“ Twiec he put his hand to the wound in his breast, 
and with his forefinger drew a cross in the air” 


“As he was drawn away, his wife released him, 
and stood looking after him with her hands 


touching one another in the attitude of prayer ”’ 


*flis head and throat were bare, and as he spoke 
with a helpless Jook straymg all around, he 
tovk his coat off, and let it drop on the floor ” 


* You might, from your appearance, be the wife of 
Lucifer,” said Miss Pross, in her breathing. 
** Nevertheless, you shal] not get the better of 


me. Taman Englishwoman”. . 
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CHAPTER 1, | going direct the other way—in short, the period 
| was so far like the present period, that some of 
THE PERIOD. | its noisiest authorities insisted on its being re- 
Poe Te | ceived, for good.or for evil, in the superlative 
aC jay was the best of times, it was the | degree of comparison only. 
Cee Oe worst of times, it was the age of There were a king with-a large jaw, and=a 
ey Q) \ wisdom, it was the age of foolish- | queen with a plain face, on the throne of Eng- 
Kx ey, nessa avas the -époch of belief. it-) lands there were-a king with a large jaw, and a 
9 Sry was the epoch of incredulity, it was queen with-atair face, on. the throne of France. 
(OY the season of Light, it was the {| In both countries it was clearer than crystal to 
25 ¥* season of Darkness, it was the spring of | the lords of the State preserves of loaves and 
& hope, it was the winter of despair, we had | fishes, that things in general were settled for 
everything before us, we had nothing before us, | ever, | 
we were all going direct to Heaven, we were all It was the year of Our Lord one thousand 
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seven hundred and seventy-five. Spirttual reve- 
lations were conceded to England at that 
favoured pertod, as at this. Mrs. Southcott had 
recently attained her five-and-twentieth blessed 
birthday, of whom a prophetic private in the 
Life Guards had heralded the sublime appear- 
ance by announcing that arrangements were 
made for the swallowing up of London and 
Westnunster. Even the Cock-Lane ghost had 
been laid only a round dozen of years, after 
rapping out its messages, as the sprrits of this 
very year last past (supernaturally deficient in 
originality) rapped out theirs. Mere messages 
in the earthly order of events had lately come 
to the English Crown and People from a con- 
cress of British subjects in America: which, 
strange to relate, have proved more important 
to the human race than any communications 
yet received through any of the chickens of the 
Cock-Lane brood. 

France, less favoured on the whole as to 
matters spiritual than her sister of the shield 
and trident, rolled with exceeding smoothness 
downhill, making paper money and spending it. 
Under the guidance of her Christian pastors, 
she entertained herself, besides, with such 
humane achievements as sentencing a youth to 
have his hands cut off, his tongue torn out with 
pincers, and his body burned alive, because he 
had not kneeled down in the rain to do honour 
to a dirty procession of monks which passed 
within his view, at a distance of some fifty or 
sixty yards, It is likely enough that, rooted in 
the woods of France and Norway, there were 
growing trees, when that sufferer was put to 
death, already marked by the Woodman, Fate, 
to come down ,and be sawn into boards, to 
make a certain movable framework with a sack 
and a knife in it, terrible in history. It is likely 
enough that, in the rough outhouses of some 
tillers of the heavy lands adjacent to Waris, 
there were sheltered from the weather, that very 
day, rude carts, bespattered with rustic mire, 
snuffed about by pigs, and roosted in by poultry, 
which the Farmer, Death, had already set apart 
to be his tumbrels of the Revolution. But, that 
Woedman and that Farmer, though they work 
unceasingly, work silently, and no one heard 
them as they went about with muffled tread : 
the rather, forasmuch as to entertain any suspl- 
cion that they were awake was to be atheistical 
and traitorous. 

In England there was scarcely an amount of 
ordcr and protection to justify much national 
boasting. Daring burglaries by armed men, and 
highway robberies, took place in the capital 
itself every night; families were publicly cau- 
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tioned not to go ont of town without removing 
their furniture to upholsterers’ warehouses for 
security; the highwayman in the dark was a 
City tradesman in the light, and, being recog- 
nised and challenged by his fellow tradesman 
whom he stopp ed in his character of *‘the 
Captain,” gallantly shot him through the head 
and rode away ; the mail was waylaid by seven 
robbers, and the guard shot three dead, and 
then got shot dead himself by the other four. 
"in consequence of the failure of his ammuni- 
tion? after which the mail sas robbed in 
peace; that magnificent potentate, the Lord 
Mayor of London, was made to stand and de- 
liver on Turnham Green by one highwayman, 
who despoiled the illustrious creature in sight of 
all his retinue ; prisoners in London gaols fought 
battles with their turnkeys, and the majesty of 
the law fired blunderbusses in among them, 
loaded with rounds of shot and ball; thieves 
snipped off diamond crosses from the necks of 
noble lords at Court drawing-rooms ; musketeers 
went into St. Giles’s to search for contraband 
goods, and the mob fired on the musketeers, 
and the musketeers fired on the mob, and no- 
body thought any of these occurrences much 
out of the common way. In the midst of them, 
the banemian, ever busy anc ever worse: than 
uscless, was in constant requisition; now, 
stringing up long rows of miscellancous crimi- 
nals ; now, hanging a housebreaker on Saturday 
who had been taken on Tuesday; now, burning 
people in’ the hand at Newdate bythe dozen, 
and now burning pamphlets at the door of 
Westminster Hall; to-day, taking the hfe of an 
atrocious murderer, and to-morrow of a wretched 
piferer who had robbed a farmer's boy of six- 
pence. 

All these things, and a thousand like them, 
came to pass in and close upon the dear old 
year one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
five. invironed by them, while the Woodman 
and the Farmer worked unheeded, those two of 
the large jaws, and those other two of the plain 
antl the tur daces, Ared: wiuhstir Cnoush, and 
carried their divine rights with a Ingh hand. 
‘Vhus did the year one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five conduct their Greatnesses, and 
myriads of small creatures—the creatures of this 
chronicle among the rest—-along the roads that 
lay before them. 
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TREE MAIL. 
ey was the Dover road that lay, on a 
Vs, Friday night late in Nov ember, be- 


fore the first of the persons with 
whom this history has business, 
The Dover road lay, as to him, be- 
yond the Dover mail, as it lumbered 
up Shooter’s Hill. He walked uphill 
in the mire by the side of the mail, as 
the rest of the passengers did ; not because they 
had the least relish for walking exercise under 
the circumstances, but because the hill, and the 
harness, and the mud, and the mail were all so 
heavy, that the horses had three times already 
come to a stop, besides once drawing the coach 
across the road, with the mutinous intent of 
taking it back to Blackheath. Reins and whip, 
and coachman and guard, however, in combina- 
tion, had read that article of war which forbad a 
purpose otherwise strongly in favour of the argu- 
ment, that some brute animals are endued with 
Reason; and the team had capitulated and 
returned to their duty. 

With drooping heads and tremulous tails, they 
mashed their way through the thick mud, 
floundering and stumbling between-whiles as if 
they were “falling to pieces at the larger joints. 
As often as the driver rested them and brought 
them to a stand with a wary “ Wo-ho! so- ho, 
then !” the near leader violently shook his head 
and everything upon it—lhke an unusually em- 
phatic horse, denying that the coach could be 
got up the hill, Whenever the leader made 
this rattle, the passenger started, as a nervous 
passenger might, and was disturbed in mind. 

‘There was a steaming mist in all the hollows, 
and it had roamed in its fortornness up the hill, 
like an evil spirit, seeking rest and finding none. 
A clammy and intensely cold mist, it made its 
slow way through the air in ripples that visibly 
followed and overspread one another, as the 
waves of an unwholesome sea might do. It was 
dense enough to shut out everything from the 
light of the coach lamps but these its own work- 
ings, and a few yards of road; and the reek of 
the labouring horses steamed into it, as if they 
Badsmadestall. 

Two other passengers, besides the one, were 
plodding up the hill by the side of the mail. 
All three were wrapped to the cheek-bones and 
over the ears, and wore jack-boots. Not one of 
the three could have said, from anything he saw, 
what either of the other two was like; and each 
was hidden under almost as many wrappers from 
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body. of his two companions. In those days 
travellers were very shy of being confidential on 
a short notice, for anybody on the road might 
be a robber, or in league with robbers. As to 
the latter, when every posting-house and _ale- 
house could produce somebody in ‘the Cap- 
tain’s” pay, ranging from the landlord to the 
lowest stable nondescript, it was the likeliest 
thing upon the cards. So the guard of the 
Dover mail thought to himself, that Friday 
night in November, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five, lumbering up Shooter’s Hill, as 
he stood on his own particular perch behind the 
mail, beating his feet, and keeping an eye and a 
hand on the arm-chest before him, where a 
loaded blunderbuss lay at the top of six or eight 
loaded horse-pistols, deposited on a substratum 
of cutlass. 

The Dover mail was 1n its usual genial posi- 
tion that the guards suspected the passengers, 
the passengers suspected one another and the 
guard, they all suspected everybody else, and 
the coachman was sure of nothing but the 
horses ; as to which cattle he could with a clear 
conscience have taken his oath on the two Tes- 
taments that they were not fit for the journey. 

fe AVO-Ho! sarc *the-coachman. “So, then: ! 
One more pull and you're at the top, and be 
damned to you, for I have had trouble enough 
to get you toit!—Joe!” 

“Halloa!” the guard replied. 

“What o’clock do you make it, Joe?” 

“Ten minutes, good, past eleven.” 

“My blood!” ejaculated the vexed coach- 
man; and 0t-atop-ot Shooterssyete” “Pst! 
Yah! Get on with you!” 

The emphatic horse, cut short by the whip 
in a most decided negative, made a decided 
scramble for it, and the three other horses fol- 
lowed | suit. Once more the Dover mail 
struggled on, with the jack-boots of its passen- 
gers squashing along by its side. ‘They had 
stopped when the coach stopped, and they kept 
close company with it. If any one of the three 
had had the hardihood to propose to another to 
walk on a little ahead into the mist and dark- 


ness, he would have put himself in a fair way of 


getting shot instantly as a highwayman. 

The last burst carried the mail to the summit 
of the hill. The horses stopped to breathe 
again, and the guard got down, to skid the 
wheel for the descent, and open the coach door 
to let the passengers in. 

stl shoe ered: the coachiman in a.warn- 
ing voice, looking down from his box. 

“What do you say, Tom ?” 
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‘They borh listened. 

‘*]) saya horsé.at a canter-coniing up, Joe.” 

“Cf sav a horse: at a <carlop. Tom,” returned 
the guard, leaving his hold of the door, and 
mounting nimbly to his place. ‘ Gentlemen ! 
lmihe king s.name, all-of you.” 

With this hurried adjuration, he cocked his 
blunderbuss, and stood on the offensive. 

The passenger booked by this history was on 
the coach step, getting in; the two other pas- 
sengers were close behind him, and about to 
follow, Je temained. on the steal im: the 
coach and half out of it; they remained in the 
road below him, They all looked from the 
coachman to the guard, and from the guard to 
ihe coachman, and. listened. “The -coachinan 
looked back, and the guard looked back, and 
even the emphatic leader pricked up his ears 
and looked back, without contradicting. 

The stillness consequent on the cessation of 
the rumbling and labouring of the coach, added 
to the stillness of the night, made it very quiet 
indeed. The panting of the horses communi- 
cated a tremulous motion to the coach, as if it 
were in a state of agitation. The hearts of the 
passengers beat loud enough, perhaps, to be 
heard; but, at any rate, the quiet pause was 
audibly expressive of people out of breath, and 
holding the breath, and having the pulses quick- 
ened by expectation, 

The sound of a horse at a gallop came fast 
and furiously up the hill. 

“So-ho!” the guard sang out as loud as he 
could roar, * Yo there! ‘stand d-shallctire £” 

The pace was suddenly checked, and, with 
much splashing and floundering, a man’s voice 
called ireni- thes musts. “sis that’ stig» Dover. 
mail 2” 

“Never you mind: whatatis!” the euard re- 
tortéd:  “\Vhat-are you” 

‘fend the Doveranaile * 

*Wihiyndo you, want to; know?” 

Sa) vant anpassenaercihit 15.) 

= Witab passenger?” 

“er. Jarvis: Lorry.” 

Our booked passenger showed in a moment 
that: it-was. his name, “Uhevetrard,, the: coach- 
man, and the two other passengers eyed him 
distrustfully, 

‘“heep where youcare,” Ane .uard: calledsto 
the verce in: the: mist, “because, if 2 should 
inake a mistake, it could never be set right in 
your lifetime. Gentleman of the name of Lorry 
answer straight.” 

“What is the matter?” asked the passenger, 
then, with mildly quavering speech. ‘Who wants 
hie. chsatlemy 2 
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(CP iilon toukeo Perayse voices WW itis’ Jernss” 
growled the guard to himself. “ He’s hoarser 
than Suits me: is Jerry.) 

S Neowin. Lore: 

~ V hots the piattere” 

“A dispatch sent after you from over yonder. 
LAr eo. 

“I know this messenger, guard,” said Mr. 
Lorry, getting down into the road—assisted from 
behind more swiftly than politely by the other 
two passengers, who immediately scrambled into 
the coach, shut the door, and pulled up the 
window. “ He may come close; there’s nothing 
wrong.” 

I Nope there. aint; “but 1 cant -make: so 
‘Nation sure of that,” said the guard, in gruff 
sohloquy. ‘‘ Hallo you!” 

Savers. «Ane hallo sou” 
hoarsely than before. 

“Come? on: at a: footpace diye anind ine? 
And if you’ve got holsters to that saddle o’ 
yourn, don't let me see your hand go nigh ’em. 
For I’m a devil at a quick mistake, and when I 
make one it takes the form of Lead. So now 
let’s look at you.” 

The figures of a horse and rider came slowly 
through the eddying mist, and came to the side 
of the mail where the passenger stood. The 
rider stooped, and, casting up his eyes at the 
guard, handed the passenger a small folded 
paper. Zhe rider's horse was blown, and both 
horse and rider were covered with mud, from 
the hoots of the horse to the hat of the man. 

“Guard!” said the passenger in. a tone of 
quict business confidence. 

The watchful guard, with his nght hand at the 
stock of his raised blunderbuss, his lett at the 
barrel, and his eye on the horseman, answered 
eurtly. “Sire: 

“Yhere is nothing to apprehend. I belong 
to Tellson’s Bank. You must know Tellson’s 
Bank in London. I am going to Pans on 
business. A crown to drink. I may read this?” 

"ON So be as-y oure- quick, Sie" 

Hie opened it in the light of the coach lamp 
on that side, and read—first to himself and then 
aloud: *** Wait at Dover for Maniselle.” Its 
not long, you sce, guard. Jerry, say that my 
answer was, RECALLED TO LIFE.” 

jerry started. a1 “his. saddle... “"Vhat's. a 
Blazing strange answer, too,” said he at his 
hoarsest. 

‘Take that message back, and they will know 
that J received this as well as if ] wrote. Make 
the best of your way. Good might.” 

With those words the passenger opened the 
coach door and got in; not at all assisted by 


said Jerry, more 














his fellow-passengers, who had expeditionsly 
secreted their watches and purses in their boots, 
and were now making a general pretence of 
being asleep. With no more definite purpose 
than to escape the hazard of originating any 
other kind of action. 

-The coach lumbered on again, with heavier 
wreaths of mist closing round it as it began the 
descent. ‘The guard soon replaced his blunder- 
buss in his arm-chest, and, having looked to the 
rest of its contents, and having looked to the 
supplementary pistols that he wore in his belt, 
looked to a smaller chest beneath his seat, in 
which there were a few smith’s tools, a couple of 
torches, and a tinder-box. For he was furnished 
with that completeness, that if the coach lamps 
had been blown and stormed out, which did 
occasionally happen, he had only to shut himseif 
up inside, keep the flint and steel sparks well off 
the straw, and get a light with tolerable safety 
and ease (if he were lucky) in five minutes. 

“Tom 1 soitly over the-coach root. 

‘Hallo. foe!” 

* Did you hear themessage?” 

“techs. oes 

“ What did you make of it, Tom ?” 

“‘ Nothing at all, Joe.” 

“That’s a coincdence, too,” the guard mused, 
‘for I made the same of it myself.” 

Jerry, left alone in the mist and darkness, 
dismounted meanwhile, not only to ease his spent 
horse, but to wipe the mud from his face, and 
to shake the wet out of his hat-brim, which might 
be capable of holding about half a gallon. After 
standing, with the bridle over his heavily-splashed 
arm, until the wheels of the mail were no longer 
within hearing, and the night was quite still 
again, he turned to walk down the hill. 

“After that there gallop from ‘Temple Bar, 
old lady, I won’t trust your fore-legs till I get 
you on the level,” said this hoarse messenger, 
glancing at his mare. “‘ Recalled to lite.’ 
That’s a Blazing strange message. Much of that 
wouldn’t do for you, Jerry! I say, Jerry! You'd 
be in a Blazing bad way, if recalling to life was 
to come into fashion, Jerry!” 





CHAPTER WL 


THE NIGHT SHADOWS. 


WONDERFUL fact to reflect upon that 
every human creature is constituted to 

be that profound secret and mystery to every 
other. A solemn consideration, when I enter 






ao great city “by atiehis that every: yond: sof 
those darkly-clustered houses encloses its own 
Seciets. that “every TOON): it, ‘every “one: “Ot 
them: encloses. 11s own. -setret; ‘that every 
beating heart in the hundreds of thousands of 
breasts there, is, in some of its imaginings, a 
secret to the heart nearest it! Something of the 
awfulness, even of Death itself, is referable to 
this. No more can 1 turn the leaves of this 
dear book that I loved, and vainly hope in time 
to: réad’ it<all.. -No.more can f Jookanto the 
depths of this unfathomable water, wherein, as 
momentary hghts glanced into it, I have had 
glimpses of buried treasure and other things sub- 
merged. It was appointed that the book should 
shut with a spring, for ever and for ever, when I 
had read but a page. Jt was appointed that the 
water should be locked in an eternal frost, when 
the light was playing on its surface, and I stood 
in ignorance on the shore. My friend is dead, 
my neighbour is dead, my love, the darling ot 
my soul, is dead ; it 1s the inexorable consolida- 
tion and perpetuation of the secret that was 
always in that individuality, and which I shall 
carry in mine to my life’s end. In any of the 
burial-places in this city through which I pass, 
is there a sleeper more inscrutable than its busy 
inhabitants are, in their innermost personality, 
to me, or than.I am to them ? 

As to this, his natural and not to be alienated 
inheritance, the messenger on horseback had 
exactly the same possessions as the Krug, the 
first Minister of State, or the richest merchant 
in London. So with the three passengers shut 
up in the narrow compass of one lumbering old 
mail-coach ; they were mysteries to one another, 
as complete as if each had been in his own coach 
and six, or his own coach and sixty, with the 
breadth of a county between him and the next. 

The messenger rode back at an easy trot, 
stopping pretty often at alehouses by the way to 
drink, but evincing a tendency to keep his own 
counsel, and to keep his hat cocked over his 
eyes. He had eyes that assorted very well with 
that decoration, being of a surface black, with 
no depth in the colour or form, and much too 
near together—as if they were afraid of bemg 
found out in something singly, if they kept too 
far apart. They had a sinister expression, under 
an old cocked-hat like a three-cornered spittoon, 
and over a great muffler for the chin and throat, 
which descended nearly to the wearer’s knees. 
When he stopped for drink, he moved this 
muffler with his left hand, only while he poured 
his liquor in with his right ; as soon as that was 
done, he muffled again. 

“No, Jerry, no!” said the messenger, harping 
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e theme as he rode, “It wouldn't do for 
vou, jer —- Jerr. “vow. Nonest tradesman, 1 
wouldn't suit yes line of business!  Re- 
called ! Bust me if I don’t think he'd 
been a drinking!” 

lis message perplexed his mind to that degree 
that he was fain, several times. to take off his 
hat to scratch his head. Except on the crown, 
which was tagecdly bald, he had -suft, black 
hair, standing jaggedly all over it. and growing 
downhill almost to his broad, blunt nose. It 
was so like smith’s work, so much more like the 
Lop Ol <a strona spew than ahead 01 
hair, that the best of players at leap-frog might 
have declined him, as the mest dangerous man 
in the world to go over. 

While he trotted back with the message he 
was to deliver to the night watchman in his box 
at the door of Tellson’s Bank, by Temple Bar, 
who was to deliver it to greater authorities within, 
the shadows of the might took such shapes to 
him as arose out of the message, and took such 
shapes to the mare as arose out of Aer private 
topics of uneasiness. They seemed to be nume- 
rous,. for she-slied ait every shadow -om “the 
road. 

What time the mail-coach lumbered, jolted, 
rattled, and bumped upon its tedious way, with 
its three fellow-inserutables inside. To whom, 
likewise, the shadows of the night revealed 
themselves in the forms their dozing eyes and 
wandéting thoughts suggested. 

‘Fellson’s Bank had a run upon it in the mail. 
As the Bank passenger—with an arm drawn 
through the leathern strap, which did what lay 
in it to keep him from pounding against the 
next passenger, and driving him into his corner, 
whenever the coach got a special jolt—nodded 
in his place with halt-shut eyes, the little coach 
windows, and the coach lamp dimly gicaming 
through them, and the bulky bundle of opposite 
Passenger, became: the DBank,..and did aceieat 
stroke of business. ‘The rattle of the harness 
was the chink of money, and more drafts were 
honoured in five minutes than even ‘Tellson’s, 
with all its foreign and home connection, ever 
paid in thrice the time. Then the strong-rooms 
underground at ‘Tellson’s, with such of their 
valuable stores and secrets as were known to 
the passenger: (and it was not-a little that he 
knew about them), opened before him, and he 
went in among them with the great keys and the 
fecbly-burning candle, and found them safe, and 
strong, and sound, and still, just as he had last 
seen them. 

But, though the Bank was almost always with 
him, and though the coach (in a confused way, 
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hke the presence of pain under an opiate) was 
always with him, there was another current of 
impression that never ceased to run all through 
the mght. He was on his way to dig some one 
out of a grave. 

Now, which of the multitude of faces that 
showed themselves before him was the true face 
of the buried person, the shadows of the night 
did not indicate ; but they were all the faces of 
aman of five-and-forty by years. and they differed 
principally in the passions they expressed, and 
in the ghastliness or their worn and wasted state. 
Pride, contempt. defiance, stubbornness, sub- 
mission, lamentation, succeeded one another ; 
so aid varieties of sunken cheek, cadaverous 
colour, emaciated hands and fingers. But the 
face was in the main one face, and every head 
was prematurely white. A hundred times the 
dozing passenger inquired of this spectre : 

* Buried how long ?” 

‘The: answer was-always the:same:: Almost 
eighteen sears.” 

* You had abandoned all hope of being dug 
out?” 

Long co,” 

~ Vouskmow that you-are recalled to- lite 2 * 

Ce he ystcllneso.: 

“Tshope:youscare to. iver 

dean Caave 

«Shall L show her to you? 
auth Seeshers 

‘The answers to this question were various and 
contradictory. Sometimes the broken reply was, 
“Waitt it. avould: kill mexit I saw her too 
soon.” Sometimes it was given m a tender rain 
of tears, and then it was, Take ane to her.’ 
Sometimes it was staring and bewildered, and 
then it was, * I don’t know her. I don’t under- 
stand.” 

After such imaginary discourse, the passenger 
in his fancy would dig, and dig, dig—now with 
a spade, now with a great key, now with his 
hands—to dig this wretched creature out. Got 
out at last, with earth hanging about his face 
and hair, he would suddenly fall away to dust. 
The passenger would then start to himself, and 
lower the window, to get the reality of mist and 
rain on his check. 

Yet. even when his eyes were opened on the 
mist and rain, on the moving patch of light 
from the lamps, and the hedge at the roadside 
retreating by jerks, the night shadows outside 
the coach would fall into the train of the mght 
shadows within. ‘The real DBanking-house by 
‘Temple Bar, the real business of the past day, 
the real strong-rooms, the real express sent after 
him, and the real message returned, would all 
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be there. Out of the midst of them the ghostly 
face would rise, and he would accost it again. 

“Buried how long?” 

* Almost eightcen years.” 

“T hope you care-tolive 2” 

“Tecan tsay.” 

Dig—dig—dig—until an impatient movement 
from one of the two passengers would admonish 
him to pull up the window, draw his arm 
securely through the leathern strap, and specu- 
late upon the two slumbering forms, until his 
mind lost its hold of them, and they again slid 
away into the Bank and the grave. 

‘“ Buried how long ?” 

“ Almost eighteen years.” 

“You had abandoned all hope of being dug 
out?” 

Long ago.’ 

The words were still in his hearing as just 
spoken—distinctly in his hearing as ever spoken 
words had been in his life—when the weary 
passenger started to the consciousness of day- 
light, and found that the shadows of the night 
were gone. 

He lowered the window, and looked out at 
the rising sun. There was a ridge of ploughed 
land, with a plough upon it where it had been 
leit last night when the horses avere unyoked:; 
beyond, a quiet coppice wood, in which many 
leaves of burning red and golden yellow still 
remained upon the trees. ‘Though the carth 
was cold and wet, the sky was clear, and the 
sun rose bright, placid, and beautiful. 

“Eighteen years!” said the passenger, look- 
ing atethe~sun.. ‘Gracious. Creator of Day! 
Lo: be. -buried-alivenor eighteen yeats 
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“i 2eTEN the mail got successfully to 
l f ) é Dover in the course of the fore- 
i G) noon, the head drawer at the 
YK 2% Royal George Hotel opened the 


ry 


($s) coach door as his custom was. He 
“ did it with some flourish of cere- 
we mony, for a mail journey from London in 
os winter was an achievement to congratu- 
late an adventurous traveller upon. 

by that time, there was only one adven- 
turous traveller left to be congratulated ; for the 
two others had been set down at their respective 
roadside destinations. The mildewy inside of 
the coach, with its damp and dirty straw, its 
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disagreeable smell. and its obscurity, was rather 
like-a. larger dlog-kennel, ~Nir) Lorry, the pds- 
senger, shaking himself out of it in chains of 
straw, a tangle of shaggy wrapper, flapping hat, 
and muddy legs, was rather like a larger sort of 
dog. 

“ There will be 2 packet to Calais to-morrow, 
diasver?”’ 

“Ves, sir, if the weather holds, and the wind 
sets tolerable fair. The tide will serve pretty 
nicely at about two in the afternoon, sir. Bed, 
alee. 

‘JT shall not go to bed till night ; but I want 
a bedroom, and a barber.” 

end then. breakfast, sir?’ Ves, str “That 
way, sit, if you please. Show Concord ! Gentle- 
mans *valise and. hot-water to. Concord, “Pull 
off gentleman’s boots in Concord. (You will find 
a fine sea-coal fire, sir.) Fetch barber to Con- 
cord. Stir about there, now, for Concord !” 

The Concord bedchamber being always as- 
signed to a passenger by the mail, and passen- 
gers by the mail being always heavily wrapped 
up from head to foot, the room had the odd 
interest for the establishment of the Royal 
George, that although but one kind of man was 
seen to go into it, all kinds and varieties of men 
came out of it. Consequently, another drawer, 
and two porters, and several maids, and the 
landlady were all loitering by accident at various 
points of the road between the Concord and the 
coffee-room, when a gentleman of sixty, formally 
dressed in a brown suit of clothes, pretty well 
worn, but very well kept, with large square cuffs 
and large flaps to the pockets, passed along on 
his way to his breakfast. 

The coffee-room had no other occupant, that 
forenoon, than the gentleman in brown. His 
breakfast-table was drawn before the fire, and as 
he sat, with its light shining on him, waiting for 
the meal, he sat so still, that he might have been 
sitting for his portrait. 

Very orderly and methodical he looked, with 
a hand on each knee, and a loud watch ticking 
a sonorous sermon under his flapped waistcoat, 
as though it pitted its gravity and longevity 
against the levity and evanescence of the brisk 
fire. He had a good leg, and was a little vain 
of it, for his brown stockings fitted sleek and 
close, and were of a fine texture ; his shoes and 
buckles, toe, though plain, were trim. He wore 
an odd httle sleek crisp flaxen wig, setting very 
close to his head: which wig, it is to be pre- 
sumed, was made of hair, but which looked far 
more as though it were spun from filaments of 
silk or glass. His linen, though not of a fine- 


ness in accordance with his stockings, was as 
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white as the tops of the waves that broke upon 
the neighbouring beach, or the specks of sail 
that glinted in the sun-light far at sea. A face 
habitually suppressed and quieted was still lighted 
up under the quaint wig by a pair of moist 
bright eves, that it must have cost their owner, 
in years gone by, some pains to drill to the 
composed and reserved expression of Tellson’s 
Dank. He had a healthy colour in his cheeks, 
and his face, though lined. bore few traces of 
anxiety. But, perhaps, the confidential bachelor 
clerks in Tellson’s Bank were principally oceu- 
pied with the cares of other people ; and perhaps 
second-hand cares, Hke second-hand clothes. 
come easily off and on, 

Completing his resemblance to a man who 
was sitting for his portrait, Mr. Lorry dropped 
off asleep. The arrival of Is breakfast roused 
him, and he said tothe drawer, as he moved his 
ehairto it: 

‘J wish accommodation prepared for a young 
lady who may come here at any time to-day. 
She may ask for Mr. Jarvis Lorry, or she may 
only ask for a gentleman from Tellson’s Bank. 
Please to let me know.” 

* Yes, sir. Tellson’s Bank in London, sir ?” 

“es 

“Yes, sir, We have oftentimes the honour 
to entertain your gentlemen in their travelling 
backwards and forwards betwixt London and 
Paris, site Avast deéal- of travelling, sir, 11: Vell- 
son and Company’s House.” 

“Ves« Weare quite a French diousesas well 
as an English one.” 

“Yes, sir. Not much in the habit of such 
travelling yourself, I think, sir?” 

“Not-of lateycars; Ibs fitteeneyears-since 
we—since I—came last from France.” 

“Indeed, sir! That was before my time here, 
sir. Before our people's time here, sir. The 
George was in other hands at that time, sir.” 

ST ehieve S000 

‘But I would hold a pretty wager, sir, that a 
Tlouse hike Vellson and Company was flourish- 
ing a matter of fifty, not to speak of fifteen years 
ago ?” 

“You might treble that, and say a hundred 
and fifty, yet not be far from the truth.” 

“Tndeedt-sir i”? 

Rounding his mouth and both his eyes, as he 
stepped backward from the table, the waiter 
shifted his napkin from his right arm to his left, 
dropped into a comfortable attitude, and stood 
surveying the guest while he ate and drank, as 
from an observatory or watch-tower. According 
to the immemorial usage of waiters in all ages. 

When Mr. Lorry had finished his breakfast, 
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he went out for a: stroll:-omcthe- beach. ~The 
httle, narrow, crooked town of Dover lid itself 
away from the beach, and ran its head mto the 
chalk cliffs, like a marine ostrich. The beach 
was acesert of heaps of sca and stones tumbling 
wildly about, and the sea did what it liked, and 
what at-liked was: dlestiretion; It thumlered 
at the town, and thundered at the cliffs, and 
brought the coast down, madly. The air among 
the houses was of so strong a piseatory flavour, 
that one might have supposed sick fish went up 
to be dipped in it, as sick people went down to 
be dipped in the sea. A Iittle fishing was done 
in the port. and a quantity of strolling about by 
night, and looking seaward ; particularly at those 
times when the tide made, and was near flood. 
Small tradesmen, who did no business whatever, 
sometimes unaccountably realised large fortunes, 
and it was remarkable that nobody in the neigh- 
bourhood could endure a lamp-lighter. 

As the day declined into the afternoon, and 
the air, which had been at intervals clear enough 
toallow the French: coast to: be seen, became 
again charged with mist and vapour, Mr. Lorry’s 
thoughts seemed to cloud too. When it was 
dark, and he sat before the coffee-room fire, 
awaiting his dinner as he had awaited his break- 
fast, his mind was busily digging, digging, digging 
inthe Inveared: coals, 

A bottle of good claret after dinner does a 
digger in the red coals no harm, otherwise than 
as it has a tendency to throw lim out of work. 
Mr. Lorry had been idle a long time, and had 
just poured out his last glassful of wine with as 
complete an appearance of satisfaction as 1s ever 
to be found in an elderly gentleman of a fresh 
complexton who has got to the end of a bottle, 
when a rattling of wheels came up the narrow 
street, and rumbled into the inn yard. 

He set down his glass untouched. 
Mam’selle !” said he. 

In a very few minutes the waiter came in to 
announce that Miss Manette had arnved from 
London, and would be happy to see the gentle- 
man from Tellson’s. 

“50:soon ?” 

Miss Manette had taken some refreshment on 
the road, and required none then, and was ex- 
tremely anxious to see the gentleman from 
Tellson’s immediately, if it suited his pleasure 
and convenience. 

The gentleman from Tellson’s had nothing 
left for it but to empty his glass with an air of 
stolid desperation, settle his odd little flaxen 
wiy at the cars, and follow the waiter to Miss 
Manette’s apartment. It was a large, dark 
room, furnished in a funereal manner with black 
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horsehair, and loaded with heavy dark ee. 
These had been oiled and oiled, until the two 
tall candles on the table in the middle of the 
room were gloomily reflected on every leaf; as 
if ¢aey were buried in deep graves of black 
mahogany, and no light to speak of could be 
expected from them until they were dug 
out. 

The obscurity was so difficult to penetrate 
that Mr. Lorry, picking his way over the well- 
worn ‘Turkey carpet, supposed Miss Manette to 
be, for the moment, in some adjacent room, 
until, having got past the two tall candles, he 
saw standing to receive him, by the table be- 
tween then: and the fire, a young lady of not 
more than seventeen, in a riding cloak, and still 
holding her straw travelling hat by its nbbon in 
her hand. As his eyes rested on a short, slight, 
pretty figure, a quantity of golden hair, a pair of 
blue eyes that met his own with an inquiring 
look, and a forehead with a singular capacity 
(remembering how young and smooth it was) 
of lifting and knitting itself into an expression 
that was not quite one of perplexity, or wonder, 
or alarm, or merely of a bright fixed attention, 
though it included all the four expressions—as 
his eyes rested on these things, a sudden vivid 
likeness passed before him of a child whom he 
had held in his arms on the passage across that 
very Channel, one cold time, when the hail drifted 
heavily and the sea ran high. The hkeness passed 
away say, lke asbreath alon g the surface of the 
gaunt pier-glass behind her, on the frame of 
which, a hospital procession of Negro Cupids, 
several headless and all cripples, were offering 
black baskets of Dead-Sea fruit to black divini- 
ties of the feminine gender, and he made his 
formal bow to Miss Manette. 


“Pray takeva seatusit.” ‘In-a: very elearandl 


pleasant young voice: a little foreign in its 
accent, buia-very little: mdeed: 
“1. kiss: 4your hand, amiss,” said’ Mir, Lorry 


with the manners of an carler date, as he made 
his formal bow again, and took his seat. 

“received a. létterirour the Bank; sir, y¢s- 
terday, informing me that some intelligence—or 
discovery - 

“The word is not material, miss ; 
wll toy” 

“Respecting the small property of my poor 
father, whom I never saw—so long dead . 

Al, Lowy amoved >in: his..chair, and. cast.a 
troubled look towards the hospital procession 
of Negro Cupids. As if /4Zey had any help for 





either word 





‘anybody in their absurd baskets! 


“Rendered it necessary that I should go to 
Paris, there to communicate with a gentleman 
A TALE oF Two Cirigs, 2. 








of the Bank, so good as to be dispatched to Paris 
for the purpose.” 

“Migself.” 

“sl Wwaseprepared to hear, si 

She curtsied to him ane ‘ladies made 
curtsies in those days), with a pretty desire to 
convey to him that she felt how much older and 
wiser he was than she. He made her another 
bow. 

“Ty replied” ter the: Banke sir; that-as: it svas 
considered necessary, by those who know, and 
who are so kind as to advise me, that I should 
eo. to France;.and. that as am<an -orphan, and 
have no friend w ho could go with me, I should 
esteeny at alily at ol might be permitted to 
place myself, during the journey, under that 
worthy gentleman’s protection. The gentleman 
had left London, but I think a messenger was 
sent after him to beg the favour of his waiting 
jor inehere.” 

“IT was happy,” said Mr. 
trusted with the charge. I shall be more happy 
fo.excoute it” 

“Sir, I thank you indeed. I thank you very 
eratefully. Tie was. told. me by the Bank= that 
the gentleman would explain to me the details 
of the business, and that I must prepare myself 
to find them of a surprising nature. I have 
done my best to prepare myself, and I naturally 
have‘a strong and eager interest to know what 

theycare,’ 

“Naturally,” said Mr, Lorry. ‘“ Yes—I : 

After a pause he added, again settling the 
cnsp flaxen wig at the ears : 

Sub issvety difficult to begin.” 

He did not begin, but, in his indecision, met 
her glance. The young forehead hited ‘itself 
into that singular expression—but it was pretty 
and characteristic, besides being singular—and 
she raised her hand, as if with an involuntary 
action she caught at, or stayed, some passing 
shadow, 

“ATE you quite: a strangerito-me, sire” 

“Aad more” Mie Lorry opened his bands, 
and extended them outward with an argumenta- 
tive smile. 

Between the eyebrows and just over the little 
feminine nose, the line of which was as delicate 
and fine as it was possible to be, the expression 

deepened itself as she took her seat thoughtfully 
in the chair by which she had hitherto remained 
standing, He watched her as she mused, and, 
the moment she raised her eyes again, went 
on: 

“In your adopted country, I presume, 1 can- 
not do better than address you as a young 
English lady, Miss Manette ?” 


” 


Lorry)" to: dest= 
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“ Ti sou please. sir.” 

Mass. Alanctie. Janie inan “OF business: i] 
have a business charge to acquit myself of. In 
your reception of it, don’t heed me any more 
than If Lowas/a speaking machine—truly, Ioan 
not much else. I will, with vour leave, relate 
to you, miss, the story of one of our customers.” 

“tory 

He seemed wilfully to mistake the word she 
had repeated, when he added ina Innere 
customers: in the banking business we usually 
call our connection our customers. He was 2 
French gentleman; a scvientific gentleman; a 
man of great acquirements—a Doctor.” 

“Not of Beauvais?” 

eWhy, ves, of “Beauvais: “Like Alonsieur 
Manette, your father, the gentleman was of 
Beauvais, Like Monsieur Manette. your father, 
the gentleman was of repute in Paris. I had 
the honour of knowing him there. Our rela- 
tions were business relations, but confidential. 
I was At that time in our French House, and had 
been—oh ! twenty years.” 

“At that time—-I may ask, at what time, 
sire? 

““T speak, miss, of twenty years ago. He 
married—an English lady—and I was one of 
the trustees. His affairs, like the affairs of many 
other French gentlemen and French families, 
were entirely in Tellson’s hands. In a similar 
way, Tamord have been, tristee-of one. kind 
or other for scores of our customers. These 
are mere business relations, miss; there is no 
friendship in them, no particular interest, nothing 
like sentiment. I have passed from one to 
another, in the course of my business hfe, just 
as | pass from one of our customers to another 
in the course of my business day; in short. | 
have no feelings ; ]ama mere machine. ‘To go 
on -; 





“bute this 1s vycfather svstory, sim and! I 
begin to think "—the curionsly-roughened fore- 
head was very intent upon him—“ that when 1 
was left an orphan through my mother’s surviv- 
ing my father only two years, it was you who 
brought me to England. I am almost sure it 
Was you,” 

Mr. Lorry took the hesitating Httle hand that 
confidingly advanced to take his, and he put itwith 
some ceremony to his ips. He then conducted 
the young lady straightway to her chair again, 

and, holding the chair-back with his left hand, 
and using his right by turns to rub his chin, pull 
his wig at the ears, or point what he said, stood 
looking down into her face while she sat looking 
up into his, : 

Miss Manette, it zs T. 


A Hose aly: J apake of myself just now, In saying 
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{ had no feelings, and ‘that all the relations I 
hold with my fellow-creatures are mere business 
relations, when you reflect that I have never 
seen you since. No; you have been the ward 
of ‘Tellson'’s House since, and 1 have been busy 
with the other business of Tellson’s House since. 
Feelings! 1 have no time for them. no chance 
of them. I pass my whole life, miss, in turning 
an immense pecuniary Mangle.” 

Atter this odd description of his daily routine 
of employment. Mr. Lorry flattened his flaxen 
wig upon his head with both hands (which was 
most unnecessary, for nothing could be flatter 
than its shining surface was before), and resumed 
lus former attitude. 

‘So far, miss (as you have remarked), this is 
the story of your regretted father. Now comes 
the difference. If your father had not died 
when he did—— Don’t be fnghtened! How 
VOUSStIAre E" 

She did indeed start. 
wrist with both her hands. 

“Pray, -saleair ory ina soothing tone, 
bringing his left hand from the back of the chair 
to lay it on the supplicatory fingers that clasped 
him in: s0°siolent a tremble; “pray control: your 
agitation—a matter of business, As I was say- 
ing——” 

Her look so discomposed him that he stopped, 
wandered: and: begansanew : 

“As [ was saying, 1f Monsieur Manette had 
not died; if he had suddenly and silently dis- 
appeared aaf he had “been spinted: away-y af a 
had not been difficult to guess to what dreadful 
place, though no art could trace him; if he had 
an enemy in some compatriot who could CXeI- 
Cise. a privilege that iW, tno inv own tine shave 
known the boldest people afraid to speak of in 
a. whisper, across the water theres for instance, 
the privilege of filling up blank forms for the 
consignment of any one to the oblivion of a 
prison for any length of time; if lis wife had 
implored the king, the queen, the court, the 
clergy, for any tidings of him, anc all quite in 
vain ;—then the history of your father would 
have been the history of this unfortunate gentle- 
man, the Doctor of Beauvais.” 

~ f entreat you to tell me more, sir.” 

“with amecome to. “You canobcar ite? 

“YT can bear anything but the uncertainty you 
leave me in at this moment.” 

“You speak collectedly, and you—are col- 
lected. ‘Vhat’s good. (Though his manner 
was less satisfied than his words.) “.\ matter 
of business. Regard it as a matter of business 


And she caught his 


And you will see | —lbusiness that must be done. Now, if this 
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Doctors wife, though a Tea of great courage 
and spirit, had suffered so imtensely from this 


” 


eause before her little child was born—— 

“The little child was a daughter, sir?” 

‘A daughter. A—a—matter of business— 
don’t be distressed. Miss, if the poor lady had 
suffered so intensely before her httle child was 
born, that she came to the determination of 
sparing the poor child the inheritance of any 
part of the agony she had known the pains of, 
by rearing her in the behef that her father was 





dead—— No, don’t kneel! In Heaven’s 
name, why should you kneel to me?” 
“For the truth. Oh, dear, good, compas- 


1” 


sionate sir, for the truth ! 

“ Aa matter of business. You confuse me, 
and how can I transact business if I am con- 
fused? Let us be clear-headed. If you could 
kindly mention now, for instance, what nine 
times ninepence are, or how many shillings in 
twenty guineas, it would be so encouraging. I 
should be so much more at my ease about your 
state of mind.” 

Without directly answering to this appeal, she 
sat so still when he had very gently raised her, 
and the hands that had not ceased to clasp his 
wrists were so much more steady than they had 
been, that she communicated some reassurance 
to Mr. Jarvis Lorry. 

‘“‘ That’s right, that’s nght. Courage! Busi- 
ness! You have business before you; useful 
business. Miss Manette, your mother took this 
course with you. I beheve 
broken-hearted—having never slackened her un- 
availing search for your father, she left you, at 
two years old, to grow to be blooming, beautiful, 
and happy, without the dark cloud upon you of 
living in uncertainty whether your father soon 
wore his heart out in prison, or wasted there 
through many lingering years.” 

As he said the words, he looked down, vith 
an admiring pity, on the ‘lowing golden hair ; as 
it he pictured to himself that it might have been 
already tinged with grey. 

“You know that your parents had no great 
possession, and that what they had was secured 
to your mother and to you. There has been no 
new discovery of money, or of any other pro- 
perty ; but——” 

He felt his wrist held closer, and he stopped. 
The expression in the forehead, which had so 
particularly attracted his notice, and which was 
now immovable, had deepened into one of pain 
and horror, 

* But he has been—been found. He is 
alive. Greatly changed, it is too probable ; 
almost a wreck, it is possible; though we will 
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ee the best. Still, Mine Your father has 
been taken to the house of an old servant in 
Paris, and we are going there: I, to: identify 
him, if 1-ean;: you, to. restore: him ‘to: Iife, love: 
duty, rest, comfort.” 

A shiver ran through her frame, and fromm it 
through his. She ; said, in a low, distinct, awe- 
stricken voice, as if she were saying it: Ina 
dream, 

“IT am going to see his Ghost! 
Ghost—not him !” 

Mr. Lorry quietly chafed the hands that held 
his arm, ‘“ There, there, there! See now, see 
now! The best and the worst are known to 
you now. You are well on your way to the 
poor wronged gentleman, and, with a fair sea 
voyage and a fair land journey, you will be soon 
at his dear side.” 

She repeated in the same tone, sunk to a 
whisper, ‘‘ I have been free, I have been happy, 
yet his Ghost has never haunted me!” 

‘Only one thing more,” said Mr. Lorry, laying 
stress upon itas a ‘wholesorie means of enforcing 
her attention: “ he has been found under another 
name; his own, long forgotten or long concealed. 
It would be worse than useless now to inquire 
which ; worse than useless to seek to know whether 
he has been for years overlooked, or always de- 
signedly held prisoner. It would be worse than 
useless now to make any inquiries, because it 
would be dangerous. Better not to mention the 
subject, anywhere or in any way, and to remove 
him—for awhile at all events—out of France. 
Even I, safe as an Englishman, and even ‘Tell- 
son’s, important as they are to French credit, 
avoid all naming of the matter. I carry about 
me not a scrap of wnting openly referring to it. 
This is a secret service altogether. My creden- 
tials, entries, and memoranda are all compre- 
hended in the one line, ‘Recalled to Life ;’ 
which may mean anything. But what is the 
matter? She doesn’t notice a word! Miss 
Manette 1” 

Perfectly still and silent, and not even fallen 
back in her chair, she sat under his hand, utterly 
insensible ; with her eyes open and fixed upon 
him, and with that last expression looking as if 
it were carved or branded into her forehead. So 
close was her hold upon his arm, that he feared 
to detach himself, lest he should hurt her; there- 
fore he called out loudly for assistance without 
moving. 

A. wild-looking woman, 


It will be his 


whom, even in his 


agitation, Mr. Lorry observed to be all of a red 
colour, and to have red hair, and to be dressed 
in some extraordinary tight-fitting fashion, and 
to have on her head a most wonderful bonnet 
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12 
like a Grenadier wooden measure. and good 
measure too, or a great Stilton cheese, came 


running into the room in advance of the inn 
servants, and soon settled the question of his 
detachment from the poor young lady by laying 
a brawny hand upon his chest. and sending him 
flying back against the nearest wall. 

ee a really ‘think this must be a man !” was 
Mr. Lorry’s breathless reflection. simultaneously 
with his coming against the wall.) 

“AVS, look at-vou all!” hawled this. figure; 
addressing the mm servants. *“*Why don’t you 
go and fetch eS, instead of standing there 
staring at me? I am not so much to look at, 
am 1? W hy don't you go and fetch things? IT’ I 
let you know, if you don't bring smelling-salts, 
cold water, and vinegar quick, Twill |” 

There was an immediate dispersal for these 
restoratives, and she softly laid the patient on a 
sofa, and tended her with great skill and gentle- 
ness<-calling her “ung vprecious” sand “Amy 
bird !” and spreading her golden hair aside over 
her shoulders with great pride and care. 

“And you in brown!” she said, indignantly 
Limmnie: to. Rn, atuorny = * couldn't’ yon tell her 
what you had to tell her, without frightening her 
tovdeath.  ooloat ‘her, with her pretty pale 
face and her cold hands. Do you call ‘Aa? being 
a Banker?” 

Mr. Lorry was so exceedingly disconeerted by 
a question so hard to answer, that he could only 
look on, at a distance, with much feebler sym- 
pathy and humility, while the strong woman, 
having banished the inn servants under the mys- 
terlous penalty of “letting them know” some- 
thing not mentioned if they stayed there staring, 
recovered her charge by a regular series of gra- 
dations, and coaxed her to lay her drooping head 
upon her shoulder. 

“Lo hope<site Wilhato well: vows: 
Lorry, 

‘No thanks to you in brown, if she does. 
darling pretty | i 

oa hope,” said Mr. Lorry after another pause 
of feeble sympathy and humility, “that you 
accompany Miss Manctte to France 2” 

“A likely thing, too!” replied the strong 
woman. “If it was ever intended that J should 
go across salt water, do you suppose Providence 
would have cast my Jot in an island 2?” 

This being another question hard to answer, 
Mr, Jarvis Lorry withdrew to consider it. 


said Nir. 


My 
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LARGE cask of wine had been 
dropped and broken in the street. 
The accident had happened in get- 
tng it oul of aenrt > ihe cask had 
tumbled out with a run, the hoops 
"7 had burst, and it lay on the stones 
just outside the door of the wine-shop, 
shattered like a walnut shell. 

All the people within reach had suspended 
their business, or their idleness, to run to the 
spot and drink the wine. ‘The rough, irregular 
stones: of the street; pointing every way, and 
designed, one might ‘have thought, expressly to 
lame all living creatures that approached them, 
had dammed it into little pools ; these were sur- 
rounded, each by its own jostling group or crowd, 
according to its size. Some men kneeled down, 
made scoops of their two hands joined, and 
sipped, or tried to help women, who bent over 
their shoulders, to sip, before the wine had all 
run out between their fingers. Others, men and 
women, dipped in the puddles with little mugs 
of mutilated carthenware, or even with handker- 
chiefs from women’s heads, which were squeezed 
dry into infants’ mouths ; others made small mud 
embankments, to stem the wine as it ran; others, 
directed by lookers-on up at high windows, darted 
here and there, to cut off little streams of wine 
that started away in new directions; others de- 
voted themselves to the sodden and lee-dyed 
pieces of the cask, hcking, and even champing, 
the moister wine-rotted fragments with eager 
relish. ‘There was no drainage to carry off the 
wine, and not only did it all get taken up, but 
so much mud got taken up along with it, that 
there might have been a scav enger in the street, 
if anybody acquainted with it could have believed 
im such a miraculous presence. 

A sbrill sound of laughter and of amused 
volces — voices of men, women, and children 
—resounded in the street while this wine- 
game lasted. ‘There was litle roughness in the 
sport, and much playfulness. ‘There was a spe- 
cial companionship in it, an observable incli- 
nation on the part of every one to join some 
other one, which Jed, especially among the 
luckicr or Jighter-hearted, to frolicsome em- 
braces, drinking of healths, shaking of hands, 
and even joining of hands and dancing, a dozen 
together. When the wine was gone, and the 
places where it had been most abundant were 
raked into a gridiron pattern by fingers, these 
demonstrations ceased «s suddenly as they had 
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broken out. ‘The man ae had left his saw 
sticking in the fire-wood he was cutting, set it in 
motion again; the woman who had “left on a 
door-step the little pot of hot ashes, at which 
she had been trying to soften the pain in her 
own starved fingers and toes, or in those of her 
child, returned to it; men with bare arms, 
matted locks, and cadaverous faces, who had 
emerged into the winter light from cellars, moved 
away to descend again ; and a gloom gathered 
on the scene that appeared more natural to it 
than sunshine. 

The wine was red wine, and had stained the 
ground of the narrow street in the suburb of Saint 
Antoine, in Paris, where it was spilled. It had 
stained many hands, too, and many faces, and 
many naked feet, and many wooden shoes. ‘The 
hands of the man who sawed the wood left red 
marks on the billets; and the forehead of the 
woman who nursed her baby was stained with 
the stain of the old rag she wound about her 
head again. Those who had been greedy with 
the staves of the cask had acquired a tigerish 
smear about the mouth; and one tall joker so 
besmirched, his head more out of a long squalid 
bag of a nightcap than in it, scrawled upon a 
wall with his finger dipped m muddy wine lees 
—BLtoop. 

The time was to come when that wine too 
would be spilled on the street stones, and when 
the stain of it would be red upon many there. 

And now that the cloud settled on Saint 
Antoine, which a momentary gleam had driven 
from his sacred countenance, the darkness of it 
was heavy—cold, dirt, sickness, ignorance, and 
want were the lords in waiting on the saintly 
presence—nobles of great power all of them ; 
but, most especially the last. Samples of a 
people that had undergone a terrible grinding 
and re-grinding in the mill, and certainly not 
in the fabulous mill which ground old people 
young, shivered at every corner, passed in and 
out at every doorway, looked from every window, 
fluttered in every vestige of a garment that the 
wind shook. The mill which had worked them 
down was the mill that grinds young people old ; 
the children had ancient faces and grave voices ; 
and upon them, and upon the grown faces, and 
ploughed into every furrow of age and coming 
up afresh, was the sign, Hunger. It was preva- 
lent everywhere. Hunger was pushed out of the 
tall houses, in the wretched clothing that hung 
upon poles and lines ; Hunger was patched into 
them with straw and rag, and wood and paper; 
Hunger was repeated in every fragment of the 
small modicum of fire-wood that the man sawed 
off; Hunger stared down from the smokeless 
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chimneys, and started up from the filthy street 
that had no offal, among its refuse, of anything 
to eat. Hunger was the inscription on the baker’s 
shelves, written in every small loaf of his scanty 
stock of bad bread ; at the sausage shop, in every 
dead-dog preparation that was offered for sale. 
Hunger ‘rattled its dry bones among the roasting 
chestnuts i the turned cylinder; [Lunger was 
shred into atomies in every farthing porringer of 
husky chips of potato, fried with some reluctant 
drops of oil. 

Its abiding-place was in all things fitted to it. 
A narrow winding street, full of offence and 
stench, with other narrow winding streets diverg- 
ing, all peopled by rags and nightcaps, and all 
smelling of rags and nighteaps, and all visible 
things with a “brooding look upon them that 
looked ill. In the hunted air of the people 
there was yet some wild-beast thought of the 
possibility of turning at bay. Depressed and 
slinking though they were, eyes of fire were not 
wanting among them ; nor compressed lips, white 
with what they suppressed ; nor foreheads knitted 
into the hkeness of the gallows rope they mused 
about enduring, or inflicting. The trade signs 
(and they were almost as many as the shops) 
were all grim illustrations of Want. ‘The butcher 
and the porkman painted up only the leanest 
scrags of meat; the baker, the coarsest of meagre 
loaves. The people rudely pictured as drinking 
in the wine-shops, croaked over their scanty mea- 
sures of thin wine and beer, and were gloweringly 
confidential together. Nothing was represented 
in a flourishing condition, save toals and wea- 
pons; but, the cutler’s knives and axes were 
sharp and bright, the smith’s hammers were 
heavy, and the gunmaker’s stock was murderous. 
The crippling stones of the pavement, with their 
many little reservoirs of mud and water, had no 
footways, but broke off abruptly at the doors. 
The kennel, to make amends, ran down the 
middle of the street—when it ran at all: which 
was only after heavy rains, and then it ran, by 
many eccentric fits, into the houses. Across 
the streets, at wide intervals, one clumsy lamp 
was slung by a rope and pulley; at night, when 
the lamp-lighter had let these down, and lighted 
and hoisted them again, a feeble grove of dim 
wicks swung in a sickly manner overhead, as if 
they were at sea. Indeed, they were at sea, and 
the ship and crew were in perl of tempest. 

For, the time was to come when the gaunt 
scarecrows of that region should have watched 
the lamp-lighter, in their idleness and hunger, so 
long as to conceive the idea of improving on his 
method, and hauling up men by those ropes and 
pulleys, to flare upon the darkness of their con- 
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dition,.. ‘Buty: the dune sas not comie yetc aati 
every wind that blew over France shook the 
rags of the scarecrows in vain, for the birds, fine 
of song and feather, took no warning, 

The wine-shop was a corner shop, better than 
most others in its appearance and degree, and 
the master of the wine-shop had stood outside 
it, i a yellow waistcoat and green breeches, 
looking on at the struggle for the lost wine. 

*<TtUs not nav satiai, Sa aid he. with a final shrug 
of the shoulders. © The people from the market 
did it. Let them bring another.” 

There, his eyes happening to catch the tall 
joker writing up his joke, he called to him across 
thesway.: 

. Say, 
there 2” 

The fellow pointed to his joke with immense 
significance, as is Oiten the way with his tribe. 
It missed its mark. and completely failed, as is 
often the way with his tribe too. 

“What now? Are you a subject for the mad 
hospital?” said the wine-shop keeper, crossing 
the road, and obliterating the jest wath aha: 
ful of mud, picked up for the purpose, and 
Shicared “Over it. Sy ieee, Your awite dite 
public streets ?- Is there—tell me thou—is there 
no other place to write such words in 2?” 

In his expostulation he dropped his cleaner 
hand (perhaps accidentally, perhaps not) upon 
the Joker's heart. “‘Vhe joker rapped it with his 
own, took a nimble spring upward, and came 
down 1n a fantastic dancing attitude, with one of 
his stained shoes jerked off his foot into his 
hand, and held out. A joker of an extremely, 


then, my Gaspard, what do you do 





not to say wolfishly, practical character, he 
looked under those eircumstances. 
“Put it on, put it on,” sad theother “Call 


wine, wine; and finish there.” With that ad- 
vice, he wiped his soiled hand upon the joker's 
dress, such a: it was—quite deliberately, as 
having dirticd the hand on his account; and 
then recrossed the road and entered the wine- 
shop. 

‘This wine-shop keeper was a bull-necked, 
maruial-looking inan of thirty, and he should 
have been of a hot temperament, for, although 
it was a bitter day, he wore no coat, but conned 
one slung over his shoulder. His ‘shirt-sleeves 
were rolled up, too, and his brown arms were 
bare to the elbows. Neither did he wear any- 
thing more on his head than his own crisply- 
curling short dark hair. Jie was a dark man 
altogether, with good ae and a good bold 
Dreacth between ‘them. Good- humoured- look- 
Ing on the whole, but implacable- looking too ; 
evidently & ian of strong resolution, and a set 
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purpose ; aman not desirable to be met rushing, 
down a narrow pass with a gulf on either side, 
for nothing would turn the man. 

Madame Defarge, his wife, sat in the shop 
behind the counter as lie came in. Madame 
Detarge was a stout woman, of about his own 
AE, with a watchful eye that seldom seemed to 
look at anything, a large hand heavily ringed, a 
steady face, strong features, and great compo- 
sure of manner, ‘There was a character about 
Madame Defarge, from which one might have 
predicated that she did not often make mis- 
takes against herself in any of the reckonings 
over which she “presided: aladame Deiaree: 
being sensitive to cold, was wrapped in fur, and 
had a quantity of bright shawl twined about her 
head, though not to the concealment of her large 
ear-rings. Her knitting was before her, but she 
had laid it down to pick her teeth with a tooth- 
pick. Thus engaged, with her right elbow sup- 
ported: by her deft land, Madame Defarge said 
nothing when her lord came in, but coughed just 
one grain of cough. This, in combination with 
the lifting of her darkly-defined eyebrows over 
her toothpick by the breadth of a line, sug- 
cested to her husband that he would do well to 
look round the shop among the customers for 
any new customer who had dropped i in while he 
stepped over the way. 

‘The wine-shop keeper accordingly rolled his 
eyes about until they rested upon an elderly 
gentleman and a young lady, who were seated 
in a-comer “Other company wwere: there two 
playing cards, two playing dominoes, three 
standing by the counter lengthening out a short 
supply of wine. w\s he passed. behind the 
counter, he took notice that the elderly gentle- 
man said ina look to the young lady, “This is 
our man.” 

“What the devil do yow do in that gallery 
there 2” said Monsicur Defarge to himself. “1 
don’t know you.” 

But he feigned not to notice the two ‘stran- 
vers, and fell into discourse with the triumvirate 
of customers who were drinking at the counter. 

‘How goes it, Jacques?” said one of these 
three to Monsieur Defarge. “Is all the spilt 
wine swallowed 2” 

iver drop, Jacijues, 
Defaree. 

When this interchange of Christian name was 
elieeted, Madame Delarge, picking her teeth 
with her toothpick, coughed another grain ol 
cough, and raised her eyebrows by the breadth 
of another line. 

“ Tsnotelten, sad thesecondoat tle. three 
addressing Monsieur Defarge, “that many of 


” answered Monsieur 
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these miserable beasts know the taste of wine, 
or of anything but black bread and death. 1s 
if not so, |aequcs: ?” 

tilt 157,503. JaAccucs, 
turned. 

At this second interchange of the Christian 
name, Madame Defarge, still using her toothpick 
with profound composure, coughed another 
grain of cough, and raised her ey ebrows by the 
breadth ¢f another line. 

The last of the three now said his say, as he 
put down his empty drinking vessel and smacked 
his lips. 

Ah t So much the arorse! A-bilter taste 
it is that such poor cattle always have in their 
mouths, and hard lives they live, Jacques. Am 
L right, Jacques?” 

“OVOlate met, | veques, ? 
Monsieur Defarge. 

This third interchange of the Christian name 
was completed at the moment when Madame 
Defarge put her toothpick by, kept her eye- 
brows up, and slightly rustled in her seat. 

* Hold then! ‘True !” muttered her husband. 
“ Gentlemen—my wife !” 

‘The three customers pulled off their hats to 
Madame Defarge, with three flourishes. She 
acknowledged their homage by bending her 
head, and giving them a quick look. Then she 
glanced in a casual manner round the wine- 
shop, took up her knitting with great apparent 
calmness and repose of spirit, and became ab- 
sorbed in it. 

“Gentlemen,” said her husband, who had 
kept his bright eye observantly upon her, 
‘good day. ‘Phe chamber, furnished bachelor 
fashion, that you wished to see, and were in- 


” 


Monsieur Defarge re- 


was the response of 


quiring for when I stepped out, is on the fifth, 


floor. The doorway of the staircase gives on 
the little courtyard close to the left here,” 
pointing with his hand, “near to, the window 
of my establishment. But, now that I remem- 
ber, one of you has already been there, and can 
show the way. Gentlemen, adieu !” 

They paid for their wine, and left the place. 
The eyes of Monsieur Defarge were studying 
his wife at her knitting, when the elderly gentle- 
man advanced from his corner, and begged the 
favour of a word. 

“ Willingly, sir,” said Monsieur Defarge, and 
quietly stepped with him to the door. 

Their conference was very short, but very de- 
cided. Almost at the first word, Monsieur 
Defarge started and became deeply attentive. 
It had not lasted a minute, when he nodded 
and went out. The gentleman then beckoned 
<9 the young lady, and they, too, went out. 
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Madame Delarge knitted with nimble fingers 
and steady eyebrows, and saw nothing. 

Mr. Jarvis Lorry and Miss Manette, emerg- 
ing from the wine-shop thus, joined Monsieur 
Defarge in the doorway to which he had directed 
his other company just before. It opened from 
a stinking little black courtyard, and was the 
general public entrance toa great pile of houses, 
inhabited by a great number of people. In the 
gloomy tile-paved entry to the gloomy tile-paved 
staircase, Monsieur Defarge bent down on one 
knee to the child of his old master, and put her 
haid: to his lips:» Le waste gentle acon; but 
not at all gently done: a very remarkable trans- 
formation had come over him in a few seconds. 
He had no good-humour in his face, nor any 
openness of aspect left, but had become a secret, 
angry, dangerous man. 

“Tt is very high; it is a little difficult. Better 
to. begin slowly.” Thus Monsieur Defarge, in a 
stern voice, to Mr. Lorry, as they began ascend- 
ing the stairs. 

“Is he alone?” the latter whispered. 

“Alone! God help him, who should be with 
him ?” said the other in the same low voice. 

“Ts he always alone; then?” 

es. 

“Of his own desire?” 

“Of his own necessity. As he was when I 
first saw him after they found me, and demanded 
to know if I would take him, and, at my peril, 
be discreet—as he was then, so he is now.’ 

“He is eteatly changed ?” 

Changed ! i 5 

The keeper of the wine- -shop stopped to strike 
the wall with his hand, and mutter a tremendous 
curse. No direct answer could have been half 
so forcible; Mr. Lorry’s spirits grew heavier and 
heavier as he and his two companions ascended 
higher and higher. 

Such a staircase, with its accessories, in the 
older and more crowded parts of Paris, would 
be bad enough now; but, at that time, it was 
vile indeed to unaccustomed and unhardened 
senses. Every little habitation within the great 
foul nest of one high building—that 1s to say, 
the room or rooms within every door that opened 
on the general staircase—left its own heap of 
refuse on its own landing, besides flinging other 
refuse from its own windows. --Phe uncontrollable 
and hopeless mass of decomposition so en- 
gendered would have polluted the air, even if 
poverty and deprivation had not loaded it with 
their intangible impurities; the two bad 
sources combined made it almost insupportable. 
‘Vhrough such an atmosphere, by a steep dark 
shaft of dirt and poison, the way lay. Yield- 
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ing to his own disturbance of mind, and to his 
young companion’s agitation, which became 
ereiter every instant). Sir. Jarvis, Joomy twice 
stopped to rest. Each of these stoppages was 
made at a doleful grating, by which any lan- 
guishing good airs that were left uncorrupted 
seemed to escape, and all spoilt and sickly 
vapours seemed to crawlin. ‘Through the rusted 
bars, tastes, rather than glimpses, were caught | 
of the jumbled neighbourhood ; and nothing 
within range, nearer or lower than the summits 
of the two great towers of Notre-Dame, had any | 
promise on it of healthy life or wholesome | 
aspirations. | 
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“Ay. Yes,” was the grim reply of Monsieur | 
Defarge. 


‘You think it necessary to keep the unfortu- 
nate gentleman so retired ?” 

‘“T think it necessary to turn the key.” Mon- 
sicur Defarge whispered it closer in his ear, and | 
frowned heavily. 

“Why 2?” | 

“Why! Because he has lived so long locked | 
up, that he would be frightened—rave—tear | 
himself to pieces—die—come to £ know not | 
what harm—if his door was left open.” 
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at last, the top of the staircase was. waned: 
and they stopped for the third time. There 
was yet an upper staircase, of a steeper in- 
chnation and of contracted dimensions, to be 
ascended, before the garret story was reached. 
The keeper of the wine-shop, always going a 
little in advance, and always going on the side 
which Mr. Lorry took, as though he dreaded to 
be asked any question by the young lady, 
turned himself about here, and carefully feeling 
in the pockets of the coat he carried over his 
shoulder, took out a key. 

‘The door is locked, then, my friend?” said 
Mr. Lorry, surprised. 





WINE-SHOP. 


“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Mr. Lorry. 

“Ts it possible?” repeated Defarge bitterly. 
“Ves, And a beautiful world we live in when 
it zs possible, and when many other such things 
are possible, and not only possible, but done— 
done, sce you !—under that sky there, every 
day. Long live the Devil! Let us go on.” 

This dialogue had been held in so very low a 
whisper, that not a word of it had reached the 
young lady’s cars. But, by this time, she trembled 
under such strong emotion, and her face ex- 
pressed such deep anxiety, and, above all, suclr 
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dread and terror, that Mr, Lorry felt it incum- 
bent on him to speak a word or two of re- 
assurance. 

‘“Courace, dear miss! Courase! Dusiness! 
The worst will be over ina moment; it is but 
passing the room-door, and the worst is over. 
Then, all the good you bring to him, all the 
relief, all the happiness you bring to him, begin. 
Let our good friend here assist you on that side. 
That’s well, friend Defarge. Come, now. Busi- 
ness, business !” 

They went up slowly and softly. The stair- 
case was short, and they were soon at the top. 
There, as it had an abrupt turn in it, they came 
all at once in sight of three men, whose heads 
were bent down close together at the side of a 
door, and who were intently looking into the 
room to which the door belonged, through some 
chinks or holes in the wall. On hearing foot- 
steps close at hand, these three turned, and rose, 
and showed themselves to be the three of one 
name who had been drinking in the wine-shop. 

“YT forgot them in the surprise of your visit,” 
explained Monsieur Defarge. ‘* Leave us, good 
boys; we have business here.” 

The three glided by, and went silently down. 

There appearing to be no other door on that 
floor, and the keeper of the wine-shop going 
straight to this one when they were left alone, 
Mr. Lorry asked him in a whisper, with a little 
anger : 

‘Do you make a show of Monsieur Manette 2” 

‘“‘T show him, in the way you have seen, toa 
chosen few.” 

Is that ayelbe< 

7 think 1s well,” 

“AVG are’ the Stew? 
them?” 

“TY choose them as real men, of my name— 
Jacques is my name—to whom the sight is 
hikely to-do good. Enough; you are English ; 
that is another thing. Stay there, if you please, 
a little moment.” 

With an admonitory gesture to keep them 
back, he stooped, and looked in through the 
crevice in the wall. Soon raising his head again, 
he struck twice or thrice upon the door—evi- 
dently with no other object than to make a 
noise there. With the same intention, he drew 
the key across it three or four times, before he 
put it clumsily into the lock, and tumed it as 
heavily as he could. 

‘he door slowly opened inward under his 
hand, and he looked into the room and said 
something. A faint voice answered something. 
Little more than a single sylable could have 
been spoken on either side. 


lIow do you choose 





He looked back over his shoulder, and 
beckoned them to enter. Mr. Lorry got his 
arm securely round the daughter’s waist, and 
held her; for he felt that she was sinking. 

‘* A—a—a—business, business!” he urged, 
with a moisture that was not of business shining 
on his cheek. - “ Cottie:in, connie in!” 

“Tam afraid of it,” she answered, shuddering. 

OE it o> 2 \NaaIEe 

“Lo imeanof him: “Of my father.’ 

Rendered in a manner desperate by her state, 
and by the beckoning of their conductor, he 
drew over his neck the arm that shook upon his 
shoulder, lifted her a little, and hurried her into 
the room. He set her down just within the 
door, and held her, clinging to him. 

Defarge drew out the key, closed the door, 
locked it on the inside, took out the key again, 
and held it in his hand. All this he did methodi- 
cally, and with as loud and harsh an accom- 
paniment of noise as he could make. Finally, 
he walked across the room with a measured 
tread to where the window was. He stopped 
there, and faced round. 

The garret, built to be a depository for fire- 
wood and the like, was dim and dark: for the 
window, of dormer shape, was in truth a door 
in the roof, with a little crane over it for the 
hoisting up of stores from the street: unglazed, 
and closing up the middle in two pieces, like any 
other door of French construction. To exclude 
the cold, one half of this door was fast closed, 
and the other was opened but a very little way. 
Such a scanty portion of ight was admitted 
through these means, that it was difficult, on 
first coming in, to see anything; and long habit 
alone could have slowly formed in any one the 
ability to do any work requiring nicety in such 
obscurity. Yet, work of that kind was being 
done in the garret; for, with his back towards 
the door, and his face towards the window where 
the keeper of the wine-shop stood looking at 
him, a white-haired man sat on a low bench, 
stooping forward and very busy, making shoes. 
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: OOD day!” said Monsieur Defarge, look- 
ing down at the white head that bent low 
over the shoemaking. 
It was raised for a moment, and a very faint 
voice responded to the salutation, as if it were at 
a distance: 


SHOEMAKER. 
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“Vou are still hard at work, I see?” 

Aftera long silence, the head was: lifted for 
another moment, and the voice replied, ‘‘ Yes— 
Lam ovorking.” ‘This tinie a. pair of haggard 
eves had looked at the questioner, before the 
face had dropped again. 

The faintness of the voice was pitiable and 
dreadtul. It was not the taintness of physical 
weakness, though confinement and hard fare no 
doubt had their part init. Its deplorable pecu- 
liarity was, that it was the faintness of solitude 
and disuse. It was like the last feeble echo of 
a sound made long and long ago. So entirely 
had it lost the life and resonance of the human 
voice, that it afiected the senses like a once 
beautiful colour, taded away into a poor weak 
stain. So sunken and suppressed it was, that it 
was like a voice underground. So expressive it 
was ofa jiopeless and” lost creature, thar a 
famished traveller. wearied out by lonely wan- 
dering in a wildemess, would have remembered 
home and friends in such a tone before lying 
down to die. 

Some minutes of silent work had passed, and 
the haggard eyes had looked up again: not with 
any interest or curiosity, but with a dull mecha- 
nical perception, beforehand, that the spot where 
ihe only visitor: they were aware of shad’ stood. 
was not yet empty. 

“ ] want,” said Defarge, who had not removed 
his gaze frum the shoemaker, “to Ict in a little 
inore light here. “Wot-ean bear a little more 2” 

Vhe shoemaker stopped his work ; looked, 
with a vacant air of listening, at the floor on one 
side of him; then, similarly, at the floor on the 
other side of him; then, upward at the speaker. 

“What did you say?” > 
* You can hear a hitde more light ?” 

‘Domlst: Dear itat yourletsrian:” »duaying 
the palest shadow of a stress upon the second 
word, ) 

The opened halfdoor was opened a Hittle 
further, and sceured at that angle for the time. 
A broad ray of ght fell into he garret, and 
showed the workman, with an unfinished shoe 
upon his lap, pausing in his labour. His few 
common tools and various seraps of leather 
were at his feet and on his bench, Je had a 
white beard, raggedly cut, but not very long, a 
hollow face, anc exceedingly bright-eyes.. ‘The 
hollowness and thinness of his face would have 
caused them to look large, under his yet dark 
eyebrows and his confused white hair, though 
they had been really otherwise ; but they were 
naturally large, and looked unnaturally so. His 
yellow rags of shirt lay open at the throat, and 
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en ae Hed to be withered and wom. He, 
and his old canvas frock, and his loose stock- 
ings, and all his poor tatters of clothes, had, in 
a Jong seclusion from direct light and air, faded 
down to such a dull uniformity of parchment 
yellow, thatit would have been hard to say which 
was which, 

He had put up.ahand betreen his:eves.and 
the light, and the very bones of it seemed 
transparent. Sohe sat, with a steadfastly vacant 
gaze, pausing m his work. Jle never looked at 
the figure before him without first looking down 
on this side: of dumiself, then on that; as. 1 lie 
had lost the habit of associating place with 
sound; he never spoke without first wandering 
in this manner, and forgetting to speak. 

“Are you going to finish that pair of shoes 
to-day ?” asked Defarge, motioning to Mr. Lorry 
to come forward, 

eS \What cid oursay 2 

“To you mean to finish that pair of shoes to- 
dayney’ 

aL ean b-Saycthint 4 aiean iho; 
I don’t know.” 

But, the question reminded him of his work, 
and he bent over it again. 

Mr. Lorry came silently forward, leaving the 
daughter by the door. When he had stood, for 
aoammiute or two, by the. side ef Detarse. the 
shoemaker looked up. He showed no surprise 
at seeing another figure, but the unsteady fingers 
of one of his hands strayed toc lis dips “as~ lie 
looked at it (his lips and his nails were of the 
same pale lead colour), and then the hand 
dropped to his work, and he once more bent 
over the shoe. “The look. and) the action: had 
occupied but an instant, 

SOM Nave d-5 1Sitonvou~see.- 
Defarge. 

What dul you say 2” 

‘Hereisa visitor” 

‘The shoemaker looked up as before, but with- 
out removing a hand from his work. 

“Comet” said Defaree. “Tere 18 monsieur, 
who knows a well-made shoe when he sees one. 
Show him that shoe you are working at. Take 
it, Monsieur.” 

Mik. Lorry took it in his hand. 

* Tell monsieur what kind of shoe it 1s, and 
rm maker's name” 

There was a longer pause than usual before 
the shoemaker rephed : 

“1 forget avhat iwas you asked: me, 
did you say 2” 

“1 said. couldn't you describe the kind of 
shoe, for monsicur’s information 2?” 

‘olt: isa lady seshoes. It as asyoung days 


I suppose so. 


said Monsieur 


What 
















walking-shoe. It is in the present mode. I 
never saw the mode. I have had a pattern in 
my hand.” He glanced at the shoe with some 
little passing touch of pride. 

“And the maker’s name 2” said Defarge. 

Now that he had no work to hold, he laid the 
knuckles of the right hand in the hollow of the 
left, and then the knuckles of the left hand in 
the hollow of the right, and then passed a hand 
across his bearded chin, and so on, in regular 
changes, without a moment’s Intermission. The 
task of recalling him from the vacancy into 
which he always sank when he had spoken was 
like recalling some very weak person from a 
swoon, or endeavouring, in the hope of some 
disclosure, to stay the spirit of a fast-dying man, 

‘Did you ask me for my name?” 

“ Assuredly I did.” 

“One Hundred and Five, North Tower.” 

elothat-alle ; 

“One Hundred and Five, North Tower.” 

With a weary sound that was not a sigh, nor 
a groan, he bent to work again, until the silence 
was again broken. 

‘“You are not a shoemaker by trade?” said 
Mr. Lorry, looking steadfastly at him. 

His haggard eyes turned to Defarge, as if he 
would have transferred the question to him ; 
but, as no help came from that quarter, they 
turned back on the questioner when they had 
sought the ground. 

“Tam not a shoemaker by trade? No, I 
was not a shoemaker by trade. I—I learnt it 
here. J taught myself. I asked leave to - 

He lapsed away, even for minutes, ringing 
those measured changes on his hands the whole 
time. His eyes came slowly back, at last, to 
the face from which they had wandered ; when 
they rested on it, he started, and resumed, in 
the manner of-a sleeper that moment awake, 
reverting to a subject of last night. 

“T asked leave to teach myself, and I got it 
with much difficulty after a long while, and I 
have made shoes ever since.” 

As he held out his hand for the shoe that had 
been taken from him, Mr. Lorry said, still look- 
ing steadfastly in his face : 

‘“ Monsicur Manette, do you remember nothing 
oline?” 

The shoe dropped to the ground, and he sat 
looking fixedly at the questioner. 

‘Monsieur Manette”—Mr. Lorry laid his hand 
upon Defarge’s arm—‘“‘do you remember nothing 
of this man? Look at him. Look at me. Is 





there no old banker, no old business, no old . 
servant, no old time. rising in your mind, Mon-. 


sicur Manette ?” 
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As the captive of many years sat looking 
fixed|ss by turns, at Mr. Lorry aid ab Defarce, 
some long-obliterated marks of an actively intent 
intelligence in the middle of the forchead gra- 
dually forced themselves through the black mist 
that had fallen on him. ‘They were overcloucded 
sean; they were fainter, they were gone; bug 
they had been there. And so exactly was the 
expression repeated on the fair young face of 
her who had crept along the wall to a point 
where she could see him, and where she now 
stood looking at him, with hands which at first 
had been only raised in frightened compassion, 
if not even to keep him off and shut out the 
sight of him, but which were now extending 
towards him, trembling with eagerness to lay the 
spectral face upon her warm young breast, and 
love it back to life and hope—so exactly was 
the expression repeated (though in stronger 
characters) on her tair young face, that it looked 
as though it had passed, lke a moving light, 
from him to her. 

Darkness had fallen on him inits place. He 
looked at the two, less and less attentively, and 
his eyes in gloomy abstraction sought the ground 
and looked about him in the old way. Finally, 
with a deep long sigh, he took the shoe up, and 
resumed his work. 

“Have you recognised him, monsieur ?” asked 
Defarge in a whisper. 

“Yes; fora moment. At first I thought it 
quite hopeless, but I have unquestionably seen, 
for a single moment, the face that I once knew 
well dHush. “etlats* draw: farther back 
Hush !” 

She had moved from the wall of the garret, 
very near to the bench on which he sat. There 
was something awful in his unconsciousness of 
the figure that could have put out its hand and 
touched him as he stooped over his labour, 

Not a word was spoken, not a sound was 
made. She stood, like a spirit, beside him, and 
he bent over his work. 

It happened, at length, that he had occasion 
to change the instrument in his hand for his 
shoemaker’s knife. It lay on that side of him 
which was not the side on which she stood. 
He had taken it up, and was stooping to work 
again, when his eyes caught the skirt of her 
dress. He raised them. and saw her face. The 
two spectators started forward, but she stayed 
them with a motion of her hand. She had no 
fear of his striking at her with the knife, though 
they had. 

He stared at her with a fearful look, and after 
awhile his Hips began to form some words, though 
no sound proceeded from them. By degrees, 
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in the pauses of his quick and laboured breath- 
ing, he was heard to say: 

AAV [tS tile 

With the tears streaming down her face, she 
put her two hands to her lips, and kissed them 


ie 
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| to him; then clasped them on her breast, as 
if she laid his ruined head there. 

“Vou are not the gaoler’s daughter ?” 

She sighed ‘ No.” 

 MGhovare you?’ 


“WHAT IS THIS?” 


Not yet trusting the tones of her voice, she | had been hurriedly pushed aside, and fell down 


sat down on the bench beside him. He recoiled, 
but she laid her hand upon his arm. <A strange 
thrill struck him when she did so, and visibly 
passed over his frame ; he laid the knife down 
softly as he sat staring at her. 

Her golden hair, which she wore in long curls, 





over her neck. Advancing his hand by little 
and little, he took it up and looked at it. In 
the midst of the action he went astray, and, with 
another decp sigh, fell to work at his shoe- 
making. 


sut, not for long. Releasing his arm, she 











laid her hand upon his shoulder. After looking 
doubtfully at it two or three times, as if to be 
sure that it was really there, he laid down his 
work, put his hand to his neck, and took off a 
blackened string with a scrap of folded rag 
attached to it. He opened this, carefully, on 
his knee, and it contained a very little quantity 
of hair: not more than one or two long golden 
hairs, which he had, in some old day, wound off 
upon his finger. 

He tock her hair into his hand again, and 
looked: closely at at,  ““It is the Same: Plow 
can it be? When wast? How was-it?” 

As the concentrating expression returned to 
his forehead, he seemed to become conscious 
that it was in hers too. Ue turned her full to 
the light, and looked at her. 

“She had laid her head upon my shoulder, 
that night when I was summoned out—she had 
a fear of my going, though I had none—and, 
when I was brought to the North Tower, they 
found these upon my sleeve. ‘ You will leave 
me them? They can never help me to escape 
in the body, though they may in the spirit.’ 
Those were the words I said. I remember them 
very well.” 

He formed this speech with his lips many 
times before he could utter it. But when he 
did find spoken words for it, they came to him 
coherently, though slowly. 

“ How was this P—/Vas tf you 2” 

Once more, the two spectators started, as he 
turned upon her with a frightful suddenness. 
But she sat perfectly still in his grasp, and only 
said, in a low voice, “I entreat you, good 
gentlemen, do not come near us, do not speak, 
do not move !” 

Hark thé exclaimed: 
Chae? 

His hands released her as he uttered this cry, 
and went up to his white hair, which they tore 
ina frenzy. It died out, as everything but his 
shoemaking did die out of him, and he refolded 
his little packet, and tried to secure it in his 
breast ; but, he still looked at her, and gloomily 
shook his head. 

‘““No, no, no; you are too young, too bloom- 
wig. Lica bes -Seéewhat the prisoner. as: 
These are not the hands she knew, this is not 
the face she knew, this is not a voice she ever 
heard. No, no. She was—and he was—before 
the slow years of the North Tower—ages ago. 
What is your name, my gentle angel ?” 

Hailing his softened tone and manner, his 
daughter fell upon her knees before him, with 
her appealing hands upon his breast. 

“Oh, sir, at another time you shall know my 





“ Whose voice was 
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name, and who my mother was, and who my 
father, and how | never knew their hard, hard 
history. [ut I cannot tell you at this time, and 
Icannot tell you here. All that I may tell you, 
here and now, is, that | pray to you to touch 
me and to bless me. Kiss me, kiss me! Oh, 
my dtaroimy dean! 

His cold white head mingled with her radiant 
hair, which warmed and lighted it as though it 
were the light of Freedom shining on him. 

“Tf you hear in my voice—I don’t know that 
it is so, but I hope it is—if you hear in my voice 
any resemblance to a voice that once was sweet 
music in your ears, weep for it, weep for it! If 
you touch, in touching my hair, anything that 
recalls a beloved head that lay in your breast 
when you were young and free, weep for it, weep 
foritl ‘Ifpavhen: Llint) to yeu ofa home’ there 
is before us, where 1 will be true to you with all 
my duty and with all my faithful service, I bring 
back the remembrance of a Home long desolate, 
while your poor heart pined away, weep for it, 
Weepdtoratd, 

She held him closer round the neck, and 
rocked him on her breast like a child. 

Tf, when: 1 tell yo dearest dear, that your 
agony is over, and that I have come here to 
take you from it, and that we go to England to 
be at peace and at rest, I cause you to think of 
your useful life laid waste, and of our native 
France so wicked to you, weep for it, weep for 
it! And if, when I shall tell you of my name, 
and of my father who is living, and of my mother 
who is dead, you iearn that I have to kneel to 
my honoured father, and implore his pardon for 
having never for his sake striven all day, and 
lain awake and wept all night, because the love 
of tay poor mother hid his torture from me, weep 
for it, weep for it! Weep for her, then, and for 
me! Good gentlemen, thank God! I feel his 
sacred tears upon my face, and his sobs strike 
against my heart. Oh, see! Thank God for 
us, thank God!” 

He had ‘sunk an: her atms,. with “his: face 
dropped on her breast : a sight so touching, yet 
so terrible in the tremendous wrong and suffering 
which had gone before it, that the two beholders 
covered their faces. 

When the quiet of the garret had been long 
undisturbed, and his heaving breast and shaking 
form had long yielded to the calm that must 
follow all storms—emblem to humanity of the 
rest and silence into which the storm called Life 
must hush at last—they came forward to raise 
the father and daughter from the ground. He 
had gradually drooped to the floor, and lay 
there in a lethargy, worn out. She had nestled 
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down with him, that his head might Ne upon 
her -amisz-and: her hate, <dlreaping oter hnn, 
curtained him from the light. 

“Tf without disturbing him,” she said, raising 
hervhand te Sie orry-as he stooped Ouer them 
after repeated blowings of his nose, * all could 
be arranged for-our leaving Paris ‘at-onee, so 
that, from the very door, he could be taken 
Aas i 

~ But, consider, 
askedNir. dom. 

* More fit for that, 1 think, than to remain in 
this city, so dreadful to him.” 

“Tt as true,’ said Defarge, who was kneeling 
to look on and hear. * More than: that Mon- 
sieur Manette is, for all reasons, best out of 
France. Say, shall I hire a carriage and post- 
horses 2” 

“'That’s business,” sail Mr. Lorry, resuming 
on the shortest notice his methodical manners ; 
‘and, if business is to be done, I had better 
dont.” 

“Then be so kind,” urged Miss Manette, ‘as 
to leave us here. You see how composed he 
has become, and you cannot be afraid to leave 
him with me now. Why should you be? If 
you will lock the door to secure us from inter- 
ruption, I do not doubt that you will find him, 
when you come back, as quiet as you leave 





Is he fit for the journey ?” 


him... In-any-case, 1 will take-care of him. until 
you return, and then we will remove him 
straight.” 

a0t ev worn: ame Giaree swere rather 


disinclined to this course, and in favour of one 
of them remaining. Lut, as there were not only 
carriage and horses to be seen to, but travelling 
papers; and.as time pressed, for the «day avas 
drawing to an end, it came at last to their hastily 
dividing the business that was necessary to be 
done, and hurrying away to do it. 

Then, as the darkness closed in, the daughter 
laid her head down on the hard ground close at 
the father’s side, and watched him. ‘The dark- 
ness deepened and deepened, and they both lay 
quiet until a light gleamed through the chinks in 
the wall. 

Mr. Lorry and Monsieur Defarge had made 
all ready for the journey, and had brought with 
them, besides travelling cloaks and wrappers, 
bread and meat, wine, and hot ccfice. Monsieur 
Defarge put this provender, and. thre lonp ie 
carried, on the shoemaker’s bench (there was 
nothing clse in the garret but a pallet bed), and 
he and Mr. Lorry roused the captive, and assisted 
him to his feet. 

No human intelligence could have read ite 
mysteries of his mind in the scared blank wonder 
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ofhis face. Whether he knew what had happened, 
whether he recollected what they had said to 
him, whether he knew that he was free, were 
questions which no sagacity could have solved. 
They tried speaking to him; but he was so con- 
fused, and so very slow to answer, that they 
took fright at his bewilderment, and agreed for 
the time to tamper with him no more. He had 
a wild, lost manner of occasionally clasping his 
head in his hands, that had not been seen in 
him before; yet, he had some pleasure in the 
mere sound of his daughter's voice, and invariably 
turned to it when she spoke. 

In the submissive way of one long accustomed 
to obey under coercion, he ate and drank what 
they gave him to eat and drink, and put on the 
cloak and other wrappings that they gave him 
to wear. He readily responded to his daughter's 
drawing her arm through his, and took—and 
kept—her hand in both of his own, 

They began to descend ; Monsieur Defarge 
going first with the lamp, Mr. Lorry closing the 
little procession. ‘They had not traversed many 
steps of the long main staircase when he 
stopped, and stared at the roof and round at 
the walls. 

“Vou remeniber the’ place,.mry father ? 
remember coming up here ?” 

e MWahatedid you say 2? 

But, before she could repeat the question, he 
murmured an answer as if she had repeated it. 
“Remember? No, I don’t remember, 

was so very long ago.” 

That he had no recollection whatever of his 
having been brought from his prison to that 
house was apparent to them. They heard him 
mutter, “* One [lundred and Five, North ‘Tower ;” 
and when he looked about him, it evidently was 
for the strong fortress walls which had long 
encompassed him. On their reaching the court- 
yard, he instinctively altered his tread, as being 
im expectation of a drawbridge ; and when there 
saw chien canmace 


You 


It 


was no drawbridge, and he 
waiting in the open street, he dropped his 


daughter’s hand and clasped his head again. 

No crowd was about the: door; no people 
were discernible at any of the many windows ; 
not even a chance passer-by was in the street. 
An unnatural silence and desertion reigned there. 
Only one soul was to be seen, and that was 
Madame Defarge—who leaned against the door- 
post, knitting vand saw nothing. 

‘The prisoner had got into the coach, and his 
daughter had followed him, when Mr. Lorry’s 
feet were arrested on the step by his asking, 
miserably, for his shoemaking tools and the 
unfinished shoes. Madame Detarge immediately 
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called to her husband that she would get them, 
and went, knitting, out of the lamp-lght, through 
the courtyard. She quickly brought them down 
and handed them in; and immediately after- 
vards leaned against the door-post, knitting, and 
saw nothing. 

Defarge got upon the box, and gave the word 
“To the Barrier!” The postillion cracked his 
whip, and they clattered away under the feeble 
oOVCr-swinging lamps. 

Under the over- -swinging lamps—swinging 
ever ‘brichter an: the ‘better :streets, and) .ever 
dimmer in the worse—and by lighted shops, gay 
crowds, illuminated coffee- houses, and theatre 
doors, to one of the city gates. Soldiers with 
lanterns at the guard-house there. “‘ Your papers, 
travellers!” ‘See here then, Monsteur the 
Offieer,” said Defarge, getting down, and taking 
him gravely apart, “these are the papers of 
monsieur inside, with the white head. They 
were consigned tome at the——” He dropped 
his voice, there was a flutter among the military 
lanterns, and one of them being handed into the 


THE END OF 


DOOK, His SECOND: 
CHAPTER I. 


TASES EARS LATER. 






Fae ui is0n's Bank by Temple Bar was 
2 an old-fashioned place, even in the 
AY year one thousand seven hundred 
(Qe 2) and eighty. It was very small, very 
! dark, very ugly, very incommodious. 

It was an old-fashioned place, moreover, 
eo in the moral attribute that the partners 
"a in the House were proud of its smallness, 
proud of its darkness, proud of its ugliness, 
proud of its incommodiousness. They were 
even boastful of its eminence in those particulars, 
and were fired by an express convietion that, if 
tt syere: less auicconable, it would be less 
respectable. This was no passive belief, but an 
active weapon which they flashed at more con- 
venient places of business. Tellson’s (they said) 
wanted no elbow-room, Tellson’s wanted no 
hight, ‘Tellson’s wanted no embellishment. 
Noakes and Co.’s might, or Snooks Brothers’ 
might ; but Tellson’s, thank Heaven !—— 
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coach by an arm In uniform, the eyes connected 
with the arm looked, not an every-day or an 
every-night look, at Monsieur with the white 
head. **Itas-svelle. Vorvard)? from: the twni- 
fon, “Adieu {” from Defarge, <\nd-so, under 
a short grove of fecbler and feebler over-swinging 
lamps, out under the great grove of stars. 
beneath: that arch “of unnioved and eternal 


lights: some so remote from this little earth, that 
the learned tell us it is doubtful whether their 


rays have even yet discovered it, as a point in 


space where anything is suffered or done: the 
shadows of the night were broad and black. All 
through the cold and restless interval, until 


dawn, they once more whispered in the ears of 
Mr. Jarvis Lorry—sitting opposite the buried 
man who had been dug out, and wondering 
what subtle powers were for ever lost to him, 
and what were capable of restoration—the old 
inquiry : 

«| hope you-eare to be recalled to tite?” 

And the old answer: 

ean say.” 


THE FIRST COOK. 


THE GOLDEN THREAD. 





Any one of these partners would have dis- 
inherited his son on the question of rebuilding 
Tellson’s. In this respeet the House was much 
on a par with the Country ; which did very often 
disinherit its sons for suggesting improvements 
in laws and eustoms that had long been highly 
objectionable, but were only the more respect- 
able. 

Thus it had come to pass that Tellson’s was 
the triumphant perfection of inconvenience. 
After bursting open a door of idiotic obstinacy 
with a weak rattle in its throat, you fell into 
Tellson’s down two steps, and came to your 
senses In a miserable little shop, with two little 
counters, where the oldest of’ men made your 
cheque shake as if the wind rustled it, while 


they examined the signature by the dingiest of 


windows, which were always under a shower- 
bath of mud from Fleet Street, and which were 
made the dingier by their own iron bars proper, 
and the heavy shadow of ‘Temple Bar  Ifyour 


business necessitated your seeing ‘‘ the House,” 
you were put into a species of Condemned Hold 
at the back, where you meditated on a 


misspent 











a 
life, until the House came with its hands in its 
pockets, and you could hardly blink at it in the 
disinal twilight. Your money came out of, or 
went into, wormy old wooden drawers, particles 
of which flew up your nose and down your throat 
when they were opened and shut. Your bank 
notes had a musty odour, as if they were fast 
decomposing into rags again. Your plate was 
stowed away among the neighbouring cesspools, 
and evil communications corrupted its good 
polish in a day or two. Your deeds got into 
extemporised strong-rooms made of kitchens and 
sculleries, and fretted all the fat out of their 
parchments into the banking-house air. Your 
lighter boxes of family papers went up-stairs into 
a Barmecide room. that always had a great 
dining-table in it, and never had a dinner, and 
where, even in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty, the first letters written to 
you by your old love. or by your little children, 
were but newly released from the horror of being 
ogled, through the windows, by the heads ex- 
posed on ‘Temple Bar with an insensate brutality 
and ferocity worthy of Abyssinia or Ashantee. 
But indeed, at that time, putting to death 
was a recipe much in vogue with all trades and 
professions, and not least of all with Tellson’s. 
Death is Nature’s remedy for all things, and 
why not Legislation’s? Accordingly, the forger 
was put to Death; the utterer of a bad note 
was put to Death; the unlawful opener of a 
letter was put to Death; the purloiner of forty 
shillings and sixpence was put to Death; the 
holder of a horse at Tellson’s door, who made 
off with it, was put to death; the coiner of a 


bad shilling was put to Death; the sounders of 


three-fourths of the notes in the whole gamut of 
Crime were put to Death. Not that it did the 
least good in the way of prevention—it might 
almost have been worth remarking that the fact 
was cxactly the reverse—but, it cleared off (as 
to this world) the trouble of each particular case, 
and left nothing else connected with it to be 
looked after. ‘Thus, Tellson’s, in its day, like 
greater places of business, its contemporaries, 
had taken so many lives, that, if the heads laid 
low before it had been ranged on ‘Temple Bar in- 
stead of being privately disposed of, they would 
probably have excluded what little light the 
ground-floor had, in a rather significant manner. 

Cramped in all kinds of dim cupboards and 
hutehes at Tellson’s, the eldest of men carried 
on the business gravely. When they took a 
young ian into ‘Tellson’s London house, they 
hid him somewhere till he was old. ‘Threyokept 
him ina dark place, like a cheese, until he had 
the full Tellson flavour and blue mould upon 
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him. ‘Then only was he permitted to be scen, 
spectacularly poring over large books, and cast- 
ing his breeches and gaiters into the general 
weight of the establishment. 

Outside Tellson’s—never by any means in it, 
unless ealled in—was an odd-job-man, an occa- 
sional porter and messenger, who served as the 
live sign of the house. He was never absent 
during business hours, unless upon an errand, 
and then he was represented by his son: a grisly 
urchin of twelve, who was his express image. 
People understood that Tellson’s, in a stately 
way, tolerated the odd-job-man. The House 
had always tolerated some person in that capa- 
city, and time and tide had drifted this person 
to the post. His surname was Cruncher, and 
on the youthful occasion of his renouncing by 
proxy the works of darkness, in the easterly 
parish church of Houndsditch, he had received 
the added appellation of Jerry. 

The scene was Mr. Cruncher’s private lodging 
in Hanging-sword Alley, Whitefriars ; the time, 
half-past seven of the clock on a windy March 
morning, Anno Domini seventeen hundred and 
eighty. (Mr. Cruncher himself always spoke of 
the year of our Lord as Anna Dominoes: appa- 
rently under the impression that the Christian 
era dated from the Invention of a popular game 
by a lady who had bestowed her name upon it.) 

Mr. Cruncher’s apartments were not inasavoury 
neighbourhood, and were but two in number, 
even ifa closet with a single pane of glass in it 
hnght be-countedascones Dab they were very 
decently kept. arly-as at yas on the wandy 
March morning, the room in which he lay abed 
was already scrubbed throughout ; and between 
the cups and saucers arranged for breakfast, and 
the lumbering deal table, a very clean white 
cloth was spread. 

Mr. Cruncher reposed under a patchwork 
counterpane, like a Harlequin at home. At 
first, he slept heavily, but, by degrees, began 
to roll and surge in bed, until he rose above the 
surface, with his spiky hair looking as if it must 
tear the sheets to ribbons. At which juncture, 
he exclaimed, m a voice of dire exasperation : 

Dust nie, if sheain tat ian!" 

A woman of orderly and industrious appear- 
ance rose from her knees in a corner, with 
sufficient haste and trepidation to show that she 
was the person referrcd to. 

“What!” said Mr. Cruncher, looking out of 
bed fora boom “You're ait agm, are your” 

After hailing the morn with this second salu- 
tation, he threw a boot at the woman as a third. 
It was a very muddy boot, and may introduce 
the odd circumstance connected with Mr, 
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Cruncher’s domestic economy, that ee fe: 
often came home after banking hours with clean 
boots, he often got up next morning to find the 
same boots covered with clay. 

‘cAvhat,” sank Mrs ‘Crincher, varying his 
apostrophe after missing his mark—* what are 
you up to, Aggerawayter oe 

“T was only saying my prayers.” 

“Saying your prayers! You're a nice woman ! 
What do you mean by flopping yourself down 
and praying agin me?” 

“JT was not praying against you; 
praying for you.” 

‘Vow werent. Andout yousvere, 1 wont be 
took the liberty with. Here! your mother’s a 
nice woman, Young Jerry, going a praying agin 
your father’s prosperity. You" ve gol a dutiful 
mother, you have, my son. You've got a reli- 
gious mother, you have, my boy: going and 
flopping herself down, and praying that the 
bread-and-butter may be snatched out of the 
mouth of her only child!” 

Master Cruncher (who was in his shirt) took 
this very ill, and, turning to his mother, strongly 
deprecated any praying away of his personal 
board. 

“ And what do you suppose, you conceited 
female,” said Mr. Cruncher with unconscious 
inconsistency, “that the avorth “of sons prayers 
may be? Name the price that you put your 
prayers at!” 

‘They only come from the heart, 


J was 


Jerry, 


“They are worth no more than that.” 


“Worth no more than that!” repeated Mr. 
Cruncher. “They ain't worth much, then. 
Whether or no, I won’t be prayed agin, 1 tell 
your, 1 can't alford it. I’m not a-going to be 
made unlucky by yews sneaking. lt you must 
go flopping yourself down, flop in favour of your 
husband and child, and not in opposition to 
‘ema. Tf 2 had had. any ‘but unnat'ral wife; 
and this poor boy had had any but a unnat’ral 
mother, 1 might have made some money last 
week, instead of being counterprayed and coun- 
termined and religiously circumwented into the 
worst of luck, Bu-u-ust me!” said Mr. Cruncher, 
who all this time had been putting on his 
clothes, “if I ain’t, what with piety and one 
blowed thing and another, been choused this 
last week into as bad luck as ever a poor devil 
of a honest tradesman met with! Young 
Jerry, dress yourself, my boy, and while I clean 
my boots keep a eye upon your mother now 
and then, and if you see any signs of more 
flopping, give me a call. For, I tell you,” here 
he addressed his wife once more, “I won’t be 


gone agin in this manner. Jam as rickety as a 
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hackney a Vm as seers as laudanum, my 
lines is strained to that degree that I shouldn't 
know, if it wasn't for the pain in ’em, which was 
me and which somebody else, yet [’m none the 
better for it in pocket; and it’s my suspicion 
that you’ve been at it from morning to night, to 
prevent: Ime irony being: the: (better jor it cain 
pocket, and I] won’t put up with it, Aggerawayter, 
and what do you say now ?” 

Growling, in addition, such phrases as “ Ah! 
yes! Yourre religious, too! You wouldn’t put 
yourself in opposition to the interests of your 
husband and child, would you? Not you!” and 
throwing off other sarcastic sparks from the 
whirling grindstone of his indignation, Mr. 
Cruncher betook himself to his boot-cleaning 
and his general preparations for business. In 
the meantime, his son, whose head was garnished 
with tenderer spikes, and whose young eyes 
stood close by one another, as his father’s did, 
kept the required watch upon his mother. He 
greatly disturbed that poor woman, at intervals, 
by darting out of his sleeping closet, where he 
made his toilet, with a suppressed cry of © You 
are going to flop, mother.—Halloa, father!” 
and, after raising this fictitious alarm, darting 
in again with an undutiful grin. 

Mr. Cruncher’s temper was not at all improved 
when he came to his breakfast. He resented 
Mrs. Cruncher’s saying Grace with particular 
animosity. 

“ Now, Aggerawayter! 
At it agin?” 

His wife explained that she had merely ‘‘asked 
a blessing.” 

“Don’t do it!” said Mr. Cruncher, looking 
about, as if he rather expected to see the loaf 
disappear under the efficacy of his wite's peti- 
tions, ‘J ain't a- “going to be blest out of house 
and home. I won't have my wittles blest off 
my-table Neep sal!” 

Exceedingly red-eyed and grim, as if he had 
been up all night at a party which had taken 
anything but a convivial turn, Jerry Cruncher 
worried. his breakfast rather than ate it, growhng 
over it like any four-footed inmate of a menagerie. 
Towards nine o’clock he smoothed his ruffled 
aspect, and, presenting as respectable and 
business-like an exterior as he could overlay his 
natural self with, issued forth to the occupation 
of the day. 

1t could scarcely be called a trade, in spite of 
his favourite description of himself as “a honest 
tradesman.” THis stock consisted of a wooden 
stool, made out of a broken-backed chair cut 
down, which stool Young Jerry, walking at his 
father’s side, carried every morning to beneath 
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the banking-house window that was nearest 
Temple Bar: where, with the addition of the 
first handful of straw that could be gleaned from 
any passing vehicle to keep the cold and wet 
from the odd-job-man’s feet, it formed the en- 
campment for the day. On this post of his, 
Mr. Crancher was as well known to Flect Street 
and the Temple as the Bar itself—and was 
almost as ill-looking. 

Eneamped at a quarter before nine, in good 
time to touch his three-cornered hat Lor the 
oldest of men as they passed in to ‘Tellson’s, 
Jerry took up his station on this windy March 
morning, with Young Jerry standing by him, 
when not engaged in making forays through the 
Bar, to inflict bodily and mental injuries of an 
acute description on passing boys who were 
small enough for his amiable purpose. ale: 
and son, extremely like each other, looking 
silently on at the morning traflic in Fleet street, 
with their two heads as near to one another as 
the two eyes of cach were, bore a considerable 
resemblance to a pair of monkeys. ‘The resem- 
blance was not lessened by the accidental cir- 
cumstance, that the mature Jerry bit and spat 
out straw, while the twinkling eyes of the youth- 
iul Jerry were as restlessly watchful of him as of 
everything else in Flect Street. 

The head of one of the regular indoor mes- 
sengers attached to Tellson’s establishment was 
put through the door, and the word was given : 

: Porter wanted:!? 

TTooray, father! 
begin with !” 

Hay ing thus given his parent God speed, Young 
erty: seated himself on the stool, entered on hie 
reversionary interest in the straw his father had 
been chewing, and cogitated. 

‘* Al-ways rusty’! ! His fingers is al-ways rusty ! 
muttered Young Jerry. “ Where does my father 
get all that iron rust from? He don’t get no 
iron rust here !” 
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~ jo OU know the Old Bailey well, no 





y if VJ 2 doubt 2” said one of the oldest of 
(eden © lerks to Jerry the messenger. 
Ev = “Vous, sir, . returned? jerry in 
/ aN something ofa dogged manner. "1 
ee do know the Dailey. 

= “fusbso. Andeyort ae Ae ory” 


ee “lknow ins Lorry, simmuch: better 
than I know the Bailey. “Much better,” “said 
Jerry, not unlike a reluctant witness at the 








establishment in question, ‘than I, as a honest 
tradesman, wish to know the Bailey.” 

eV eR well. Find the door where the wit- 
nesses go in, and show the door- keeper this note 
for Air. 1c omy. “denvul then let‘yaucin;” 

“Into the court, sire” 

“Into thescourt. ‘s 

Air. Crunchers eyes seenrecl to ¢et a. Tuttle 
closer to one another, and to interchange the 
inquiry, “* What do you think of this ?” 

‘*Am I to wait in the court, sir?” he asked, 
as the result of that conference. 

“Tam going to tell you. 
will pass ‘the note to Mr. Lorry, and do you 
make any gesture that will attract Mr. Lorry’s 
attention, and show him where e you stand. ‘Then 
what you have to do is, to remain there until he 
wants you.” 

‘Ts tac alls 2” 

“‘That’s all. He wishes to have a messenger 
at hand. This is to tell him you are there.” 

As the aneient clerk deliberately folded and 
superscribed the note, Mr. Cruncher, after sur- 
veying him in silence until he came: to ‘the 
blotting-paper stage, remarked : 

“JT suppose they'll be trying Forgeries this 
morning ?” 

oT hneason 45 

“Thats: auartering, 
barous !” 

Tis: the law 
turning his surpr ised spectacles upon him. 
is the law.’ 

‘“lts hardin the law: to-spile a aman,1 think, 
It’s hard enough: to kill him, but it’s wery hard 
to spile lim, sir.’ 

INGE at “all” sreturned. athe “ancient. slerk, 
pede Avell of the law, Wake: care-of “your 
chest and voice, my good friend, and leave the 
law to take: scare of liseif, I give you that 
advice.’ 

ws the damp, sir, what settles on my chest 
and voice,” said Jerry. Pllleave you to judge 
Whata damp way of earning a living mine is.’ 

eel. well, said) ihesold clerk ; “we all 
have our various ways of gaining a livelihood. 
Some of us have damp ways, and some of us 
have dry ways. Here is the letter. Go along.” 

Jerry took the letter, and remarking to him- 
self with less internal deference than he made 
an outward show of, ‘You are a lean old one, 
too,” made his bow, informed his son, in passing, 
of his destination, and went his way. 

‘They hanged at ‘Tyburn in those days, so the 
street outside Newgate had not obtained one 
infamous notoriety that has since attached to it. 
But, the gaol was a vile place, in which most 
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kinds of debauchery and villainy were practised, 
and where dire discases were bred, that came 
into court with the prisoners, and sometimes 
rushed straight from the dock at my Lord Chief 
fustice himself, and pulled him off the bench. 
It had more than once happened that the judge 
in the black cap pronounced his own doom as 
certainly as the prisoner’s, and even died before 
him. For the rest, the Old Bailey was famous 
as a kind of deadly inn yard, from which pale 
travellers set out continually, in carts and 
coaches, ona violent passage into the otherworld: 
traversing some two miles and a half of public 
street and road, and shaming few good citizens, 
ifany. So powerful is use, and so desirable to 
be good use in the beginning. It was famous, 
too, for the pillory, a wise old institution, that 
inflicted a punishment of which no one could 
foresee the extent ; also, for the whipping-post, 
another dear old institution, very humanising 
and softening to behold in action; also, for 
extensive transactions in blood-money, another 
fragment of ancestral wisdom, systematically 
leading to the most frightful mercenary crimes 
that could be committed under Heaven.  Allto- 
gcther, the Old Bailey, at that date, was a choice 
illustration of the precept, that “ Whatever is is 
right ;” an aphorism that would be as final as it 
is lazy, did it not include the troublesome con- 
sequence, that nothing that ever was, was wrong. 

Making his way through the tainted crowd, 
dispersed up and down this hideous scene of 
action, with the skill of a man accustomed to 
make his way quietly, the messenger found out the 
door he sought, and handed in his letter through 
atrap init. For people then paid to see the 
play at the Old Bailey, just as they paid to see 
the play in Bedlam—only the former entertain- 
ment was much the dearer. Therefore, all the 
Old Bailey doors were well guarded—except, 
indeed, the social doors by which the criminals 
got there, and those were always left wide open. 

After some delay and demur, the door 
grudgingly turned on its hinges a very hittle 
way, and allowed My. Jerry Cruncher to squeeze 
himself into court. 

“What's on?” he-asked, inacwhisper; of the 
man he found himself next to. 

‘* Nothing yet.” 

“What's coming on?” 

“The Treasoip ease.” 

“The quarteting one, ch?” 

“ah.” retumed: the cima Avith a. relish; 
“he'll be drawn on a hurdle to be half hanged, 
and then he'll be taken down and sliced before 
his own face, and then his inside will be taken 
out and burnt while he looks on, and then his 








head will be chopped off, and he’ll be cut into 
quarters. That’s the sentence.” 

“If he’s found Guilty, you mean to say?” 
Jerry added by way of proviso. 

“Ob! theyll find him Guilty,” said the other. 
“Yon’t you be afraid of that.” 

Mr. Cruncher’s attention was here diverted to 
the door-keeper, whom he saw making his way 
to Mr. Lorry, with the note in his hand. Mr. 
Lorry sat at a table, among the gentlemen in 
wigs: not far from a wigged gentleman, the 
prisoner's counsel, who had a great bundle of 
papers before him: and nearly opposite another 
wigged gentleman with his hands in his pockcts, 
whose whole attention, when Mr. Cruncher 
looked at him then or afterwards, seemed to be 
concentrated on the ceiling of the court. After 
some gruff coughing and rubbing of his chin and 
signing with his hand, Jerry attracted the notice 
of Mr. Lorry, who had stood up to leok for 
him, and who quietly nodded, and sat down 
again. 

“What's Ae got to do with the case ?” asked 
the man he had spoken with. 

‘“‘ Blest if I know,” said Jerry. 

“What have jou got to do with it, then, if a 
persen may inquire ?” 

“ Blest if I know that either,” said Jerry. 

The entrance of the Judge, and a consequent 
great stir and settling down in the court, stopped 
the dialogue. Presently, the dock became the 
central point of interest. ‘Two gaolers, who had 
been standing there, went out, and the prisoner 
was brought in, and put to the bar. 

Everybody present, except the one wigged 
gentleman who looked at the ceiling, stared at 
him. All the human breath in the place rolled 
at him, like a sea, or a wind, or a fire. Eager 
faces strained round pillars and corners to get a 
sight of him; spectators in back rows stood up, 
not to miss a hair of him; people on the floor 
of the court laid their hands on the shoulders of 
the people before them, to help themselves, at 
anybody’s cost, to a view of him—stood a-tiptoe, 
cot upon ledges, stood upon next to nothing, to 
see every inch of him. Conspicuous among these 
latter, like an animated bit of the spiked wall of 
Newgate, Jerry stood: aiming at the prisoner 
the beery breath of a whet he had taken as he 
came along, and discharging it to mingle with 
the waves of other beer, and gin, and tea, and 
coffee, and what not, that flowed at him, and 
already broke upon the great windows behind 
him in an impure mist and rain. 

The object of all this staring and blaring was 
a young man of about five-and-twenty, well grown 
and well-looking, with a sunburnt cheek and a 
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dark eye. His condition was that of a young 
gentleman. He was plainly dressed in black, or 
very dark grey, and his hair, which was long and 
dark, was gathered in a ribbon at the back of 
his neck: more to be out of his way than for 
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ornament. As an emotion of the mind will ex- 
press itself through any covering of the body, so 
the paleness which his situation engendered came 
through the brown upon his cheek, showing the 
soul to be stronger than the sun. He was other- 
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Wise quite self-possessed, bowed to the Judge, 
and stood quiet. 

The sort of interest with which this man was 
stared and breathed at was not a sort that ele- 
vated humanity. Had he stood in peril of a less 
horrible sentence—had there been a chance of 
any one of its savage details being spared—by 


just so much would he have lost in his faseina- 
tion. The form that was to be doomed to be so 
shamefully mangled was the sight ; the immortal 
creature that was to be so butchered and torn 
asunder yielded the sensation. Whatever gloss 
the various spectators put upon the interest, ac- 
cording to their several arts and powers of 
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self-deceit, the interest was, at the root of it, 
Ovreish. 

Silence in the court! Charles Darnay had 
yesterday pleaded Not Guilty to an indictment 
denouncing him (with infinite jingle and jangle) 
for that he was a false traitor to our serene, illus- 
trious, excellent, and so forth, prince, our Lord 
the King, by reason of his having, on divers 
occasions, and by divers means and ways, assisted 
Lewis, the French King, in his wars against our 
said serene, illustrious, excellent, and so forth ; 
that was to say, by coming and going between 
the dominions of our said serene, illustrious, ex- 
cellent, and so forth, and those of the said French 
Lewis, and wickedly, falsely, traitorously, and 
otherwise evil-adverbiously, revealing to the said 
French Lewis what forces our said serene, illus- 
trious, excellent, and so forth, had in preparation 
to send to Canada and North. America. This 
much, Jerry, with his head becoming more and 
nore spiky as the law terms bristled it, made 
out with huge satisfaction, and so arrived cir- 
cuitously at the understanding that the afore- 
said, and over and over again aforesaid, Charles 
Darnay, stood there before him upon his trial ; 
that, the jurywvere’ swearing-in +sand! that Wir, 
Attorney-General was making ready to speak. 

The accused, who was (and who knew he was) 
being mentally hanged, beheaded, and quartered 
by everybody there, neither flinched trom the 
situation, nor assumed any theatrical air in it. 
He was quiet and attentive ; watched the open- 
ing proceedings with a grave interest; and stood 
with his hands resting on the slab of wood be- 
fore him, so composedly, that they had not dis- 
placed a leaf of the herbs with which it was 
strewn. The court was all bestrewn with herbs 
and sprinkled with vinegar, as a precaution 
against gaol air and gaol fever. 

Over the prisoner’s head there was a mirror, 
to throw the hght down upon him. Crowds of 
the wicked and the wretched had been reflected 
in it, and had passed from its surface and this 
earth's together. Haunted in a most ghastly 
manner that abominable place would have been, 
if the glass could ever have rendered back its 
reflections, as the ocean is one day to give up 
its dead. Some passing thought of the infamy 
and disgrace for which it had been reserved may 
have struck the prisoner's mind. Be that as it 
may, a change in his position making him con- 
scious of a bar of light across his face, he looked 
up; and when he saw the glass his face flushed, 
and his right hand pushed the herbs away. 

It happened that the action turned his face to 
that side of the court which was on his left. 
About on a level with his eyes, there sat, in that 
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corner of the Judge’s bench, two persons upon 
whom his look immediately rested ; so imme- 
diately, and so much to the changing of his 
aspect, that all the eyes that were turned upon 
him turned to them. 

The spectators saw in the two figures a young 
lady of little more than twenty, and a gentleman 
who was evidently her father; a man of a very 
remarkable appearance in respect of the abso- 
lute whiteness of his hair, and a certain inde- 
scribable intensity of face: not of an active kind, 
but pondering and selfcommuning. When this 
expression was upon him, he looked as if he 
were old; but, when it was stirred and broken 
up—as it was now, in a moment, on his speak- 
ing to his daughter—he became a handsome 
man, not past the prime of life. 

His daughter had one of her hands drawn 
through his arm, as she sat by him, and the 
other pressed upon it. She had drawn close to 
him, in her dread of the scene, and in her pity 
for the prisoner. Her forehead had been strik- 
ingly expressive of an engrossing terror and com- 
passion that saw nothing but the peril of the 
accused. This had been so very noticeable, so very 
powerfully and naturally shown, that starers who 
had had no pity for him were touched by her ; 
and the whisper went about, “Who are they ?” 

Jerry the messenger, who had made his own 
observations in his own manner, and who had 
been sucking the rust off his fingers in his ab- 
sorption, stretched his neck to hear who they 
were. The crowd about him had pressed and 
passed the inquiry on to the nearest attendant, 
and from him it had been more slowly pressed 
and passed back ; at last it got to Jerry: 

*“ Witnesses.” 

“ Foravinel side?” 

“ Against.” 

“ Against what side ?” 

“The prisoner’s.” 

The Judge, whose eyes had gone in the gene- 
ral direction, recalled them, leaned back in his 
seat, and looked steadily at the man whose lite 
was in his hand, as Mr. Attorney-General rose 
to spin the rope, grind the axe, and hammer the 
nails into the scaffold. 





CHAPTER III. 
A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


\ R. ATTORNEY-GENERAL had to in- 
form the jury that the prisoner before 
them, though young in years, was old in the 
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treasonable practices which claimed the forfeit 
of his Ire. ‘That this correspondence with the 
public enemy was not a correspondence of 
to-day; -or of yesterday; or-even of last year, 
or ofthe year “belore,.. “Phat. at was: certain 
the prisoner had, for longer than that, been 
in the habit of passing and repassing between 
France -and) Enetaiid, on secret business of 
which he could give no honest account. That, 
if 1t were in the nature of traitorous ways to 
thrive (which happily it never was), the real 
wickedness and guilt of his business might have 
remained undiscovered. That Providence, how- 
ever, had pot atnto, the heart of a person who 
was beyond fear and beyond reproach, to ferret 
out the nature of the prisoner’s schemes, and, 
struck with horror, to disclose them to his Ma- 
fests: Clieh Seeretary of State and most honour- 
able Privy Couneil. That, this patriot would be 
produced before them. ‘That, his position and 
attitude were, on the whole, sublime. ‘That, he 
had been the prisoner’s friend, but, at once in 
an auspicious and an evil hour detecting his in- 
tamy, had resolved to immolate the traitor he 
could no longer cherish in his bosom on the 
sacred altar of his country: . fhaty atcstaties 
were decreed in Britain, as in ancient Greece 
and Rome, to public benefactors, this shining 
citizen would assuredly have had one. That, as 
they were not so decreed, he probably would not 
have one... That, Wirtue, as shad been observed 
by the poets (in many passages which he well 
knew the jury would have, word for word, at the 
tips of their tongues ; whereat the jury’s counte- 
nances displayed a guilty consciousness that 
they knew nothing about the passages), was in 
a manner contagious; more especially the bright 
virtue known as patriotism, or love of country. 
‘That, the lofty example of this immaculate and 
unimpeachable witness for the Crown, to refer 
to whom, however unworthily, was an honour, 
had communicated itself to the prisoner's ser- 
vant, and had engendered in him a holy deter- 
mination to examine his master’s table-drawers 
ad pockets, and secrete his: papers. “That, he 
(Mr. Attorney-General) was prepared to hear 
some (lisparagement attempted of this admirable 
servant; but that, in a general way, he preterred 
him to his (Mr. Attorney-General’s) brothers and 
sisters, and honoured him more than his (My. 
\ttorney-General’s) father and mother. That, 
ne called with confidence on the jury to come 
and do likewise. ‘That, the evidence of these 
two witnesses, coupled with the documents of 
their discovering that would be produecd, would 
show the prisoner to have been (aimiened with 
lists of iis Majesty's forces, and of their disposi- 


tion and preparation, both by sea and land, and 
would leave no doubt that he had_ habitually 
conveyed such information to a hostile power. 
That, these lists could not be proved to be in 
the prisoner’s handwriting; but that it was all 
the same; that, indeed, it was rather the better 
for the proseeution, as showing the prisoner to 
be artful in his precautions. ‘That, the proof 
would go back five years, and would show the 
prisoner already engaged in these pernicious mis- 
sions within a few weeks before the date of the 
very first action fought between the British troops 
and the Americans. That, for these reasons, the 
jury, being a loyal jury (as he knew they w ere), 
and being a responsible jury (as Ze knew they 
were), Must positively find the prisoner Guilty, 
and make an end of him, whether they liked it 
or not. That, they never could lay their heads 
upon their pillows; that, they never could tole- 
rate the idea of their wives laying their heads 
upon their pillows; that, they never could endure 
the notion of their children laying their heads 
upon their pillows; in short, that there never 
more could be, for them or theirs, any laying of 
heads upon pillows at all, unless the prisoner's 
head was taken off. That head My. Attorney- 
General concluded by demanding of them, in 
the name of everything he could think of with a 
round turn in it, and on the faith of his solemn 
asseveration that he already considered the pri- 
soner as good as dead and gone. 

When the Attorney-General ceased, a buzz 
arose in the court as if a cloud of great blue-flies 
were swarming about the prisoner, in anticipa- 
tion of what he was soon to become. When it 
toned down again, the unimpeachable patriot 
appeared in the witness-box. 

Mr. Solicitor-General then, following his 
leader’s lead, examined the patriot: John Bar- 
sad, gentleman, by name. ‘The story of his pure 
soul was exactly what Mr. Attorney-General had 
lescribed it to be—perhaps, if it had a fault, a 
httle: to6 exactly, Having released” his: soble 
bosom of its burden, he would have modestly 
withdrawn himself, but that the wigged gentle- 
man with the papers before him, sitting not far 
from Mr. Lorry, begged to ask him a few ques- 
tions. The wigged gentleman sitting opposite, 
still looking at the ceiling of the court. 

Had-he ever been ac spy himiseli? INO; te 
scorned the base insinuation, What did he live 
upon? His property. Where was his property ? 
lle didn’t precisely remember where it was. 
What was it? No business of anybody's. Had 
he anherited. at? Aes, hie had. ron won? 
Distant relation. Very distant? Rather. Ever 
bce an prison’ -Certamly ‘not, “Never inca 
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debtors’ prison? Didn’t sce what that had to 
do with it. Never in a debtors’ prison ?—Come, 
once again. Never? Yes. How many times ? 
‘Iwo or three times. Not five or six? Perhaps. 
Of what profession? Gentleman, Ever been 
kicked? Might have been. Trequently? No, 
lever kicked down-stairs ? Decidedly not; once 
received a kick on the top of a staircase, and 
fell down-stairs of his own accord. Kicked on 
that occasion for cheating at dice? Something 
to that effect was said by the intoxicated har 
who committed the assault, but it was not true. 
Swear iteawas not true? Positively. Ever live 
by cheating at play? Never. Ever live by play? 
Not more than other gentlemen do. Ever borrow 
money of the prisoner? Yes. Ever pay him ? 
No. Was not this intimacy with the prisoner, 
in reality a very slight one, forced upon the pri- 


soner in coaches, inns, and packets.2. No.» Sure 
he saw the prisoner with these lists? Certain. 
Knew no more about the lists? No. Had not 


procured them himself, for instance ? No. Ex- 
pect to get anything by this evidence? No 
Not in regular government pay and employment 
to lay traps? Oh dear no! Or to do anything? 
Oh dear no! Swear that? Over and over again. 
No motives but motives of sheer patriotism ? 
None whatever. 

The virtuous servant, Roger Cly, swore his 
way through the case at a great rate. He had 
taken service with the prisoner, in good faith 
and simplicity, four years ago. He had asked 
the prisoner, aboard the Calais packet, if he 
wanted a handy fellow, and the prisoner had 
engaged him. He had not asked the prisoner 
to take the handy fellow as an act of charity— 
never thought of such a thing. He began to 
have suspicions of the prisoner, and to keep an 
eye upon him, soon afterwards. In arranging 
his clothes, while travelling, he had seen similar 
lists to these in the prisoner’s pockets over and 
over again. He had taken these lists from the 
drawer of the prisoner’s desk. He had not put 
them there first. He had seen the prisoner 
show these identical lists to French gentlemen 
at Calais, and similar lists to French gentlemen, 
both at Calais and Boulogne. He loved his 
country, and couldn't bear it, and had given 
information. He had never been suspected of 
stealing a silver teapot ; he had been maligned 
respecting a mustard-pot, but it turned out to 
be only a plated one. He had known the last 
witness seven or eight years; that was merely a 
coincidence. He didn’t call it a particularly 
curious coincidence ; most coincidences were 
curious. Neither did he call it a curious coinci- 
dence that true patriotism was A/s only motive 
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too. Tie -awas. actrie Bhton, and hoped there 
were many like him. 

The blue-flies buzzed again, and Mr. Attorney- 
General called Mr. Jarvis Lorry. 

Solr. Jarvis lorry,areyou-a clerk in Tellson’s 
Danke” 

Sa ani: 

“Ona certain Friday night in November one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-five, did 
business occasion you to travel between London 
and Dover by the mail ?” 

a Lerche 

“Were there any other passengers in the 
nail.” 

a EO 

“ Did they alight on the road in the course 
of the night ?” 

Tey did,” 

“Mr. Lorry, look upon the prisoner. 
he one of those two passengers ?” 

“ T cannot undertake to say that he was.” 

*“<Does Inécresemble either of these two pas- 
sengers 2?” 

“ Both were so wrapped up, and the night 
was so dark, and we were all so reserved, that I 
cannot undertake to say even that.” 

“Myr. Lorry, look again upon the prisoner. 
Supposing him wrapped up as those two pas- 
sengers were, is there anything in his bulk and 
stature to render it unlikely that he was one of 
thenr?* 

Oe 

“ You will not swear, Mr. Lorry, that he was 
not one of them?” 

ce No.” 

“So at least you say he may have been one 
of them ?” 

“Yes. Except that I remember them both to 
have been—like myself—timorous of highway- 
men, and the prisoner has not a timorous air.” 

“Did you ever see a counterfeit of timidity, 
Nie Lorry?” 

‘*) eertainly have seen-that. 

“Mr. Lorry, look once more upon the prisoner. 
Have you seen him, to your certain knowledge, 
betore 2” 

PL MAVGs 

SAV hen 2” 

“T was returning from France a few days 
afterwards, and, at Calais, the prisoner came on 
board the packet-ship in which I returned, and 
made the voyage with me.” 

“ At what hour did he come on board ?” 

“ At a little after midnight.” 

“In the dead of the night. Was he the only 
passenger who came on board at that untimely 
hour ?” 


Was 
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‘Tle happened to be the only one.” 

‘Never mind about ‘happening,’ Mr. Lorry, 
He was the only passenger who came on board 
in the dead of the night ?” 

Le Was. 

“Were you travelling alone, 
with any conipanion ?” 

“With two companions. 
Jilin “Vievrare ere, 

“lieve: here, 
Mab, Thesprisoners 

‘Stardie any. “Che swweather was-storniv. anid 
the passage long and rough, and I lay on a sofa. 
almost from shore to shore.” 

“Nese ette!,” 

The young lady. to whom ali eyes had been 
turned before, and were now turned again, stood 
up where-she had sat Heriiuher rose with her, 
and kept her hand drawn through his arm, 

* Miss Manette, look upon the prisoner.” 

To be confronted with such pity, and such 
earnest<youth and. beauty, was far mdre: trying 
to the accused than to be confronted with all 
the crowd. Standing, as it were, apart with her 
on. thé eee. of his srave; not all’ the-stann¢g 
curtosity that looked on could, for the moment, 
herve him to remain quite still. His hurried 
right hand parcelled out the herbs before him 
into imaginary beds of flowers in a garden; and 
his efforts to control and steady his breathing 
shook the lips from which the colour rushed to 
his heart. ‘Fhe buzz of the great tlies was loud 
again. 

“Miss Manette, have you seen the prisoner 
before?” 

TANS Sent 
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* On board of the packet-ship just now referred 
to, sir, and on the same occasion.’ 

“Vou are the young lady just now referred to?” 

“Oh! most unhappily £ am !” 

The plaintive tone of her compassion merged 
into the less musical voice of the Judge as he 
sud, something fiercely : * Answer the questions 
put to you, and make no remark upon them.” 


Die WLooriy;, “or 
‘.gentlemair and 


Had you any conversation 





Sy nenaade ee came on board, he noticed 
that my father, turning her eyes lovingly to him as 
he stood beside her, * was much fatigued and in 
averewerkrstate-ar Nealthy: Maminthermwas so 
reduced, that was afraid to take him out of the 
air, and E hac) made a bed for him on the deck 
near the cabin steps, and IT sat on the deck at 
his-sideto-take -cirerot une “There® were: ne 
Other passengers, that night, but we four. The 
prisoner was so good as to beg permission to 
advise me how I] could shelter my father from 
the wind: and, weather better than hack done. 
I had not known how to do it well, not under- 
standing how the wind would set when we were 
OuL of the harbout. 2ciG@ did! it iomames fe 
expressed great gentleness and kindness for my 
father’s state, and Fam sure he felt it. That was 
the manner of our beginning to speak together.” 

* Let me interrupt you fora moment. Had 
he come on board alone?” 

es No.” 

* How many were with him?” 

“Two: French gentlemen,” 

* TIad they conferred together?” 

“'Phey had conferred together until the last 
moment, when it was necessary for the French 
gentlemen to be landed in their boat.” 

‘Had any papers been handed about among 
them, similar to these lists ?” 

“Some papers had been handed about among 
them, but I don’t know what papers.” 

6 hike these in shape and size 2” 

“ Possibly, but indeed I don’t know, although 
they stood whispering very near to me : because 
they stood at the top of the cabin steps to have 
the light of the lamp that was hanging there ; 
it was a dull lamp, and they spoke very low, and 
1 cid not hear what they said, and saw only that 
they looked at papers.” 

“Now to the prisoner’s conversation, 
Manette.” 

“The prisoner was as open in his confidence 
with me—which arose out of my helpless situa- 
tion—as he was kind, and good, and useful to 
iny father. FT hepe,” bursting into tears, EF may 


Miss 
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“Miss Manette, had you any conversation | not repay him by doing him harm to-day.” 
‘| with the prisoner on that passage across the Buzzing from the blue-flies. 
| Channel?” “ Miss Manette, if the prisoner does not per- 
Corsir.” fectly understand that you give the evidence 
Malnecal ae” which it is your duty to give—which you must 
Tn the midst of a profound stillness, she faintly | give—and which you cannot escape from giving 
began : —with great unwillingness, he is the only person 
“When the gentleman came on board " present in that condition. Please to go on.” 
“Do you mean the prisoner?” inquired the “ ¥fe told me that he was travelling on busi- 
Judge, knitting his brows. ness of a delicate and difficult nature, which might 
* Yes, my Lord.” get people into trouble, and that he was therefore 
“Then say the prisoner.” travelling under an assumed name. He said that 
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his business had, within a few days, taken him to 
France, and might, at intervals, take him back- 
wards and forwards between France and England 
for a long time to come.” 

“Did he say anything about America, Miss 
Manette? Be particular.” 

“He tried to explain to me how that quarrel 
had arisen, and he said that, so far as he could 
judge, it was a wrong and foolish one on Eng- 
land’s part. He added, in a jesting way, that 
perhaps George Washington might gain almost 
as great a name in history as George the Third. 
But there was no harm in his way of saying this: 
it was said laughingly, and to beguile the time.” 

Any strongly-marked expression of face on 
tlhe “part-of a chief actor mea scene ol Great 
interest, to whom many eyes are directed, will 
be unconsciously imitated by the spectators. 
Her forehead was painfully anxious and intent 
as she gave this evidence, and, in the pauses 
when she stopped for the Judge to write it down, 
watched its effect upon the Counsel for and 
against. Among the lookers-on there was the 
same expression in all quarters of the court ; 
insomuch that a great majority of the foreheads 
there might have been mirrors reflecting the 
witness, when the Judge looked up from his 
notes to glare at that tremendous heresy about 
George Washington. 

Mr. Attorney-General now signified to my 
Lord that he deemed it necessary, as a matter of 
precaution and form, to call the young lady’s 
father, Doctor Manette. Who was called ac- 
cordingly. 

“Doctor Manette, look upon the prisoner. 
Have you ever seen him before ?” 

“Once. When he called at my lodgings in 
London. Some three years, or three years and 
a half ago.” 

“Can you identify him as your fellow-passen- 
ger on board the packet, or speak to his con- 
versation with your daughter ?” 

Sir, I can do neither.” 

* Ts there any particular and special reason for 
your being unable to do either ?” 

He answered, in a low voice, “ There is.” 

“Has itebeen your misfortune to undergo a 
long imprisonment, without trial, or even accusa- 
tion, In your native country, Doctor Manette ?” 

He answered, in a tone that went to every 
heart, “ A long imprisonment.” 

“Were you newly released on the occasion in 
question ?” 

e They: tell meso.” 

“Have you no remembrance of the occasion ?” 

“None. My mind isa blank, from some time— 
I cannot even say what time—when I employed 
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myself, in my captivity, in making shoes, to the 
time when I found myself living in London with 
my dear daughter here. She had become fami- 
liar to me when a gracious God restored my 
faculties; but, I am quite unable even to say 
how she had become familiar, JI have no 
remembrance of the process.” 

Mr. Attorney-General sat down, and the father 
and daughter sat down together. 

A singular circumstance then arose in the 
case. The object in hand being, to show that 
the prisoner went down, with some fellow-plotter 
untracked, in the Dover mail on that Friday night 
in November five years ago, and got out of the 
mail in the night, as a blind, at a place where 
he did not remain, but from which he travelled 
back some dozen miles or more, to a garrison and 
dockyard, and there collected information; a 


| witness was called to identify him as having 


been, at the precise time required, in the coffee- 
room of an hotel in that garrison-and-dockyard 
town, waiting for another person. The prisoner’s 
counsel was cross-examining this witness with no 


| result, except that he had never seen the prisoner 


on any other occasion, when the wigged gentle- 
man who had all this time been looking at the 


ceiling of the court, wrote a word or two ona 


little piece of paper, screwed it up, and tossed it 
to him. Opening this piece of paper in the 
next pause, the counsel looked with great atten- 
tion and curiosity at the prisoner. 





“ You say again you are quite sure that it was | 


the prisoner ?” 

The witness was quite sure. 

‘“Did you ever see anybody very like the 
prisoner ?” 

Not so like (the witness said) as that he could 
be mistaken. 

‘‘Look well upon that gentleman, my learned 
friend there,” pointing to him who had tossed 
the paper over, “and then look well upon the 
prisoner. How say you? Are they very lke 
each other?” 

Allowing for my learned friend’s appearance 
being careless and slovenly, if not debauched, 
they were sufficiently like each other to surprise, 
not only the witness, but everybody present, 
when they were thus brought into comparison. 
My Lord being prayed to bid my learned friend 
lay aside his wig, and giving no very gracious 
consent, the likeness became much more remark- 
able. My Lord inquired of Mr. Stryver (the 
prisoner’s counsel), whether they were next to 
try Mr. Carton (name of my learned friend) for 
treason? But, Mr. Stryver replied to my Lord, 
no; but he would ask the witness to tell him 
whether what happened once, might happen 








whether he would have been so confident 
iy he had seen this iWustration of his rashness 
sooner; Whether he would be so confident, 
naving seen it; and more. ‘The upshot of which 
was, to smash this witness like a crockery vessel, 
and shiver his part of the case to useless lumber. 

Mr. Cruncher had by this time taken quite 
a lunch of rust off his fingers, in his following of 
the evidence. “He had now to attend avhile' Mr, 
Stryver fitted the prisoner’s case on the jury like 
i compact suit of clothes ; showing them how 
the patriot, Barsad. was a hired spy and traitor, 
an unblushing tratficker in blood, and one of the 
greatest scoundrels upon earth since accursed 
Judas—which he certainly did look rather like. 
Elow the virthous servant, Cly, was his tnend 
and: partner, and was worthy to be; how the 
watchtul eyes of those forgers and false swearers 
had rested on the prisoner as a victim, because 
some family affairs in France, he being of French 
extraction, did require his making those passages 
across the Channel—though what these affairs 
were, a consideration for others who were near 
and dear to him forbad him, even for his life, to 
cisclose, “How tthe esadence® that ‘had been 
warped and wrested from the young lady, whose 
anguish in giving it they had witnessed, came to 
nothing, involving the mere little innocent gal- 
lantries and politenesses lhkely to pass between 
any young gentleman and young lady so thrown 
together :—with the exception of that reference 
to George Washington, which was altogether pe 
extravagant and impossible to be regarded i 

any other hght than as a monstrous joke. aon 
it would be a weakness in the government to 
break down in this attempt to practise for popu- 
larity on the lowest national antipathies and tears, 
and therefore Mr. Attorney-General had made 
the most of it; how, nevertheless, it rested upon 
nothing, save that vile and infamous character of 
evidence too often disfiguring such cases, and of 
wich: the State Trials of this country were full. 
But, there My Lord interposed (with as grave a 
face as. if it hail not; been: true), saying that hie 
could not sit upon that Bench and suffer those 
allusions. 

Mr. Stryver then called his few witnesses, and 
Air Cruncher hadextito. attend while Mir, At 
torney-General turned the whole suit of clothes 
Mr, Stryver had fitted on the jury, inside out ; 
showing how Barsad and Cly were even a hun- 
dred times better than he had thought them, and 
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the prisoner a hundred times worse. Lastly, 
came My Lord himself, turning the suit ot 
clothes, now inside out, now outside in, but on 


thew. hole decidedly trimming and shaping them 
into grave-clothes for the prisoner, 
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And now the jury turned to consider, and the 
great flies swarmed again. 

Mire Carton, who had so long sat looking at 
the ceiling of the court, changed neither his place 
nor his attitude, even in this excitement. While 
his learned friend, Mr. Stryver, massing his 
papers before him, whispered with those who 
sat near, and from time to time glanced anxiously 
at the jury ; while all the spectators moved more 
or less, and grouped themselves anew; while 
even My Lord himself arose from his seat, and 
slowly paced up and down his platform, not 
unattended by a suspicion in the minds of the 
audience that his state was feverish; this one 
man sat leaning back, with his torn gown half off 
him, his untidy wig put on just as it had hap- 
pened to light on his head after its removal, his 
hands in his pockets, and his eyes on the ceiling 
as they had been al] day. Something especially 
reckless in his demeanour, not only gave him a 
disreputable look, but so diminished “the strong 
resemblance he undoubtedly bore to the prisoner 
(which his momentary earnestness, when they were 
compared together, had strengthened), that many 


ot the lookers-on, taking note of him now, said 
to one another they would hardly have thought 


the two were so alike. Mr. Cruncher made the 
observation to his next neighbour, and added, 
“Vd hold half a guinea that Ze don’t get no 
law-work to do. Don’t look like the sort of one 
to get-any;dohe?” 

Yet, this Mr. Carton took in more of the de- 
tails of the scene than. hé appeared ‘to take: in; 
for now, when Miss Manette’s head dropped 
upon her father’s breast, he was the first to see 
it, and to say audibly: ‘ Officer! look to that 
young lady. Help the gentleman to take her 
out. Don’t you see she will fall?” 

There was much commiscration for her as she 
was removed, and much sympathy with her 
hither: lMevhad-vevidenthbeenta- creas distress 
to him to have the days of his inprisonment 
recalled, He had shown strong mternal agitation 
when he was questioned, and that pondering or 
brooding look, which made him old, had been 
upon him, like a heavy cloud, ever since. As 
he passed out, the jury, who had turned back 
and paused a moment, spoke, through their 
foreman. 

‘They were not agreed, and wished to retire. 
My Lord (perhaps with George Washington on 
his mind) showed some surprise that they were 
not agreed, but signified his pleasure that they 
should retire under watch and ward, and retired 
himself, ‘The trial had lasted all day, and the 
lamps in the court were now being lighted. It 
began to be rumoured that the jury would be out 
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a long while. The spectators dropped off to get 
refreshment, and the prisoner withdrew to the 
back of the dock, and sat down. 

Mr. Lorry, who had gone out when the young 
lady and her father went out, now reappeared, 
and beckoned to Jerry: who, in the slackened 
interest, could easily get near him. 

“Jerry, if you wish to take something to eat, 
you-can: But, keep im the way. “Yoru aill be 
sure to hear when the jury come in. Don’t be 
a moment behind them, for I want you to take 
the verdict back to the Bank. You are the 
quickest messenger I know, and will get to 
Temple Bar long before I can.” 

Jerry had just enough forehead to knuckie, 
and he knuckled it in acknowledgment of this 
communication and a shillmg. Mr. Carton 
came up atthe moment, and touched Mr. Lorry 
on the arm. 

“ How is the young lady?” 

“She is greatly distressed ; but her father is 
comforting her, and she feels the better for being 
out of court.” 

“Tlltell the prisoner.so.. It wwon'tdo. fora 
respectable bank gentleman, like you, to be seen 
speaking to him publicly, you know.” 

Mr. Lorry reddened, as if he were conscious 
of having debated the point in his mind, and 
Mr. Carton made his way to the outside of the 
bar. - The way out of court lay in that direction, 
and Jerry followed him, all eyes, ears, and 
spikes. 

“Mr. Darnay!” 

The prisoner came forward directly. 

“You will naturally be anxious to hear of the 
witness, Miss Manette. She will do very well. 
You have seen the worst of her agitation.” 

“Tam deeply sorry to have been the cause of 
it. Could you tell her so for me, with my fervent 
acknowledgments ?” 

“Ves, I could. I will, if you ask it.” 

Mr. Carton’s manner was so careless as to be 
almost insolent. He stood, half turned from the 
prisoner, lounging with his elbow against the 
bar: 

“YT do ask it. Accept my cordial thanks.” 

“What,” said Carton, still only half turned 
towards him, ‘do you expect, Mr. Darnay ?” 

o Die Avorse.: 

“Tt’s the wisest thing to expect, and the like- 
hest. But I think their withdrawing is in your 
favour.” 

Loitering on the way out of court not being 
allowed, Jerry heard no more; but left them— 
so like each other in feature, so unlike each 
other in manner—standing side by side, both 
retlected in the glass above them. 
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An sour and a half limped heavily away in the 
thief-and-rascal-crowded passages below, even 
though assisted off with mutton-pies and ale. 
The hoarse messenger, uncomfortably seated on 
a form atter taking ‘that refection, had dropped 
into a doze, when a loud murmur and a rapid 
tide of people setting up the stairs that led to the 
court, carried him along with them. 

“Jerry ! Jerry 1 Mr. Lorry was already calling 
at the door when he got there. 

‘Frere, sir !s Its acheht tocvet back again, 
Here J am;-sir! ” 

Mr. Lorry handed him a paper through the 
throng. “Quick? Have you sot ite” 

VES Sir.” 

Hastily written on the paper was the word 
“ ACOUITTED, ” 

“Tf you had sent the message, ‘ Recalled to 
Life,” again,” Imnttered. Jeny“as: ‘he turned, “I 
should have known what you meant, this time.” 

He had no opportunity of saying, or so much 
as thinking, anything else, until he was clear of 
the Old Bailey ; for, the crowd came pouring out 
with a vehemence that nearly took him off his 
legs, and a loud buzz swept into the street as if 
the baffled blue-flies were dispersing in search of 
other carrion. 





CHAPTER: LY, 
CONGRATULATORY. 
NASR 
YSIS ps the dimly-lighted passages of 
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the court, the last sediment of the 
human stew that had been boiling 
there all day was straining off, when 
Doctor Manette, Lucie Manette his 
daughter, Mr. Lorry, the solicitor for 
the defence, and its counsel Mr. Stryver, 
stood gathered around Mr. Charles Dar- 
nay—just released—congratulating him on his 
escape from death. 

It would have been difficult, by a far brighter 
light, to recognise in Doctor Manette, intellectual 
of face and upright of bearing, the shoemaker of 
the garret in Paris. Yet, no one could have 
looked at him twice without looking again : even 
though the opportunity of observation had not 
extended to the mournful cadence of his low 
grave voice, and to the abstraction that over- 
clouded him fitfully, without any apparent 
reason. While one external cause, and that a 
reference to his long lingering agony, would 
always—as on the trial—evoke this condition 
from the depths of his soul, it was also in its 
nature to arise of itself, and to draw a gloom 
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over him. as incomprehensible to those un- 
acquainted with his story as if they had seen the 
shadow of the actual Bastille thrown upon him 
by 2 summer sun, when the substance was three 
hundred miles away. 

Only his daughter had the power of charming 
this black brooding from his mind. She was the 
golden thread that united him to a Past beyond 
his misery, and to a Present beyond his misery : 
and the sound of her voice, the light of her face, 
the touch of her hand, had a strong beneficial in- 
fluence with him almost always. Not absolutely 
always, for she could recall some occastons on 
which her power had failed ; but, they were few 
and slight. and she believed them over. 

Mr. Darnay had kissed her hand fervently and 
gratefully, and had turned to Mr. Stryver, whom 
he warmly thanked. Mr. Stryver, a man of little 
more than thirty, but looking twenty years older 
than he was, stout, loud, red, bluff, and free from 
any drawback of delicacy, had a pushing way of 
shouldering himself (morally and physically) into 
companies and conversations, that argued well 
for his shouldering his way up in Hife. 

He still had his wig and gown on, and he said, 
squaring himself at his late cent to that degree 
that he squeezed the innocent Mr. Lorry clean 
out of the group: “I am glad to have brought 
you Off with lvonour, Mr. Darnay: Jt was an 
infamous prosecution, grossly infamous ; but not 
the less likely to sueceed on that account.” 

“You have laid me under an obligation to you 
for life—in two senses,” said his late client, 
taking his hand. 

“‘T have done iny best for you, Mr. Darnay ; 
and my best is as good as another man’s, I 
believe,” 

It clearly being incumbent on somebody to 
say, ‘Much better,” Mr. Lorry said it; perhaps 
not quite disinterestedly, but with the interested 
object of squeezing himself back again. 

“You think so?” said Mr. Stryver,. “Welt! 
you have been present all day, and you ought to 
know. You are a man of business, too.” 

“And as such,” quoth Mr. Lorry, whom the 
counsel learned in the law had now shouldered 
back into the group, just as he had previously 
shouldered him out of it—‘ as such, I will appeal 
to Doctor Manette to break up this conference, 
and order us all to ourhomes. Miss Lucie looks 
il, Mr. Darnay has had a terrible day, we are 
worn out.” 

‘Speak for yourself, Mr. Lorry,” said Stryver; 
“Ihave a night’s work to do yet. Speak for 
yourself,” 

“1 speak for myself,” answered Mr. Lorry, 
“and for Mr. Darnay, and for Miss Lucie, 
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and Miss Lucie, do you not think I may 
speak-for us aibe* - Fhe asked ler the question 
pointedly, and with a glance at her father. 

His face had become frozen, as It were, in a 
very cunous look at Darnay> ai intent. Joak, 
deepening into a frown of dislike and distrust, 
not even unmixed with fear, With this strange 
expression on him his thoughts had wandered 
away. 

“My father,” said Lucie, softly laying her hand 
on his. 

He slowly shook the shadow off, and turned 
to her. 

Shall ave go home, any father?” 

With a long breath, he answered, Ves.” 

‘Phe friends of the acquitted prisoner had dis- 
persed, under the impression—which he himself 
had originated—that he would not be released 
that night. The lights were nearly all extin- 
guished in the passages, the iron gates were being 
closed with a jar and a rattle, and the dismal 
place was deserted until to-morrow morning's 
interest of gallows, pillory, whipping-post, and 
branding-iron should repeople it. Walking 
between her father and Mr. Darnay, Lucie Ma- 
nette passed into the open air. A hackney coach 
was called, and the fatherand daughter departed 
ints 

Mr. Stryver had left them in the passages, to 
shoulder his way back to the robing-room. 
Another person who had not joined the group, 
or interchanged a word with any one of them, 
but who had been leaning against the wall where 
its shadow was darkest, had silently strolled out 
after the rest, and had looked on until the coach 
drove away. He now stepped up to where Mr. 
Lorry and Mr. Darnay stood upon the pavement. 

“So, Mr. Lorry! Men of business may speak 
to Mr. Darnay now ?” 

Nobody had made any acknowledgment of 
Mr. Carton’s part in the day’s proceedings ; 
nobody had known of it. He was unrobed, and 
was none the better for it in appearance. 

“Tf you knew what a conflict goes on in the 
business mind, when the business mind_ is 
divided between good-natured impulse and busi- 
ness appearances, you would be amused, Mr. 
Darnay.” 

Mr. Lorry reddened, and said warmly, “ You 
have mentioned that before, sir. We men of 
business, who serve a House, are not our own 
masters, We have to think of the House more 
than ourselves.” 

«7 know, / know,” rejoined Mr. Carton care- 
lessly.. “Don't be netiled; Wi, Lony... You 
are as good as another, L have no doubt ; better, 
1 dare say.” 
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** And indeed, sir,” pursued Mr. Lorry, not 
minding him, “I really don’t know what you 
have to do with the matter. If you'll excuse 
me, as very much your elder, for saying so, I 
really don’t know that it is your business.” 

* Business! Bless you, 7 have no business,” 
said Mr. Carton. 

“Tt is a pity you have not, sir.” 

* T think so too.” 

“Tf you had,” pursued Mr. Lorry,“ perhaps 
you would attend to it.” 

“Lord love you, no!—I shouldn’t,” said Mr. 
Carton. 

“Well, sir!” cried Mr. Lorry, thoroughly 
heated by his indifference, “business is a very 
good thing, and a very respectable thing. And, 
sir, if business imposes its restraints and its 
silences and impediments, Mr. Darnay, as a 
young gentleman of generosity, knows how to 
make allowance for that circumstance. Mr. 
Darnay, good night, God bless you, sir! I hope 
you have been this day preserved for a pros- 
perous and happy life-—Chair there !” 

Perhaps a little angry with himself, as well as 
with the barrister, Mr. Lorry bustled into the 
chair, and was carried off to Tellson’s. Carton, 
who smelt of port wine, and did not appear to 
be quite sober, laughed then, and turned to 
Darnay : 

“ ‘This is a strange chance that throws you and 
me together. This must be a strange night to 
you, standing alone here with your counterpart 
on these street-stones ?” 

“J hardly seem yet,” returned Charles Dar- 
nay, “to belong to this world again.” 

“JT don’t wonder at it; it’s not so long since 
you were pretty far advanced on your way to 
another. You speak faintly.” 

“TI begin to think I am faint.” 

“Then why the devil don’t you dine? I dined, 
myself, while those numskulls were deliberating 
which world you should belong to—this, or 
some other. Let me show you the nearest 
tavern to dine well at.” 

Drawing his arm through his own, he took 
him down Ludgate Hill to Fleet Street, and so, 
up a covered way, into a tavern. Here, they 
were shown into a little room, where Charles 
Darnay was soon recruiting his strength with a 
good plain dinner and good wine: while Carton 
sat opposite to him at the same table, with his 
separate bottle of port before him, and his fully 
halfinsolent manner upon him. 

‘Do you feel, yet, that you belong to this 
terrestrial scheme again, Mr. Darnay ?” 

“Tam frightfully confused regarding time and 
place ; but I am so far mended as to feel that.” 


“Tt must be an immense satisfaction !” 

He said it bitterly, and filled up his glass 
again: which was a large one. 

“As to me, the greatest desire I have is to 
forget that I belong to it. It has no good in it 
for me—except wine like this—nor I for it. So 
we are not much alike in that particular. In- 
deed, I begin to think we are not much alike in 
any particular, you and J.” 

Confused by the emotion of the day, and feel- 
ing his being there, with this Double of coarse 
deportment, to be hke a dream, Charles Darnay 
was at a loss how to answer; finally, answered 
not at-all. 

“ Now your dinner is done,” Carton presently 
said, “‘ why don’t you calla health, Mr. Darnay ; 
why don’t you give your toast ?” 

“What health? What toast ?” 

“Why, it’s on the tip of your tongue. It 
ought to be, it must be, Ill swear it’s there.” 

“Miss Manette, then !” 

“ Miss Manette, then !” 

Looking his companion full in his face while 
he drank the toast, Carton flung his glass over 
his shoulder against the wall, where it shivered 
to pieces; then, rang the bell, and ordered 
in another. 

“That's a fair young lady to hand to a coach 
in the dark, Mr. Darnay!” he said, filling his 
new goblet. 

A slight frown and a laconic “ Yes” were the 
answer. 

“That's a fair young lady to be pitied by and 
wept for by! How does it feel? Is it worth 
being tried for one’s life, to be the object of such 
sympathy and compassion, Mr. Darnay ?” 

Again Darnay answered not a word. 

“She was mightily pleased to have your mes- 
sage when I gave it her. Not that she showed 
she was pleased, but I suppose she was.” 

The allusion served as a timely reminder to 
Darnay that this disagreeable companion had, 
of his own free will, assisted him in the strait of 
the day. He turned the dialogue to that point, 
and thanked him for it. 

“JT neither want any thanks, nor merit any,” 
was the careless rejoinder. “It was nothing to 
do, in the first place; and I don’t know why I 
did it, in the second. Mr. Darnay, let me ask 
you a question.” 

“ Willingly, and a small return for your good 
offices.” 

“Do you think I particularly like you ?” 

“Keally Mire Carton,” returned the other, 
oddly disconcerted, “I have not asked myself 
the question.” 

“ But ask yourself the question now.” 














fe ow nave. ered as: 1h Vole... but |, one 
think you do.” 

Ff dowt think td <lo" Said Carton, ““L beet 
to have a very good opinion of your under- 
standing.’ 

** Nevertheless,” pursued Darnay, rising to 
ring the bell, ‘there is nothing in that, I hope, 
to prevent my calling the reckoning, ‘and out 
parting without ill- blood on either side.” 

Carton rejoining, “ Nothing in life!” Darnay 
rane: “De: you call themphole: recktnimg ?” 
said Carton. On his answering in the affirma- 
tive, “Then bring me another pint of this same 
wine, drawer, and come and wake me at ten.” 

The bill being paid, Charles Darnay rose and 
wished him good night. Without returning the 
wish, Carton rose too, with something of a threat 

defiance in lis manner, and said, ‘ A last 
word, Bir: Darnay : you think Iam drunk 2” 

“Y think you have been drinking, Mr. Car- 
ton.” 

“Think? You know I have been drinking.” 

‘Since L must say so, 1 know it.” 

“Then you shall hkewise know why. I ama 
disappointed drudge, sir. I care for no man on 
earth, and no man on earth cares for me.” 

“Mich: to be: -regretted.. ‘You. aght have 
used your talents better.” 

“Maybe so, Mr. Darnay; maybe not. Don’t 
let your sober face elate you, however; you 
don’t know what it may come to. Good night !” 

When he was left alone, this strange being 
took up a candle, went to a glass that hung 
against the wall, and sury eyed himself minutely 
in It. 

“Do you particularly hike the. aman he 
muttered at his own image; “why should you 
particularly ike a man w ho resembles you? 
There is nothing in you to like; you know that. 
Ah! confound you! What a change you have 
made in yourself! A good reason for taking to 
aman, that he shows you what you have fallen 
away from, and what you might have been! 
Change places with him, and would you have 
been looked at by those blue eyes as he was, 
and commiserated by that agitated face as he 
was? Come on, and have it out in plain words ! 
You hate the fellow.” 

IIe resorted to his pint of wine for consola- 
tion, drank it all in a few minutes, and fell asleep 
on his arms, with his hair straggling over the 
table, and a long winding- sheet in the candle 
dripping down upon him. 
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ey i‘ HOSE were drinking days, and most 
ye 2 men drank hard. “So very great 1s 
kn & y ; the improvement Time has brought 
ED Se Se about in such habits, that a moderate 
(>. SS statement of the quantity of wine 


“~) and punch which one man would swallow 


ove” in the course of a night, without any 
‘2? detriment to his reputation as a perfect 
gentleman, would seem, in these days, a ridicu- 
lous exaggeration. ‘The learned profession of 
the Law was certainly not behind any other 
learned profession in its Bacchanahan propen- 
sities 3: neither was: Myr. Stryver, already fast 
shouldering his way to a large and lucrative 
practice, behind his compeers in this particular, 
any more than in the drier parts of the legal 
TCG, 

A favourite at the Old Bailey, and eke at the 
Sessions, Mr. Stryver had begun cautiously to 
hew away the lower staves of the ladder on 
which he mounted. Sessions and Old Bailey 
had now to summon their favourite, specially, to 
their longing arms; and shouldering itself to- 
wards the visage of the Lord Chief Justice in 
the Court of King’s Bench, the florid countenance 
of Mr. Stryver might be daily seen, bursting out 
of the bed of wigs, like a great sunflower push- 
Ing its way at the s sun from among a rank garden- 
full of flaring companions. 

It had once been noted at the Bar, that while 
Mr. Stryver was a glib man, and an unscrupu- 
lousand.a-ready,and-as bold, he: had aiot that 
faculty of extracting the essence from a heap of 
statements, which 1s among the most striking 
and necessary of the advocate’s accomplish- 
ments. But, a remarkable improvement came 
upon him as to this. The more business he 
got, the greater his power seemed to grow of 
getting at its pith and marrow ; and however late 
at night he sat carousing with Sydney Carton, he 
always had his points at his fingers’ ends in the 
morning. 

Sydney Carton, idlest and most unpromising 
of men, was Stryver’s great ally. What the 
two drank together, between Hilary Term and 
Michaelmas, might have floated a king’s ship. 
Stryver never had a case in hand, anywhere, but 
Carton was there, with his hands in his pockets, 
staring at the ceiling of the court; they went the 
same Circuit, and even there they prolonged 
their usual orgies late into the night, and Carton 
was rumoured to bevseen at broad day, going 
home stealthily and unsteadily to his lodgings, 
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hke*a: dissipated! cat; 2 last it began sto. wet 
about, among such as were interested in the 
matter, that although Sydney Carton would 
never be a lion, he was an amazingly good 
jackal, and that he rendered suit and service to 
Stryver in that humble capacity. 

“Ten o’clock, sir,” said the man at the 
tavern, whom he had charged to wake hin— 
“ten o'clock, sir.” 

‘Pe vars the mattere” 

“Len: o clock, sit.” 

*\Vhat “do you “mean? 
night ?” 

‘Yes, sir. Your honour told me to call you.” 

“Oh+: Dremember. Very well, verywell.” 

After a few dull efforts to get to sleep again, 
which the man dexterously combated by stirring 
the fire continuously for five minutes, he got up, 
tossed his hat on, and walked out. He turned 
into the Temple, and, having revived himself by 
twice pacing the pavements of King’s Bench 
Walk and Paper Buildings, turned into the 
Stryver chambers. 

The Stryver clerk, who never assisted at these 
conferences, had gone home, and the Stryver 
principal opened the door. He had his slippers 
on, and a loose bedgown, and his throat was 
bare for his greater ease. He had that rather 
wild, strained, seared marking about the eyes, 
which may be observed in all free livers of his 
class, from the portrait of Jeffreys downward, 
and which can be traced, under various disguises 
of Art, through the portraits of every Drinking 
Age. 

* You are a little late, Memory,” said Stryver. 

“About the usual time; 1t may be a quarter 
of an hour later.” 

They went into a dingy room lined with books 
and littered with papers, where there was a 
blazing fire. A kettle steamed upon the hob, 
and in the midst of the wreck of papers a table 
shone, with plenty of wine upon it, and brandy, 
and rum, and sugar, and lemons. 

“You have had your bottle, I perceive, Syd- 
ney 2?” 

“Two to-night, J think. JI have been dining 
with the day’s client; or seeing him dine; it’s 
all one !” 

“That was a rare point, Sydney, that you 
brought to bear upon the identification. How 
did you come by it? When did it strike you ?” 

“T thought he was rather a handsome fellow, 
and I thought I should have been much the 
same sort of fellow, if I had had any luck.” 

Mr. Stryver laughed till he shook his precocious 
*paunch. ‘* You and your luck, Sydney! Get 
to work, get to work.” 


Ten o'clock at 


Sullenly enough, the jackal loosened his dress, 
went into an adjoining room, and came back 
with a large jug of cold water, a basin, and a 
towel or two. Stceping the towels in the water, 
and partially wringing them out, he folded them 
on his head in a manner hideous to behold, sat 
down. at the-table, sand said. “Now: 1 am 
teady <7? 

‘* Not much boiling down to be done to-night, 
Memory,” said Mr. Stryver gaily, as he looked 
among his papers. 

*“ELow much 2” 

‘“* Only two sets of them.” 

“Give me the worst first.” 

“There they-are, Sydney. Fire away!” 

The lion then composed himself on his back 
on a sofa on one side of the drinking-table, while 
the jackal sat at his own paper-bestrewn table 
proper, on the other side of it, with the bottles 
and glasses ready to ms hand. Both resorted 
to the drinking-table without stint, but each in a 
different way; the lion for the most part reclin- 
ing with his hands in his waistband, looking at 
the fire, or occasionally flirting with some lighter 
document ; the jackal, with knitted brows and 
intent face, so deep in his task, that his eyes 
did not even follow the hand he stretched out 
for his .glass—which often groped about, for a 
minute or more, before it found the glass for his 
lips. Two or three times the matter in hand 
became so knotty, that the jackal found it impe- 
rative on him to get up, and steep his towels 
anew. From these pilgrimages to the jug and 
basin, he returned with such eccentricities of 
damp head-gear as no words can describe ; which 
were made the more ludicrous by his anxious 
gravity. 

At length the jackal had got together a com- 
pact repast for the lion, and proceeded to offer 
it to him. ‘The lion took it with care and cau- 
tion, made his selections from it, and his remarks 
upon it, and the jackal assisted both. When the 
repast was fully discussed, the lion put his hands 
in his waistband again, and lay down to meditate. 
The jackal then invigorated himself with a bumper 
for his throttle, and a fresh application to his 
head, and applied himself to the collection of a 
second meal; this was administered to the lion 
in the same manner, and was not disposed 
of until the clocks struck three in the morn- 
ing. 

* And now we have done, Sydney, fill a bumper 
of punch,” said Mr. Stryver. 

The jackal removed the towels from his head, 
which had been steaming again, shook himself, 
yawned, shivered, and complied. 

“ You were very sound, Sydney, in the matter 
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of those crown witnesses to-day. Every question © as he reviewed him in the present and the past, 

told.” ‘“thevolussedsay-oydner,. “Eprone minute and 
sd Always an Sound. an moe? ~ down the next; now in/spirits,; and now’ in de- 
“<I don’t gainsay at. What has roughened @ spondency |” 

yourtemper? Put some punch to it, and smooth oN retined “the vother, -siehing yes! 


eas” The-sanie Sydneyeswith the same luck. Even 
With a deprecatory grunt, the jackal again then I did exercises for other boys, and seldom 
complied. did my own.” 
* The old’ Sydney Carton of old) Shrewsbury “*“And why note” 
School,” said Stryver, nodding his headcover him: | ~“Godi knows, twas my way, Lsuppose.” 
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TNE LION AND THE JACKAL. 


Ife sat, with his hands in his pockets and his lighter and more good-humoured laugh, “don’t 
-egs stretched out before him, looking at the fire. — jew be moral !” 


* Carton,” said his friend, squaring himself at “How have I done what I have done?” said 
him with a bullying air, as if the fire-grate had | Stryver; “how do I do what I doe” 
been the furnace in which sustained endeavour | “Partly through paying me to help you, I 


was forged, and the one delicate thing to be | suppose. But it’s not worth your while to apos- 

done for the old Sydney Carton of old Shrews- | trophize me, or the air, about it; what you want 

bury School was to shoulder him into it, “ your , to do, you do, You were always in the front 

way is, and always was, a lame way. Vou sum- | rank, and I was always behind.” 

mon no cnergy and purpose. J.ook at me.” “T had to get into the front fank="T was. not 
* Oh, Lotheration !” returned Svdney, with a | born there, was 1?” 
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"OF Was. not present at the ceremony ; but my 
opinion is you were,’ ’ said Carton. At this he 
laughed again, and they both laughed. 

“ Before Shrewsbury, and at Shrewsbury, and 
ever since Shrewsbury,” pursued Carton, ‘‘ you 
have fallen into your rank, and I have fallen 
into mine. Even when we were fellow-students in 
the Student-Quarter of Paris, picking up French, 
and French Jaw, and other French crumbs that 
we didn’t get much good of, you were always 
somewhere, and I was always—nowhere.” 

“And whose fault was that ?” 

“Upon my soul, I am not sure that it was not 
yours. You were always driving and riving, and 
shouldering and pressing, to that restless degree 
that I had no chance for my life but in rust ‘and 
repose. It’s a gloomy thing, however, to talk 
about one’s own past, with the day breaking. 
Turn me in some other direction before I go.” 

“Well, then! Pledge me to the pretty wit- 
ness,” said Stryver, holding up his glass. “Are 
you turned in a pleasant direction ?” 

Apparently not, for he became gloomy again. 

“ Pretty witness,” he muttered, looking down 
into his glass. ‘‘I have had enough of witnesses 
to-day and to-night. Who’s your pretty witness ?” 

“The picturesque Doctor’s daughter, Miss 
Manette.” 

** She pretty !” 

“Ts she not ?” 

6c No.” 

“Why, man alive, she was the admiration of 
the whole Court !” 

“Rot the admiration of the whole Court! 
Who made the Old Bailey a judge of beauty ? 
She was a golden-haired doll !” 

“Do you know, Sydney,” said Mr. Stryver, 
looking at him with sharp eyes, and slowly 
drawing a hand across his florid face: “do you 
know, I rather thought, at the time, that you 
sympathised with the golden-haired doll, and 
were quick to see what happened to the golden- 
haired doll?” 

“Quick to see what happened! If a girl, 
doll or no doll, swoons within a yard or two of 
a man’s nose, he can see it without a perspective- 
glass. I pledge you, but I deny the beauty. And 
now [ll have no more drink ; I'll get to bed.” 

When his host followed him out on the stair- 
case with a candle to light him down the stairs, 
the day was coldly looking in through its grimy 
windows. When he got out of the house, the 
air was cold and sad, the dull sky overcast, the 
river dark and dim, the whole scene like a life- 
less desert. And wreaths of dust were spinning 
round and round before the morning blast, as if 


the desert sand had risen far away, and the first 
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spray of it in its advance had begun to overwhelm 
the city. 

Waste forces within him, and a desert all 

around, this man stood still on his way across a 
silent terrace, and saw for a moment, lying in 
the wilderness before him, a mirage of honour- 
able ambition, self-denial, and perseverance. In 
the fair city of this vision there were airy galleries 
from which the loves and graces looked upon 
him, gardens in which the fruits of life hung 
ripening, waters of Hope that sparkled in his 
sight. A moment, and it was gone. Climbing 
to a high chamber in a well of houses, he threw 
himself down in his clothes on a neglected bed, 
and its pillow was wet with wasted tears. 

Sadly, sadly, the sun rose; it rose upon no 
sadder sight than the man of good abilities and 
good emotions, incapable of their directed exer- 
cise, Incapable of his own help and his own 
happiness, sensible of the blight on him, and 
resigning himself to let it eat him away. 


CHARTER VIg 


HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE. 


ert (Se 
Gy aCe quiet lodgings of Doctor Manette 
be were in a quiet street corner not far 
; from Soho Square. On the after- 

oe) noon of a certain fine Sunday when 
SAJ\\ the waves of four months had rolled 
De over the trial for treason, and carried it, as 
<2” to the public interest and memory, far out 
to sea, Mr. Jarvis Lorry walked along 
the sunny streets from Clerkenwell, where he 
lived, on his way to dine with the Doctor. 
After several relapses into business absorptions, 
Mr. Lorry had become the Doctor’s friend, and the 
quiet street corner was the sunny part of his life. 

On this certain fine Sunday, Mr. Lorry walked 
towards Soho, early in the afternoon, for three 
reasons of habit. Firstly, because, on fine Sun- 
days, he often walked out, before dinner, with 
the Doctor and Lucie; secondly, because, on 
unfavourable Sundays, he was accustomed to be 
with them as the family friend, talking, reading, 
looking out of window, and generally getting 
through the day ; thirdly, because he happened 
to have his own little shrewd doubts to solve, 
and knew how the ways of the Doctor’s house- 
hold pointed to that time as a likely time for 
solving them. 

A quainter corner than the corner where the 
Doctor lived was not to be found in London. 
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There was no way through it, and the front win- 
dows of the Doctor's lodgings commanded a 
pleasant little vista of street that had a congenial 
air of retirement on it ~“Mhereswere few Duild- 
ings then, north of the Oxford Road, and forest 
trees flourished, and wild flowers grew, and the 
hawthorn blossomed in the now vanished fields. 
As a consequence, country airs circulated in 
Soho with vigorous freedom, instead of languish- 
ing into the parish like stray paupers without a 
settlement ; and there was many a good south 
wall, not far off, on which the peaches ripened 
in their season. 

The summer light struck into the corner bril- 
liantly im tle earlier part-of the day 3 but, when 
the streets grew hot, the corner was in shadow, 
thongh not in shadow so remote but that you 
could see beyond it into a glare of brightness. 
It was a cool spot, staid Dut cheerful, a wonder- 
ful place for echoes, and a very harbour from 
the raging streets. 

There ought to have been a tranquil bark in 
such an anchorage, and there was. ‘The Doctor 
occupied two floors of a large still house, where 
several callings purported to be pursued by day, 
but whereof little was audible any day, and which 
was shunned by all of them at night. In a build- 
ing at the back, attainable by a courtyard where 
a plane-tree rustled its green leaves, church 
organs claimed to be made, and silver to be 
chased, and likewise gold to be beaten by some 
mysterious giant who had a golden arm starting 
outof thewall of the front hail—as if hehad beaten 
himself precious, and menaced a similar conver- 
sion of all visitors. Very little of these trades, 
or of a lonely lodger rumoured to live up- stairs, 
or of a dim coach- -trimming maker asserted to 
have a counting-house below, was ever heard or 
seen. Occasionally, a stray workman putting his 
coat-on; traversed theshall.cor-a strange), peered 
about there, or a distant clink was heard across 
the courtyard, or a thump from the golden 
qiant. These, however, were only the excep- 
tions required to prove the rule that the spar- 
rows in the plane-tree behind the house, and 
the echoes in the corner before it, had their 
own way from Sunday morning unto Saturday 
night. 

Doctor Manette received such patients here 
as his old reputation, and its revival in the float- 
ing whispers of his story, brought him. lis 
scientifie knowledge, and his vigilance and skill 
in conducting ingemous experiments, brought 
him otherwise into moderate request, and he 
earned as much as he wanted. 

These things were within Mr. Jarvis Lorry’s 
knowledge, thoughts, and notice, when he rang 











the door-bell of the tranquil house in the corner 
on the fine Sunday afternoon: 

*“Woctor Manette at home?” 

Iexpected home. 

Me NisselAicie-at home?” 

iEeXpected home; 

“* Miss Pross at home ?” 

Possibly at home, but of a certainty impossible 
for handmaid to anticipate intentions of Miss 
Pross, as to admission or denial of the fact. 

“eats. Loam-at “hone auysell”- said Wir, ory, 
“Tl go up-stairs,” 

Although the Doctor's daughter had known 
nothing of the country of her birth, she ap- 
peared to have imnately «derived frony it that 
ability to make much of little means, which 
is one of its most useful and most agreeable 
characteristies.. Simple as the furniture was, it 
was set off by so many little adornments, of 
no -valie but for ther taste and fancy,, that 
its effect was delightful. The disposition of 
everything in the rooms, from the largest ob- 
ject to the least; the arrangement of colours, 
the elegant variety and contrast obtained by 
thnft in trifles, by delicate hands, clear eyes, 
and good sense; were at once so pleasant in 
themselves, and so expressive of their origina- 

or, that, as Mr. Lorry stood looking about him, 
the very chairs and tables seemed to ask him, 
with something of that peculiar expression 
which he knew so well by this time, whether 
he approved ? 

There were three rooms on a floor, and, the 
doors by which they communicated being put 
open that the air might pass freely through 
them all, Mr. Lorry, smilingly observant of 
that fanciful resemblance which he detected 
all around him, walked from one to another. 
The first was the best room, and im it were 
Lucie’s birds, and tlowers, and books, and desk, 
and work-table, and box of water-colours; the 
second was the Doctor's consulting-room, used 
also as the dining-room; the third, changingly 
speckled by the rustle of the plane-tree in the 
yard, was the Doctor’s bedroom, and there, in 
a corner, stood the disused shoemaker’s bench 
and tray of tools, much as it had stood on 
the fifth floor of the dismal house by the 
wine-shop, in the suburb of Saint Antome in 
Panis. 

ral wonder,” said Mr, Lorry, pausing in his 
looking about, © that he keeps that reminder of 
his sullerings is him ! 

“* And why wonder at that ?” was the abrupt 
inquiry that made him start. 

It proceeded from Miss Pross, the wild red 
woman, strong of hand, whose acquaintance he 
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Ha first Baie at the Royal George Hotel at 
Dover, and had since improved. 





ef ‘could have thought * Mir. Lorry 
began. 
* Pooh! You'd have thought!” said Miss 


Pross; and Mr. Lorry left off. 

“ How do you do: 2” inquired that lady then 
— sharply; and yet as: if to express that she 
bore him no malice. 

“Tan pretty well, I thank you,” answered 
Mr. Lorry with meekness ; ‘how are you?” 

“ Nothing to boast of,” said Miss Pross. 

“Indeed 2” 

“Ah! indeed!” said Miss Pross. 
very much put out about my Ladybird.” 

Indeed 2” 

“ For gracious sake say something else besides 
‘indeed,’ or you'll fidget me to death, ” said Miss 
Pross: whose character (disassociated from sta- 
ture) was shortness. 

“ Really, then ?” said Mr. Lorry as an amend- 
ment, 

“Really as: ‘bad 
Pross, “bat better. 
out.” 

“May J-ask the cause?” 

““T don’t want dozens of people, who are not 
ab-all aw orthy of Ladybird, to come here look- 
ing after her,” said Miss Pross. 

“Do dozens come for that purpose ?” 

“ Hundreds,” said Miss Pross. 

It was characteristic of this lady (as of some 
other people before her time and since) that 
whenever her original proposition was ques- 
tioned, she exaggerated if 

“Dear me!” said Mr, 
remark he could think of. 

“T have lived with the darling—or the dar- 
ling has lived with me, and paid me for its 
which she certainly should never have done, 
you may take your affidavit, if I could have 
afforded to keep either myself or her for 
nothing—since she was ten years old. And 
it’s really very hard,” said Miss Pross. 

Not seeing with precision what was very 
hard, Mr. Lorry shook his head; using that 
;mportant part of himself <as: a sort of fairy 
cloak that would fit anything. 

Allsorts or people; who are snot: 4m the 
least degree worthy of the pet, are always turn- 
ing up,’ said (Miss.Pross: “AVhenyou began 
it 


tT ani 


enough,” returned Miss 
Ves: dcam-very auch: put 


Lorry, as the safest 





* 7 bevan it; Mass. Pross?” 

«Didn't you? Who brought her father to 
ltiere? 

ce Oh 
Mr. ae 
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If ¢hat was beginning it——” said 
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Le syasiy't Pine it, supposes. ellosay, 
when you began it, it was hard enough; not 
that I have any fault to find with Doctor 
Manette, except that he as not worthy of such 
a daughter, which is no imputation on him, 
for it was not to be expected that anybody 
should be, under any circumstances. But it 
really is doubly and trebly hard to have crowds 
and multitudes of people turning up after him 
(I could have forgiven him), to take Ladybird’s 
affections away from me.” 

Mr. Lorry knew Miss. Pross to be very 
jealous, but he also knew her by this time 
to be, beneath ‘the surface of ‘her eccentricity, 
one of those unselfish creatures— found only 
among women —who will, for pure love and 
admiration, bind themselves willing slaves, to 
youth when they have lost it, to beauty that 
they never had, to accomplishments that they 
were never fortunate enough to gain, to bright 
hopes that never shone upon their own sombre 
hives. He knew enough of the world to know 
that there is nothing in it better than the faith- 
ful service of the heart; so rendered and so 
free from any mercenary taint, he had such an 
exalted respect for it, that, in the retributive 
arrangements made by his own mind—we all 
make such arrangements, more or less—he 
stationed Miss Pross much nearer to the lower 
Angels than many ladies immeasurably better 
got up both by Nature and Art, who had 
balances at Tellson’s. : 

“There never was, nor will be, but one man 
worthy of Ladybird,” said Miss Pross; “and 
that was my brother Solomon, if he hadn’t made 
a mistake in life.” 

Here again: Mr. Lorry’s inquiries into Miss 
Pross’s personal history had established the 
fact that her brother Solomon was a_ heartless 
scoundrel who had stripped her of everything 
she possessed, as a stake to speculate with, 
and had abandoned, her in her poverty for 
evermore, with no touch of compunction. Miss 
Pross’s fidelity of behef in Solomon (deducting 
a mere trifle for this slight mistake) was quite a 
serious matter with Mr. Lorry, and. ‘had: its 
weight in his good opinion of her. 

‘““As we happen to be alone for the moment, 
and are both people of business,” he said, when 
they had got back to the drawing-room, and 
had sat down there in friendly relations, “ let 
me ask you—does the Doctor, in talking with 
Lucie, never refer to the shoemaking time yet ?” 

Never 

“And yet keeps that bench and those tools 
beside him ?” 

“Ah!” returned Miss Pross, 


shaking her 
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head: “Burd doit say he-don't reter-to. it 
within himself.” 

“T)o you believe that he thinks of it much ?” 

APUG) sSAICCN LISS: PTOs Se 

“Do you imagine——” Mr. Lorry had begun, 
when Miss Pross took him up short with: 

‘Never imaeine anything, dare no 
gination at all.” 

* I stand corrected; do you suppose—you go 
so far as to suppose, sometimes ?” 

‘‘ Now and then,” said Miss Pross. 

“Jo you suppose,” Mr. Lorry went on, with a 
laughing twinkle in his bright eye, as it looked 
kindlyat her, ““that: Doctor Manette: has any 
theory of his own, preserved through all those 
years, relative to the cause of his being so 
oppressed ; perhaps, even to the name ot his 
oppressor ?” 

“JT don’t suppose anything about it but what 
Ladybird tells me.” 

“ And that is—— ?” 

“That she thinks he has.” 

‘Now, don't be angry at my asking all these 
questions ; because I am a mere dull man of 
business, and you are a woman of business.” 

“Dull?” Miss Pross inquired with placidity. 

Rather wishing his modest adjective away, 
Ain. Wuorry replied,“ No, no, ae, “Surely. not. 
To return to business :—Is it not remarkable 
that Doctor Manette, unquestionably innocent of 
any crime as we are well assured he is, should 
never touch upon that question? I will not 
say with me, though he had_ business relations 
with me many years ago, and we are now in- 
timate; I will say with the fair daughter to 
whom he is so devotedly attached, and who is 
so devotedly attached to him? LBelieve me, 
Miss Pross, I don’t approach the topic with 
you out of curiosity, but out of zealous in- 
terest: 

HeNVell4 
and bad’s the best you'll tell me,” said Miss 
Pross, softened by the tone of the apology, 
‘he is afraid of the whole subject.” 

we aNicaade 

“It's plain enough, I should think, why hie 
may be. It's a dreadful remembrance. DBe- 
sides that, his loss of himself grew out of it. 
Not knowing how he lost himself, or how he 
recovered himself, he may never feel] cer- 
tain of not losing himself again. That alone 
wouldn’t make the subject pleasant, I. should 
thinks: 

It was a profounder remark than Mr. Lorry 
had looked for. “True,” saidvhe; “and fearful 
to reflect upon. Yet, a doubt lurks in my 
mind, Miss Pross, whether it is good for Doctor 


Tie 


To the best of my understanding, 
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Manette to have that suppression always shut 
up within him. Indeed, it is this doubt, and 
the uneasiness it sometimes causes me, that has 
led me to our present confidence.” 

“Can't be helped,” said Miss Pross, shaking 
her head. ‘Touch that string, and he instantly 
changes for the worse. Letter leave it alone. 
In short, must leave it alone, like or no like. 
Sometimes he gets up in the dead of the night, 
and-will: be’ heard, by us. overhead “theres awalk- 
ing up and down, walking up and down, in 
his room. Ladybird has learnt to know, then, 
that his mind is walking up and down, walking 
up and down, in his old prison. She hurries 
to him, and they go on together, walking up 
and down, walking up and down, until he ts 
composed. But he never says a word of the 
true reason of his restlessness to her, and she 
fds. best not ‘to. hint at-it to> im... In 
silence they go walking up and down together, 
walking up and down together, till her love and 
company have brought him to himself.” 

Notwithstanding Miss Pross’s demal of her 
own imagination, there was a perception of 
the pain of bemg monotonously haunted by 
one sad idea, in her repetition of the phrase, 
walking up and down, which testified to her 
possessing such a thing. 

‘The corner has been mentioned as a wonder- 
ful corner for echoes; it had begun to echo 
so resoundingly to the tread of coming feet, 
that it seemed as though the very mention of 
that weary pacing to and fro had set it going. 

“ Tfere they are!” said Miss Pross, rising to 
break up the conference ; ‘‘and now we shall 
have hundreds of people pretty soon !” 

It was such a curious corner in its acous- 
tica] properties, such a peculiar Ear of a place, 
that as Mr. Lorry stood at the open window, 
looking for the father and daughter whose 
steps he heard, he fancied they would never 
approach. Not only would the echoes die 
away, as though the steps had gone; but, 
echoes of other steps that never came, would 
be heard in their stead, and would die away 
for good when they seemed close at hand. 
However, father and daughter did at last ap- 
pear, and Miss Pross was ready at the street 
door to receive them. 

Miss Pross was a pleasant sight, albeit wild, 
and red, and grim, taking off her darling’s 
bonnet when she came up-stairs, and touching 
it up avith the ends of her handkerchief, and 
blowing the dust off it, and folding her mantle 
ready for laying by, and smoothing her rich 
hair with as much pride as she could possibly 
have taken in her own hair if she had been 








the vainest and handsomest of women. Her 


darling was a pleasant sight too, embracing her 
and thanking her, and protesting against her 
taking so much trouble for her—which last she 
only dared to do playfully, or Miss Pross, sorely 
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hurt, would have retired to her own chamber 
and cried. The Doctor was a pleasant sight 
too, looking on at them, and telling Miss Pross 
how she spoilt Lucie, in accents and with eyes 
that had as much spoiling in them as Miss 





‘CAND SMOOTHING HER RICH HAIR WITH AS MUCH PRIDE AS SHE COULD POSSIBLY HAVE TAKEN IN HER 
OWN HAIR IF SHE HAD BEEN THE VAINEST AND HANDSOMEST OF WOMEN,” 


Pross had, and would have had more if it | and Mr. Lorry looked in vain for the fulfilment 


were possible. Mr. Lorry was a pleasant sight 
too, beaming at all this in his little wig, and 
thanking his bachelor stars for having lighted 
him in his declining years to a Home. But, 


no Hundreds of people came ta see the sights, 


of Miss Pross’s prediction. 

Dinner-time, and still no Hundreds of people. 
In the arrangements of the little household, 
Miss Pross took charge of the lower regions, 
and always acquitted herself marvellously. Her 
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dinners, of a very modest quality, were so well 
cookcd and so well served, and so neat in their 
contrivances, half English and half French, that 
nothing could be better. Miss Pross’s friend- 
ship being of the thoroughly practical kind. she 
had ravaged Soho and the adjacent provinces, 
in search of impoverished French, who, tempted 
by shillings and half-crowns, would impart cult- 
nary mysteries to her. From these decayed 
sons and daughters cf Gaul she had acquired 
such wonderful arts, that the woman and girl 
who formed the staft of domestics regarded her 
as quite a Sorceress, or Cinderella's Godmother : 
who would send out jor a fowl, a rabbit, a 
vegetable or two from the garden, and change 
them into anything she pleased. 

On Sundays, Miss Pross dined at the Doctor’s 
table, but on other days persisted in taking her 
meals, at unknown periods, either in the lower 
regions, or in her own room on the second floor 
a blue chamber, to which no one but her 
Ladybird “ever gained admittance, On -{his 
oceasion Miss Pross, responding to Ladybird’s 
pleasant face and pleasant efforts to please her, 
unbent exceedingly ; so the dinner was very 
pleasant, too. 

It was an oppressive day, and, after dinner, 
Lucie proposed that the wine should be carried 
out under the plane-tree, and they should sit 
there in the air. As everything turned upon her 
and revolved about her, they went out under the 
plane-tree, and she carried the wine down for 
the special benefit of Mr. Lorry. She had in- 
stalled herself, some time before, as Mr. Lorry’s 
cup-bearer ; and while they sat under the plane- 
tree, talking, she kept his glass replenished. 
Mysterious backs and ends of houses peeped at 
them as they talked, and the plane-tree whispered 
io them in its own way above their heads. 

Still, the Hundreds of people did not present 
themselves. Mr. Darnay presented himself while 
they were sitting under the plane-trec, but he 
was only One. 

Doctor Manette received him kindly, and so 
did Lucie. But, Miss Pross suddenly bceame 
afflicted with a twitching in the head and body, 
and retired into the house. She was not un- 
frequently the victim of this disorder, and she 
called it, in familiar conversation, “a fit of the 
jerks,” 

‘The Doctor was in his best condition, and 
looked specially young. ‘The resemblance be- 
tween him and Lucie was very strong at such 
times, and, as they sat side by side, she Icaning 
on his shoulder, and he resting his arm on the 


back of her chair, it was very agreeable to trace 
the likeness, 








MWe had been talking all day on many subjects. 
and? with Sunusual viva ¢foPriy,. “Doctor 
Manette; said Nl Daray. ass they sat: inder 
the plane-tree—and he said it in the natural 
pursuit of the topic in hand, which happened to 
be the old buildings of Iondon—-- have you 
seen mucnot thes Tower?” 

"lane anil above heen eres, but sonly 
casually. We have seen enough of it to know 
that 1t teems with interest ; little more.” 

“of Taye been: theres as yous remember.” -aatd 
Darnay with a smile, though reddening a little 
meri, “an another schameter, and not aa 
character that gives facilities for seeing much 
of it. They told me a curious thing when ] was 
ilvere.” 

‘What was that? ”Lucteasked: 

“In making some alterations, the workmen 
came upon an old dungeon, which had been, 
for many years, built up and forgotten, Every 
stone of its inner wall was covered with inserip- 
tions which had been carved by prisoners— 
dates, names, complaints, and prayers. Upon 
a, scorer Stone ann angele:-ol the-axall, one 
prisoner, who seemed to have gone to execution, 
hadcut, as ns; lastsyork,. three Jetters,. “hey 
were done with some very poor instrument, and 
hurriedly, with an unsteady hand. At first they 
were read as D. 1. C.; but, on bemg more care- 
fully examined, the last letter was found to be G, 
There was no record or legend of any prisoner 
with those initials, and many fruitless guesses 
were made what the name could have been. At 
length it was suggested that the letters were not 
initials, but the complete word, Dic. ‘The floor 
was examined very carefully under the inscrip- 
tion, and, in the earth beneath a stone, or tile, 
or some fragment of paving, were found the ashes 
of a paper, mingled with the ashes of a small 
leathern case or bag. What the unknown pri- 
soner had written will never be read, but he had 
written something, and hidden it away to keep 
it from the gaoler.” 

“My father!” exclaimed Lucie, “ you are ill!” 

He had suddenly started up, with his hand to 
his head. His manner and his look quite terri- 
fied them all. 

“No, my dear, not ill, There are large drops 


of rain falling, and they made me start. We 
had better go in.” 
Ife recovered himself almost instantly. Ram 


was really falling in large drops, and he showed 
the back of his hand with rain-drops on it. But, 
he said not a single word in reference to the 
discovery that had been told of, and, as they 
went into the house, the business eye of Mr. 
Lorry either detected, or fancied it detected, on 
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his face, as it turned towards Charles Darnay, 
the same singular look that had been upon it 
when it turned towards him in the passages of 
the Court-house. 

He recovered himself so quickly, however, 
that Mr. Lorry had doubts of his business eye. 
The arm of the golden giant in the hall was not 
more steady than he was, when he stopped under 
it to remark to them that he was not yet proof 
against slight surprises (if he ever would be), and 
that the rain had startled him. 

Teatime, and Miss Pross making tea, with 
another fit of the jerks upon her, and yet no 
Hundreds of people. Mr. Carton had lounged 
in, but he made only Two. 

The night was so very sultry, that although 
they sat with doors and windows open, they 
were overpowered by heat. When the tea-table 
was done with, they all moved to one of the 
vindows, and looked out into the heavy twilight. 
Lucie sat by her father ; Darnay sat beside her ; 
Carton leaned against a window. The curtains 
were long and white, and some of the thunder- 
gusts that whirled into the corner caught them 
up to the ceiling, and waved them like spectral 
wings. 

“The rain-drops are still falling, large, heavy, 
and few,” said Doctor Manette. “It comes 
slowly.” 

“Tt comes surely,” said Carton. 

They spoke low, as people watching and wait- 
ing mostly do; as people ina dark room, watch- 
ing and waiting for Lightning, always do. 

‘There was) .a.vgreat hurry in the: streets:of 
people speeding away to get shelter before the 
storm broke ; the wonderful corner for echoes 
resounded with the echoes of footsteps coming 
and going, yet not a footstep was there. 

“ A multitude of people, and yet a solitude !” 
said Darnay, when they had listened for awhile. 

“Ts it not impressive, Mr. Darnay ?” asked 
Lucie. “Sometimes I have sat here of an even- 
ing, until I have fancted—but even the shade of 
a foolish fancy makes me shudder to-night, when 
all is so black and solemn i 

“Let us shudder too. 
ibise 

“Tt will seem nothing to you. Such whims 
are only impressive as we originate them, I think ; 
they are not to be communicated. I have some- 
times sat alone here of an evening, listening, 
until I have made the echoes out to be the 
echoes of all the footsteps that are coming 
by-and-by into our lives.” 

“There is a great crowd coming one day into 
our lives, if that be so,” Sydney Carton struck 
in, in his moody way. 





We may know what 


The footsteps were incessant, and the hurry 
of them became more and more rapid. .The 
corner echoed and re-echoed with the tread of 
feet; some, as it seemed, under the windows ; 
some, as it seemed, in the room; some coming, 
some going, some breaking off, some stopping 
altogether ; all in the distant streets, and not 
one within sight. 

“ Are all these footsteps destined to come to 
all of us, Miss Manette, or are we to divide them 
among us?” ” 

“TI -don’t know, Mr, Darnay ; 1 toldyou: it 
was a foolish fancy, but you asked for it. When I 
have yielded myself to it, have been alone, 
and then I have imagined them the footsteps of 
the people who are to come into my life, and 
my father's.” 

‘“Pitakethemainto-mine & <said Carton." “7 
ask no questions and make no stipulations. 
There is a great crowd bearing down upon us, 
Miss Manette, and I see them! by the 
Lightning.” He added the last words, after 
there had been a vivid flash which had shown 
him lounging in the window. 

“And [ hear them!” he added again, after a 
peal of thunder. “Here they come, ‘fast, herce, 
and furious !” 

It was the rush and roar of rain that he typi- 
fied, and it stopped him, for no voice could be 
heard init. A memorable storm of thunder and 
lightning broke with that sweep of water, and 
there was not a moment’s interval in crash, 
and fire, and rain, until after the moon rose at 
midnight. 

The great bell of St. Paul's was striking One 
in the cleared air, when Mr. Lorry, escorted by 
Jerry, high-booted and bearing a lantern, set 
forth on his return passage to Clerkenwell. 
There were solitary patches of road on the way 
between Soho and Clerkenwell, and Mr. Lorry, 
mindful of footpads, always retained Jerry for 
this service : though it was usually performed a 
good two hours earlier. 

“What a night it has been! Almost a night, 
Jerry,” said Mr. Lorry, ‘to bring the dead out 
of their graves.” : 

“TY never see the night myself, master—nor 
yet I don’t expect to it—what would do that,” 
answered Jerry. 

“Good night, Mr. Carton,” said the man of 
business. ‘Good night, Mr. Darnay. Shall we 
ever see such a night again together ?” 





Perhaps. Perhaps see the great crowd of 
people, with its rush and roar, bearing down 
upon them, too. 
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noble idea, that the world was made for them. 
The text of his order (altered from the original 
by only a pronoun, which is not much) ran: 
“The earth and the fulness thereof are mine, 
saith Monseigneur.” 

Yet, Monseigneur had slowly found that vul- 
gar embarrassments crept into his affairs, both 
private and public; and he had, as to both 
classes of affairs, alhed himself perforce with a 
Farmer-General. As to finances public, because 
Monseigneur could not make anything at all of 
them, and must consequently Iet them out to 
oo chocolate. Monseigneur could swallow a | somebody who could; as to finances private, 
great many things with case, and was by some | because Farmer-Generals were rich, and Mon- 


CHAPTER. Vil, 
few sullen minds supposed to be rather rapidly | seigneur, after generations of great luxury and ex- 


MONSEIGNEUR 1N TOWN 
CB es caine 
é +m ONSEIGNEUR, one of the great 
; lords in power at the Court, held 





his fortnightly reception in his grand 
hotel in Paris. Monseigneur was in 


Se 
yor eee his inner room, his sanctuary of 


ON, ; sanctuaries, the Holiest of Holiests to the 
as, crowd of worshippers in the suite of rooms 
without. Monseigneur was about to take 


swallowing France ; but, his morning’s chocolate | pense, was growing poor. Hence, Monseigneur 
could not so much as get into the throat of | had taken his sister from a convent, while there 
Monseigneur without the aid of four strong men | was yet time to ward off the impending veil, 
besides the Cook. the cheapest garment she could wear, and had 
Yes. It took four men, all four ablaze with | bestowed her as a prize upon a very rich Farmer- 
gorgeous decoration, and the Chief of them un- | General, poor in family. Which Farmer-General, 
able to exist with fewer than two gold watches | carrying an appropriate cane with a golden apple 
in his pocket, emulative of the noble and chaste | on the top of it, was now among the company 
fashion set by Monseigneur, to conduct the | in the outer rooms, much prostrated before by 
happy chocolate to Monseigneur’s lips. One | mankind—always excepting superior mankind of 
lackey carried the chocolate-pot into the sacred | the blood of Monseigneur, who, his own wife 
presence; a second milled and frothed the | included, looked down upon him with the loftiest 
chocolate with the little instrument he bore for | contempt. 
that function; a third presented the favoured A sumptuous man was the Farmer-General. 
napkin ; a fourth (he of the two gold watches) | Thirty horses stood in his stables, twenty-four 
poured the chocolate out. It was impossible | male domestics sat in his halls, six body-women 
for Monseigneur to dispense with one of these | waited on his wife. As one who pretended to do 
attendants on the chocolate, and hold his Ingh | nothing but plunder and forage where he could, 
place under the admiring Heavens. Deep | the Farmer-General—howsoever his matrimonial 
would have been the blot upon his escutcheon if | relations conduced to social morahty—was at 
his chocolate had been ignobly waited on by | least the greatest reahty among the personages 
only three men ; he must have died of two. who attended at the hotel of Monseigneur that 
Monseigneur had been out at a little supper | day. 
last night, where the Comedy and the Grand lor, the rooms, though a beautiful scene to 
Opera were charmingly represented. | Monsci- | look at, and adorned with every device of deco- 
gneur was out at a little supper most nights, with | ration that the taste and skill of the time could 
fascinating company. So polite and so impres- | achieve, were, in truth, not a sound business ; 
sible was “Monscigneur, that the Comedy andthe | considered with any reference to the scarecrows 
Grand Opera had far more influence with him, | in the rags and nightcaps elsewhere (and not so 
in the tiresome articles of state affairs and state | far off, either, but that the watching towers of 
secrets, than the needs of all France. A happy | Notre-Dame, almost equidistant from the two 
circumstance for France, as the like always is | oxtremes, could see them both), they would have 
for all countries similarly favoured!—always was | been an exceedingly uncomfortable business—if 
tor England (by way of example), in the regretted | that could have been anybody's business, at the 
days of the merry Stuart who sold it. house of Monseigneur. Military officers destitute 





Monscigneur had one truly noble idea of | of military knowledge; naval officers with no 
general public business, which was, to let every- | idea of a ship ; civil “officers without a notion of 
thing go on in its own way; of particular public | affairs; brazen ecclesiastics, of the worst world 
business, Monseigneur had the other truly noble worldly, with sensual eyes, loose tongues, and 
idea that it must all go his way—tend to his } looser lives; all totally unfit for their several 
own power and pocket. Of his pleasures, general } callings; all lying horribly in pretending to be- 
and particular, Monseigneur had the other truly | long to them, but all nearly or remotely of the 
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order of Monseigneur, and therefore foisted on 
all public employments from which anything was 
to be got; these were to be told off by the 
score and the score. People not immediately 
connected with Monseigneur or the State, yet 
equally unconnected with anything that was real, 
or with lives passed in travelling by any straight 
road to any true earthly end, were no less abund- 
ant. Doctors who made great fortunes out of 
dainty remedies for imaginary disorders that 
never existed, smiled upon their courtly patients 
in the ante-chambers of Monseigneur. Projec- 
tors who had discovered every kind of remedy 
for the little evils with which the State was 
touched, except the remedy of setting to work in 
earnest to root out a single sin, poured their dis- 
tracting babble into any ears they could lay hold 
of, at the reception of Monseigneur. Unbe- 
lieving Philosophers who were remodelling the 
world with words, and making card-towers of 
Babel to scale the skies with, talked with Un- 
believing Chemists who had an eye on the trans- 
mutation of metals, at this wonderful gathering 
accumulated by Monseigneur. Exquisite gen- 
tlemen of the finest breeding, which was at that 
remarkable time—and has been since—to be 
known by its fruits of indifference to every natural 
subject of human interest, were in the most ex- 
emplary state of exhaustion, at the hotel of Mon- 
seigneur. Such homes had these various nota- 
bilities left behind them in the fine world of 
Paris, that the Spies among the assembled devo- 
tees of Monseigneur—forming a goodly half of 
the polite company—would have found it hard 
to discover among the angels of that sphere one 
solitary wife, who, in her manners and appear- 
ance, owned to being a mother. Indeed, except 
for the mere act of bringing a troublesome crea- 
ture into this world—which does not go far 
towards the realisation of the name of mother— 
there was no such thing known to the fashion. 
Peasant women kept the unfashionable babies 
close, and brought them up; and charming 
grandmammias of sixty dressed and supped as at 
twenty. 

The leprosy of unreality disfigured every human 
creature in attendance upon Monseigneur. In 
the outermost room were half-a-dozen exceptional 
people who had had, for a few years, some vague 
misgiving in them that things in general were 
going rather wrong. As a promising way of 
setting them right, half of the half-dozen had be- 
come members of a fantastic set of Convulsion- 
ists, and were even then considering within them- 
selves whether they should foam, rage, roar, and 
turn cataleptic on the spot—thereby setting up a 
highly intelligible finger-post to the Future, for 





Monseigneur’s guidance. Besides these Der- 
vishes, were other three who had rushed into 
another sect, which mended matters with a 
jargon about ‘the Centre of truth :” holding that 
Man had got out of the Centre of truth—which 
did not need much demonstration—but had not 
got out of the Circumference, and that he was 
to be kept from flying out of the Circumference, 
and was even to be shoved back into the Centre, 
by fasting and seeing of spirits. Among these, 
accordingly, much discoursing with spirits went 
on—and it did a world of good which never 
became manifest. 

But, the comfort was, that all the company at 
the grand hotel of Monseigneur were perfectly 
dressed. If the Day of Judgment had only been 
ascertained to be a dress dlay, everybody there 
would have been eternally correct. Such friz- 
zling and powdering and sticking up of hair, such 
delicate complexions artificially preserved and 
mended, such gallant swords to look at, and 
such delicate honour to the sense of smell, would 
surely keep anything going for ever and ever. 
The exquisite gentlemen of the finest breeding 
wore little pendent trinkets that chinked as they 
languidly moved ; these golden fetters rang like 
precious little bells ; and what with that ringing, 
and with the rustle of silk and brocade and fine 
linen, there was a flutter in the air that fanned 
Saint Antoine and his devouring hunger far away. 

Dress was the one unfailing talisman and 
charm used for keeping all things in their places. 
Everybody was dressed for a Fancy Ball that 
was never to leave off. From the Palace of the 
Tuileries, through Monseigneur and the whole 
Court, through the Chambers, the Tribunals of 
Justice, and all society (except the scarecrows), 
the Fancy Ball descended to the Common Execu- 
tioner: who, in pursuance of the charm, was 
required to officiate “frizzled, powdered, in a 
gold-laced coat, pumps, and white silk stockings.” 
At the gallows and the wheel—the axe was a 
rarity—Monsieur Paris, as it was the episcopal 
mode among his brother Professors of the pro- 
vinces, Monsieur Orleans, and the rest, to call 
him, presided in this dainty dress. And who 
among the company at Monseigneur’s reception, 
in that seventeen hundred and eightieth year of 
our Lord, could possibly doubt that a system 
rooted in a frizzled hangman, powdered, gold- 
laced, pumped, and white-silk-stockinged, would 
see the very stars out ? 

Monseigneur, having eased his four men of 
their burdens and taken his chocolate, caused 
the doors of the Holiest of Holiests to be thrown 
open, and issued forth. Then, what submission, 


what cringing and fawning, what servility, what 
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abject humiliation! As to bowing down im body | into thesfice: or tothe lips; of the master “The 
and spirit, nothing in that way was left for TTeaven | complaint had sometimes made itself audible, 


—wwhich may have been one among other reasons 
why the worshippers of Monseigneur never 
troubled it. 

Bestowing a word of promise here and a 
smile there, a whisper on one happy slave and a 
wave of the hand on another, Monseigneur 
affably passed through his rcoms to the remote 
region of the Circumference of ‘Truth. There, 
Monseigneur turned, and came back again, and 
so, in due course of time. got himself shut up in 
his sanctuary by the chocolate sprites, and was 
seen no more. 

The show being over, the flutter im the air 
became quite a little storm. and the precious 
little bells went rmging down-stairs. There was 
soon but one person lett of all the crowd, and he. 
with his hat under his arm and his snuff-box in 
his hand. slowly passed among the mirrors on 
his way out. 

“T devote you,” said this person, stopping at 
the last door on his way, and turning in the 
direction of the sanctuary, “ to the Devil !” 

With that, he shook the snuff from his fingers 
as if he had shaken the dust from his feet, and 
quietly walked down-stairs. 

He was a man of about sixty, handsomely 
dressed, haughty in manner, and with a face like 
a fine mask. A face of a transparent paleness ; 
every feature in it clearly defined ; one set expres- 
sion on it. The nose, beautifully formed othier- 
wise, was very slightly pinched at the top of each 
nostril. In those two compressions, or dints, 
the only little change that the face ever showed, 
resided. ‘They persisted in changing colour some- 
times, and they would be occasionally dilated 
and contracted by something like a faint pulsa- 
tion; then, they gave a look of treachery and 
cruelty to the whole countenance. Examined 
with attention, its capacity of helping such a 
look was to be found in the line of the mouth, 
and the lines of the orbits of the eyes, being 
much too horizontal and thin ; still, in the effect 
the face made, it was a handsome face, and a 
remarkable one. 

Its owner went down-stairs into the courtyard, 
cot into his carriage, and drove away. Not 
many people had talked with him at the recep- 
tion ; he had stood in a little space apart, and 
Monseigneur might have been warmer in_ his 
manner. It appeared, under the circumstances, 
rather agreeable to him to sce the common 
people dispersed before his horses, and often 
barely escaping from being run down. His man 
drove as if he were charging an enemy, and the 


. 5 
furious recklessness of the man brought no check 


even in that deaf city and dumb age, that, in the 
narrow streets without footways, the flerce patri- 
cian custom of hard driving endangered and 
maimed the mere vulgar in a barbarous manner. 
But, few cared enough for that to think of ita 
second time, and in this matter, as in all others, 
the common wretches were left to get out of 
their difficulties as they could. 

With a wild rattle and clatter, and an inhu- 
man abandonment of consideration not casy to 
be understood in these days, the carnage dashed 
through streets and swept round corners, with 
women screaming before it, and men clutching 
each other and clutching children out of its way. 
At last, swooping at a street corner by a fountain, 
one of its wheels came to a sickening httle jolt, 
and there was a loud cry from a number of 
voices, and the horses reared and plunged. 

But for the latter inconvenience, the carriage 
probably would not have stopped; carriages 
were often known to drive on, and leave their 
wounded behind, and why not? But, the 
frightened valet had got down in a hurry, and 
there were twenty hands at the horses’ bridles. 

“What has gone wrong?” said Monsieur, 
calmly looking out. 

A tall manana nightcap had ‘caught, up a 
bundle from among the feet of the horses, and 
had laid it on the basement of the fountain, and 
was down in the mud and wet, howling over it 
like a wild animal. 

“Pardon, Monsieur the Marquis!” said a 
ragged and submissive man, “ it is a child.” 

“Why does he make that abominable noise ? 
Ts it his child 2” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur the Marquis—it is a 
pity—yes.” 

The fountain was a little removed ; for the 
street opened, where it was, into a space some ten 
or twelve yards square. As the tall man sud- 
denly got up from the ground, and came running 
at the carriage, Monsicur the Marquis clapped 
his hand for an instant on his sword-hilt. 

“ Killed!” shrieked the man in wild despera- 
tion, extending both arms at their length above 
his head, and staring at him. “ Dead !” 

The people closed round, and looked at Mon- 
sieur the Marquis. ‘There was nothing revealed 
by the many eyes that looked at him but watch- 
fulness and eagerness; there was no visible 
menacing or anger. Neither did the people say 
anything ; after the first cry, they had been 
silent, and they remained so. ‘The voice of the 
submissive man who had spoken was flat and 
tame in its extreme submission. Monsicur the 
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Marquis ran his eyes over them all, as if they had 
been mere rats come out of their holes. 

He took out his purse. 

“ It.is extraordinary tome,” said he, that yon 
people cannot take care of yourselves and your 
children. One or the other of you is for ever in 
the way. How do I know what injury you have 
done my horses? See! Give him that.” 

He threw out a gold coin for the valet to pick 
up, and all the heads craned forward that all the 
eyes might look down at it as it fell. The tall 
man called out again with a most unearthly cry, 
‘Dead? 

He was arrested by the quick arrival of another 
man, for whom the rest made way. On seeing 
him, the miserable creature fell upon his shoulder, 
sobbing and crying, and pointing to the fountain, 
where some women were stooping over the 
motionless bundle, and moving gently about it. 
They were as silent, however, as the men. 

“T know all, 1 know-all,” satd the’ last comer; 
“Be a brave man, my Gaspard) It as. better 
for the poor little plaything to die so, than to 
live. It has died in a moment without pain. 
Could it have lived an hour as happily ?” 

“You are a philosopher, you there,” said the 
Marquis, smiling. “ How do they call you?” 

They call me Defarge.” 

** Of what trade?” 

“ Monsieur the Marquis, vendor of wine.” 

“Pick up that, philosopher and vendor of 
wine,” said the Marquis, throwing him another 
gold coin, ‘and spend it as you will. The horses 
there; are they right?” 

Without deigning to look at the assemblage a 
second time, Monsieur the Marquis leaned back 
in his seat, and was just being driven away with 
the air of a gentleman who had accidentally 
broken some common thing, and had paid for 
it, and could afford to pay for it; when his ease 
was suddenly disturbed by a coin flying into his 
carriage, and ringing on its floor. 

“Hold!” said Monsieur the Marquis. ‘‘ Hold 
the horses! Who threw that ?” 

He looked to the spot where Defarge, the 
vendor of wine, had stood a moment before; 
but the wretched father was grovelling on his 
face on the pavement in that spot, and the figure 
that stood beside him was the figure of a dark 
stout woman, knitting. 

“You dogs!” said the Marquis, but smoothly, 
and with an unchanged front, except as to the 
spots on his nose: “ I would ride over any of 
you very willingly, and exterminate you from 
the earth. If I knew which rascal threw at the 
carriage, and if that brigand were sufficiently 
near it, he should be crushed under the wheels.” 
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So cowed was their condition, and so long 
and hard their experience of what such a man 
could do to them, within the law and beyond it, 
that not a voice, or a hand, or even an eye was 
raised. Among the men, not one. But the 
woman who stood knitting looked up steadily, 
and looked the Marquis in the face. It was not 
for his dignity to notice it; his contemptuous 
eyes passed over her, and over all the other 
rats ; and he leaned back in his seat again, and 
gave the word * Go on!” 

He was driven on, and other carriages came 
whirling by in quick succession ; the Minister, 
the State Projector, the Farmer-General, the 
Doctor, the Lawyer, the Ecelesiastic, the Grand 
Opera, the Comedy, the whole Fancy Ball in a 
bright continuous flow, came whirling by. The 
rats had crept out of their holes to look on, and 
they remained looking on for hours ; soldiers 
and police often passing between them and the 
spectacle, and making a barrier behind which 
they slunk, and through which they peeped. 
The father had long ago taken up his bundle 
and hidden himself away with it, when the women 
who had tended the bundle while it lay on the 
base of the fountain, sat there watching the 
running of the water and the rolling of the Fancy 
Ball—when the one woman who had stood con- 
spicuous, knitting, still knitted on with the stead- 
fastness of Fate. The water of the fountain ran, 
the swift river ran, the day ran into evening, so 
much life in the city ran into death according to 
rule, time and tide waited for no man, the rats 
were sleeping close together in their dark holes 
again, the Fancy Ball was lighted up at supper, 
ail things ran their course. 





CHAPTER Vit 


MONSEIGNEUR IN THE COUNTRY. 


BEAUTIFUL landscape, with the 
corn bright in it, but not abundant. 
Patches of poor rye where com 
should have been, patches of poor 
Z peas and beans, patches of most 
LS coarse vegetable substitutes for 
eS o wheat. On inanimate nature, as on 
Ze the men and women who cultivated it, a 
prevalent tendency towards an appearance of 
vegetating unwillingly—a dejected disposition 
to give up, and wither away. 

Monsieur the Marquis in his travelling car- 
riage (which might have been lighter), conducted 
by four post-horses and two postillions, fagged 
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up a steep hill. 
Monsieur the Marquis was no impeachment of 
his high breeding ; it was not from within; it 
was occasioned by an external circumstance 
beyond his control—the setting sun. 

The sunset struck so brilliantly into the travel- 
ling carriage when it gained the hill-top, that its 
occupant was steeped in crimson, ‘It will die 
out,” said Monsieur the Marquis, glancing at 
his hands, “ directly.” 

In effect, the sun was so low that it dipped at 
the moment. When the heavy drag had been 
adjusted to the wheel, and the carriage slid 
downhill, with a cinderous smell, in a cloud of 
dust, the red glow departed quickly ; the sun 
and the Marquis going down together, there was 
no glow left when the drag was taken off. 

But, there remained a broken country, bold 
and open, a little village at the bottom of the 
hill, a broad sweep and rise beyond it, a church 
tower, a windmill, a forest for the chase. and a 
crag with a fortress on it used asa prison. Round 
upon all these darkening objects as the might 
drew on, the Marquis looked with the air of one 
who was coming near home. 

The village had its one poor street, with its 
poor brewery, poor tannery, poor tavern, poor 
stable-yard for relays of post-horses, poor foun- 
tain, all usual poor appointments. It had its 
poor people too. All its people were poor, and 
many of them were sitting at their doors, shred- 
ding spare onions and the like for supper, while 
many were at the fountain, washing leaves and 
grasses, and any such small yieldings of the earth 
that could be eaten. Expressive signs of what 
made them poor were not wanting; the tax for 
the state, the tax for the church, the tax for the 
lord, tax local and tax general, were to be paid 
here and to be paid there, according to solemn 
inscription in the little village, until the wonder 
was, that there was any village left unswallowed. 

Few children were to be seen, and no dogs. 
\s to the men and women, their choice on earth 
was stated in the prospect—Life on the lowest 
terms that could sustain it, down in the hittle 
village under the mill; or captivity and Death 
in the dominant prison on the crag. 

Heralded by a courier in advance, and by the 
cracking of his postilhons’ whips, which twined 
snake-like about their heads in the evening air, 
as if he came attended by the Furies, Monsieur 
the Marquis drew up in his travelling carriage 
at the posting-house gate. It was hard by the 
fountain, and the peasants suspended their opera- 
tions to look at him. Tle looked at them, and 

saw in them, without knowing it, the slow sure 
filing down of misery-worn face and figure, that 
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was to make the meagreness of Frenchmen an 
Inglish superstition which should survive the 
truth through the best part of a hundred years. 

Monsieur the Marquis cast his eyes over the 
submissive faces that drooped before him, as the 
like of himself had drooped before Monseigneur 
of the Court—only the difference was, that 
these faces drooped merely to suffer, and not to 
propitiate—when a grizzled mender of the roads 
joined the group. 

* Bring me hither that fellow! 
quis to the courier. 

The fellow was bronght, cap in hand, and the 
other fellows closed round to look and listen, 1 
the manner of the people at the Paris fountain. 

““T passed you on the road ?” 

“ Monseigneur, it is true. I had the honour 
of being passed on the road.” 

“Coming up the hill, and at the top of the 
hill, both ?” 

“ Monseigneur, it is true.” 

“ What did you look at so fixedly?” 

“ Monseigneur, I looked at the man.” 

He stooped a little, and with his tattered blue 
cap pointed under the carriage. All his fellows 
stooped to look under the carriage. 

“ What man, pig? And why look there?” 

“Pardon, Monseigneur; he swung by the 
chain of the shoe—the drag.” 

“Who ?” demanded the traveller. 

“ Monseigneur, the man.” 

“May the Devil -carry away ‘these idiots | 
How do you call the man? You know all the 
men of this part of the country. Who was he?” 

“Your clemency, Monseigneur! He was not 
of this part of the country. Of all the days of 
myciie. hnewer sailim.” 

“Swinging by the chain? To be suffocated?” 

i With, your g gracious permission, that was the 
wonder of it, Monseigneur. His head hanging 
over—like this !” 

Ife turned himself sideways to the carriage, 
and leaned back, with his face thrown up to the 
sky, and his head hanging down ; then recovered 
hunself, fumbled with his cap, and made a bow. 

“What was he hke?” 

“*Monseigneur, he was whiter than the miller. 
All covered with dust, white as a spectre, tall as 
spectre!” 

The picture produced an immense sensation 
in the little crowd ; but all eyes, without com- 
paring notes with other eyes, looked at Monsieur 
the Marquis. Perhaps, to observe whether he 
had any spectre on his conscience. 

Vruly, “you did: well,” said the-Wlarquis, 
felicitously sensible that such vermin were not 
to ruffle him, “to see a thief accompanying 
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my carriage, and not open that great mouth 
of yours. Bah! Put him aside, Monsieur 
Gabelle !” 

Monsieur Gabelle was the Postmaster, and 
some other taxing functionary, united; he had 
come out with great obsequiousness to assist at 
this examination,and had held the examined by 
the drapery of his arm in an official manner. 

“Bah! Go aside!” said Monsieur Gabelle. 


“Lay hands on this stranger if he seeks to 


lodge in your village to-night, and be sure that 
his business is honest, Gabelle.” 

‘“ Monseigneur, I ain flattered to devote myself 
to your orders.” 

“Did he run away, fellow 2—Where is that 
Accursed ?” 

The accursed was already under the carriage, 
with some half-dozen particular friends, pointing 
out the chain with his blue cap. Some half- 
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dozen other particular friends promptly haled 








‘HE STOOPED A LITILE, AND WITH HIS TATTERED BLUE CAP POINTED UNDER THE CARRIAGE. 
FELLOWS STOOPED TO LOOK UNDER THE CARRIAGE.” 


him out, and presented him breathless to Mon- 
sieur the Marquis. 

“Did the man run away, Dolt, when we 
stopped for the drag ?” 

‘““Monseigneur, he precipitated himself over 
the hill-side, head first, as a person plunges into 
the tiver.” 

pee to-it;Gabelle, “Goon” 

The half-dozen who were peering at the chain 
were still among the wheels, like sheep; the 
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wheels turned so suddenly that they were lucky 
to save their skins and bones; they had very 
little else to save, or they might not have been 
so fortunate. 

The burst with which the carriage started out 
of the village, and up the rise beyond, was soon 
checked by the steepness of the hill, Gradually, 
it subsided to a foot-pace, swinging and lumber- 
ing upward among the many sweet scents of a 
summer night. ‘The postillions, with a thousand 








gossamer gnats circling about them in heu of , 
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the Furies, quietly mended the points to 
lashes of their whips; the valet walked by 
horses: the courier was audible, trotting 
ahead into the dim distance. 

At the steepest point of the hill there was a 
little burial-ground, with a Cross and a new 
large figure of Our Saviour on it. It was a poor 
figure in wood, done by some inexperienced 
rustic carver, but he had studied the figure from 
the life—his own lire, maybe—for it was dread- 
fully spare and thin, 

To this distressful emblem of a great distress 
that had long been growing wolse, and was not 
at its worst, a woman was kneeling. She turned 
her head as the carriage came up to her, rose 
quickly, and presented herself at the carriage 
door. 

“It is you, Alonseigneur! 
petition.” 

With an exclamation of impatience, but with 
his unchangeable face, Monseigneur looked out. 





Monseigneur, a 


“How, then! What. 1s-1t2 Always peti 
tions !” 

‘“Monseigneur ! For the-lave of the “great 
God! My husband, the forester.” 


“ What of your husband, the forester? Always 
the same with you pcople. He cannot pay 
something ?” 

“He has paid-all, Monscieneur., Meisdead:’ 

“Well! He is quiet. Can 1 restore him to 
you?” 

Alas, no, Monseigneur! Dut he hes yonder, 
under a little heap of poor grass.” 

Saliell27" 

“ Monseigneur, there are so many little heaps 
of poor grass.” 

Neate Well?” 

She looked an old woman, but was young. 
Iler manner was one of passionate grief; by 
turns she clasped her veinous and knotted hands 
together with wild energy, and laid one of them 
on the carriege door—tenderly, caressingly, as 
if it had been a human breast, and could be 
expected to fecl the appealing touch. 

‘** Monscigneur, hear me! Monseigneur, hear 
my petition! My husband died of want; so 
many .di¢ of avant4 so many inoere will die of 
want.” 

SUN awecle. “Cam eed then 

“ Monscigneur, the good God knows; but | 
don’t ask it. My petition is, that a morsel of 
stone or wood, with my husband’s name, may be 
placed over him to show where he hes. Other- 
wise, the place will be quickly forgotten, it will 
never be found when. Tam dead of the same 
malady, J shall be laid under some other heap 
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of poor grass. Monscigneur, they are so many, 
thes incense so: fast. there-1s. 40 sniueh want, 
Monscigneur ! Monsecigneur !” 

Vhe valet had put her away from the door, 
the carriage had broken into a brisk trot, the 
postillions had quickened the pace, she was left 
far behind, and Monseigneur, again escorted 
by the Furies, was rapidly diminishing the league 
or two of distance that remained between him 
and his chateau. 

‘Vhe sweet scents of the summer night rose all 
around him, and rose, as the rain falls, impar- 
tially, on the dusty, ragged, and toil-worn group 
at dhe fountain: not -far aways to whem the 
mcender-of roads.with the ail of the- blueccap 
without which he was nothing, still enlarged 
upon his man hke a spectre, as long as they 
could bear it. By degrees, as they could bear 
no more, they dropped off one by one, and lights 
twinkled in little casements ; which lights, as the 
casements darkened, and more stars came out, 
seemed to have shot up into the sky instead of 
having been extinguished. 

The shadow of a large high-roofed house, and 
of many overhanging trees, was upon Monsieur 
the Marquis by that time; and the shadow was 
exchanged for the light of a flambeau, as his 
carriage stopped, and the great door of his 
chateau was opened to him, 

‘Monsieur Charles, whom I expect; is he 
arrived from England ?” 

‘* Monseigneur, not yet.” 
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BS +e i was a heavy mass of building, that 
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eee al, chateau of Monsieur the Marquis, 
Ser <8) with a large stone courtyard before 
cee a ‘ 





-* it, and two stone sweeps of staircase 
meeting in a stone terrace before 
the principal door. .\ stony busi- 
24) * ness altogether, with heavy stone balus- 
oe trades, and stone urns, and stone flowers, 
and stone faces of men, and stone heads of ons 
in all directions. As if the Gorgon’s head had 
surveyed it, when it was finished, two centuries 
ago. 

Up the broad flight of shallow steps, Monsieur 
the Marquis, flambeau preceded, went from his 
carriage, sufficiently disturbing the darkness to 
clicit. loud remonstrance from an owl in the 
roof of the great pile of stable-building away 
among the trees. All else was so quict, that 
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in their rich furniture ; but it 

many objects that were illustrat. 

in the history of France. “ 

A supper-table was laid for two in uw 
of the rooms; a round room, in one or 
chateau’s four extinguisher-topped towers. « 
small lofty room, with its window wide open, 
and the wooden jalousie-blinds closed, so that 
the dark night only showed in slight horizontal 
lines of black, alternating with their broad lines 
of stone colour. 

“ My nephew,” said the Marquis, glancing at 
the supper preparation ; “they said he was not 
arrived. : 

Nor was he; but, he had been expected with 
Monseigneur. 

* Ah! It is not probable he will arrive to- 
night ; nevertheless, leave the table as it is. I 
shall be ready in a quarter of an hour.” 

In a quarter of an hour Monseigneur was 
ready, and sat down alone to his sumptuous 
and choice supper. His chair was opposite to 
the window, and he had taken his soup, and was 
raising his glass of Bordeaux to his lips, when he 
put it down. 

“What is that?” he calmly asked, looking 
with attention at the horizontal lines of black 
and stone colour. 


NCS. 

PON Gul awe 
the Marquis with 

‘On the contrary . 

Pardon me! £ mean, 
the journey; a long time inteL. ©. 
ney.” 5 
‘‘T have been detained by”—the ne, 
stopped a moment in his answer—“ various 
business.” 

“ Without doubt,” said the polished uncle. 

So long as a servant was present, no other 
words passed between them. When coffee had 
been served, and they were alone together, the 
nephew, looking at the uncle and meeting the 
eyes of the face that was like a fine mask, opened 
a conversation. 

“I have come back, sir, as you anticipate, 
pursuing the object that took me away. It 
carried ine into great and unexpected peril; but 
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and)” returned .the 
=. “Dare d ask: you. to 


if you were not in disgrace 

and had not been overshadowed 

al for years past, deere de cache 

aave sent me to some fortress inde- 
nnitely.” 

“Jt is possible,” said the uncle with great 
calmness. “For the honour of the family, I 
could even resolve to incommode you to that 
extent. Pray excuse me !” 

“] perceive that, happily for me, the Recep- 
tion of the day before yesterday was, as usual, a 
cold one,” observed the nephew. 

‘fT would not say happily, my friend,” re- 
turned the uncle with refined politeness; “ I 
would not be sure of that. A good opportunity 
for consideration, surrounded by the advantages 
of solitude, might influence your destiny to far 
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so asserted our station, both in the 

ad in the modern time also,” said the 

gloomily, “ that 1 believe our name to 
nore detested than any name in France.” 

‘“‘ Let us hope so,” said the uncle. “‘ Detesta- 
tion of the high is the involuntary homage of 
the low.” 

“There is not,” pursued the nephew in his 
former tone, “‘a face ] can look at, in all this 
country round about us, which looks at me with 
any deference on it but the dark deference of 
fear and slavery.” 

‘““A compliment,” said the Marquis, ‘to the 
grandeur of the family, merited by the manner 
in which the family has sustained its grandeur. 
Hah!” And he took another gentle little pinch 
of snuff, and lightly crossed his legs. 

But, when his nephew, leaning an elbow on 
the table, covered his eyes thoughtfully and 
dejectedly with his hand, the fine mask looked 
at him sideways with a stronger concentration 
of kcenness, closeness, and dislike than was 
comportable with its wearer’s assumption of in- 
difference. 

“Repression is the only lasting philosophy. 
The dark deference of fear and slavery, my 
friend,” observed the Marquis, “ will keep the 
dogs obedient to the whip as long as this roof,” 
looking up to it, ‘shuts out the sky.” 











That might not be so long as the Marquis 
supposed. Ifa picture of the chateau as it was 
to be a very few years hence, and of fifty lke it 
as they too were to be a very few years hence, 
could have been shown to him that night, he 
might have been at a toss to claim his own from 
the ghastly, fire-charred, plunder-wrecked ruins. 
As for the roof he vaunted, he might have found 
that shutting out the sky in a new way—to wit, 
for ever, from the eyes of the bodies into which 
its lead was fired, out of the barrels of a hundred 
thousand muskets. 

“Meanwhile,” said the Marquis, “I will pre- 
serve the honour and repose of the family, if you 
will not. But you must be fatigued. Shall we 
terminate our conference for the night ?” 

“A moment more.” 

“An hour, if you please.” 

“ Sir,” said the nephew, “ we have done wrong, 
and are reaping the fruits of wrong.” 

“ Ife have done wrong ?” repeated the Mar- 
quis with an inquiring smile, and delicately 
pointing, first to his nephew, then to him- 
self. 

“Our family ; our honourable family, whose 
honour is of so much account to both of us, in 
such different ways. Even in my father’s time 
we did a world of wrong, injuring every human 
creature who came between us and our pleasure, 
whatever it was. Why need I speak of my 
father’s time, when it is equally yours? Can I 
separate my father’s twin-brother, joint inheri- 
tor, and next successor, from himself?” 

‘“‘ Death has done that !” said the Marquis. 

“And has left me,’ answered the nephew, 
“bound to a system that is frightful to me, 
responsible for it, but powerless in it; seeking to 
execute the last request of my dear mother’s lips, 
and obey the last look of my dear mother’s eyes, 
which implored me to have mercy and to re- 
dress; and tortured by seeking assistance and 
power in vain.” 

“Seeking them from me, my nephew,” said 
the Marquis, touching him on the breast with 
his forefinger—they were now standing by the 
hearth—“ you will for ever seek them in vain, 
be assured.” 

Every fine straight line in the clear whiteness 
of his face was cruelly, craftily, and closely com- 
pressed, while he stood looking quietly at his 
nephew, with his snuff-box in his hand. Once 
again he touched him on the breast, as though 
his finger were the fine point of a small sword, 
with which, in delicate finesse, he ran him 
through the body, and said, 

“ My friend, I will die perpetuating the system 
under which I have lived.” 

A TALE oF Two CITIES, 5. 
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When he had said it, he took a culminating 
pinch of snuff, and put his box in his pocket. 

“Petter to be a tational: creature,” he added 
then, after ringing a small bell on the table, 
‘and accept your natural destiny. Lut you are 
lost, Monsieur Charles, I see.” 

“This property and France are lost to me,” 
said the nephew sadly ; “I renounce them.” 

“Are they both yours to renounce? Trance 
may be, but is the property? It is scarcely 
worth mentioning ; but, is it yet ?” 

“T had no intention, in the words I used, to 
claim it yet. If it passed to me from you, to- 
morrow . 

“Which I have the vanity to hope is not 
probable.” 

‘“*__Or twenty years hence 

“You do me too much honour,” said the 
Marquis ; “still, I prefer that supposition.” 

“ _Y would abandon it, and live otherwise 
and elsewhere. It is little to relinquish. What 
is it but a wilderness of misery and ruin ?” 

“Hah!” said the Marquis, glancing round 
the luxurious room. 

“To the eye it is fair enough here ; but seen 
in its integrity, under the sky, and by the day- 
light, it is a crumbling tower of waste, mis- 
management, extortion, debt, mortgage, oppres- 
sion, hunger, nakedness, and suffering.” 

“Hah!” said the Marquis again, in a well- 
satisfied manner. 

“ Tf it ever becomes mine, it shall be put into 
some hands better qualified to free it slowly (if 
such a thing is possible) from the weight that 
drags it down, so that the miserable people who 
cannot leave it, and who have been long wrung 
to the last point of endurance, may, in another 
generation, suffer less; but it is not for me. 
There is a curse on it, and on all this land.” 

“And you?” said the uncle. ‘ Forgive my 
curiosity ; how do you, under your new philo- 
sophy, graciously intend to live ?” 

“IT must do, to live, what others cf my coun- 
trymen, even with nobility at their backs, may 
have to do some day—work.” 

“In England, for example ?” 

“Yes. The family honour, sir, is safe for me 
in this country. The family name can suffer 
from me in no other, for I bear it in no 
other,” 

The ringing of the bell had caused the ad- 
joining bedchamber to be highted. It now shone 
brightly through the door of communication. 
The Marquis looked that way, and listened for 
the retreating step of his valet. 

“England is very attractive to you, seeing 
how indifferently you have prospered there,” he 
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observed then, turning his calm face to his 
nephew with a smile. 

“¢T have already said, that for my prospering 
there. | am sensible I may be indebted to you, 
sin, Porthe test, 1¢ is my Refiger’ 

“They say. those boastful English, that it is 
the Kefuge of many. You know a compatriot 
who has found a Retuge there? A Doctor?” 


© Ves,” 
“With a daughter ?” 
We NES A 
Yes.” said the Marquis. © You are fatigued. 


Good night !” 

As he bent his head in lis most courtly 
manner, there was a secrecy in his smiling face, 
and he conveyed an air of mystery to those 
words, which struck the eyes and ears of his 
pepe forcibly... Ab he sametime; the thin 
straight lines of the setting of the eves, and the 
thin straight lips, and the markings in the nose, 
curved with a sarcasm that looked handsomely 
diabohie. 


“Wes, repeated ‘the a\larquis.. "4s Doctor 
with a daughter. Yes. So commences the 
new philosophy! You are fatigued. Good 


night !” 

It would have been of as much avail to inter- 
rogate any stone face outside the chateau as to 
interrogate that face of his. ‘The nephew looked 
at him, in vain, in passing on to the door. 

‘ood meht! said the-yncle. “I dook-te 
the pleasure of seeing you again in the morning. 
Good repose! Light Monsieur my nephew to 
his chamber there !—And burn Monsieur my 
nephew in his bed, if you will,” he added to 
himself, before he rang his little bell again, and 
summoned his valet to his own bedroom. 

The valet come and gone, Monsieur the Mar- 
quis walked to and fro in his loose chamber- 
robe, to prepare himself gently for sleep, that 
hot still night. Rustling about the room, his 
softly-slippered fect making no noise on the 
loor, he moved like a refined tiger :—looked 
like some enchanted marquis of the impenitently 
wicked sort, In story, whose periodical change 
into tiger form was either just going off, or just 
coming on. 

Ile noved from end to end of his voluptuous 
bedroom, looking again at the scraps of the day’s 

rourney that came unbidden into his mind; the 
low toil up the hill at sunset, the setting sun, 
the descent, the mill, the prison on the crag, the 
little village in the hollow, the peasants at the 
fountain, and the mender of roads with his blue 
cap pointing out the chain under the carriage. 
‘That fountain suggested the Paris fountain, the 
litde bundle lying on the step, the women bend- 
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ing over it, anid the tall man with his arms up, 
enying, “beads” 

‘Tam cool now,” said Monsieur the Marquis, 
‘“anel mayo to bed.” 

So, leaving only one light burning on the 
large hearth, he let his thin gauze curtains fall 
around him.and heard the night break its silence 
with a long sigh as he composed himself to sleep. 

The stone faces on the outer walls stared 
blindly at the black night for three heavy hours ; 
for three heavy hours the horses in the stables 
rattled at their racks, the dogs barked, and the 
ow] made a notse with very little resemblance in 
it to the noise conventionally assigned to the 
owl by men-poets. But, it is the obstinate custom 
of such creatures hardly ever to say what is set 
down for them. 

For three*heavy hours the:stone faces.of flic 
chateau, lion and human, stared blindly at the 
night. Dead darkness lay on all the landscape, 
dead darkness added its own hush to the hush- 
ing dust on all the roads. The burial-place had 
got to the pass that its little heaps of poor grass 
were undistinguishable from one another; the 
figure on the Cross might have come down, for 
anything that could be seen of it. In the vil- 
lage, taxers and taxed were fast.asieep. Dream- 
ing, ‘perhaps, of banquets, as the starved usually 
Jo, and of ease and rest, as the driven slave 
and the yoked ox may, its lean inhabitants slept 
soundly, and were fed and freed. 

The fountain in the village flowed unseen and 
unheard, and the fountain at the chateau dropped 
unseen and unheard—both melting away, like 
the minutes that were falling from the spring of 
Time—through three dark hours. Then, the 
grey water of both began to be ghostly in the 
light, and the eyes of the stone faces of the 
chateau were opened. 

Lighter and lighter, until at last the sun 
touched the tops of the still trees, and poured 
its radiance -over the hill). nthe -elow, the 
water of the chateau fountain seemed to turn to 
blood, and the stone faces crimsoned. ‘The 
carol of the birds was loud and high, and, on 
the weather-beaten sill of the great window of 
the bedchamber of Monsicur the Marquis, one 
little bird sang its sweetest song with all its 
might. At this, the nearest stone face seemed 
to stare amazed, and, with open mouth and 
dropped under-jaw, looked awe-stricken. 

Now, the sun was full up, and movement 
began in the village. Casement windows opened, 
crazy doors were unbarred, and people came 
forth shivering —chilled, as yet, by the new 
sweet aire “hs hen began the rarely-lightened toil 
of the day among the village population. Some, 
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to the fountain; some, to the fields; men and 
women here, to dig and delve ; men and women 
there, to see to the poor live-stock, and lead the 
bony cows out to such pasture as could be found 
by the roadside. In the church and at the Cross, 
a kneeling figure or two; attendant on the latter 
prayers, the led cow, trying for a breakfast among 
the weeds at its foot. 

The chateau awoke later, as became its quality, 
but awoke gradually and surely. First, the lonely 
boar spears and knives of the chase had been 
reddened as of old; then, had gleamed trenchant 
in the morning sunshine; now, doors and win- 
dows were thrown open, horses in their stables 
looked round over their shoulders at the light 
and freshness pouring in at doorways, leaves 
sparkled and rustled at iron-grated windows, 
dogs pulled hard at their chains, and reared 
impatient to be loosed. 

All these trivial incidents belonged to the 
routine of life, and the return of morning. Surely, 
not so the ringing of the great bell of the chateau, 
nor the running up and down the stairs, nor the 
hurried figures on the terrace, nor the booting 
and tramping here and there and everywhere, 
nor the quick saddling of horses and riding 
away P 

What winds conveyed this hurry to the grizzled 
mender of roads, already at work on the hill-top 
beyond the village, with his day’s dinner (not 
much to carry) lying in a bundle that it was 
worth no crow’s while to peck at, on a heap of 
stones? Had the birds, carrying some grains 
of it to a distance, dropped one over him as 
they sow chance seeds? Whether or no, the 
mender of roads ran, on the sultry morning, as 
if for his life, down the hill, knee high in dust, 
and never stopped till he got to the fountain. 

All the people of the village were at the foun- 
tain, standing about in their depressed manner, 
and whispeying low, but showing no other emo- 
tions than grim curiosity and surprise. The led 
cows, hastily brought in and tethered to any- 
thing that would hold them, were looking stupidly 
on, or lying down chewing the cud of nothing 
particularly repaying their trouble, which they 
had picked up in their interrupted saunter. Some 
of the people of the chateau, and some of those 
of the posting-house, and all the taxing authori- 
ties, were armed more or less, and were crowded 
on the other side of the little street in a purpose- 
less way, that was highly fraught with nothing. 
Already, the mender of roads had penetrated 
into the midst of a group of fifty particular friends, 
and was smiting himself in the breast with his 
blue cap. What did all this portend, and what 
portended the swift hoisting up of Monsieur 
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Gabelle behind a servant on horseback, and the 
conveying away of the said Gabelle (double- 
laden though the horse was), at a gallop, like a 
new version of the German ballad of Leonora? 

It portended that there was one stone face 
too many up at the chateau. 

The Gorgon had surveyed the building again 
in the night, and had added the one stone face 
wanting ; the stone face for which it had waited 
through about two hundred years. 

It lay back on the pillow of Monsieur the 
Marquis. It was like a fine mask, suddenly 
startled, made angry, and petrified. Driven 
home into the heart of the stone figure attached 
to it was a knife. Round its hilt was a frill of 


paper, on which was scrawled : 
“ Drive him fast to his tomb, 
JACQUES.” 


This, from 
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ORE months, to the number of 
twelve, had come and gone, and 
Mr. Charles Darnay was established 
in England as a higher teacher of 
the French language who was con- 
versant with French literature. In 

this age he would have been a Professor ; 
in that age he was a Tutor. He read 
with young men who could find any leisure and 
interest for the study of a living tongue spoken 
all over the world, and he cultivated a taste for 
its stores of knowledge and fancy. He could 
write of them, besides, in sound English, and 
render them into sound English. Such masters 
were not at that time easily found ; Princes that 
had been, and Kings that were to be, were not 
yet of the Teacher class, and no ruined nobility 
had dropped out of Tellson’s ledgers, to turn 
cooks and carpenters. As a tutor, whose attain- 
ments made the student’s way unusually plea- 
sant and profitable, and as an elegant translator 
who brought something to his work besides mere 
dictionary knowledge, young Mr. Damay soon 
became known and encouraged. He was well 
acquainted, moreover, with the circumstances of 
his country, and those were of ever-growing in- 
terest. So, with great perseverance and untiring 
industry, he prospered. 

In London he had expected neither to walk 
on pavements of gold, nor to lie on beds of 
roses ; if he had had any such exalted expecta- 
tion, he would not have prospered. He had 
expected labour, and he found it, and did it, 
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and made the best of 1. In this his prosperity | has invariably gone one way—Charles Darnay’s 
consisted. | wav—the way of the love of a woman. 
\ certain portion of his time was passed at He had loved Lucie Manette from the hour 
Cambridge, where he read with undergraduates — of his danger. He had never heard a sound so 
«s a sort of tolerated smuggler who drove a con- — sweet and dear as the sound of her compassion- 
traband trade in European languages, instead of | ate voice; he had never seen a face so tenderly 
; conveying Greek and Latin through the Custom — beautiful as hers when it was confronted with 
House. ‘Phe rest of his time he passed in | his own, on the edge of the grave that had been 
| London. | dug for him. But, he had not yet spoken to her 
Now. from the days when it was always | on the subject; the assassination at the deserted 
| summer in Iden, to these days when it is mostly | ehuteau far away beyond the heaving water and | 


winter in fallen latitudes, the world of a man ! the long, long, dusty roads—the solid stone 
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“DRIVE HIM FAST TO HIS TOMB. THIS, FROM JACQUES.” 


chateau which had itself become the mere mist ; at a window. The energy which had at once 
of a dream—had been done a year, and he had | supported him under his old sufferings, and 
never yet, by so much as a single spoken word, aggravated their sharpness, had been gradually 
| disclosed to her the state of his heart. _ restored to him. He was now a very energetic 
That he had his reasons for this, he knew full man indeed, with great firmness of purpose, 
well. It was again a summer day when, lately | strength of resolution, and vigour of action. In 
arrived in London from his college occupation, his recovered energy he was sometimes 2 little 
he turned into the quiet corner in Soho, bent on fitful and sudden, as he had at first been in the 
secking an opportunity of opening his mind to — exercise of his other recovered faculties ; but, this 
Doctor Manette. It was the close of the summer had never been frequently observable, and had 
day, and he knew Lucie to be out with Miss | grown more and more rare. 
Pross. He studied much, slept little, sustained a great 
He found the Doctor reading in his arm-chair | deal of fatigue with ease, and was equably cheer- 
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CHARLES DALNAY S DECLARATION. 











ful. “Towhim, nes entered. (Charles “Darnay; at 
sight of whom he laid aside his book and held 
out his hand. 

‘“Charlés Darhay” e-rejoicesto sceyous We 
have been counting on your return tliese three 
or four days past. Mr. Stryver and Sydney 
Carton were both here yesterday, and both made 
you out to be more than due.” 

“Yam obliged to them for their interest in the 

matter,” he answered, a little coldly as to them, 
though very warmly as to the Doctor. “ Miss 
Manette : 
.. ‘eis-welly” said the. Doctor -as: ie ‘stopped 
short, “and your return will delight us ali. She 
has gone out on some household matters, but 
will soon be home.” 

“ Doctor Manette, I knew she was from home. 
I took the opportunity of her. being from home 
to beg to speak to you.” 

There was a blank silence. 

“Ves?” saidthe Doctor with evident constraint. 
“ Bring your chair here, and speak on.” 

He complied as to the chair, but appeared to 
find the speaking on less easy. 

‘“‘T have had the happiness, Doctor Manette, 
of being so intimate here,” so he at length began, 
“for some year and a half, that I hope the topic 
on which I am about to touch may not 

He was stayed by the Doctor’s putting out his 
hand to stop him. When he had kept it soa 
little while, he said, drawing it back : 

“Ts Lucie the topic?” 

ake lea) eee 

“Tt is hard for me to speak of her at any time. 
It is very hard for me to hear her spoken of in 
that tone of yours, Charles Darnay.” 

“Tt is a tone of fervent admiration, true 
homage, and deep love, Doctor Manette!” he 
said deferentially. 

There was another blank silence before her 
father rejoined : 

“<T believe: it: 
lieve it.” 

His constraint was so manifest, and it was so 
manifest, too, that it originated in an unwilling- 
ness to approach the subject, that Charles Darnay 
hesitated. 

“Shall I eovony sire” 

Another blank. 

Pes) 20.00 

“You anticipate what I would say, though 
you cannot know how earnestly I say it, how 
earnestly I feel it, without knowing my secret 
heart, and the hopes and fears and anxieties with 
which it has long been laden. Dear Doctor 
Manette, I love your daughter fondly, dearly, 
disinterestedly, devotedly. If ever there were 








I do you justice; I be- 
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lovecincthéavorld. 1 love ‘her. —Youshave loved 
yourself ; let your old love speak for me!” 

The Doctor sat with his face turned away, and 
his eyes bent on the ground. At the last words, 
he stretched out his hand again hurriedly, and 
eried 

‘Not that. sir! 
do not recall that!” 

His cry was so like a cry of actual pain, that 
it rang in Charles Darnay’s ears long after he had 
ceased. He motioned with the hand he had 
extended, and it seemed to be an appeal to 
Darnay to pause. The latter so received it, and 
remained silent. 

“JT ask your pardon,” said the Doctor, in a sub- 
dued tone, after some moments. “I donot doubt 
your loving Lucie ; you may be satisfied of it.” 

He turned towards him in his chair, but did 
not look at him, or raise his eyes. His chin 
dropped upon his hand, and his white hair over- 
shadowed his face : 

“rave you-spokento-lacie? % 

Nox 

‘Nor written?” 

“Never” 

“It would be ungenerous to affect not to know 
that your self-denial is to be referred to your 
consideration for her father. Her father thanks 
yous,” 

He offered his hand; but, his eyes did not go 
with it. 

“T know,” said Darnay respectfully—“ how 
can I fail to know, Doctor Manette, I who have 
seen you together from day to day?—that be- 
tween you and Miss Manette there is an affection 
so unusual, so touching, so belonging to the 
circumstances in which it has been nurtured, 
that it can have few parallels, even in the tender- 
ness between a father and child. I know, 
Doctor Manette—how can I fail to know 2— 
that, mingled with the affection and duty of a 
daughter who has become a woman, there is, in 
her heart towards you, all the love and reliance 
of infancy itself. I know that, as in her child- 
hood she had no parent, so she is now devoted 
to you with all the constancy and fervour of her 
present years and character, united to the trust- 
fulness and attachment of the early days in 
which you were lost to her. I know perfectly 
well that if you had been restored to her from 
the world beyond this life, you could hardly be 
invested, in her sight, with a more sacred cha- 
racter than that in which you are always with 
her. I know that when she is clinging to you, 
the hands of baby, girl, and woman, all in one, 
are round your neck. I know that in loving you 
she sees and loves her mother at her own age, 
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sees and loves you at my age, loves her mother 
broken-hearted, loves you iene your dreadful 
tria] and in your blessed restoration. I have 
known this, night and day, since I have known 
you m your home.” 

Her father sat silent, with his face bent down. 
Ilis breathing was a little quickened; but he 
repressed all other signs of agitation, 

“1 ear Doctor Manette, alwa ys knowing this, 
always seeing her and you with this hallowed 
light about you, I have forborne, and forborne, 
as long as it was in the nature of man to do it. 
Lhavetelt.cind doveven now feel, that-te bring 
my love-—even mine—between you, is to touch 
your history with something not quite so good as 
iself. Dutt love her. Heaven is my witness 
ia love ters 

*Lhbelereit,” answered her fathermourntully, 
“ Thave thought soy hetore sows: LT believe at.” 

“bat, do wot elere:; said) Darmay, wen 
whose ear the mournful voice struck with a 
reproachful sound, * that if my fortune were so 
cast as that, being one day so happy as to make 
her my wife, I must at any time put any separa- 
tion between her and you, I could or would 
breathe a word of what I now say. Besides that 
I should know it to be hopeless, I should know 
it to bea baseness. If I had any such possibility, 
even at a remote distance of years, harboured in 
my thoughts and hidden in my heart—if it ever 
had been there—if it ever could be there—I 
could not now touch this honoured hand.” 

He laid his own upon it as he spoke. 

‘ony, dear Doctor Manette, hike you a 
voluntary exile from France; like you, driven from 
it by its distractions, oppressions, and miseries ; 
hike you, striving to live aw ay from it by my own 
exertions, and trusting in a happier future ; | look 
only to sharing your fortunes, sharing your life 
and home, and being faithful to you to the death. 
Not to divide with Lucie her privilege as your 
child, companion, and friend; but to come in 
aid of it, and bind her closer to you, if such a 
thing can be.” 

Ihis touch still lingered on her father’s band. 
Answering the touch for a moment, but not 
coldly, her father rested his hands upon the arms 
of hts chair, and looked up for the first time 
since the beginning of the conference. A 
struggle was evidently in his face ; astruggle with 
that occasional look which had a tendency in it 
to dark doubt and dread. 

“You speak so feelingly and so manfully, 
Charles Darnay, that I thank you with all my 
heart, and will open all my heart—or nearly so. 


Have you any reason to believe that Lucie loves 
yours 


DO” CLLILES. 
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“Ts it the immediate object of this confidence, 
thats ou inayat vonce. ascertain that withe my 
knowledge?” 

Sateen so; J anieht not hare-iheshope- 
fulness to do it for weeks; I might (mistaken or 
not mistaken) have that hopetulness to-morrow. 

“ Do you seek any guidance from me >?” 

“1 ask none. Sir, Bit Tohave: thought, 2 
possible that you might have it in your power, 
ik SOtte -Shouldl scleent: “its tiglits to: “ives «ie 
some.” 

* Do you seek any promise from me?” 

“i orseek that.” 

Vogts.” 

“T well understand that, without you, I could 
have no hope. I well understand that, even if 
Miss Manette held me at this moment in her 
innocent heart—do not think I have the pre- 
sumption to assume so much—I could retain no 
place in it against her love for her father.” 

“Tf that be so, do you see what, on the other 
hand, is involved in it?” 

“understand equally well, that 2 word from 
her father in any suntor’s favour would outweigh 
herself and all ihe world. For which reason, 


Doctor Manette,” said Darnay modestly, but 
firmly, “I would not ask that word, to save 


my lite? 

“Tam sure of it. Charles Darnay, mysteries 
arise out of close love, as well as out of wide 
division ; in the former case they are subtle and 
delicate, and difficult to penetrate. My daughter 
Lucie is, in this one respect, such a mystery to 
me; I can make no guess at the state of her 
eact” 

Alay? Task, sir, 1 you think she:1s 
he hesitated, her father supplied the rest. 

Ts sought by any other suitor?” 

Sits what Tomeant towsay,* 

Liers father “consilercd: a Tittle 
answered + 

“Vou lave seen Mire Cartom Tere 
Mr. Stryver is here, too, occasionally. 
atallatcnionly beaby oe of these” 

“Or both,” said Dainay. 

“T had not thought of both; I should not 
think cither likely. You want a promise from 
mie: — TelPrieaiiiatatas.” 

*Ttas, thatif Miss Manette should bring to 
you at any time, on her own part, such a cone 
fidence as I have ventured to lay before you, 
you will bear testimony to what I have said, and 
to your beliefin it. I hope you may be able to 
think so well of me as to urge no influence 
avainst me. I say nothing more of my stake in 
this ; this is what I ask. The condition on which 
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I ask it, and which you have an undoubted right 
to require, I will observe immediately.” 

Tseaie e the promise,” said the Doctor, “ with- 
out any condition, I believe your object to be; 
purely and truthfully, as you have stated it. I 
believe your intention is to perpetuate, and not 
to weaken, the ties between me and my other 
and far dearer self. If she should ever tell me 
that you are essential to her perfect happiness, I 
will give her to you. If there were—Charles 
Darnay, if there were . 

The young man had taken his hand gratefully; 
their hands were joined as the Doctor spoke: 

“Any fancies, any reasons, any apprehen- 
sions, anything whatsoever, new or old, against 
the man she really loved—the direct responsibility 
thereof not lying on his head—they should all be 
obliterated for her sake. She is everything to 
me; more to me than suffering, more to me than 
wrong, more to me—— Well! This is idle 
talk.” 

So strange was the way in which he faded into 
silence, and so strange his fixed look when he 
had ceased to speak, that Darnay felt his own 
hand turn cold in the hand that slowly released 
and dropped it. 

“You said something to me,” said Doctor 
Manette, breaking into a smile. ‘What was it 
you said to me?” 

He was at a loss how to answer, until he 
remembered having spoken of a condition. 
Relieved as his mind reverted to that, he an- 
swered : 

“ Your confidence in me ought to be returned 
with full confidence on my part. My present 
name, though but slightly changed from my 
mother’s, is not, as you will remember, my own. 
T wish to tell you what that is, and why I am in 
England.” 

“* Stop !”* said.the Doctor of Beauvais. 

“J wish it, that I may the better deserve your 
confidence, and have no secret from you.” 

SSOP 

For an instant, the Doctor even had his two 
hands at his ears ; for another instant, even had 
his two hands laid on Darnay’s lips. 

“Tell me when I ask you, not now. If your 
suit should prosper, if Lucie should love you, 
you shall tell me on your marriage morning. Do 
you promise ?” 

“ Willingly.” 

“Give me your hand. She will be home 
directly, and it is better she should not see us 
together to-night. Go! God bless you!” 





It was dark when Charles Darnay left him, 
and it was an hour later and darker when Lucie 





came home ; she hurried into the room alone— 
for Miss Pross had gone straight up-stairs—and 
was surprised to find his reading: chair empty. 

“My father!” she callet: to: him, *Jather 
dear)? 

Nothing was said in answer, but she heard a 
low hammering sound in his bedroom. Passing 
lightly across the intermediate room, she looked 
in at his door, and came running bac k frightened, 
crying to herself, with her blood all ” chilled, 
“What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

Her uncertainty lasted but a moment; she 
hurried back, and tapped ai his door, and softly 

called to him. ‘The noise ceased at the sound 
of her voice, and he presently came out to her, 
and they walked up and down together for a 
long time. 

She came down from her bed, to look at him 
in his sleep that night. He slept heavily, and 
his tray of shoemaking tools, and his old un- 
finished work, were all as usual. 








CHAPTER XI. 
A COMPANION PICTURE. 
eas 
S, SYDNEY,” said Mr. Stryver, on that 
Colle Re) selfsame night, or morning, to his 
ie oe 
bie jackal; **aix another bow! of punch ; 


a 1 have something to say to you.’ 
(avers Sydney had been working double 
Oe -Y “sides that night, and the night before, and 
(so) the night before that, and. a good many 
2S nights in succession, making a grand 
clearance among Mr. Stryver’s papers before the 
setting in of the Long Vacation. The clearance 
was effected at last; the Stryver arrears were 
handsomely fetched up ; ; everything was got nd 
of until November should come, with its fogs 
atmospheric and fogs legal, and bring grist £0 
the mill again. 

Sydney’ was none the livelier and none the 
soberer for so much application. It had taken 
a deal of extra wet-towelling to pull him through 
the night; a correspondingly extra quantity of 
wine had preceded the towelling ; and he was 
in a very damaged condition, as he now pulled 
his turban off, “and threw it into the basin in 
which he had steeped it at intervals for the last 
six hours. 

‘Are you mixing that other bowl of punch ?” 
said Stryver the portly, with his hands in his 
waistband, glancing round from the sofa where 
he lay on his back. 

Pra 
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“Now, look here! I am going to tell you 
something that will rather surprise you, and that 
perhaps will make you think me not quite as 
shrewd as you usually do think me. I intend 
LO Tey” 

EPIvour” 

“Wes. aid snot Tor tones: 
Say Owe. 

‘*T don’t feel disposed to say much. 
she ?” 

‘SGuesss” 

“Dork know her? 

RUGS) 

“Tam not going to guess, at five o’clock in 
the morning, with my brains frying and sputter- 
ing in my head. If you want me to guess, you 
must ask me to dinner.” 

“Well, then, Il tell you,” said Stryver, coming 
slowly into a sitting posture. ‘“ Sydney, I rather 
despair of making myself intelligible to you, 
because you are such an insensible dog.” 

“And you.” returned Sydney, busy concocting 
the punch, “are such a sensitive and poetical 
spirit.” 

“Come !” rejoined Stryver, laughing boastfully, 
“though I don’t prefer any claim to being the 
soul of Romance (for I hope I know better), 
still I am a tenderer sort of fellow than you.” 

*Vouvare a lickier, if you mean that.” 

edontameansthat:. - Lanean; 1 anra.maior 
more—more A 

“Say gallantry, while you are about it,” sug- 
gested Carton. 

“Well! I'll say gallantry. My meaning is, 
that I am a man,” said Stryver, inflating himself 
at his friend as he made the punch, ‘“ who cares 
more to be agreeable, who takes more pains to 
Le agreeable, who knows better how to be agree- 
able, in a woman’s society than you do.” 

““Ge-on, said Sydney Catton. 

“NGL. bint). Detore> Two von,” ‘said: Stayyver, 
shaking his head in his bullying way, ‘“ Vl have 
this out with you. You have been at Doctor 
Manette’s house as much as I have, or more 
than I have. Why, I have been ashamed of 
your moroseness there! Your manners have 
been of that silent and sullen and hangdog 
kind, that, upon my life and soul, I have been 
ashamed of you, Sydney !” 

“Tt ‘should be- yery beneticial “toa ‘man: in 
your practice at the bar to be ashamed of any- 
thing,” retumed Sydney; “you ought to be 
much obliged to me.” 

_ “You shall not get off in that way,” rejoined 
Stryver, shouldering the rejoinder at him; “no, 
Sydney, it’s my duty to tell you—and I tell you 
to your face to do you good—that you are a 
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de-vilish ill-conditioned fellow in that sort of 
society. Vou-are-ardisagreeable fellow,” 
sydney drank a bumper of the punch he had 
made, and laughed. 
* Look at me!” said Stryver, squaring him- 
self; “I have less need to make mysclf agree- 
able than you have, being more independent in 
circumstances. Why do Ido it?” 

“Tmever saw youxloat vet, muttered Carton. 

‘““T do it because it’s politic ; I do it on prin- 
ciple. And look at me! I get on.” 

‘You don’t get on with your account of your 
matrimonial intentions,” answered Carton with 
a careless air; ‘‘I wish you would keep to that. 
As to me—will you never understand that I am 
incorrigible 2?” 

He asked the question with some appearance 
of scorn. 

“You have no business to be incorrigible,” 
was his friend’s answer, delivered in no very 
soothing tone. 

‘‘T have no business to be, at all, that I know 
of,” saict Sydney Carton. “ Who is the lady?” 

“Now, don’t let my announcement of the 
name make you uncomfortable, Sydney,” said 
Mr. Stryver, preparing him with ostentatious 
friendliness for the disclosure he was about to 
make, “because J know you don’t mean half 
you say; and if you meant it all, it would be of 
ho importance. I make this little preface, be- 
cause you once mentioned the young lady to 
m¢ in slighting terms.” 

Tear” 

“Certainly ; and in these chambers.” 

Sydney Carton looked at his punch and looked 
at his complacent friend ; drank his punch and 
looked at his complacent friend. 

“You made mention of the young lady as a 
golden-haired doll. The young lady is Miss 
Manette. If you had been a fellow of any sen- 
sitiveness or delicacy of feeling in that kind of 
way, Sydney, ] might have been a little resentful 
of your employing such 2 designation ; but you 
are not. You want that sense altogether ; there- 
fore, 1am no more annoyed, when I think of 
the expression, than I should be annoyed by a 
man’s opinion of a picture of mine, who had no 
eye for pictures ; or of a piece of music of mine, 
who had no ear for music.” 

Sydney Carton drank the punch at a great 
rate ; drank it by bumpers, looking at his friend. 

“ Now you know all about it, Syd,” said Mr. 
Stryver. ‘‘I don’t care about fortune: she is a 
charming creature, and I have made up my mind 
to please myself: on the whole, I think I can 
atford to please myself. She will have in me a 
man already pretty well off, and a rapidly-rising 
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man, and a man of some distinction: it is a | done with, and they could then arrange at their 


piece of good fortune for her, but she is worthy 
of good fortune. Are you astonished ?” 

Carton, still drinking the punch, rejoined, 
“ Why should I be astonished ?” 

“ You approve ?” 

Carton, still drinking the punch, rejoined, 
“Why should I not approve ” 

“ Well!” said his friend Stryver, “ you take it 
more easily than I fancied you would, and are 
less mercenary on my behalf than I thought you 
would be; though, to be sure, you know well 
enough by this time that your ancient chum is 
a man of a pretty strong will. Yes, Sydney, I 
have had enough of this style of life, with no 
other as-a.cchanee: tron ies. 1 feel sthat.-1teas:-@ 
pleasant thing for a man to have a home when 
he feels inclined to go to it (when he doesn’t, 
he can stay away), and I feel that Miss Manette 
will tell well in any station, and will always do 
me credit. So I have made up my mind. And 
now, Sydney, old boy, I want to say a word to 
you about your prospects. You are in a bad 
way, you know; you really are in a bad way. 
You don’t know the value of money, you live 
hard, you'll knock up one of these days, and be 
ill and poor; you really ought to think about a 
nurse.” 

The prosperous patronage with which he said 
it, made him look twice as big as he was, and 
four times as offensive. 

“Now, let me recommend you,” pursued 
Stryver, “ to look it in the face. I have looked 
it in the face, in my different way: look it in the 
face, you, in your different way. Marry. Pro- 
vide somebody to take’care of you. Never mind 
your having no enjoyment of women’s society, 
nor understanding of it, nor tact for it. Find 
out somebody. Find out some _ respectable 
woman with a Jittle property—somebody in the 
landlady way, or lodging-letting way——and marry 
her, against a rainy day. That’s the kind of 
thing for you. Now think of it, Sydney.” 

“ Tl think of it,” said Sydney. 





CHAPTER NII. 
THE FELLOW OF DELICACY. 


WM R. STRYVER, having made up his mind 

to that magnanimous bestowal of good 
fortune on the Doctors daughter, resolved to 
make her happiness known to her before he left 
town for the Long Vacation. After some mental 
debating of the point, he came to the conclusion 
that it would be as well to get all the preliminaries 
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leisure whether he should give her his hand a 
week or two before Michaelmas Term, or in 
the little Christmas vacation between it and 
Hilary. 

As to the strength of his case, he had not a 
doubt about it, but clearly saw his way to the 
verdict. Argued with the jury on substantial 
worldly grounds—the only grounds ever worth 
taking into account—it was a plain case, and 
had not a weak spot in it. He called himself 
for the plaintiff, there was no getting over his 
evidence, the counsel for the defendant threw 
up his brief, and the jury did not even turn to 
consider. After trying it, Stryver C. J. was 
satisfied that no plainer case could be. 

Accordingly, Mr. Stryver inaugurated the Long 
Vacation with a formal proposal to take Miss 
Manette to Vauxhall Gardens; that failing, to 
Ranelagh; that unaccountably failing too, it be- 
hoved him to present himself in Soho, and there 
declare his noble mind. 

Towards Soho, therefore, Mr. Stryver shoul- 
dered his way from the Temple, while the bloom 
of the Long Vacation’s infancy was still upon it. 
Anybody who had seen him projecting himself 
into Soho while he was yet on St. Dunstan’s 
side of ‘Temple Bar, bursting in his . full-blown 
way along the pavement, to the jostlement of all 
weaker people, might have seen how safe and 
strong he was. 

His way taking him past Tellson’s, and he 
both banking at Tellson’s, and knowing Mr. 
Lorry as the intimate friend of the Manettes, it 
entered Mr. Stryver’s mind to enter the Bank, 
and reveal to Mr. Lorry the brightness of the 
Soho horizon. So, he pushed open the door 
with the weak rattle in its throat, stumbled 
down the two steps, got past the two ancient 
cashiers, and shouldered himself into the musty 
back-closet where Mr. Lorry sat at great books 
ruled for figures, with perpendicular iron bars 
to his window, as if that were ruled for figures 
too, and everything under the clouds were a 
sum, 

“‘Halloa |” said) Mr. Stryver. “ How do you 
do? JI hope you are well !” 

It was Stryver’s grand peculiarity that he 
always seemed too big for any place, or space. 
He was so much too big for Tellson’s, that old 
clerks in distant corners looked up with looks 
of remonstrance, as though he squeezed them 
against the wall. The House itself, magnifi- 
cently reading the paper quite in the far-off per- 
spective, lowered displeased, as if the Stryver 
head had been butted into its responsible waist- 
Cot: 
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"Threcisereet, Mr. lorry satya Smal tone 


or the voice he would recommend under the 
circimeaices,.* Lhow dorvourde: Mra Sty ver 
Jlow do vou do, sir?” and shook hands. ‘There 
was a peculiarity im his manner of shaking 
hans, always-to- be seem ain any clerk-ab Vell: 
son's who shook hands with a customer when 
the ‘Elouse pervaded the air. Ite shook in a 
selfabnezating way, as one who shook for ‘Tell- 
gon; andoC oe, 

Can~ Lodo: anything for jou, blr. Stryver?” 
asked Mr. Lorry in his business character. 

Wilag nio. thank yous this 1S a jirivate. Visit 
tonyoursell: Mir. Lowy: T havercome for, ai pr 
We srord. 

“Oh, indeed !* said Mr. Lorry, bending down 
his car, while his eye strayed to the House afar off. 

bin, cone.” said Missirever, leaning jis 
arms confidentially on the desk ; whereupon, 
althoueh at was'a lame double one; there ap- 
peared, to be not half desk enough for him: “ I 


am going to make an offer of myself i in marriage 


to your agreeable httle friend Miss Manette, 
Minion. 
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“Oh dear me!” cried Mr. Lorry, rubbing 

his chin, and looking at his visitor dubiously. 

“Oh dear me; ‘sir 2° repeated Stryver,. raw: 
ing back. ‘ Oh dear you, sir? What may your 
meaning be, Mr. Lorry ?” 

“My meaning,” answered the man of busi- 
ness. “is. of course, friendly and appreciative, 
and that it does you the greatest credit, and— 
in short, my meaning is everything you could 
desire. But—really, you know, Mr. 
Mr. Lorry paused, and shook his head at him in 
the oddest manner, as if he were compelled 
against his will to add, internally, * You know 
there really is so much too much of you !” 

“Well!” said Stryver, slapping the desk with 
his contentious hand, opening his eyes wider, 

and taking a long breath, “af I understand you, 
Ale, Lorry, ein be hanged !” 

Mr. Lorry adjusted his little wig at both ears 

as a mcans towards that end, and bit the feather 





of a pen. 
*D—n it all, sir!” said Stryver, staring at 
him, oy) Wok eligible 2” 


Yes. Oh yes, youre eligible !” 
“If you say cligible, you are 


Shear es: 
said! Mr, Torry. 
eligible.” 

‘Am | not prosperous ?” asked Stryver, 

“Oh! if you come to prosperous, you are 
prosperous,” said Mr. Lorry. 

«And advancing 2” 

“If you come to advancing, you know,” said 
Mr. Lorry, delighted to be abale 10 make another 
admission, “nobody can doubt that.” 


WO? -CL 1S 








“abhen what on earth Is-your weaning, Sir 
Lorry 2?” demanded Stryver, perceptibly crest- 
fallen: 

ee 
asked AIr, Lorry. 

“etnaeht!? sant -Stiyver witha plump “of 
hts ist on the desk. 

een tha ke ay ouldat, ifal wasty ot! 

“Why?” said Stryver. “Now, I’ put you 
in a corner, ” forensically shaking : foreiinger at 
him. You are a man of business, and bound 
to: ‘have a..Teason... State, Jour teaso.. “Why 
wouldn’t you go 2” 

“gieerise, sald Mir bom. would’ G60 
on such an object without having some cause to 
believe that I should succeed.” 

“Dn met” ered Stryvet. “but this: Dents 
everything.” 

Aris orry glanced at the distant House, and 
glanced at the angry Stryver. 

“ Here’s a man of business-—a man of years— 
aman of experience—/” a Bank,” said Stryver ; 
“and having summed up three leading reasons 
for complete success, he says there’s no reason 
at all! Says it with Ins head on!” Mr. Stryver 
remarked upon the peculiarity as if it would 
have been infinitely less remarkable if he had 

said it with his head off. 

“ When I speak of success, I speak of success 
with the young lady; and when I speak of 
causes and reasons to make success probable, : 
speak of causes and reasons that will tell a 
such with the young lady. The young lady, ~~ 
good sir,” said Mr. Lorry, mildly tapping the 
Siryver arm, they ong lady. The young lady 
goes before all.” 

“Then you mean to tell me, Mr. Lorry,” said 
Stryver, squaring his elbows, “that it is your 
deliberate opinion that the young lady at present 
In question is a mincing Fool ?” 

‘NOt ‘exactly ‘so; T mean to tell you, Mr. 
Strywver,” sale Mire omy; reddening, *’that-1 


Were you going there now 2?” 





will hear no disrespectful word of that young 


lady from any lips; and that if I knew any man 
—which I hope | do not—whose taste was so 
coarse, and whose temper was so ov erbearing, 
that he could not restrain himself from speaking 
disrespectfully of that young lady at this desk, 
not even Tellson’s should prevent my giving him 
a piece of my mind.” 

‘The necessity of being angry in a suppressed 
tone had put Mr. Siryver s blood-vessels into a 
dangerous state when it was his turn to be angry ; 
Mr. Lorry’s veins, methodical as their courses 
could usually be, were in no better state now it 
was his turn. 


“That is what I mean to tell you, sir,” said 











Apo en: be 
about ity’ 

Mr. Stryver sucked the end of a ruler fora 
little while, and then stood hitting a tune out of 
his teeth with it, which probably gave him the 
toothache. He broke the awkward silence by 
saying : 

“This is something new to me, Mr. Lorry. 
You deliberately advise me not to go up to Soho 
and offer myself—vzyself, Stryver of the King’s 
Bench bare’ 

“Do. you 
Stignen? 

© Ves,, ldo,” 

“Very good. Then I-give it, and you have 
repeated it correctly.” 

© Andalk Iecanvsay-ot itis,” laughed. “Stryver 
with a vexed laugh, ‘that this—ha, ha !—beats 
everything past, present, and LOrcomne,” 

‘“ Now understand me,” pursued Mr. Lorry. 
* AS a ian Of business, Iam not justified in 
saying anything about this matter, for, as a man 
of business, I know nothing of it. But, as an 
old fellow, who has carried Miss Manette in his 
arms, who is the trusted friend of Miss Manette, 
and of her father too, and who has a great afiec- 
tion for them both, I have spoken. ‘The confi- 


Mop riye dete Alene no mistake 


ask me for omy advice, “Mr. 





dence is not of my seeking, recollect. Now, 
you think I may not be right ?” 
“Not 11” said Stover, whistling, © Tean't 


undertake to find third parties in common sense ; 
I can only find it for myself. I suppose sense 
in certain quarters ; you suppose mincing bread- 
and-butter nonsense. It’s new to me, but you 
are right, I dare say.” 
“What I suppose, Mr. 
characterise for myself. And understand me, 
ir,” said Mr. Lorry, quickly flushing again, “I 
will not—not even at Tell i ac- 
terised for me by any gentleman breathing.” 
“There ! 1 beg your pardon !” said Stryver. 
‘Granted. ‘Thank you. Well, My. Stryver, 
TI was about to say :—it might be painful to you 
to find yourself mistaken, it might be painful to 
Doctor Manette to have the task of being ex- 
plicit with you, it might be very painful to Miss 
Manette to have the task of being explicit with 
you. You know the terms upon which I have 
the honour and happiness to stand with the 
family. If you please, committing you in no 
Way, representing you in no way, i will under- 
take to correct my advice by the exercise of a 
little new observation and judgment expressly 
brought to bear upon it. If you should then be 
dissatisfied with it, you can but test its sound- 
ness for yourself; if, on the other hand, you 
should be satisfied with it, and it should be what 


Siryver, I claim ‘to 
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it now is, it may spare all sides what is best 
spared. What do you say?” 

“How long would you keep me in town ?” 

‘Ohl it issonlyauestion Of. a few hours. 
{ could go to Soho in the evening, and come to 
your chambers afterwards.” 

EDC cSay-yes,” Said olryvers:* laroiit oO 
np there now,-I am not-so hot upon it as-that 
comes tos Dsay yes, and! shall: expect: you-te 
look in to-night. Good morning.” 

Then Mr. Stryver turned and burst ont of the 
Bank, causing such a concussion of air on his 
passage through, that to stand up against it, 
bowing behind the two counters, required the 
utmost remaining strength of the two ancient 
clerks. Those venerable and feeble persons 
were always seen by the public in the act of 
bowing, and were popularly believed, when they 
had bowed a customer out, still to keep on 
bowing in the empty office until they bowed 
another customer in, 

The barrister was keen enough to divine 
that the banker would not have gone so far in 
his expression of opinion on any less solid 
ground than moral certainty. Unprepared as 
he was for the large pill he had to swallow, he 
sot it down. “And ow,” said. Mr.-Stryver, 
shaking his forensic forefinger at the Temple in 
general, when it was down, ‘“‘ my way out of this 
is, to put you all in the wrong.” 

It was a bit of the art of an Old Bailey tacti- 
cian, in which he found great relief. ‘You shall 
nct put me in the wrong, young lady,” said Mr. 
Siryver ; “Vl do that for you,” 

Accordingly, when Mr. Lorry called that night 
as late as ten o'clock, Mr. Stryver, among a quan- 
tity of books and papers littered out for the pur- 
pose, seemed to have nothing less on his nund 
than the subject of the morning. He even showed 
surprise when he saw Mr. Lorry, and was alto- 
gether in an absent and preoccupied state. 

“Well!” said that good-natured emissary, after 
a full half-hour of bootless attempts to bring him 
round to the question, “ I have been to Soho.” 

“le tooo” fepeated “Nie “peryver coldly, 
‘Oh tobe sure? WWhatanid thinking of?” 

* And I have no doubt,” said Mr. Lorry, “that 
I was right in the conversation we had. My 
opinion is confirmed, and I reiterate my advice.” 

 Dvassure you,” retumed: MrStryyver im, the 
friendliest way, “ that I am sorry for it on your 
account, and sorry for it on the poor father’s 
account. J] know this must always be a sore 
subject with the family; let us say no more 
about it.” 

“TY don’t understand you,” 


said Mr. Lorry. 
Llane say not,” 


rejoined Stryver, nodding 
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his head in a smoothing and final way; 
Inatter. no matter.” 

“nt itdees matter. Ilrornry areed, 

“eyo, it-cd@esn ts i assire. vote i doesn't 
Ifaving supposed that there was sense where 
there is no sense, and a laudable ambition where 
there is not a laudable ambition, I am well out 
of my mistake, and no harm is done. Young 
women have committed similar follies often be- 
foréand -have: repented. them i. poverty and 
obseurity often before. In an unselfish aspect, 
I am sorry that the thing is dropped, because it 
would have been a bad thing for me in a worldly 
point of view ; in a selfish aspect, I aim glad that 
the thing has dropped, because it would have been 
a bad thing for me in a worldly point of view— 
it is hardly necessary to say 1 could have gained 
nothing by it. There is no harm at all done. I 
have not proposed to the young lady, and, be- 
tween ourselves, I am by no means certain, on 
reflection, that 1 ever should have committed 
myself to that extent. Mr. Lorry, you cannot 
control the mincing vanities and giddinesses of 
empty-headed girls; you must not expect to do 
it, or you will always be disappointed. Now, 
pray say no more about: it. 1 tell you; lreeret 
it: on account. of-others; but: L any satished: on 
my own account. And I am really very much 
obliged to you for allowing me to sound you, 
and for giving me your advice; you know the 
young lady better than I do; you were right, it 
never would have done.” 

Mr. Lorry was so taken aback, that he looked 
quite stupidly at Mr. Stryver shouldering him 
towards the door, with an appearance of shower- 
ing generosity, forbearance, and good-will on his 
erring head. ‘‘ Make the best of it, my dear sir,” 
said Stryver; “say no more about it; thank 
you again for allowing me to sound you; good 
might 1” 

Mag. Lorry was: outa the night, belore- he 
knew where he was. Mr. Stryver was lying back 
on his sofa, winking at his ceiling. 
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CHAPTER SEL, 


THE FELLOW OF NO DELICACY. 


}’ Sydney Carton ever shone anywhere, he 

certainly never shone in the house of Doctor 
Manette. He had been there often, during a 
whole year, and had always been the same 
moody and morose lounger there. When he 
cared to talk, he talked well; but, the cioud of 
caring for nothing, which overshadowed him 
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with: sich a fatal darkness, was wer varely 
pierced by the hght within him. 

And yet he did care something for the streets 
that environed that house, and for the senseless 
stones that made their pavements. Many a night 
he vaguely and unhappily wandered there, when 
wine had brought no transitory gladness to him ; 
many a dreary daybreak revealed his. solitary 
figure lingering there, and still lingering there 
when the first beams of the sun brought into 
strong relief, removed beauties of architecture 
in spires of churches and lofty buildings, as per- 
haps the quiet time brought some sense of better 
things, else forgotten and unattainable, into his 
mind. Of late, the neglected bed in the Temple 
court had known him more scantily than ever ; 
and often when he had thrown himself upon it 
no longer than a few minutes, he had got up 
again, and haunted that neighbourhood. 

On a day in August, when Mr. Stryver (after 
notifying to his jackal that “he had thought 
better of that marrying matter”) had carried his 
delicacy into Devonshire, and when the sight 
and scent of flowers in the City streets had some 
waifs of goodness in them for the worst, of health 
for the sicklest, and of youth for the oldest, 
Sydney’s feet still trod those stones. From being 
irresolute and purposeless, his feet became ani- 
mated by an intention, and, in the working out 
of that intention, they took him to the Doctor's 
door. 

He was shown up-stairs, and found Lucie at 
her work, alone. She had never been quite at 
her ease with him, and received him with some 
little embarrassment as he seated himself near 
her table. But, looking up at his face in the 
interchange of the first few commonplaces, she 
observed a change in it. 

“T fear you are not well, Mr. Carton !” 

“No, But the life I lead, Miss Manette, 1s 
not conducive to health. What is to be expected 
of, or by, such profligates ?” 

‘Is it not—forgive me; I have begun the 
question on my lips—a pity to live no better 
Iie? 

“God knows it is a shame !” 

“Then why not change it?” 

Looking gently at him again, she was  sur- 
prised and saddened to see that there were 
tears in his eyes. ‘There were tears in his voice 
too, as he answered : 

“It is too late for that. I shall never be 
better than I am. 1 shall sink lower, and be 
worse.” 

He leaned an elbow on her table, and covered 
his eyes with his hand. The table trembled in 
the silence that followed. 
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She had never scen him softened, and was 
much distressed. Ile knew her to be so without 
looking at her, and said: 

“ Pray forgive me, Miss Manette. I break 
down before the knowledge of what I want to 
say to you. Will you hear me ?” 

“Tf it will do you any good. Mr. Carton, if 
it would make you happier, it would make me 
wery-glad 

“God bless you for your sweet compassion !” 

He unshaded his face after a little while, and 
spoke steadily. 

“Don’t be afraid to hear me. 
from anything I say. I am lke one who died 
young. All my life might have been.” 

“No, Mr. Carton. JI am sure that the best 
part of it might still be; I am sure that you 
might be much, much worthier of yourself.” 

“Say of you, Miss Manette, and although I 
know better—although in the mystery of my 
own wretched heart I know better—I shall 
never forget it !” 

She was pale and trembling. He came to her 
relief with a fixed despair of himself which made 
the interview unlike any other that could have 
been holden. 

“ Tf it had been possible, Miss Manette, that 
you could have returned the love of the man 
you see before you—self-flung-away, wasted, 
drunken, poor creature of misuse as you know 
him to be—he would have been conscious this 
day and hour, in spite of his happiness, that he 
would bring you to misery, bring you to sorrow 
and repentance, blight you, disgrace you, pull 
you down with him. I know very well that you 
can have no tenderness for me ; I ask for none; 
I am even thankful that it cannot be.” 

“Without it, can I not save you, Mr. Carton ? 
Can I not recall you—forgive me again !—to a 
better course? Can I in no way repay your 
confidence? J know this is a confidence,” she 
modestly said after a little hesitation, and in 
earnest tears, ‘“‘I know you would say this to no 
one else. Can I turn it to no good account for 
yourself, Mr. Carton ?” 

He shook his head. 

“To none. No, Miss Manette, to none. If 
you will hear me through a very little more, all 
you can ever do for me is done. I wish you to 
know that you have been the last dream of my 
soul. In my degradation, I have not been so 
degraded but that the sight of you with your 
father, and of this home made such a home by 
you, has stirred old shadows that I thought had 
died out of me. Since I knew you I have been 
troubled by a remorse that I thought would 
never reproach me again, and have heard whis- 


Don’t shrink 
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pers from old voices impelling me upward, that 
{ thought were silent for ever. I have had un- 
formed ideas of striving afresh, beginning anew, 
shaking off sloth and sensuality, and fighting out 
the abandened fight. A dream, all a dream, that 
ends in nothing, and leaves the sleeper where 
he lay down, but I wish you to know that you 
inspired it.” 

“Will nothing of it remain ? Oh, Mr. Carton, 
think again! ‘Try again !” 

““No,. Miss: Manette: all through it, 1 have 
known myself to be quite undeserving. And yet 
I have had the weakness, and have still the 
weakness, to wish you to know with what a 
sudden mastery you kindled me, heap of ashes 
that I am, into fire—a fire, however, inseparable 
in its nature from myself, quickening nothing, 
lighting nothing, doing no service, idly burning 
away.” 

“Since it is my misfortune, Mr. Carton, to 
have made yon more unhappy than you were 
before you knew me & 

‘“¢ Don’t say that, Miss Manette, for you would 
have reclaimed me, if anything could. You will 
not be the cause of my becoming worse.” 

«Since the state of your mind that you de- 
scribe is, at all events, attributable to some in- 
fluence of mine—this is what I mean, if I can 
make it plain—can I use no influence to serve 
you? Have I no power for good, with you, 
atall?’ 

“The utmost good that I am capable of now, 
Miss Manette, I have come here to realise. Let 
me carry through the rest of my misdirected life 
the remembrance that I opened my heart to 
you, last of all the world; and that there was 
something left in me at this time which you 
could deplore and pity.” 

“Which I entreated you to believe, again and 
again, most fervently, with all my heart, was 
capable of better things, Mr. Carton !” 

““Entreat me to believe it no more, Miss 
Manette. I have proved myself, and I know 
better. I distress you; I draw fast to an end. 
Will you let me believe, when I recall this day, 
that the last confidence of my life was reposed 
in your pure and innocent breast, and that it 
lies there alone, and will be shared by no one?” 

‘Tf that will be a consolation to you, yes.” 

“Not even by the dearest one ever to be 
known to you?” 

‘Mr. Carton,” she answered after an agitated 
pause, “the secret is yours, not mine; and I 
promise to respect it.” 

“Thank you. And again, God bless you.” 

He put her hand to his lips, and moved to- 
wards the door. 
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Paljeee UIT er AO apprehension, Miss Mrnene. 
of my ever resuming this conversation by so 
much as a passing w ord. Toyillayever referto at 
aeain. If ] were-dead, that-could not be: strer 
than it is henceforth. In the hour of my death, 
I shall hold sacred the one good remembrance 
—and shall thank and bless you for it—that my 
last avowal of myself was made to you, and that 
my name, and faults, and miseries were gently 
carricd in your heart. May it otherwise be hght 
and happy !” 

ide wasso. unlike what he had -ever shown 
himself to be, and it was so sad to think how 
much he had thrown away, and how much he 
every day kept down and perverted, that Lucie 
Manette wept mournfully for him as he stood 
looking back at her. 

** Be comforted !” he said; “ I am not worth 
such feeling, Miss Manette. An hour or two 
hence; ancl “the low companions and low hele 
that I scorn, but yield to, will render me less 
worth such “tears<as thosethan: any qreteh who 
creeps along the streets. Be comforted’! But, 
within myself, I shall always be, towards you, 
what I am now, though outwardly I shall be 
what you have heretofore seen me. The last 
supplication but one I make to you js, that you 
will believe this of me.” 

“baville Mir Carton,” 

“My last supplication of all is this; and with 
i Twill reheveou-ora visitorsvth whom] swell 
know you have nothing in unison, and between 
vhom and you there 1s an impassable space. Ii 
is useless to say it, 1 know, but it rises out of 
my soul. For you, anh forans<dear toro.) 
would do anything. If my career were of that 
Letter kind that there was any opportunity or 


capacity: of srenifice ant, 1 svould -embrace-any 


sacrifice for you and for those dear to you. Try 
to hold me in your mind, at some quiet times, 
as ardent and sincere in this one thing. The 
time will come, the time will not be long in 
coming, when new ties will be formed about you 

ties that will bind you yet more tenderly and 
strongly to the home you so adorn—the dearest 
tics that will ever grace and gladden you. Oh, 
Miss Manette, when the little picture of a happy 
father's face looks up in yours, when you see 
your own bright beauty springing up anew at 
\ourieet: think now and then that there is a man 
who would give his life to keep a life you love 


_ beside you !” 
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Ile said “ Farewell ! 
you !” and left her. 


said “ A last God bless 
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THE HONEST TRADESMAN. 
ie wae * 
i the eyes of Mr. Jeremiah Cruncher, 
ve ssitting on his stoolin Wleet Street 


h . ° 
with his grisly urchin beside him, a 


: 
i fl 


A | a - 
(Qt bf vast number and variety of objects 
(23 oN In movement were every day pre- 
=): sented. Who could sit upon any- 


a thing’ an. Fleet Street durmg adhe busy 
=. hoursot the day, and-not lexdazed:and 
deafened by two immense processions, one ever 
tending westward with the sun, the other ever 
tending eastward from the sun, both ever tend- 
Ing to “the plains beyond the range of red and 
purple where the sun goes down ? 

With his straw in his mouth, Mr. Cruncher 
sat watching the two streams; like-the heathen 
rustic who has for several centunes been on duty 
watching one stream—saving that Jerry had no 
expectation of their ever running dry. Nor 
would it have been an expectation of a hopeful 
kind, since a small part of his income was de- 
rived from the pilotage of timid women (mostly 
of a full habit and past the middle term of life) 
from Tellson’s side of the tides to the opposite 
shore. Brief as such companionship was in 
every separate instance, Mr. Cranelicr “never 
failed to become so interested in the lady as to 
express a strong desire to have the honour of 
drinking: her-very ood health. vil at owas 
from the gifts bestowed upon him towards the 
execution of this benevolent purpose that he 
recruited his finances, as just now observed. 

Time was when a poet sat upon a stool in a 
public place, and mused in the sight of men. 
Als iGrimeher,. Sitting ohew- stool ama. pubhe 
place, but not being a poet, mused as little as 
possible, and looked about him. 

It fell out that he was thus engaged in a sca- 
son when crowds were few, and belated women 
few, and when his affairs in general were so un- 
prosperous as to awaken a strong suspicion in 
his breast that Mrs. Cruncher must have been 
“ilopping” In some pointed manner, when an 
unusual concourse, pouring down Fleet olteet., 
westward, attracted his attention. Looking that 
way, Mr. Cruncher made out that some kind of 
funeral was coming along, and that there was 
popular objection to this funeral, which engen- 
dered uproar. 

* Young Jerry ,s 
his offspring, “it’s a buryin’. 

‘“Hooroar, father!” cred) \ oune Jerry. 

The young gentleman uttered this exultant 
sound with mysterious significance. ‘The elder 


said Mr. Cruncher, turning to 


Tea. 
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gentleman took the ery so ill, fel i Rien 
his opportunity, and smote the young gentleman 
on the ear. 
“What d’ye mean? What are you hooroar- 
ing at? What do you want to conwey to your 
own father, you young Rip? This boy is getting 
too many for we/” said Mr. Cruncher, survey- 
ing him. “ Him and his hooroars! Don’t let 
me hear no more of you, or you shall feel some 
more of me. D’ye hear?” 
“7 ayari’t doing no“ harm,” 
tested, rubbing his cheek. 
ee Drop it, then,” sacliMr. “Cruneher;* bayon't 
have none of your no harms. Get atop of that 
there seat, and look at the crowd.” 
His son obeyed, and the crowd approached ; 
they were bawling and hissing round a dingy 
hearse and dingy mourning ‘coach, in which 
mourning coach there was “only one mourner, 
dressed in the dingy trappings that were con- 
sidered essential to the dignity of the position. 
The position appeared by no means to please 
him, however, with an increasing rabble sur- 
rounding the coach, deriding “him, making 
erimaces at him, and incessantly groaning and 
calling out: “Yah! Spies! Tst! Yaha! Spies!” 
with many compliments too numerous and 
forcible to repeat. 

* Funerals had at all times a remarkable attrac- 
tion for Mr. Cruncher ; he always pricked up his 
senses, and became excited, when a funeral 
passed Tellson’s. Naturally, therefore, a funeral 
with this uncommon attendance excited him 
greatly, and he asked of the first man who ran 
against him : 
“What is it, brother ? 
“7 don’t know,” 
Vala st kspiess 
He asked another man. ‘ Who is it?” 
“ 7 don’t know,” returned the man: clapping 
his hands to his mouth nevertheless, and voci- 
ferating, in a surprising heat and with the greatest 
ardour, “Spies! Waha! Tst, tst! Spi-ies !” 
At length, a person better informed on the 
merits of the case tumbled against him, and from 
this person he learned that the funeral was the 
funeral of one Roger Cly. 
‘Wis Fle-atspy) asked Nite Cnrincher, 
“Old Bailey spy,” returned his informant. 
“ Yaha! Tst! Yah! Old Bailey Spi-i-ies !” 
‘Why to besure !” exclanned jerry, recalling 
the Trial at which he had assisted. “‘ I’ve seen 
him. Dead, 1s he ?” 
‘“‘ Dead as mutton,” returned the other, “and 
can’t be too dead. Have ’em out, there! Spies! 
Pull em-6ut, there! <Spres |” 
The idea was so acceptable in the prevalent 


Young Jerry pro- 


What's it about?” 
said) the amani ~* Spies’! 
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abgames of any ace Mat the crowd caught it up 
with cagerness, and loudly repeating the sug- 
eéstion to have ‘tem out, and to pull ‘em out, 
mobbed the two vehicles so closely that they 
came to a stop. On the crowd’s opening the 
coach doors, the one mourner scuffled out of 
himself, and was in their hands for a moment ; 
but he was so alert, and made such good use of 
his time, that in another moment he was scour- 
ing away up a by-street, after shedding his cloak, 
hat, long hat-band, white pocket-handkerchief, 
and other symbolical tears. 

‘These the people tore to pieces, and scattered 
far and wide with great enjoyment, while the 
tradesmen hurriedly shut up their shops; for a 
crowd in those times stopped at nothing, and 
was a monster much dreaded. They had already 
cot the length of opening the hearse to take the 
coffin out, when some brighter genius proposed, 
instead, its being escorted to its destination 
amidst general rejoicing. Practical suggestions 
being much needed, this suggestion, too, was 
received with acclamation, and the coach was 
immediately filled with eight inside and a dozen 
out, while as many people got on the roof of the 
hearse as could by any exercise of ingenuity 
stick upon it. Among the first of these volun- 
teers was Jerry Cruncher himself, who modestly 
concealed his spiky head from the observation 
of Tellson’s, in the further corner of the mourn- 
ing coach. : 

The officiating undertakers made some _ pro- 
test against these changes in the ceremonies ; 
but, the river being alarmingly near, and several 
voices remarking on the efficacy of cold immer- 
sion in bringing refractory members of the pro- 
fession to reason, the protest was faint and 
brief. The remodelled procession started, with 
a chimney-sweep driving the hearse—advised by 
the regular driver, who was perched beside him, 
under close inspection, for the purpose—and 
with a pieman, also attended by his cabinet 
minister, driving the mourning coach. A bear- 
leader, a popular street character of the time, 
was impressed as an additional ornament, before 
the cavalcade had gone far down the Strand ; 
and his bear, who was black and very mangy, 
gave quite an Undertaking air to that part of the 
procession in which he walked. 

Thus, with beer-drinking, pipe-smoking, sons- 
roaring, and infinite caricaturing of woe, the 
disorderly procession went its way, recruiting at 
every step, and all the shops shutting up before 
it. Its destination was the old church of St. 
Pancras, far off in the fields. It got there in 
Course of time ; insisted on pouring into the 
burial-ground ; finally, accomplished the inter- 
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ment of the deceased Roger Ciy in its own way, 
and highly to its own satisfaction, 

The dead man disposed of, and the crowd being 
under the necessity of providing some other 
entertainment for itself, another brighter genius 
(or perhaps the same) conceived the humour of 
impeaching casual passers-by as Old Bailey 
spies, and wreaking vengeance on them. Chase 
was given to some scores of inoffensive persons 
who had never been near the Old Bailey in 





their lives, in the realisation of this fancy, and 
they were roughly hustled and maltreated. The 
transition to the sport of window-breaking, and 
thence to the plundering ot pubhe-houses, was 
ensy and aiatural,.-g\t-last, aiter=sexeral, hours: 
when sundry summer-houses had been pulled 
down, and some area railings had been torn up, 
to arm the more belligerent spirits, a rumour got 
about that the Guards were coming. Before 
this rumour the crowd gradually melted away, 


‘““THINK NOW AND THEN THAT THERE JS A MAN WHO WOULD GIVE HIS LIFE TO KEEP A LIFE YOU LOVE 
BESIDE vou!” 


and perhaps the Guards came, and perhaps they 
never came, and this was the usual progress of 
a TmiOlie 

Mr. Cruncher did not assist at the closing 
sports, but had remained behind in the church- 
yard, to confer and condole with the under- 


takers, ‘The place had a soothing influence on 
him. We procured a pipe from a neighbouring 


public-house, and smoked it, looking in at the 
railings, and maturely considering the spot. 
Oe ee aie 2 17) 
“Jerry,” said Mr. Crancher, apostrophizing 


himself in his usual way, “you see that there 
Cly thateday, and “you: S¢e with your own eyes 
that he was a young ’un and a straight-made 
ais 

Having smoked his pipe out, and rummated 
a little longer, he turned himself about, that he 
might appear, before the hour of closing, on his 
station at Tecllson’s. Whether his meditations 
on mortality had touched his liver, or whether 
his general health had been previously at all 
amiss, or whether he desired to show a little 




















attention to in eminent man, is not so much to 
the purpose as that he made a short call upon 
his medical adviser—a clistinguished surgeon— 
on his way back. 

Young Jerry relieved his father with dutiful 
interest, and reported No job in his absence. 
The Bank closed, the ancient clerks came out, 
the usual watch was set, and Mr. Cruncher and 
his son went home to tea. 

“Now, I tell you where it is!” said Mr. 
Cruncher to his wife, on entering. “If, as a 
honest tradesman, my wenturs goes wrong to- 
night, I shall make sure that you’ve been pray- 
ing again me, and [ shall work you for it just 
the same as if I seen you do it.” 

The dejected Mrs. Cruncher shook her head. 

“Why, you’re at it afore my face!” said Mr. 
Cruncher, with signs of angry apprehension. 

“ T am saying nothing.” 

“Well, then, don’t meditate nothing. You 
night as well flop as meditate. You may as 
well go again me one way as another. Drop it 
altogether.” 

. ‘Yes, Jerry.” 

“Ves, Jerry,” repeated Mr. Cruncher, sitting 
down to: tea: ‘Anil It-zeyes, Jerry. That's 
about it. You may say yes, Jerry.” 

Mr. Cruncher had no particular meaning in 
these sulky corroborations, but made use of 
them, as people not unfrequently do, to express 
general ironical dissatisfaction. 

“ You and your yes, Jerry,” said Mr. Cruncher, 
taking a bite out of his bread-and-butter, and 
seeming to help it down with a large invisible 
oyster out of his saucer, “ Ah! I think so. I 
believe you.” 

“Vou are going out to-night?” asked his 
decent wife when he took another bite. 

oy ess oats 

“May I go with you, father?” asked his son 
briskly. 

“No, you mayn’t. I am agoing—as your 
mother knows—a fishing. That's where I am 
going to. Going a fishing. 

‘Your fishing-rod gets rayther rusty ; don’t it, 
father?” 

*¢ Never you mind.” 

“Shall you bring any fish home, father ?” 

“Tf I don’t, you'll have short commons to- 
morrow,” returned that gentleman, shaking his 
heads thats questions enough for you ; I 
ain't a-going out till you’ve been long abed’’ 

He devoted himself, during the remainder of 
the evening, to keeping a most vigilant watch on 
Mrs. Cruncher, and sullenly holding her in con- 
versation, that she might be prevented from 
meditating any petitions to his disadvantage. 
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With this view, he urged his son to hold her in 
conversation also, and led the unfortunate woman 
a hard life by dwelling on any causes of complaint 
he could bring against her, rather than he would 
leave her fora moment to her own reflections. 
The devoutest person could have rendered no 
greater homage to the efficacy of an honest 
prayer than he did in this distrust of his wife. 
It was as if a professed unbeliever in ghosts 
should be frightened by a ghost story. 

“ And mind you!” said Mr. Cruncher. ‘‘ No 
games to-morrow! If I,as a honest tradesman, 
succeed in providing a jinte of meat or two, none 
of your not touching of it, and sticking to bread. 
If I, as a honest tradesman, am able to provide 
a little beer, none of your declaring on water. 
When you go to Rome, do as Rome does. Rome 
will be a ugly customer to you, if you don’t. 
/’m your Rome, you know.’ 

Then he began grumbling again : 

“With your flying into the face of your own 
wittles and drink ! I don’t know how scarce you 
mayn’t make the wittles and drink here by your 
flopping tricks and your unfeeling conduct. 
Look at your boy : he zs yourn, ain’t Phe 3 eo ke's 
as thin as a lath. Do you call yourself a mother, 
and not know that a mother’s first duty 1s to 
blow her boy out ?” 

This touched Young Jerry on a tender place ; 
who adjured his mother to perform her first duty, 
and, whatever else she did or neglected, above 
all things to lay especial stress on the discharge 
of that maternal function so affectingly and deli- 
cately indicated by his other parent. 

Thus the evening wore away with the Cruncher 
family, until Young Jerry was ordered to bed, 
and his mother, laid under similar  injunc- 
tions, obeyed them. Mr. Cruncher beguiled 
the earlier watches of the night with solitary 
pipes, and did not start upon his excursion until 
nearly one o'clock. Towards that small and 
ghostly hour, he rose up from his chair, took a 
key out of his pocket, opened a locked cupboard, 
and brought forth a sack, a crowbar of convenient 
size, a rope and chain, ‘and other fishing-tackle 
of that nature. Disposing these articles about 
him in skilful manner, he bestowed a parting 
defiance on Mrs. Cruncher, extinguished the 
hight, and went out. 

Young Jerry, who had only made a feint of 
undressing when he went to bed, was not long 
after his father. Under cover of the darkness 
he followed out of the room, followed down the 
stairs, followed down the court, followed out into 
the streets. He was in no uneasiness concerning 
his getting into the house again, for it was full 
of lodgers, and the door stood ajar all night. 

Ens 
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Impelled by a laudable ambition to study the 
art and mystery of his father’s honest. calling, 
Young Jerry, keeping as close to house-fronts, 
walls. and doorways as his eyes were close to one 
another, held his honoured parent in view. The 
honoured parent, steering Northward, had not 
gone far, when he was joined by another dis- 
ciple of Izaak Walton, and the two trudged on 
together. 

Within half an hour from the first starting, 
they were beyond the winking lamps, and the 
more than winking watchmen, and. sere. out 
upon a lonely roail. Another fisherman was 
picked up here—and that so silently, that if 
Young Jerry had been superstitious, he might 
have supposed the second follower of the gentle 
craft to have, all of a sudden, split himself into 
two. 

The three went on, and Young Jerry went on, 
until the three stopped under a ‘bank ov erhang- 
ing the road. Upon the top of the bank was a 
low brick wall surmounted by an iron railing. 
In the shadow of bank and w all, the three turned 
out of the road, and up a blind lane, of which 
the wall—there, risen to some eight or ten feet 
high—formed one side. Crouching down in a 
corner, peeping up the lane, the next object that 
Young Jerry saw was the foun of his honoured 
parent, pretty well defined against a watery and 
clouded moon, nimbly scaling dn ironmcate... He 
was soon over, and then the second fisherman 
got over, and then the third. ‘They all dropped 
softly on the ground within the gate, and lay 
there a little—listening, perhaps. ‘Then, they 
moved away on their hands and knees. 

It was now Young Jerry’s turn to approach 
the gate: which he did, holding his breath, 
Crouching down again in a corner there, and 
looking in, he made out the three fishermen 
creeping through some rank grass ; and all the 
gravestones in the churchyard—it was a large 
churchyard that they were in—looking on like 
ghosts in white, while the church tower itself 
Jooked on like the ghost of a monstrous giant. 
They did not creep far before they stopped and 
stood upright. And then they began to fish. 

They fished with a spade, at first. Presently 
the honoured parent appeared to be adjusting 
some instrument like a great corkscrew. What- 
cver,tools they worked with, they worked hard, 
until the awful striking of the church clock so 
terrified Young Jerry, that he made off, with lus 
hair as stiff as “his father’s, 

But, his long-cherished desire to know more 
about these matters not only stopped him in his 
running away, but lured him back acai, “hey 
Were still fishing persev eringly, w hen he peeped 
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in at the gate for the second time: but. now 
they seemed to have got a bite. ‘There was a 
screwing and comp laining sound down below, 
and their bent figures were strained, as if by a 
weight, By slow degrees the welght broke away 
the earth upon’ it ‘and came to the surface. 
Young Jerry very well knew what it would be; 
but, when he saw it. and saw his honoured 
parent about to wrench it open, he was so 
frightened, being new to the sight, that he made 
olf again, and never stopped until he had run a 
nule or more. 

Ife would not have stopped then for anything 
less: necessary than breath, beng a spectral 
sort of race that he ran. and one highly desirable 
to get to the end of. He had a strong idea that 
the coffin he had seen was running after him; 
and, pictured as hopping on behind him, bolt 
upright upon its narrow end, always on the point 
of overtaking him and hopping on at his side— 
perhaps taking his arm—it was a pursuer to shun. 
It was an inconsistent and ubiquitous fiend, too, 
for, while it was making the whole night behind 
him dreadful, he darted out into the roadway to 
avoid dark alleys, fearful of its coming hopping 
out of them like a dropsical boy’s -Kite without 
tail and wings. It hid in doorways, too, rubbing 
its horrible shoulders against doors, and drawing 
theni up: to: its: ears. as af i were tanghing: It 
got mto shadows on the road, and lay cunningly 
on its back to trip bim up. All this time it was 
incessantly hopping on behind and gaining on 
him, so that when the boy got to his own door 
he had reason for being half dead. And even 
then it would not Ieave him, but followed him 
up-stairs with a bump on every stair, scrambled 
into bed with him, and bumped down, dead and 
heavy. on his breast when he fell asleep. 

from his oppressed slumber, Young Jerry in 
his closet was awakened after daybreak, and 
before sunrise, by the presence of his father in 
the family room. Something had gone wrong 
with him ; at least, so Young Jerry inferred from 
the circumstance of his holding Mrs. Cruncher 
by the ears, and knocking the back of her head 
against the headboard of the bed, 

‘I told you I would,” said Mr. Cruncher, “and 
Edad,” 

erry, Terry, berry)? his wife iniplored. 

“Vou oppose yourself to the profit of the 
business,” said Jerry, “and me and my partners 
suffer. You was to honour and obey ; why the 
devil don’t you ?” 

“TH try to be a good wife, Jerry,” the poor 
woman protested with tears. 

“Is it being a good wife to oppose your 
husband's business? Is it honouring your hus- 
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band to dishonour his business? Is it obeying 
your husband to disobey him on the wital subject 
of his business ?” 

You hadn't taken to the dreadful business 
then. Tera. 

“Tt’s enongh for you,” retorted Mr. Cruncher, 
“to be the wife of a honest tradesman, and not 
to occupy your female mind with calculations 
when he took to his trade, or when he didn’t. 
A honouring and obeying wife would let his 
trade alone altogether. Call yourself a religious 
woman! If you are a religious woman, give me 
a irreligious one! You have no more nat’ral 
sense of duty than the bed of this here Thames 
river has of a pile, and similarly it must be 
knocked into you.” 

The altercation was conducted in a low tone 
of voice, and terminated in the honest trades- 
man’s kicking off his clay-soiled boots, and lying 
down at his length on the floor. After taking a 
timid peep at him lying on his back, with his 
rusty hands under his head for a pillow, his son 
lay down too, and fell asleep again. 

There was no fish for breakfast, and not much 
ofanything else. Mr. Cruncher was out of spirits, 
and out of temper, and kept an iron pot-hd by 
him as a projectile for the correction of Mrs. 
Cruncher, in case he should observe any symp- 
toms of her saying Grace. He was brushed and 
washed at the usual hour, and set off with his 
son to pursue his ostensible calling. 

Young Jerry, walking with the stool under his 
arm at his father’s side along sunny and crowded 
Fleet Street, was a. very different Young Jerry 
fron. him of the previous night, running home 
through darkness and solitude from his grim 
pursuer. His cunning was fresh with the day, 
and lis qualms were gone with the night—in 
which particulars it is not improbable that he 
had compeers in Fleet Street and the City of 

‘London that fine morning. 

“Father,” said Young Jerry as they walked 
along: taking care to keep at arm’s length, and 
to have the stool well between them: “ what’s a 
Resurrection Man ?” 

Mr. Cruncher came to a stop on the pavement 
before he answered, ‘‘ How should I know ?” 

“T thought you knowed everything, father,” 
said the artless boy. 

“Tem! Well,” returned Mr. Cruncher, going 
on again, and lifting off his hat to give his spikes 
free play, * he's’a tradesnian:” 

“What's his goods, father?” asked the brisk 
Young Jerry. 

“Tis goods,” said Mr. Cruncher, after turning 
it over in his mind, “is a branch of Scientific 
goods,” 
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‘Persons bodies, ain't it, father? asked the 
lively boy. 

“T believe it is something of that sort,” said 
ire-Cruncher, 

“Oh, father, I should so like to be a Resur- 
rection Man when I am quite growed up!” 

Mr. Cruncher was soothed, but shook his 
head ina dubious and moral way. * It depends 
upon how you dewelop your talents. Le careful 
to dewelop your talents, and never to say no 
more than you can help to nobody, and there’s 
no telling at the present time what you may not 
come to be fit tor.” a\s--Yonte~ Jermy; thus 
encouraged, went on a few yards in advance, to 
plant the stool in the shadow of the Bar, Mr, 
Cruncher added to himself: *‘ Jerry, you honest 
tradesman, there’s hopes wot that boy will yet be 
a blessing to you, and a recompense to you ior 
his mother !” 





CHAPTER: XV, 


KNITTING. 


HERE had been earlier drinking than 
~ usual in the wine-shop of Monsieur 
Defarge. As early as six o'clock in 
the morning, sallow faces peeping 
through its barred windows had de- 
we ecried other faces within, bending over 
ey measures of wine. Monsieur Deiarge sold 
rv? a very thin wine at the best of times, but 
it would seem to have been an unusually thin 
wine that he sold at this time. A sour wine, 
moreover, or a souring, for its influence on the 
mood of those who drank it was to make them 
gloomy. No vivacious Bacchanalian flame leaped 
out of the pressed grape of Monsieur Defarge : 
but,a smouldering fire, that burnt in the dark, lay 
hidden in the dregs of it. 

This had been the third morning in succession 
on which there had been early drinking at the 
wine-shop of Monsieur Defarge. It had begun 
on Monday, and here was Wednesday come. 
There had been more of early brooding than 
drinking; for, many men had listened and 
whispered and slunk about there from the time 
of the opening of the door, who could not have 
laid a piece of money on the counter to save their 
souls. These were to the full as interested in 
the place, however, as if they could have com- 
manded whole barrels of wine ; and they glided 
from seat to seat, and from corner to corner, 
swallowing talk, in lieu of drink, with greedy 
looks. 

Notwithstanding an unusual flow of company, 
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the master of the wine-shop was not visible. He 
was not missed ; for, nobody who crossed the 
threshold looked for him, nobody asked for him, 
nobody wondered to see only Madame Defarge 
in her seat, presiding over the distribution of 
wine, with a bow! of battered small coins before 
her, as much defaced and beaten out of their 
original impress as the small coinage of humanity 
trom whose ragged pockets they had come. 

A suspended interest and a prevalent absence 
of mind were, perhaps, observed by the spies 
who looked in at the wine-shop, as they looked 
in at every place, high and low, from the king's 
palace to the criminal’s gaol. Games at cards 
languished, players at dominoes musingly built 
towers with them, drinkers drew figures on the 
tables with spilt drops of wine, Madame Defarge 
herself picked out the pattern on her sleeve with 
her toothpick, and saw and heard something 
inaudible and invisible a long way off. 

Thus, Saint Antoine in this vinous feature of 
his, until mid-day. It was high noontide, when 
two dusty men passed through his streets and 
under his swinging lamps: of whom, one was 
Monsieur Defarge: the other, a mender of roads 
ina blue cap. All adust and athirst, the two 
entered the wine-shop. Their arrival had lighted 
a kind of fire in the breast of Saint Antoine, fast 
spreading as they came along, which stirred and 
flickered in flames of faces at most doors and 
windows. Yet, no one had followed them, and 
no man spoke when they entered the wine-shop, 
though the eyes of every man there were turned 
upon them. 

“ Good day, gentlemen !” 
frac: 

It may have been a signal for loosening tlre 
general tongue. It elicited an answering chorus 
Ok. Good-daye!? ; 

“It is bad weather, gentlemen,” said Defarge, 
shaking his head. 

Upon which every man looked at his neigh- 
bour, and then all cast down their eyes and sat 
silent. Except one man, who got up and went 
out. 

“My wife,” said Defarge aloud, addressing 
Madame Defarge, “1 have travelled certain 
leagues with this good mender of reads, called 
Jacques. I met him—by accident—a day and 
a half’s journey out of Paris. He is a good 
child, this mender of roads, called Jacques. 
Give him to drink, my wife!” 

-\ second man got up and went out. Madame 
Defarge set wine before the mender of roads 
called Jacques, who doffed his blue cap to the 
coimpany, and drank. In the breast of his 
blouse he carried some coarse dark bread? he 


said Monsieur De- 
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ate of this between-whiles, and sat munching 
and dmnking near Madame Defarge’s counter. 
A third man got up and went out. 

Defarge refreshed himself with a draught of 
wine—but, he took less than was given to the 
stranger, as being himself a man to whom it was 
no rarity—and stood waiting until the country- 
man had made his breakfast. He looked at no 
one present, and no one now looked at him; 
not even Madame Defarge, who had taken up 
her knitting, and was at work. 

“Have you finished your repast, friend?” he 
asked in due season. 

ACS, ‘thank you, 

“Come then! You shall see the apartment 
that I told you you could occupy. It will suit 
sow to a marvel:” 

Out of the wine-shop into the street, out of 
the street into a courtyard, out of the courtyard 
up a steep staircase, out of the staircase into a 
garret—formerly the garret where a white-haired 
man sat on a low bench, stooping forward and 
very busy, making shoes. 

No white-haired man was there now; but, the 
three men were there who had gone out of the 
wine-shop singly. And between them and the 
white-haired man afar off, was the one small link, 
that they had once looked in at him through the 
chinks in the wall. 

Defarge closed the door carefully, and spoke 
in a subdued voice : 

“ Jaeques One, Jacques Two, Jacques Three ! 
This is the witness encountered by appointment 
byeine, Jacques. our, —Te-avill tell your all. 
Speak; Jacqties Five)” 

The mender of roads, blue cap in hand, 
wiped his swarthy forehead with it, and said, 
“Where shall I commence, monsieur P?” 

“ Commence,” was Monsieur Detfarge’s not 
unreasonable reply, “at the commencement.” 

“ ¥ saw him then, messieurs,” began the mender 
of roads, “a year ago this running summer, 
underneath the carriage of the Marquis, hanging 
by the chain. Behold the manner of it. I leav- 
ing my work on the road, the sun going to bed, 
the carriage of the Marquis, slowly ascending the 
hill, he hanging by the chain—like this.” 

Again the mender of roads went through the 
old performance ; in which he ought to have 
been perfect by that time, seeing that it had 
been the infallible resource and indispensable 
entertainment of his village during a whole 
year. 

Jacques One struck in, and asked if he had 
ever seen the man before ? 

“ Never,” answered the mender of roads, re- 
covering lis perpendicular, 








Jacques Three demanded how he afterwards 
recognised him then P 

“By his tall figure,” said the mender of roads 
softly, and with his finger at his nose. “ When 
Monsieur the Marquis demands that evening, 
‘Say, what is he like?’ I make response, ‘ ‘Tall 
asia speciter” 

eV ou- should ihave-said;short- as ad wart,” 
returned Jacques Two. 

“ But what did I know? The deed was not 
then accomplished, neither did he confide in 
me. Observe! Under those circumstances 
even, Ido not offer my testimony. Monsieur 
the Marquis indicates me with his finger, stand- 
ing near our little fountain, and says, ‘To me! 
Bring that rascal!’ My faith, messieurs, I offer 
nothing.” 

“He is right there, Jacques,” murmured De- 
farge. to. “him: who: thad anternipted.: “*Go 
on!” 

“Good!” said the mender of roads with an 
air of mystery. ‘The tall man is lost, and he 
is sought — how many months? Nine, ten, 
eleven?” 

“ No matter the number,” said Defarge. ‘He 
is well hidden, but at last he is unluckily found. 
Go on!” 

“J am again at work upon the hill-side, and 
the sun is again about to go to bed. Iam col- 
lecting my tools to descend to my cottage down 
in the village below, where it is already dark, 
when I raise my eyes, and see coming over the 
hill six soldiers. In the midst of them is a tall 
man with his arms bound—tied to his sides, like 
this !” 

With the aid of his indispensable cap, he re- 
presented a man with his elbows bound fast, 
at his hips, with cords that were knotted behind 
him. 

“T stand aside, messieurs, by my heap of 
stones, to see the soldiers and their prisoner pass 
(for it is a solitary road, that, where any spec- 
tacle is well worth looking at), and at first, as 
they approach, I see no more than that they are 
six soldiers with a tall man bound, and that they 
are almost black to my sight—except on the 
side of the sun going to bed, where they have a 
red edge, messieurs. Also, I see that their long 
shadows are on the hollow ridge on the opposite 
side of the road, and are on the hill above it, 
and are like the shadows of giants. Also, I see 
that they are covered with dust, and that the 
dust moves with them as they come tramp, 
tramp! But, when they advance quite near to 
me, I recognise the tall man, and he recognises 
me. Ah, but he would be well content to 
precipitate himself over the hill-side once again, 
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| as on the evening when he and I first encoun- 


tered, close to the same spot!” 

He described it as if he were there, and it 
was evident that he saw it vividly ; perhaps he 
had not seen much in his life. 

“IT do not show the soldiers that I recognise 
the tall man ; he does not show the soldiers that 
he recognises me; we do it, and we know it, 
with our eyes. ‘Come on!’ says the chief of 
that company, pointing to the village; ‘bring 
him fast to his tomb !’ and they bring him faster. 
I follow. His arms are swelled because of being 
bound so tight, his wooden shoes are large and 
clumsy, and he is lame. Because he ts lame, 
and consequently slow, they drive him with their 
guns—like this !” 

He imitated the action of a man’s being im- 
pelled forward by the butt-ends of muskets. 

“As they descend the hill like madmen run- 
ning arace,he falls. They laugh and pick him 
up again. His face is bleeding and covered 
with dust, but he cannot touch it; thereupon 
they laugh again. They bring him into the 
village ; all the village runs to look; they take 
him past the mill, and up to the prison ; all the 
village sees the prison-gate open in the darkness 
of the night, and swallow him—like this !” 

He opened his mouth as wide as he could, 
and shut it with a sounding snap of his teeth. 
Observant of his unwillingness to mar the effect 
by opening it again, Defarge said, ‘Go on, 
Jacques.” 

“All the village,” pursued the mender of roads, 
on tiptoe and in a low voice, “ withdraws; all 
the village whispers by the fountain; all the 
village sleeps ; all the village dreams of that un- 
happy one, within the locks and bars of the 
prison on the crag, and never to come out of it 
except to perish. In the morning, with my 
tools upon my shoulder, eating my morsel of 
black bread as I go, I made a circuit by the 
prison, on my way to my work. There, I see 
him, high up, behind the bars of a lofty iron 
cage, bloody and dusty as last night, looking 
through. He has no hand free, to wave to me; 
I dare not call to him; he regards me like a 
dead man.” 

Defarge and the three glanced darkly at one 
another. ‘The looks of all of them were dark, 
repressed, and revengeful, as they listened to the 
countryman’s story ; the manner of all of them, 
while it was secret, was authoritative too. They 
had the air of a rough tribunal; Jacques One 
and Two sitting on the old pallet bed, each with 
his chin resting on his hand, and his eyes intent 
on the read-mender; Jacques Three, equally in- 
tent, on one knee behind them, with his agitated 
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hand always gliding over the network of fine 
nerves about his mouth and nose; Defarge 
standing between them and the narrator, whom 
he had stationed in the light of the window, by 
turns looking from him to them, and from them 
to him. 

Go on, Jacques,” said Defarge. 

* He remains up there in his iron cage some 
days. The village looks at him by stealth, for it 
is afraid. But it always looks up, froma distance, 
at the prison on the crag; and in the evening 
when. the-svork Of the-day is°achieved) and: it 
assembles to gossip at the fountain, all faces are 
turned towards the prison. Formerly, they were 
turned towards the posting-house ; now, they are 
turned towards the prison. They whisper at the 
fountain, that although condemned to death, he 
will not be executed; theysay that petitions have 
been presented in Paris, showing that he was 
enraged and made mad by the death of his 
child; they say that a petition has been pre- 
sented to the King himself. What do I know ? 
It is possible. Perhaps yes, perhaps no.” 

“Listen: then, Jacques,” aNumber One of that 
name sternly interposed. “ Know that a peti- 
tion was presented to the King and Queen, All 
here, yourself excepted, saw the King take it, 
in his carriage in the street, sitting beside the 
Queen. It is Defarge whom yon see here, who, 
at the hazard of his life, darted out before the 
horses, with the petition in his hand.” 

“And once again listen, Jacques!” said the 
knecling Number Three: his fingers ever wan- 
deringvover and’over those: fine, nerves. with a 
strikingly greedy air, as if he hungered for some- 
thing—that was neither food nor drink ; “ the 
guard, horse and foot, surrounded the petitioner, 
and struck him blows. You hear?” 

““} hear, messieurs.” 

*“Crevon, then,” said Delarge: 

“Again, on the other hand, they whisper at 
the fountain,” resumed the countryman, ‘ that 
he is brought down into our country to be 
executed) onthe spot, and. that heavill’ very 
certainly be executed. They even whisper that 
because he has slain Monseigneur, and because 
Monseigneur was the father of his tenants—serfs 
—what you will—he will be executed as a 
parricide. One old man says at the fountain, 
that his right hand, armed with the knife, will 
be burnt off before his face; that into wounds 
which will be made in his arms, his breast, and 
his legs, there will be poured boiling oil, melted 
Iead, hot resin, wax, and sulphur; finally, that 
he will be torn limb from limb by four strong 
horses. ‘That old man says all this was actually 
done to a prisoner who made an attempt on the 


life of the last king, Louis Fitteen. But how cdo 
Lknow it he lies? 7 am nota seliolar,” 

“Listen once again, then, Jacques!” said-the 
man with the restless hand and the craving air. 
“The name of that prisoner was Damiens, and 
it Wasiall done ir opensdayy im the open streets 
of this city of Paris; and nothing was more 
noticed, in the vast concourse that saw it done, 
than the crowd of ladies of quality and fashion, 
who were full of eager attention to the last—to 
the last, Jacques, prolonged until nightfall, when 
he had lost two legs andan arm, and still breathed! 
And it was done Wilks show soli ares? Y 

“‘ Thirty-five,” said the mender of roads, who 
looked sixty. 

Tt was done when yon were more: than ten 
years old ; you might have seen it.” 

“Enough!” said Defarge with grim im- 
patience, °\Long ive the Deb! “Govon” 

“Well! Some whisper this, some whisper 
that; they speak of nothing else; even the 
fountain appears to fall to thattune. At length, 
on Sunday night, when all the village is asleep, 
come soldiers, winding down from the prison, 
and their guns ring on the stones of the little 
street. Workmen dig, workmen hammer, sol- 
diers laugh and sing; in the morning, by the 
fountain, there is raised a gallows forty feet high, 
poisoning the water.” 

The mender of roads looked ¢Arough rather 
than a7 the low ceiling, and pointed as if he saw 
the gallows somewhere in the sky. 

“ All work is stopped, all assemble there, 
nobody leads the cows out, the cows are there 
with the rest. At mid-day, the roll of drums. 
Soldiers have marched into the prison in the 
night, and he is in the midst of many soldiers. 
He is bound as before, and in his mouth there 
is a gag—tied so, with a tight string, making 
him look almost as if he laughed.” Ile sug- 
gested it by creasing his face with his two thumbs, 
from the corners of his mouth to his ears. “On 
the top of the gallows is fixed the knife, blade 
upwards, with its point in the air. Ie is hanged 
there forty feet high—and is left hanging, 
poisoning the water.” 

They looked at one another, as he used his 
blue cap to wipe his face, on which the perspira- 
tion had started afresh while he recalled the 
spectacle. 

“Tt is frightful, messieurs. Howean the women 
and children draw water? Who can gossip of an 
evening under that shadow? Under it, have J 
said? When I left the village, Monday evening 
as the sun was going to bed, and looked back 
from the hill, the shadow struck across the 
church, across the mill, across the prison— 
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seemed to strike across the earth, messieurs, to 
where the sky rests upon it!” 

The hungry man gnawed one of his fingers 
as he looked at the other three, and_ his 
finger quivercd with the craving that was on 
him. 

‘That's all, messieurs. I left at sunset (as J 
had been warned to do), and I walked on, that 
night and half next day, until I met (as I was 
warned I should) this comrade. With him I 
came on, now riding and now walking, through 
the rest of yesterday and through last night. 
And here you see me!” 

After a gloomy silence, the first Jacques said, 
“Good! You have acted and recounted faith- 
fully. Will you wait for us a little outside the 
door ?” 

“Very willingly,” said the mender of roads. 
Whom Defarge escorted to the top of the stairs, 
and, leaving seated there, returned. 

The. three. had risén, and thew heads. were 
together when he came back to the garret. 

‘Flow say you, Jacques ?” demanded Number 
One: “4 Lo beréesistered 2” 

“To be registered as doomed to destruction,” 
returned Defarge. 

“ Magnificent!” croaked the man with the 
craving. 

“ The chateau and all the race 2” inquired the 
first. 

che: chateam and, “all the sace.” returned 
Defarge. “ Extermination.” 

The hungry man repeated in a rapturous 
croak, ‘‘ Magnificent!” and began gnawing 
another finger. 

‘Are -you: sure,” asked jacques “Iwo. of 
Defarge, ‘** that no embarrassment can arise from 
our manner of keeping the register? Without 
doubt it is safe, for no one beyond ourselves can 
decipher it; but shall we always be able to 
decipher it—or, I ought to say, will she ?” 

“ Jacques,” returned Defarge, drawing himselt 
up, “if madame my wife undertook to keep the 
register in her memory alone, she would not 
lose a word of it—not a syllable of it. Knitted 
in her own stitches and her own symbols, it will 
always be as plain to her as the sun. Confide 
in Madame Defarge. It would be easier for the 
weakest poltroon that lives to erase himself from 
existence, than to erase one letter of his name 
or crimes from the knitted register of Madame 
Detarcex' 


There was a murmur of confidence and 


approval, and then the man who hungered 
asked: ‘Is this rustic to be sent back soon? 
I hope so. 

dangerous ?” 


He is very simple ; ishe not a little 
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‘le: knows» nothing,” said Delirges at 
least, nothing more than would easily elevate 
himself to a gallows of the same height. I 
charge myself with him; let him remain with 
me; I will take care of him, and set him on his 
road. He wishes to see the fine world—the 
hing, the Queen, and Court ; let him see them 
on Sunday,” 

“What!” exclaimed the hungry man, staring. 
“Ts it a good sign that he wishes to see Royalty 
and Nobility 2” 

“Jacques,” said Defarge, “judiciously show 
aceat milk, af you avish her to thirst tor it. 
Judiciously show a dog his natural prey, if you 
wish him to bring it down one day.” 

Nothing more was said, and the mender of 
roads, being found already dozing on the top- 
most stair, was advised to lay himself down on 
the pallet bed and take some rest. He needed 
no persuasion, and was soon asleep. 

Worse quarters than Defarge’s wine-shop 
could easily have been found in Paris for a 
provincial slave of that degree. Saving for a 
mysterious dread of madame by which he was 
constantly haunted, his life was very new and 
agreeable. But, madame sat all day at her 
counter, so expressly unconscious of him, and 
so particularly determined not to perceive that 
his being there had any connection with any- 
thing below the surface, that he shook in his 
wooden shoes whenever his eye lighted on her. 
For, he contended with himself that it was 
impossible to foresee what that lady might 
pretend next; and he felt assured that if she 
should take it into her brightly ornamented 
head to pretend that she had seen him do a 
murder, and afterwards flay the victim, she 
would infallibly go through with it until the play 
was played out. 

Therefore, when Sunday came, the mender of 
roads was not enchanted (though he said he 
was) to find that madame was to accompany 
monsieur and himself to Versailles. It was 
additionally disconcerting to have madame 
knitting all the way there in a public convey- 
ance ; it was additionally disconcerting yet, to 
have madame in the crowd in the afternoon, 
still with her knitting in her hands as the 
crowd waited to see the carriage of the King 
and Queen. 

“You work hard, madame,” said a man near 
iver: 

“Yes, answered Madame Defarge: “Thave 
a good deal to do.” 

‘What do you make; madame?” 

“* Many things.” 

“ Tor instance 
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‘ For instance,” returned Madame Defarge | Bull's Eye of their Court, a glittering multitude 
composedly, “ shrouds.” of laughing ladies and fine Jords; ard in jewels 

‘The man moved a little further away as soon | and silks, and powder and splendour, and 
as he could, and the mender of roads fanned | elegantly spurning figures and handsomely dis- 
himself with his blue cap: feeling it mightily | dainful faces of both sexes, the mender of roads 
close and oppressive. If he needed a King | bathed himself, so much to his temporary intoxi- 
|! and Queen to restore him, he was fortunate in | cation, that he cricd Long hve the King, Long 
| having his remedy at hand; for, soon the large- | live the Queen, Long live everybody and every- 
faced King and the fair-faced Queen came in | thing! as if he had never heard of ubiquitous 
their golden coach, attended by the shining | Jacques in his time. Then, there were gardens, 
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GOSSIP OF AN EVENING UNDER THAT SHADOW 2?” 


courtyards, terraces, fountains, green banks, | back, when it was over, like a patron; “ you are 
more King and Queen, more Bull’s Eye, more , a good boy !” 
lords and ladies, more Long hve they all! until ‘The mender of roads was now coming to 
he absolutely wept with sentiment. During the himself, and was mistrustful of having made a 
whole of this scene, which lasted some three mistake in his late demonstrations ; but no. 
hours, he had plenty of shouting and weeping | — ‘“‘ You are the fellow we want,” said Defarge 
and sentimental company, and throughout | in his ear; ‘you make these fools believe that 
Defarge held him by the collar, as if to restrain | it will last for ever. Then, they are the more 
him trom flying at the objects of his brief | insolent, and it is the nearer ended.” 
devotion, and tearing them to pieces. “Hey!” cried the mender of roads_reflec- 
0) 


‘IT 1S FRIGHTFUL, MESSIEURS. HOW CAN THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN DRAW WATER? WHO CAN 
“Bravo!” said Defarge, clapping him on the | tively ; “ that’s true.” | 
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“These fools know nothing. While they 
despise your breath, and would stop it for ever 
and ever, in you or in a hundred like you, 
rather than in one of their own horses or dogs, 
they only know what your breath tells them. 
Let it deceive them, then, a little longer; it 
cannot deceive them too much.” 

Madame Defarge looked superciliously at the 
client, and nodded in confirmation. 

“ As to you,” said she, “ you would shout and 
shed tears for anything, if it made a show and a 
noise. Say! Would you not ?” 

“Truly, madame, I think so. 
moment.” 

“Tf you were shown a great heap of dolls, 
and were set upon them to pluck them to pieces 
and despoil them for your own advantage, you 
would pick out the richest and gayest. Say! 
Would you not?” 

“Truly yes, madame.” 

“Ves. And if you were shown a flock of 
birds unable to fly, and were set upon them to 
strip them of their feathers for your own advan- 
tage, you would set upon the birds of the finest 
feathers ; would you not?” 

“Tt is true, madame.” 

“You have seen both dolls and birds to-day,” 
said Madame Defarge, with a wave of her hand 
towards the place where they had last been 
apparent ; “now, go home!” 


For the 
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STILL KNITTING. 
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; Om DAME DEFARGE and monsieur 
B| her husband returned amicably to 
the bosom of Saint Antoine, while a 
s\ speck in a blue cap toiled through 
28 the darkness, and through the dust, 
and down the weary miles of avenue by 
the wayside, slowly tending towards that 
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?“» point of the compass where the chateau 
of Monsieur the Marquis, now in his grave, 


listened to the whispering trees. Such ample 
leisure had the stone faces, now, for listening to 
the trees and to the fountain, that the few village 
scarecrows who, in their quest for herbs to eat 
and fragments of dead stick to burn, strayed 
within sight of the great stone courtyard and 
terrace staircase, had it borne in upon their 
starved fancy that the expression of the faces 
was altered. A rumour just lived in the village 
—had a faint and bare existence there, as its 
people had—that when the knife struck home, 





the faces changed from faces of pride to faces of 
anger and pain ; also, that when that dangling 
figure was hauled up forty feet above the foun- 
tain, they changed again, and bore a cruel look 
of being avenged, which they would henceforth 
bear for ever. Inthe stone face over the great 
window of the bedchamber where the murder 
was done, two fine dints were pointed out in 
the sculptured nose, which everybody recog- 
nised, and which nobody had seen of old; and 
on the scarce occasions when two or three 
ragged peasants emerged from the crowd to take 
a hurried peep at Monsieur the Marquis petri- 
fied, a skinny finger would not have pointed to 
it for a minute before they all started away 
among the moss and leaves, like the more for- 
tunate hares who could find a living there. 

Chateau and hut, stone face and dangling 
figure, the red stain on the stone floor, and the 
pure water in the village well—thousands of 
acres of land—a whole province of France—all 
France itself—lay under the night sky, concen- 
trated into a faint hair-breadth line. So does a 
whole world, with all its zreatnesses and little- 
nesses, lie in a twinkling star. And as mere 
human knowledge can split a ray of light and 
analyse the manner of its composition, so sub- 
limer ‘intelligences may read, in the feeble shin- 
ing of this earth of ours, every thought and act, 
every vice and virtue, of every responsible crea- 
ture on it. 

The Defarges, husband and wife, came lum- 
bering under the starlight, in their public vehicle, 
to that gate of Paris whereunto their journey 
naturally tended. ‘There was the usual stoppage 
at the barrier guard-house, and the usual lan- 
terns came glancing forth for the usual examina- 
tion and inquiry. Monsieur Defarge alighted : 
knowing one or two of the soldiery there, and 
one of the police. The latter he was intimate 
with, and affectionately embraced. 

When Saint Antoine had again enfolded the 
Defarges in his dusky wings, and they, having 
finally alighted near the Saint’s boundaries, were 
picking their way on foot through the black mud 
and offal of his streets, Madame Defarge spoke 
to her husband : 

“Say then, my friend: what did Jacques of 
the police tell thee?” 

‘Very little to-night, but all he knows. There 
is another spy commissioned for our quarter. 
There may be many more, for all that he can say, 
but he knows of one.” 

“Eh well!” said Madame Defarge, raising 
her eyebrows with a cool business air. ‘It is 
necessary to register him. How do they call 
that man?” 
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“eoumuch thesbetter,. “His nance?” 

** Darsad.” said Defarge, making it French by 
pronunciation. Tut, he had been so careful to 
get it accurately, that he then spelt it with per- 
fect correciness. 

“Dans,” repeated anacames “Good... Chris: 
ii nae 

Syne: 

* John Larsad,” repeated madame, after mur- 
muring itonce to herself. “Good. Tis appear- 
MicemIs Enos” 

Povee bone foree pears: héieit “abotit fe 
feet nine; black hair; complexion dark ; generally, 
rather handsome visage: Gves ‘dark, tace-ithin, 
Jong, and sallow ; nose aquiline, but not straight, 
having a peculiar inclination towards the left 
cheek 5 expression, therefore, sinister.” 

eh: ay teat. iis ae pontiaiid.* saick 
madame, Inughing. ‘He shall be registered 
to-morrow,” 

They turned into the wine-shop, which was 
closed (for it was midnight), and where Madame 
Defarge immediately took her post at the desk, 
counted the small moneys that had been taken 
durin her absence, examined the stock, went 
through the entries in the book, made other 
entries of her own, checked the serving-man in 
every possible way, and finally dismissed him to 
bed. ‘Then she turned out the contents of the 
bowl of money for the second time, and began 
knotting them up in her handkerchief, in a chain 
of separate knots, for safe keeping through the 
night. All this while, Defarge, with his pipe in 
his mouth, walked up and down, complacently 
admiring, but never interfering; in which con- 
dition, indeed, as to the business and_ his 
domestic affairs, he walked up and down through 
life. 

The might was hot, and the shop, close shut 
and surrounded by so foul a neighbourhood, was 
Ul-smelling. Monsieur Defarge’s olfactory sense 
was by no means delicate, but the stock of wine 
smelt much stronger than it ever tasted, and so 
did the stock of rum and brandy and aniseed. 
Ife whiffed the compound of scents away as he 
put down his smoked-out pipe. 

* You are fatigued,” said madame, raising her 
glance as she knotted the money. “There are 
only the usual odeurs.” 

“Pama dittle tired,” hershusband.-acknow- 
l-edged. 

* You are a little depressed, too,” said ma- 
dame, whose quick eyes had never been so intent 
on the accounts, but they had had a ray or two 
for hin. “ Oh, the men, the men !” 

“But, my dear——” began Defarge. 


* But, my dear!” repeated madame. nodding 
firmly Duty my dear: “ou are ining of leant 
tu-mght. my dear!” 

Well). then,” said: Petree, as ata henglit 
were wrung outof his breast, it zy a long time.” 

“Ttis a lone uiie, reseatéd his wiles “and 
When 1S 1 Hot a done tones “Veneemec: and 
retribution require a long time; it Is the rule.” 

* It does not take a long time to strike a man 
with Lightning,” said Defarge. 

* How long,” demanced madame composedly 
“does it take to make and store the lightning 
belie?” 

Defarge raised his head thoughtfully, as if 
there were something in that. too. 

“It does not take a long time,” said madame, 
‘for an earthquake toswallow atown, TEharell! 
Tell me how long it takes to prepare the earth- 
quake?” 

* A long time, I suppose,” said Defarge. 

“Dut wwhea-te as feady. ie takes “place, and. 
grinds to pieces everything before it. In the 
meantime, it is always preparing, though it is 
not seen or heard. ‘Phat is your consolation. 
Keepin? 

She tied.a knot with flashing eyes, as if it 
throttled a foe. 

eT tell) thee,” sam madanie; extending. yer 
right hand for emphasis, “that although it is a 
long time on the road, it is on the road and 
coming. I tell thee it never retreats, and never 
slops. Jtellliveivis always advancing, Look 
around and consider the lives of all the world 
that we know, consider the faces of all the world 
that we know, consider the rage and discontent 
to which the Jacquerie addresses itself with more 
anc: anore Of certamty tvere hour. Can, such 
tlings-last?- aly? J isock. you,” 

‘Aly bravewite,” retummed. Wefarée, standing 
before her swith: Ins head a littlesbent, andvhis 
hands: clasped: at his Dack,..like a decile and 
attentive pupil before his catechist, ‘\1 do not 
question all this. But it has lasted a long time, 
and it is possible—you know well, my wife, it 
is possible—that it may not come during our 
livvs;? 

“ Hh well! How then?” demanded madame, 
tying another knot, as if there were another 
enemy strangled. 

“Well!” said Defarge, with a half-complaining 
and half-apologetic shrug. “ We shall not see 
the triumph.” 

‘Awe shall have helped’ tt, retuned madame; 
with her extended hand in strong aetion. “ No- 
thing thataweedo. 1s clone an agin “oh ‘believe; 
with all my soul, that we shall see the triumph. 
Lut even if not, even if 1 knew certainly not, 
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show me the neck of an aristocrat and tyrant, 
and still I would x 

There madame, with her tecth set, tied a very 
terrible knot indeed. 

“ Hold!” cried Defarge, reddening a little, as 
if he felt charged with cowardice ; “ lL too, my 
dear, will stop at nothing.” 

“Yes! But it is your weakness that you 
sometimes need to see your victim and your 
opportunity to sustain you. Sustain yourself 
without that. When the time comes, let loose a 
tiger and a devil ; but wait for the time with the 
tiger and the devil chamed—not shown—yet 
always -ready:.” 

Madame enforced the conclusion of this piece 
of advice by striking her little counter with her 
chain of money as if she knocked its brains out, 
and then gathering the heavy handkerchief under 
her arm in a serene manner, and observing that 
it was time to go to bed. 

Next noontide saw the admirable woman in 
her usual place in the wine-shop, knitting away 
assiduously. A rose lay beside her, and if she 
now and then glanced at the flower, it was with 
no infraction of her usual preoccupied air. There 
were a few customers, drinking or not drinking, 
standing or seated, sprinkled about. The day 
was very hot, and heaps of flies, who were 
extending their inquisitive and adventurous per- 
quisitions into all the glutinous little glasses near 
madame, fell dead at the bottom. Their decease 
made no impression on the other flies out pro- 
menading, who looked at them in the coolest 
manner (as if they themselves were elephants, or 
something as far removed), until they met the 
same fate. Curious to consider how heedless 
flees are !—Perhaps they thought as much at 
Court that sunny summer day. 

A figure entering at the door threw a shadow 
on Madame Defarge which she felt to be a new 
one. She laid down her knitting, and began to 
pin her rose in her head-dress before she looked 
at the figure. 

It was curious. The moment Madame Defarge 
took up the rose, the customers ceased talking, 
and began gradually to drop out of the wine-shop. 

“Good day, madame,” said the new-comer. 

“Good day, monsieur.” 

She said it aloud, but added to herself, as she 
resumed her knitting: “Hah! Good day, age 
about forty, height about five feet nine, black 
hair, generally rather handsome visage, com- 
plexion dark, eyes dark, thin, long, and sallow 
face, aquiline nose, but not straight, having a 
peculiar inclination towards the left cheek, which 
imparts a sinister expression! Good day, one 
and all!” 











“ Tlave the goodness to give mea Httle glass 
of old cognac, and a mouthful of cool fresh 
Water, madame,” 

Madame comphed with a polite air. 

* Marvellous cognac this, madame !” 

it was the first time it had ever been so com- 
plimented, and Madame Defarge knew cnough of 
its antecedents to know better. She said, however, 
that the copnac: was. flattered, and ‘took wp. her 
knitting. ‘The visitor watched her fingers for 
a few moments, and took the opportumty of 
observing the place in general. 

* You knit with great skill, madame.” 

“Tan accustomed to 1.” 

«A pretty patterny too.” 

“Jou think so?” said madame, looking at 
him with a smile. 

“ Decidedly. May one ask what itis for?” 

“¢ Pastime,” said madame, looking at him with 
a smile, while her fingers moved nimbly. 

© Not tor user” 

“That depends. I may find a use for it one 
day. If I do——well,” said madame, drawing a 
breath and nodding her head with a stern kind 
of coquetry, Til use st!” 

It was remarkable; but, the taste of Saint 
Antoine seemed to be decidedly opposed to a 
rose on the head-dress of Madame Defarge. 
Two men had entered separatcly, and had been 
about to order drink, when, catching sight of that 
novelty, they faltered, made a pretence of looking 
about as if for some friend who was not there, 
and went away. Nor, of those who had been 
there when this visitor entered, was there one 
left.. They hagl-all dropped off. “The spy had 
kept his eyes open, but had been able to detect 
no sign. They had lounged away in a poverty- 
stricken, purposeless, accidental manner, quite 
natural and unimpeachable. 

“Joun,” thought madame, checking off her 
work as her fingers knitted, and her eyes looked 
at the stranger. “ Stay long enough, and I shall 
knit ‘ BARsAD’ before you go.” 

“ You have a husband, madame ?” 

1) heive.? 

Children?” 

“No children.” 

“Business seems bad?” 

‘Business is very bad; the people are so 
poor.” 

‘“‘ Ah, the unfortunate, miserable people! So 
oppressed too—as you say.” 





“As you say,” madame retorted, correcting 
him, and deftly knitting an extra something into 
his name that boded him no good. 

“ Pardon me; certainly it was I who said so, 
but you naturally think so. 


Of course.” 
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“<7 think?” returned madame in achigh voice. 

*T and my husband have enough to do to keep 
this wine-shop open, without thinking. All we 
think here-is, how toslive. “hat ts the subject 
we think of, and it gives us, from morning to 
might, enough to think about, without embar- 
rassing our heads concerning others. / think 
for otlers2s *Nono:- 

The spy, who was there to pick up any crumbs 
he could find or make, did not allow his bafiled 
state to express itself in his sinister face; but 
stood with an air of gossiping gallantry, leaning 
his elbow on Madame Defarge’s little counter, 
and occasionally sipping his cognac. 

‘“A bad business this, madame, of Gaspard’s 
execution. Ah! the poor Gaspard ! Pe aaNet lea 
sigh of great compassion. 

“ My” faith !” returned madame coolly and 
lightly, “if people use knives for such purposes, 
they have to pay for it. He knew beforehand 
what the price of his luxury was; he has paid 
the price.” 

“T believe,” said the spy, dropping his soft 
voice to a tone that invited confidence, and 
expressing an injured revolutionary susceptibility 
in every muscle of his wicked face: ‘I believe 
there is much compassion and anger in this 


neighbourhood touching the poor fellow? Be- 
iween-ourselves,” 

“Ts there?” asked madame vacantly: 

Sls: Hieresn0re? 

‘“‘—-Here 1s my husband!” said Madame 


Defarge. 

-\s the keeper of the wine-shop entered at the 
door, the spy saluted him by touching his hat, 
and saying, with an engaging smile, “ Good day, 
Jacques” Defarge stopped short, and stared 
at him. 

“Good day, Jacques!” the spy repeated ; 
with not quite so much confidence, or quite so 
casy a smile under the stare. 

“You deceive yourself, monsieur,” returned 
the keeper of the wineshop. ‘You mistake 
me for another. That is not my name, Iam 
Ernest Defarge.” 

“It is all the same,” said the spy airily, but 
discomfited too: “ good day !” 

‘Good day!” answered Defarge drily. 

“TI was saying to madame, with whom I had 
the pleasure of chatting when you entered, that 
they tell me there is—and no wonder !—much 
sympathy and anger in Saint Antoine touching 
the unhappy fate of poor Gaspard.” 

“No one has told me so,” said Defarge, 
shaking his head. “1 know nothing of it.” 

Having said tt, he passed behind the little 
counter, and stood with his hand on the back of 
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his wife’s chair, looking over that barrier at the 
person to whom they were both opposed, and 
whom either of them would have shot with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

‘The spy, well used to his business, did not 
change his unconscious attitude, but drained 
his little glass of cognac, took a sip of fresh 
water, and asked for another glass of cognac. 
Madame Defarge poured it out tor him, took to 
her knitting again, and hummed a little song 
over if, 

“You seem to know this quarter well; that 
is to say, better than 1 do?” observed De- 
farge. 

‘“Not at all, but I hope to know it better. I 
am so profoundly interested in its miserable 
inhabitants.” 

"Haku muttered: Defarce: 

“The pleasure of conversing with you, Mon- 
sieur Defarge, recalls to me,’ pursued the spy, 
PST adt el have the honour of cherishing some 
interesting associations with your name.’ 

“Indeed!” said Defarge with much indif- 
feretice, 

* Ves, indeed. When Doctor Manette was 
released, you, his old domestic, had the charge 
of him, 1 know. He was delivered to you. 
You see I am informed of the circumstances ?” 

“Sucltcis- the fact, certamly,’”” sand: Delarge: 
He had had it conveyed to him, in an accidental 
touch of his wife’s elbow as she knitted and 
warbled, that he would do best to answer, but 
always with brevity. 

Shi ayvas tO you, said ‘the: spy; ““tlat-is 
daughter came ; and it was from your care that 
his daughter took him, accompanied by a neat 
brown monsieur ; how is he called ?—in a little 
wig—Lorry—of the Bank of ‘Tellson and Com- 
pany—over to England.” 

‘Such is the fact,” repeated Defarge. 

“Very interesting remembrances !” said the 
spy. ‘IT have known Doctor Manette and his 
daughter in England.” 

‘Ves, saith Welarge: 

“You don’t hear much about them now ?” 
said the spy. 

‘No, sad Detar: 

“In effect,” madame struck in, looking up 
from her work and her little song, ‘we never 
hear about them. We received the news of 
their safe arrival, and perhaps another letter, or 
perhaps two; but, since then, they have gradually 
taken their road in life—we, ours—and we have 
held no correspondence.” 

 Perfeetly so, madame,” 
“She is going to be married.” 

“Going ?” echoed madame. 


replied the spy. 


«¢ She was pretty 














enough to have been married long ago. You 
English are cold, it seems to me.” 

“Oh! You know I am English ?” 

“JT perceive your tongue is,” returned ma- 
dame; “and what the tongue is, I suppose the 
man is.” 

He did not take the identification as a com- 
pliment ; but, he made the best of it, and turned 
it off with a laugh. After sipping his cognac to 
the end, he added : 

“Ves, Miss Manette is going to be married. 
But not to an Enghshman ; to one who, like 
herself, is French by birth. And speaking of 
Gaspard (ah, poor Gaspard! It was cruel, 
cruel !), it is a curious thing that she is going to 
marry the nephew of Monsieur the Marquis, for 
whom Gaspard was exalted to that height of so 
many feet ; in other words, the present Marquis. 
But he lives unknown in England; he is no 
marquis there; He <is° Mr. Charles; Darmay: 
D’Aulnais is the name of his mother’s family.” 

Madame Defarge knitted steadily, but the 
intelligence had a palpable effect upon her 
husband. Do what he would, behind the little 
counter, as to the striking of a light and the 
lighting of his pipe, he was troubled, and his 
hand was not trustworthy. The spy would have 
been no spy if he had failed to see it, or to 
record it in his mind. 

Having made, at least, this one hit, whatever 
it might prove to be worth, and no customers 
coming in to help him to any other, Mr. Barsad 
paid for what he had drunk, and took his leave : 
taking occasion to say in a genteel manner, 
before he departed, that he looked forward to 
the pleasure of seeing Monsieur and Madame 
Defarge again. For some minutes after he had 
emerged into the outer presence of Saint Antoine, 
the husband and wife remained exactly as he 
had left them, lest he should come back. 

“ Can it be true,” said Defarge in a low voice, 
looking down at his wife as he stood smoking 
with his hand on the back of her chair: “ what 
he has said of Mam’selle Manette ?” 

‘* As he has said it,” returned madame, lifting 
her eyebrows a little, “it is probably false. But 
it may be true.” 

“Tf it is——” Defarge began; and stopped. 

“Lf itis?” repeated-his-wite. 

‘“‘__And if it does come, while we live to see 
it triumph—I hope, for her sake, Destiny will 
keep her husband out of France.” 

“Her husband’s destiny,” said Madame De- 
farge with her usual composure, “ will take him 
where he is to go, and will lead him to the end 
that is to end him. ‘That is all I know.” 

“ But it is very strange—now, at least, is it 
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not very strange,” said Defarge, rather pleading 
with his wife to induce her to admit it, “ that, 
after all our sympathy for monsieur her father 
and herself, her husband's name should be 
proscribed under your hand at this moment, by 
the side of that infernal dog’s who has just left 
Ws 

“Stranger things than that will happen when 
it does come,” answered madame. ‘I have 
them both here, of a certainty ; and they are 
both here for their merits ; that is enough.” 

She rolled up her knitting when she had said 
those words, and presently took the rose out of 
the handkerchief that was wound about her 
head. Either Saint Antoine had an instinctive 
sense that the objectionable decoration was gone, 
or Saint Antoine was on the watch for its dis- 
appearance ; howbeit, the Saint took courage to 
lounge in very shortly afterwards, and the wine- 
shop recovered its habitual aspect. 

In the evening, at which season, of all others, 
Saint Antoine turned himself inside out, and sat 
on door-steps and window-ledges, and came to 
the corners of vile streets and courts for a breath 
of air, Madame Defarge, with her work in her 
hand, was accustomed to pass from place to 
place and from group to group: a Missionary— 
there were many like her—such as the world 
will do well never to breed again. All the 
women knitted. They knitted worthless things ; 
but, the mechanical work was a mechanical sub- 
stitute for eating and drinking; the hands 
moved for the jaws and the digestive apparatus ; 
if the bony fingers had been still, the stomachs 
would have been more famine-pinched. 

But, as the fingers went, the eyes went, 
and the thoughts. And as Madame Defarge 
moved on from group to group, all three went 
quicker and fiercer among every little knot of 
women that she had spoken with, and left 
behind. 

Her husband smoked at his door, looking 
after her with admiration. “ A great woman,” 
said he, “a strong woman, a grand woman, a 
frightfully grand woman.” 

Darkness closed around, and then came the 
ringing of church bells and the distant beating 
of the military drums in the Palace Courtyard, as 
the women sat knitting, knitting. Darkness en- 
compassed them. Another darkness was closing 
in as surely, when the church bells, then ringing 
pleasantly in many an airy steeple over France, 
should be melted into thundering cannon ; when 
the mihtary drums should be beating to drown 
a wretched voice, that night all-potent as the 
voice of Power and Plenty, Freedom and Life. 
So much was closing in about the women who 
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sat knitiin: 
were closing in around a structure 
where they were to sit knitting, knitting, count- 
ing dropping heads. 


knitting, that theystheirscry selves 
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ONL: NIGIIT. 
| EVER did the sun go down with a | 
brighter glory on the quiet corner in 
Soho than one memorable evening | 
when the Doctor and his daughter 
sat under the plance-tree together, 
Net er did the moon rise with a ‘mild ler 
radiance over great London than on that 





“ ™~ night when it found them still seated 
under the tree, and shone upon their 
through its leaves. 

Lucie was to be married to-morrow. She had 
reserved this last evening for her father, and they 
sat alone under the plane-tree. 

SMouwaredieppy. made rather s” 

* inte. any eld’ 

They had said little, though they had been 
there a long time. When it was yet ight enough 
to work and read, she had neither engaged her- 
self in her usual work, nor had she read to him. 
She had employed herself in both ways, at his 
side under the tree, many and anany atimes 
but, this time was not quite like any other, and 
nothing could make it so. 

“ And Tam very happy to-night, dear father. 
Tam deeply happy in the love that Heaven has 
so blessed my love for Charles, and Charles’s 
love torine. ~ Dutjatimy hfe were not to: be stil] 
consecrated to you, or if my marriage were so 
arrani@cd'as that it would: parts, ever by the 
length of a few of these streets, I should be more 
unhappy and self-reproachful now than I can 
tell you. Even as it 1s——” 

[ven as. 1t was, she could not command her 
voice. 

In the sad moonlight, she clasped him by the 
neck, and laid her face upon his breast. In the 
moonlight which is always sad, as the light of 
the sun itsely is—as the light called human life 
is—all Its coming and its going, 

“Dearest dear! Can you tell me, this last 
time. that you feel quite, quite sure no new 
affections of mine, and no new duties of mine, 
will ever interpose between us? / know it well, 
but do you know it? 
you feel quite certain ?” 
Mer futher answered, with a cheerful firmness 


faces 





In your own heart, do 
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of convicuon he conld seareely have assumed, 

* Quite sure, my darling! More than that,” he 
added as he tenderly kissed her: “ my future is 
far brighter, Lucie, seen through your marriage, 
than it could have been ray: than it ever was 
—withont it.” 

“Tf T could hope /Aat, my father /}—— 

Deleve wy love’. Indeed, it 1s so. “Con: 
sider how natural and how plain it 1s, my dear, 
that it should be so. You, devoted and young, 
cannot fully appreemte the amsiety Thave-felp 
that your life should not be wasted——” 

She moved her hand towards his lps, but he 
took it in his, and repeated the word. 

* —Wasted, my child—should not be wasted, 
struck aside from the natural order of things— 
for my sake. Your unselfishness cannot entirely 
comprehend how much my mind has gone on 
this; but, only ask yourself, how could my 
happiness be perfect while yours was incom- 
pletee” 

volt TChacdanever seen Charles. iy father, i 
should have been quite happy with you.’ 

He smiled at her unconscious admission that 
she would have been unhappy without Charles, 
having seen him; and rephed : 

“Ny child, you did see him, and itis Charles. 
If it had not been Charles, it would have been 
another. Or, if it had been no other, I should 
have beencthe cause and Ahenthesdark. ‘part of 
my life would have cast its shadow beyond my- 
self, and would have fallen on you.” 

It was the first time, except at the tral, of her 
ever hearing him refer to the period of his suffer- 
ing. It gave her a strange and new sensation 
while his words were in her ears ; and she re- 
arenes it long afterwards. 

“See!” said the Doctor of Beauvais, raising 
his hand towards the moon. ‘“T have looked 
at her from my prison window, when I could not 
bear her light. I have looked at her when it 
has been such torture to me to think of her 
shining upon what I had lost, that [have beaten 
my head against my prison w alls. 1 have looked 
at her in a state so dulled and lethargic, that I 
have thought of nothing but the number of hori- 
zontal lines 1 could draw across her at the full, 
and the number of perpendicular lines with 
which: PF conld intersect: them.” He-added in 
his inward and pondering manner, as he looked 
atthe moon, it was hyentyccither way.) re 
member, and the twentieth was difficult to 
squeeze in.’ 

The strange thrill with which she heard him 
g0 back to that time deepened as he dwelt upon 

t; but, there was nothing to shock her in the 
manner of his reference. He only seemed to 
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contrast his present cheerfulness and_ felicity 
with the dire endurance that was over. 

“ T have looked at her, speculating thousands 
of times upon the unborn child from whom I 
had -been-rent. “Whetheritawas alive, 4Vhether 
it had been born alive, or the poor mother’s 

shock had killed it. Whether it was a son who 

would some day avenge his father. (There was 
a time in my imprisonment when my desire for 
vengeance was unbearable.) Whether it was a 
son who would never know Ins father’s story ; 
who might even live to weigh the possibility of 
his father’s having disappeared of his own will 
and act. Whether it was a daughter, who would 
grow to be a woman,” 

She drew closer to him, and kissed his cheek 
and his hand. 

“Thave pictured. my danchter toimyself ‘as 
perfectly forgetful of me — “rather, altogether 
ignorant of me, and unconscious of me. I have 
east tip dhe. years of herace: year alter-year! «I 
have seen her married to a man who knew no- 
thing of my fate. I have altogether perished 
from the remembrance of the living, and in the 
next generation my place was a blank.” 

“My father! Even to hear that you had such 
thoughts of a daughter who never existed, 
strikes to my heart as if I had been that child.” 

“ You, Lucie? Itis out of the consolation 
and restoration you have brought to me that 
these remembrances arise, and pass between us 
and the moon on this last night——What did I 
say just now ?” 

“She knew nothing of you. 
thing for you.” 

“So! But on other moonlight nights, when 
the sadness and the silence have touched me in 
a different way—have affected me with some- 
thing as like a sorrowiul sense of peace as any 
emotion that had pain for its foundations could 
—I have imagined her as coming to me in my 
cell, and leading me out into the freedom beyond 
the fortress. I have seen her image in the 
moonlight, often, as I now see you ; except that 
{ never held her in my arms; it stood between 
the little grated window and the door. But, 
you understand that that was not the child I am 
speaking of ?” 


She cared no- 


“The figure was not ; the—the—image; the 
faneye” 
“No. That was another thing. It stood 


before my disturbed sense of sight, but it never 
moved. ‘The phantom that my mind pursued 
was another and more real child. Of her out- 
ward appearance I know no more than that she 
was like her mother. The other had that like- 
ness too—as you have—but was not the same. 





Cane you: follow me, Lucie 2 Hardly, 1 think 
I doubt you must have been a solitary prisoner 
to understand these perplexed distinctions.” 

His collected and calm manner could not 
prevent her blood from running cold, as he thus 
tried to anatomise his old condition. 

“Tn that more peaccful state, [have imagined 
her, in the moonlight, coming to me and taki ing 
me out to show me that the home of her married 
life was full of her loving remembrance of her 
lost father. My picture wasan her room, and? 1 
was in her prayers. Her life was active, cheer- 
ful, useful; but my poor history pervaded it all.” 

le wassthat-child;imy father.” Foawassnothalt 
so good, but in my love that was I.” 

‘‘ And she showed me her children,” said the 
Doctor of Beauvais, “‘and they had heard of me, 
and had been taught to pity me. When they 
passed a prison of the State, they kept far from its 
frowning walls, and looked up at its bars, and 
spoke in whispers. She could never deliver me ; 
I imagined that she always brought me back 
after showing me such things. But then, blessed 
with the relief of tears, I fell upon my knees, 
and blessed her.” 

#1 ao. that childs bk lope. my father.» Ob, 
my dear, my dear, will you bless me as fervently 
to-morrow ?” 

“Lucie, I recall these old troubles in the 
reason that I have to-night for loving you better 
than words can tell, and thanking God for my 
great happiness. My thoughts, when they were 
wildest, never rose near the happiness that I 
have known with you, and that we have before 
Use 

He embraced her, solemnly commended her 
to Heaven, and humbly thanked Heaven for 
having bestowed her on him.  By-and-by they 
went into the house. 

There was no one bidden to the marniaze but 
Mr. Lorry ; there was even to be no bridesmaid 
but the gaunt Miss Pross. The marriage was 
to make no change in their place of residence ; 
they had been able to extend it, by taking to 
themselves the upper rooms formerly belonging 
to the apoeryphal invisible lodger, and they de- 
sired nothing more. 

Doctor Manette was very cheerful at the little 
supper. They were only three at table, and 
Miss Pross made the third. He regretted that 
Charles was not there ; was more than half dis- 
posed to object to the loving little plot that 
kept him away; and drank to him aftection- 
ately. 

So, the time came for him to bid Lucie good 
night, and they separated. But, in the stillness 
of the third hour of the morning, Lucie came 
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down-stairs again, and stole into his room: not | tracks with a determination so strong, that he 

free from unshaped fears beforehand. held the mastery of them, even in his sleep. A 
All things, however, were in their places; all | more remarkable face in its quiet, resolute, and 

was quiet; and he lay asleep, his white hair guarded struggle with an unseen assailant, was 

picturesque on the untroubled pillow, and his | not to be beheld in all the wide dominions of 

hands lying quiet on the coverlet. She put her | sleep that night. 





needless candle in the shadow at a distance, She timidly laid her hand on his dear breast, 
crept up to his bed, and put her lips to his; | and put up a prayer that she might ever be as 
then, leaned over him and looked at him. true to him as her love aspired to be, and as his 


Into his handsome face the bitter waters of | sorrows deserved. Then, she withdrew her . 
hand, and kissed his lips once more, and went 


| i | | , 
eat ily 


captivity had worn; but, he covered up their 


SAINT ANTOINE. 


away. So, the sunrise came, and the shadows of | with Charles Darnay. They were ready to go 
the leaves of the plane-tree moved upon his to church; the beautiful bride, Mr. Lorry, and 
face as softly as her lips had moved in praying | Miss Pross—to whom the event, through a 
for him. eradual process of reconcilement to the mevi- 
table, would have been one of absolute bliss, 
but for the yet lingering consideration that her 
brother Solomon should have been the bride- 
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as : : NINE Eene ; groom. ’ . 
| IIE marriage day was shining brightly, and “And so,” said Mr. Lorry, who could not 


they were ready outside the closed door | sufficiently admire the bride, and who had been 
of the Doctor's room, where he was speaking | moving round her to take in every point of her 
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quiet, pretty dress ; “and so it was for this, my 
sweet Lucie, that I brought you across the 
Channel, such a baby! Lord bless me! How 
little I thought what I was doing! How lightly 
i valued the obligation I was conferring on my 
friend Mr, Charles !” 

“You didn’t mean it,” remarked the matter- 
of-fact Miss Pross, “‘and therefore how could 
you know it? Nonsense !” 

Really? Well; but don’t cry,” said the 
gentle Mr. Lorry. 

“T am not crying,” said Miss Pross ; ‘ you 
are” 

“T, my Pross?” (By this time, Mr. Lorry 
dared to be pleasant with her on occasion.) 

“ Vou were just now; I saw you do it, and I 
don’t wonder at it. Such a present of plate as 
you have made’em is enough to bring tears into 
anybody’s eyes. ‘There's not a fork or a spoon 
in the collection,” said Miss Pross, ‘that I didn’t 
cry over, last night after the box came, till I 
couldn't see it.” 

“YT am highly gratified,” said Mr. Lorry, 
“though, upon my honour, I had no intention 
of rendering those trifling articles of remem- 
brance invisible to any one. Dear me! This 
is an occasion that makes a man speculate on 
all he has lost. Dear, dear, dear! ‘To think 
that there might have been a Mrs. Lorry, any 
time these fifty years almost !” 

“ Not at all!” From Miss Pross. 

“You think there never might have been a 
Mrs, Lorry?” asked the gentleman of that name. 

“ Pooh!” rejoined Miss Pross; “you were a 
bachelor in your cradle.” 

“ Well!” observed Mr. Lorry, beamingly ad- 
justing his little wig, “‘that seems probable, too.” 

“And you were cut out for a bachelor,” pur- 
sued Miss Pross, “ before you were put in your 
cradle.” 

“ Then, I think,” said Mr. Lorry, “ that I was 
very unhandsomely dealt with, and that I ought 
to have had a voice in the selection of my pat- 
tern. Enough! Now, my dear Lucie,” drawing 
his arm soothingly round her waist, “I hear 
them moving in the next room, and Miss Pross 
and I, as two formal folks of business, are 
anxious not to lose the final opportunity of 
saying something to you that you wish to hear. 
You leave your good father, my dear, in hands 
as earnest and as loving as your own; he shall 
be taken every conceivable care of ; during the 
next fortnight, while you are in Warwickshire 
and thereabouts, even Tellson’s shall go to the 
wall (comparatively speaking) before him. And 
when, at the fortnight’s end, he comes to join 
you and your beloved husband, on your other 
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fortnight’s trip in Wales, you shall say that we 
have sent him to you in the best health and in 
the happiest frame. Now, 1 hear Somebody's 
step coming to the door. Let me kiss my dear 
girl with an old-fashioned bachelor blessing, be- 
fore Somebody comes to claim his own.” 

For a moment, he held the fair face from him 
to look at the well-remembered expression on 
the forehead, and then laid the bright golden 
hair against his little brown wig, with a genuine 
tenderness and delicacy, which, if such things 
be old-fashioned, were as old as Adam. 

The door of the Doctor’s room opened, and 
he came out with Charles Darnay. He was so 
deadly pale—which had not been the case when 
they went in together—that no vestige of colour 
was to be seen in his face. But, in the com- 
posure of his manner he was unaltered, except 
that, to the shrewd glance of Mr. Lorry, it dis- 
closed some shadowy indication that the old air 
of avoidance and dread had lately passed over 
him like a cold wind. 

He gave his arm to his daughter, and took 
her down-stairs to the chariot which Mr. Lorry 
had hired in honour of the day. The rest fol- 
lowed in another carriage, and soon, in a neigh- 
bouring church where no strange eyes looked 
on, Charles Darnay and Lucie Manette were 
happily married. 

Besides the glancing tears that shone among 
the smiles of the httle group when it was 
done, some diamonds, very bright and sparkling, 
glanced on the bride’s hand, which were newly 
released from the dark obscurity of one of Mr. 
Lorry’s pockets. They returned home to break- 
fast, and all went well, and in due course the 
golden hair that had mingled with the poor 
shoemaker’s white locks in the Paris garret, was 
mingled with them again in the morning sun- 
light, on the threshold of the door at parting. 

It was a hard parting, though it was not for 
long. But, her father cheered her, and said at 
last, gently disengaging himself from her enfold- 
ing arms, “Take her, Charles! She is yours!” 
And her agitated hand waved to them from a 
chaise window, and she was gone. 

The corner being out of the way of the idle 
and curious, and the preparations having been 
very simple and few, the Doctor, Mr. Lorry, 
and Miss Pross were left quite alone. It was 
when they turned into the welcome shade of the 
cool old hall that Mr. Lorry observed a great 
change to have come over the Doctor ; as if the 
golden arm uplifted there had struck him a 
poisoned blow. 

He had naturally repressed much, and some 
revulsion might have been expected in him when 
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the occasion for repression was gone. But. it | awa. ‘This 1s not-your proper occupation, 
was the old seared lost Jook that troubled Mr. | ‘Vhink, dear friend!” 


Lorry ; and through his absent manner of clasp- 
ing his head and drearily wandering away into 
his own room when they got up-stairs, Mr. Lorry 
was reminded of Defarge, the wine-shop keeper, 
and the starlight mde. 

* T think,” he whispered to Miss Pross, after 
anxious consideration, ** I think we had best not 
speak to him just now, or at all disturb him. | 
must look in at Tellson’s; so I will go there at 
once, and come back presently. Then, we will 
take him a ride into the country, and dine there, 
ancballovillte wells? 

It was easier for Mr. Lorry to look in at Tell- 
son's than to look out of Tellson’s. Ile was 
detained two hours. When he came back, he 
ascended the ok staircase alone, having asked 
no question of the servant. Going thus into the 
Doctor's rooms. he was stopped by a low sound 
of knocking. 

‘Good God !” he said with a start. 
that 

Miss. Prossy witha terified vaces was at <lus. 
ear. “Oh me, oh me! Allis lost!” cried she, 
wringing her hands. “What is to be told to 
Ladybird? He doesn’t know me, and is making 


shoes !” 


HOW AES 


Nir, orry sad= what, hescoukl-to-calni. her, 
and went himself into the Doctor’s room. The 
bench was turned towards the light, as it had 
been when he had seen the shoemaker at his 
work before, and his head was bent down, and 
he srassvery busy, 

“ Doctor Manette. 
Manette !” 

The Doctor looked at him for a moment— 
half inquiringly, half as if he were angry at being 
spoken to—and bent over his work again. 

HMeohad lard) aside his -coat-<and: waistcoat : 
his shirt was open at the throat, as it used to be 
when he did that work ; and even the old hag- 
card, faded surface of face had come back to 
him. Tle worked hard—impatiently—as if in 
some scnse of having been interrupted. 

Mr. Lorry glanced at the work in his hand, 
and observed that it was a shoe of the old size 
and shape. Tle took up another that was lying 
by him, and asked him what it was ? 

“A young lady’s walking shoe,” he muttered 
without looking up. “It ought to have been 
finished long ago. Let it be.” 

* Dut, Doctor Manette. Look at me!” 

_ We obeyed, in the old mechanically submis- 
sive manner, without pausing in his work. 

“You know me, my dear friend ? 


My dear friend, Doctor 


"Phink 


Nothing would induce him to speak more. 
Tle looked up, for an instant at a time, when he 
was requested to do so; but, no persuasion 
could extract a sword. front him. ~—He worked, 
and worked. and worked in silence. and words 
fell on him as they would have fallen on an 
echoless. wall, or on, the. air, The only tayeot 
hope that Mr. Lorry could discover was, that 
he sometimes furtively looked up without being 
asked. In that there seemed a taint expression 
of curiosity or perplexity—as though he were 
trying to reconcile some doubts in his mind. 

Two things at once impressed themselves on 
Nr. Lorry, as important above all others ; the 
first, that this must be kept secret from Lucie ; 
the second, that it must be kept secret from all 
who knew him. In conjunction with Miss Pross, 
he took immediate steps towards the latter pre- 
caution, by giving out that the Doctor was not 
well, and teqmred-a tew days of ‘conplete: rest. 
In aid of the kind deception to be practised on 
his daughter, Miss Pross was to write, describing 
his having been called away professionally, and 
referring to an imaginary letter of two or three 
hurried lines in his own hand, represented to 
have been addressed to her by the same post. 

These measures, advisable to be taken in any 
case, Mr. Lorry took in the hope of his coming 
to himself. If that should happen soon, he 
kept another course in reserve; which was, to 
have a certain opinion that he thought the best 
on the Doctor's case. 

In the hope of his recovery, and of resort to 
this third course being thereby rendered prac- 
ticable, Mr. Lorry resolved to watch him atten- 
tively, with as litte appearance as possible of 
domg so. He therefore made arrangements to 
absent himself from Tellson’s for the first time 
in his life, and took his post by the window in 
the same room. 

Ile was not long in discovering that it was 
worse than useless to speak to him, since, on 
being pressed, he became worrned. He aban- 
doned that attempt on the first day. and resolved 
mercly to keep hnnself always before him, as a 
silent protest against the delusion into which he 
had’ fallen,-or was falling, Ite -reimamed;there= 
fore, in his seat near the window, reading and 
writing, and expressing, in as many pleasant and 
natural ways as he could think of, that it was a 
free place, 

Doctor Manette took what was given him to 
eat and drink, and worked on, that first day, 
until it was too dark to see—worked on, half an 
hour after Mr. Lorry could not have seen, for 
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his life, to read or write. When he put his 
tools aside as uscless until morning, Mr. Lorry 
rose and said to him: 

“Will you go out ?” 

He looked down at the floor on either side of 
him in the old manner, looked up in the old 
manner, and repeated in the old low voice : 

Outke! 

‘Ves: fora walk withine: Why viet?” 

He made no effort to say why not, and said 
not a word more. But, Mr. Lorry thought he 
saw, as he leaned forward on his bench in the 
dusk, with his elbows on his knees and his head 
in his hands, that he was in some misty way 
asking himself, ‘Why not?” The sagacity of 
the man of business perceived an advantage 
here, and determined to hold it. 

Miss Pross and he divided the night into two 
watches, and observed him at intervals from the 
adjoining room. He paced up and down for a 
long time before he lay down ; but, when he did 
finally lay himself down, he fell asleep. In the 
morning he was up betimes, and went straight 
to his bench and to work. 

On this second day Mr. Lorry saluted him 
cheerfully by his name, and spoke to him on 
topics that had been of late familiar to them. 
He returned no reply, but it was evident that 
he heard what was said, and that he thought 
about it, however confusedly. This encouraged 
Mr. Lorry to have Miss Pross in with her work 
several times during the day: at those times, 
they quietly spoke of Lucie, and of her father 
then present, precisely in their usual manner, 
and as if there were nothing amiss. ‘This was 
done without any demonstrative accompani- 
ment, not long enough or often enough to 
harass him; and it hghtened Mr. Lorry’s friendly 
heart to beheve that he looked up oftener, and 
that he appeared to be stirred by some percep- 
tion of inconsistencies surrounding him. 

When it fell dark again, Mr. Lorry asked him 
as before: 

“ Dear Doctor, will you go out ?” 

As before, he repeated, ‘ Out ?” 

“Yes; for a walk with me. Why not?” 

This time, Mr. Lorry feigned to go out when 
he could extract no answer from him, and, after 
remaining absent for an hour, returned. In the 
meanwhile, the Doctor had removed to the seat 
inthe window, and had sat there looking down 
at the plane-tree ; but, on Mr. Lorry’s return, he 
slipped away to his bench. 

The time went very slowly on, and Mr. Lorry’s 
hope darkened, and his heart grew heavier again, 
and grew yet heavier and heavier every day. The 
third day came and went, the fourth, the fifth. 
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Tive days, six days, seven days, eight days, nine 
days. 

With a hope ever darkening, and with a heart 
always growing heavier and heavier, Mr. Lorry 
passed through this anxious time. The secret 
was well kept, and Lucie was unconscious and 
happy; but, he could not fail to observe that 
the shoemaker, whose hand had been a little 
out at first, was growing dreadfully skilful, and 
that he had never been so intent on his work, 
and that is hands had never been so nimble 
and expert, as in the dusk of the ninth evening. 


COATT ERE IN, 


AN OPINION. 





ORN out by anxious watching, Mr. 
/ Lorry fell asleep at his post. On 
~\ the tenth morning of his suspense, 


ee We 
“SSS ISGP the sun into the room where a 
Aa Fy Se SETS a 
PS heavy slumber had overtaken him 


when it was dark night. 

He rubbed his eyes and roused himself ; 
but he doubted, when he had done so, whether 
he was not still asleep. For, going to the door 
of the Doctor’s room and looking tn, he per- 
ceived that the shoemaker’s bench and_ tools 
were put aside again, and that the Doctor him- 
self sat reading at the wmdow. He was in his 
usual morning dress, and his face (which Mr. 
Lorry could distinctly see), though still very 
pale, was calmly studious and attentive. 

Even when he had satisfied himself that he 
was awake, Mr. Lorry felt giddily uncertain, for 
some few moments, whether the late shoe- 
making might not be a disturbed dream of his 
own ; for, did not his eyes show him his friend 
before him in his accustomed clothing and 
aspect, and employed as usual; and was there 
any sign, within their range, that the change of 
which he had so strong an impression had 
actually happened ? 

It was but the inquiry of his first confusion 
and astonishment, the answer being obvious. 
If the impression were not produced by a real 
corresponding and _ sufficient cause, how came 
he, Jarvis Lorry, there? How came he to have 
fallen asleep, in his clothes, on the sofa in 
Doctor Manette’s consulting-room, and to be 
debating these points outside the Doctor’s bed- 
room door in the early morning ? 

Within a few mihutes, Miss Pross stood whis- 
pering at his side. If he had had any particle 
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of doubt left, her talk would of necessity have 
resolved it; but he was by that aime cléar 
headed, and had none. Ile advised that they 
should let the time go by until the regular 
breakfast hour, and should then meet the Doctor 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. If he ap- 
peared to be in his customary state of mind, Mr. 
Lorry would then cautiously proceed to seek 
direction and guidance from the opinion he had 
been. in his anxiety, so anxious to obtain. 

Miss Pross submitting herself to his judgment, 
the scheme was worked out with care. Having 
abundanee of time for his usual methodical 
toilet, Mr. Lorry presented himself at the break- 
fast hour in his usual white nen, and with his 
usual neat leg. The Doctor was summoned in 
the usual way, and came to breakfast. 

So far as it was possible to comprehend him 
without overstepping those delicate and gradual 
approaches which Mr. Lorry felt to be the only 
safe advance, he at first supposed that his 
daughter's marriage had taken place yesterday. 
An ineidental allusion, purposely thrown out, to 
the day of the week, and the day of the month, 
set him thinking and counting, and evidently 
made him uneasy, In all other respects, how- 
ever, he was so composedly himself, that Mr. 
Lorry determined to have the aid he sought. 
And that aid was his own, 

Therefore, when the breakfast was done and 
cleared away, and he and the Doctor were left 
together, Mr. Lorry said feelingly : 

“oMy clear Manette, I any anxious tochave 
your opinion, in confidence, on a very curious 
case in which Iam deeply interested ; that is to 
say, It 1S very curious to me; perhaps, to your 
better information it may be less so.” 

Glancing at his hands, which were discoloured 
by his late work, the Doctor looked troubled, 
and listened attentively. He had already glanced 
at his hands more than once. 

“Doctor Manette,” said Mr. Lorry, touching 
him affectionately on the arm, “the case is the 
case of a particularly dear friend of mine. Pray 
give your mind to it, and advise me well for his 
sake—and, above all, for his daughter’s—his 
daughter’s, my dear Manette.” 

“Tf J understand,” said the Doctor in a sub- 
dued tone, “ some mental shock-—— ?” 

“West” 

‘Resexplicit,” saxl the Doctor. 
detail,” 

Mr. Lorry saw that they understood one 
another, and proceeded. 

“My dear Manette, it is the case of an old 
and a prolonged shock, of great acuteness and 
severity, to the affections, the feelings, the—the 
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| —as you express it—the mind. The mind. It 


is the case of a shock under which the sufferer 
was borne down, one cannot say for how long, 
because | believe he cannot calculate the time 
himself, and there are no other means of getting 
at it. It is the case of a shock from which the 
sufferer recovered, by a process that he cannot 
trace himself—as I once heard him publicly 
relate In a striking manner. It is the case of a 
shock from which he has recovered so com- 
pletely as to be a highly intelligent man, capable 
of close application of mind, and great exertion 
of body, and of constantly making fresh addi- 
tions to his stock of knowledge, which was 
already very large. But, unfortunately, there 
has been ’—he paused and took a deep breath 
—“a slight relapse.” 

The Doctor, in a low voice, asked, ‘‘Of how 
long duration 2?” 

“Nine days and nights.” 

“How did it show itself? I infer,” glancing 
at his hands again, “in the resumption of some 
old pursuit connected with the shock ?” 

“Thats: the fact.” 

“Now, did you ever see him,” asked the 
Doctor, distinctly and collectedly, though in the 
same low voice, “engaged in that pursuit 
originally 2” 

s Once. 

“And when the relapse fell on him, was he 
in most respects—or in all respects—as he was 
then 2” 

<1 thiikan, all respects,” 

“You spoke of his daughter. 
daughter know of the relapse ?” 

‘No, Ithas been kept from her, and I hope 
will always be kept from her, It 1s known only 
to myself, and to one other who may be trusted.” 

The Doctor grasped his hand, and murmured, 
“Phat was very kind. That was very thought- 
ful!” Mr, Lorry grasped his hand in return, 
and neither of the two spoke for a little while. 

‘“Now, my dear Manette,” said Mr. Lorry at 
length, in his most considerate and most affec- 
tionate way, ‘‘ 1 ama mere man of business, and 
unfit to cope with such intricate and difficult 
matters. Ido not possess the kind of informa- 
tion necessary; I do not possess the kind of 
intelligence ; I want guiding. ‘There is no man 
in this world on whom I could so rely for right 
guidance as on you. ‘Tell me, how does this 
relapse come about? Is there danger of 
another? Could a repetition of it be prevented ? 
How should a repetition of it be treated? How 
does it come about at all? What can I do for 
ny friend? No man ever can have been more 
desirous in his heart to serve a friend than I am 
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to serve mine, if I knew how. But I don’t 
know how to originate in such a case. If your 
sagacity, knowledge, and experience could put 
me on the right track, I might be able to do so 
mich; unenlightened and undirected, I can do 
so little. Pray discuss it with me; pray enable 
me to see it a little more clearly, and teach me 
how to be a little more useful.” 

Doctor Manette sat meditating after these 
earnest words were spoken, and Mr. Lorry did 
not press him. 

‘“‘] think it probable,” said the Doctor, break- 
ing silence with an effort, “that the relapse you 
have described, my dear friend, was not quite 
unforeseen by its subject.” 

“Was it dreaded by him?” Mr. Lorry ven- 
tured to ask. 

“Very much.” He said it with an involuntary 
shudder. ‘You have no idea how such an 
apprehension weighs on the sufferer’s mind, and 
how difficult—how almost impossible—it is for 
him to force himself to utter a word upon the 
topic that oppresses him.” 

“Would he,” asked Mr. Lorry, “ be sensibly 
relieved if he could prevail upon himself to im- 
part that secret brooding to any one when it is 
on him ?” 

“T think so. But it is, as I have told you, 
next to impossible. I even believe it—in some 
cases—to be quite impossible.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Lorry, gently laying his 
hand on the Doctor’s arm again, after a short 
silence on both sides, “to what would you refer 
this attack ?” 

“T believe,” returned Doctor Manette, “ that 
there had been a strong and extraordinary revival 
of the train of thought and remembrance that 
was the first cause of the malady. Some intense 
associations of a most distressing nature were 
vividly recalled, I think. It is probable that 
there had long been a dread lurking in his mind 
that those associations would be recalled—say, 
under certain circumstances—say, on a_ par- 
ticular occasion. He tried to prepare himself in 
vain ; perhaps the effort to prepare himself made 
him less able to bear it.” 

“Would he remember what took place in 
the relapse?” asked Mr. Lorry with natural 
hesitation. 

The Doctor looked desolately round the 
room, shook his head, and answered, in a low 
voice, “Not atcall?’ 

““ Now, as to the future,” hinted Mr. Lorry. 

“As to the future,” said the Doctor, recovering 
firmness, “I should have great hope. As it 
pleased Heaven in its mercy to restore him so 
soon, I should have great hope. He, yielding 
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under the pressure of a complicated something, 
long dreaded and long vaguely forescen and 
contended against, and recovering after the 
cloud had burst and passed, I should hope that 
the worst was over.” 

“Well, well > hat's. good -comfort: 
thankful!” said Mr. Lorry. 

“ Tam thankful!” repeated the Doctor, bend- 
ing his head with reverence. 

“There are two other points,” said Mr. Lorry, 
“on which I am anxious to be instructed. I 
may go on?” 

“You cannot do your friend a better service.” 
The Doctor gave him his hand. 

“To the first, then. He is of a studious habit, 
and unusually energetic ; he applies himself with 
great ardour to the acquisition of professional 
knowledge, to the conducting of experiments, to 
many things. Now, does he do too much 2?” 

“TY think not. It may be the character of his 
mind to be always in singular need of occupation. 
That may be, in part, natural to it; in part, the 
result of affliction. ‘The less it was occupied 
with healthy things, the more it would be in 
danger of turning in the unhealthy direction. 
He may have observed himself, and mace the 
discovery.” 

‘You are sure that he is not under too great 
astrain? 

“YT think I am quite sure of it.” 

“My dear Manette, if he were overworked 
now s 

“My dear Lorry, I doubt if that could easily 
be. There has been a violent stress in one 
direction, and it needs a counterweight.” 

““ Excuse me, as a persistent man of business. 
Assuming, for a moment, that he zas over- 
worked ; it would show itself in some renewal of 
this disorder ? ” 

“T do not think so. I do not think,” said 
Doctor Manette with the firmness of self-con- 
viction, “that anything but the one train of 
association would renew it. I think that, hence- 
forth, nothing but some extraordinary jarring of 
that chord could renew it. After what has 
happened, and after his recovery, I find it difh- 
cult to imagine any such violent sounding of that 
string again. I trust, and I almost believe that 
the circumstances likely to renew it are ex- 
hausted.” 

He spoke with the diffidence of a man who 
knew how slight a thing would overset the deli- 
cate organisation of the mind, and yet with the 
confidence of a man who had slowly won his 
assurance out of personal endurance and distress. 
It was not for his friend to abate that confidence. 
He professed himself more relieved and encou- 
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raged than he really was, and approached his 
second and last point. He telt it to be the most 
ditticult of all; but, remembering his old Sunday- 
morning conversation with Miss Pross. and 
remembering what he had seen in the last nine 
days, he knew that he must face it. 

* The occupation resumed under the influence 
of this passing atthietion so happily recovered 
irom, said. Lorry,-clearme dus throat, “awe 
will call—Blacksmith’s work. Blacksmith’s work. 
Wee will say. to put arease and for Viessake of. 
illustration, that he had been used, in his bad 
time, to work at a little forge. We will say that 
he was unexpectedly found at Ins forge again. 
Ts it not a pity that-he should: ‘keep it by 
him ?” 

The Doctor shaded his forehead with his hand, 
and beat his foot nervously on the ground. 

Fhe has always kept it by him,” said) Nix 
Lorry, with an anxious look at his friend. ** Now, 
would it not be better that he should let it go?” 

Sull, the Doctor, with shaded forehead, beat 
his foot nervously on the ground. 

* You do not find it easy to advise me ?” said 
Mr, Lorry. “I quite understand it to be a-ice 
question. And yet I think—-—” And there he 
shook his head, and stopped. 

“You see,” said Doctor Manette, turning to 
hit aver “an, uneasy “patise, “ibus-very lard to 
explain, consistently, the innermost working of 
this poor man’s mind. He once yearned so 
frightfully for that occupation, and it was so 
welcoine when it came: no doubt it relieved his 
pam so much, by substituting the perplexity of 
the fingers for the perplexity of the brain, and by 
substituting, as he became more practised, the 
ingenuity of the hands for the ingenuity of the 
mental.torture; that he has never seen able to 
bear the thought of putting it quite out of his 
reach. Even now, when, I believe, he is more 
hopeful of himself than he has ever been, and 
even speaks of himself with a kind of confidence, 
the idea that he might need that old employ- 
ment, and not find it, gives him a sudden sense 
of terror, like that which one may fancy strikes 
to the heart of a lost child.” 

IIe looked like his illustration, as he raised 
his eyes to Mr. Lorry’s face. 

* Dut may not—mind ! I ask for information, 
as a plodding man of business who only deals 
with such material objects as guineas, shillings, 
and bank notes—may not the retention of the 
thing involve the retention of the idea? If the 
thing were gone, my dear Manette, might not 
the fear go with it?) In short, is it not a con- 
cession to the misgiving to keep the forge ?” 

There was another silence. 
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* You see, too,” said the Doctor tremulously, 
“it is such an old companion.” 

‘*T would not keep it,” said Mr. Lorry, shaking 
his head; for he gained in firmness as he saw 
the Doctor disquicted. ‘1 would recommend 
him to sacrifice it. [ only want your authority. 

| Iam sure it does no good. Come! Give me 
' your authority, ike a dear good man. For his 
| daughter’s sake, my dear Manette !” 

Very strange to see what a struggle there was 
| within him! 

“In her name, then, let it be done ; I sanction 
| it, Bat; Tavould: not takeat away athile he avas 

present.. Let it: be~ removed tyhen hes: not 
| there; let him miss his old companion after an 
absence.” 
Mr. Lorry readily engaged for that, and the 
| conference was ended. ‘They passed the day in 
| the country, and the Doctor was quite restored, 
On the three following days he remained per- 
fectly well, and on the fourteenth day he went 
away to join Lucie and her husband. ‘The pre- 
caution that had been taken to account for his 
silence, Mr. Lorry had previously explained to 
him, and he had written to Lucie in accordance 
with it, and she had no suspicions. 
On the night of the day on which he left the 
house, Mr. Lorry went into his room with a 
chopper, saw, chisel, and hammer, attended by 
Miss Pross carrying a light. There, with closed 
doors, and in a mysterious and guilty manner, 
| Mr. Lorry hacked the shoemaker’s bench to 

pieces, while Miss Pross held the candle as if 
| she were assising at a murder—for which, 
| indeed, in her grimness, she was no unsuitable 
| figure. The burning of the body (previously 
| reduced to pieces convenient for the purpose) 
| was commenced without delay in the kitchen 
| fire; and the tools, shoes, and leather were buried 

in the garden. So wicked do destruction and 
" seerecy appear to honest minds, that Mr. Lorry 
~ and Miss Pross, while engaged in the commission 
| of their deed, and in the removal of its traces, 

almost felt, and almost looked, like accomplices 
| in a horrible crime. 


CHATTER: 
A PLEA. 


“SY TTIEN the newly-married pair came home, 
\ the first person who appeared, to offer 
his congratulations, was Sydney Carton, They 
had not. been at home many hours when he 
presented himself. He was not improved in 
habits, or in looks, or in manner ; but, there was 
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a certain rugged air of fidelity about him, which 
was new to the observation of Charles Darnay. 

He watched his opportunity of taking Darnay 
aside into a window, and of speaking to him 
when no one overheard. 

‘Mr. Darnay,” said Carton, “ I wish we might 
be friends.” 

"We are already iriends,. I hope.” 

“You are good enough to say so, as a fashion 
of speech; but, I don’t mean any fashion of 
speech. Indeed, when I say I wish we might 
be friends, I scarcely mean quite that, either.” 

Charles Darnay—as was natural—asked him, 
in all good-humour and good-fellowship, what he 
did mean ? 

“Upon my life,” said Carton, smilmg, “ 1-find 
that easier to comprehend in my own mind than 
to convey to yours. However, let me try. You 
remember a certain famous occasion when I was 
more drunk than—than usual?” 

‘‘T remember a certain famous occasion when 
you forced me to confess that you had been 
drinking.” 

“JT remember it too. ‘The curse of those oc- 
casions is heavy upon me, for I always remem- 
berthem. J hope it may be taken into account 
one day, when all days are at an end for me! 
—Don’t be alarmed ; I am not going ta preach.” 

“JT am not atallalarmed. Earnestness in you 
is anything but alarming to me.” 

“ Ah!” said Carton, with a careless wave of 
his hand, as if he waved that away. “On the 
drunken occasion in question (one of a large 
number, as you know), I was insufferable about 
hiking you, and not hking you. IJ wish you 
would forget it.” 

* I forgot it long ago.” 

““ Fashion of speech again! But, Mr. Darnay, 
oblivion is not so easy to me as you represent it 
to be to you. I have by no means forgotten it, 
and a light answer does not help me to forget it.” 

“If it was a light answer,” returned Darnay, 
“T beg your forgiveness for it. I had no other 
object than to turn a slight thing, which, to my 
surprise, seems to trouble you too much, aside. 
I declare to you, on the faith of a gentleman, 
that I have long dismissed it from my mind. 
Good Heaven, what was there to dismiss ? Have 
I had nothing more important to remember, in 
the great service you rendered me that day ?” 

AS toulhedereat service sata Carton. <1 samt 
bound to avow to you, when you speak of it in 
that way, that it was mere professional clap- 
trap. J don’t know that I cared what became 
of you when I rendered it.—Mind! I say when 
I rendered it; I am speaking of the past.” 

“You make light of the obligation,” returned 
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Darnay, “ but I will not quarrel with your light 
answer.” 

“Genuine truth, Mr. Darnay, trust me! I have 
gone aside from my purpose; I was speaking 
about our being friends. Now, you know me; 
you know I am incapable of all the higher and 
better flights of men. If you doubt it, ask 
Stryver, and he'll tell you so.” 

“TI prefer to form my own opinion, without 
the-atd: of his.” 

AWelll At any rate; you know me: as ‘a. dis- 
solute dog, who has never done any good, and 
never will.” 

“1 dowt knew that you “neveravill, 7 

“ But I do,and you must take my word for it. 
Well! If you could endure to have such a 
worthless fellow, and a fellow of such indifferent 
reputation, coming and going at odd times, 
I should ask that I might be permitted to come 
and go asa privileged person here; that I nught 
be regarded as a useless (and I would add, if 
it were not for the resemblance 1 detected 
between you and me, an unornamental) piece of 
furniture, tolerated for its old service, and taken 
no notice of. I doubt if I should abuse the 
permission. It is a hundred to one if I should 
avail myself of it four times in a year. It would 
satisfy me, I dare say, to know that I had it.” 

Will youstry 2” 

‘That is attother way of saying that Iam placed 
on the footing I have indicated. I thank you, Dar- 
nay. I may use that freedom with your name?” 

‘‘T think so, Carton, by this time.” 

They shook hands upon it, and Sydney turned 
away. Within a minute afterwards, he was, to 
all outward appearance, as unsubstantial as ever. 

When he was gone, and in the course of an 
evening passed with Miss Pross, the Doctor, 
and Mr. Lorry, Charles Darnay made some 
mention of this conversation in general terms, 
and spoke of Sydney Carton as a problem of 
carelessness and recklessness. He spoke of him, 
in short, not bitterly, or meaning to bear hard 
upon him, but as anybody might who saw him 
as he showed himself. 

He had no idea that this could dwell in the 
thoughts of his fair young wife; but, when he 
afterwards joined her in their own rooms, he 
found her waiting for him with the old pretty 
lifting of the forehead strongly marked. 

“We are thoughtful to-night!” said Damay, 
drawing his arm about her. 

“ Ves, dearest Charles,” with her hands on his 
breast, and the inquiring and attentive expression 
fixed upon him; ‘“‘ we are rather thoughtful to- 
night, for we have something on our mind to- 
night.” 
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isi a icie:” 

“Will you promise not to press one question 
on me. if I beg you not to ask it?” 

~ Will I promise? What will I not promise 
LoumyoeOve 2 

What. indeed, with his hand putting aside the 
colden hair from the cheek, and his other hand 
against the heart that beat for him ! 
~* T think, Charles, poor Mr. Carton deserves 
more consideration and respect than you ex- 
pressed for him to-night.” 

“Indeed, my own! Why so?” 


LAO ees. 
| + "Phat is what you are not touaskime! But 
[ think—I know—he does.” 

“Tf you know it, it is enough. 
vou havenne do, my Lite? ” 

“1 avonld ask yon, dearest, to be very gene- 
rous with him always, and very lenient on his 
faults when he 1s not by. I would ask you to 
beheve that he has a heart he very, very seldom 
reveals, and that there are deep wounds in it. 
Mydear, Ihave seencit bleeding,” 

“It is a painful reflection to me,” said Charles 
Darnay, quite astounded, “that I should have 


What would 





I fear he is not to be 
reclaimed ; there is scarcely a hope that any- 
thing in his character or fortunes is reparable 
now, But, 1 -anr “sure thatthe. is-capable cof 
good things, gentle things, even magnanimous 
things.” 

She looked so beautiful in the purity of her 
faith in this lost man, that her husband could 
have looked at her as she was for hours. 

“And oh, my dearest Love!” she urged, 
clinging nearer to him, laying her head upon 





“STILL, THE DOCTOR, WITH SHADED FOREHEAD, BEAT HIS FOOT NERVOUSLY ON THE GROUND.” 
done him any wrong. I never thought this of 
him.” 
“ My husband, 1t 1s so. 


his breast, and raising her eyes to his, ‘ remem- 
ber how strong we are in our happmess, and 
how weak he is in his misery!” 

The supplication touched him home. “1 
| will always remember it, dear Heart! I will 
remember it as long as I live.” 

He bent over the golden head, and put the 
rosy lips to his, and folded her in his arms. If 
one forlorn wanderer then -pacing the dark 
streets could have heard her innocent disclosure, 

| and could have seen the drops of pity kissed 
_ away by her husband from the soft blue eyes so 


| loving of that husband, he might have cried to 
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the night—and the words would not have parted 
from his lips for the first time— 
‘God bless her for her sweet compassion !” 
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ECHOING FOOTSTEPS. 


WONDERFUL corner for echoes, 
it has been remarked, that corner 
where the Doctor lived. Ever busily 
winding the golden thread which 
bound her husband, and her father, 
ae herself, and her old directress and 
* companion, in a life of quiet bliss, 
a Lucie sat in the still house in the tranquilly 
resounding corner, listening to the echoing foot- 
steps of years. 

At first, there were times, though she was a 
perfectly happy young wife, when her work 
would slowly fall from her hands, and her eyes 
would be dimmed. For there was something 
coming in the echoes, something light, afar off, 
and scarcely audible yet, that stirred her heart 
too much. Fluttering hopes and doubts—hopes, 
of a love as yet unknown to her; doubts, of her 
remaining upon earth to enjoy that new delight 
—divided her breast. Among the echoes then, 
there would arise the sound of footsteps at her 
own early grave ; and thoughts of the husband 
who would be left so desolate, and who would 
mourn for her so much, swelled to her eyes and 
broke like waves. 

That time passed, and her little Lucie lay on 
her bosom. ‘Then, among the advancing echoes, 
there was the tread of her tiny feet and the 
sound of her prattling words. Let greater echoes 
resound as they would, the young mother at the 
cradle-side could always hear those coming. 
They came, and the shady house was sunny 
with a child’s laugh, and the Divine Friend of 
children, to whom in her trouble she had con- 
fided hers, seemed to take her child in His arms, 
as He took the child of old, and made it a sacred 
joy to her. 

Ever busily winding the golden thread that 
bound them all together, weaving the service of 
her happy influence through the tissue of all 
their lives, and making it predominate nowhere, 
Lucie heard in the echoes of years none but 
friendly and soothing sounds. Her husband’s 
step was strong and prosperous among them ; 
he: father’s, firm and equal. Lo, Miss Pross, in 
harness of string, awakening the echoes, as an 
unruly charger, whip-corrected, snorting and 
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pawing the earth under the plane-tree in the 
garden ! 

I:ven when there were sounds of sorrow among 
the rest, they were not harsh nor cruel. Even 
when golden hair, like her own, lay in a halo on 
a pillow round the worn face of a little boy, and 
he said, with a radiant smile, “ Dear papa and 
mamma, I am very sorry to leave you both, and 
to leave my pretty sister; but I am called, and 
I must go!” those were not tears all of agony 
that wetted his young mother’s cheek, as the 
spirit departed from her embrace that had been 
intrusted to it. Suffer them, and forbid them 
not. They see my Father’s face. Oh, Father, 
blessed words ! 

Thus, the rustling of an Angel’s wings got 
blended with the other echoes, and they were 
not wholly of earth, but had in them that breath 
of Heaven. Sighs of the winds that blew over 
a little garden-tomb were mingled with them 
also, and both were audible to Lucie, in a 
hushed murmur—hke the breathing of a summer 
sea asleep upon a sandy shore—as the little 
Lucie, comically studious at the task of the 
morning, or dressing a doll at her mother’s foot- 
stool, chattered in the tongues of the Two 
Cities that were blended in her life. 

The echoes rarely answered to the actual tread 
of Sydney Carton. Some half-dozen times a 
year, at most, he claimed his privilege of coming 
in uninvited, and would sit among them through 
the evening, as he had once done often. He 
never came there heated with wine. And one 
other thing regarding him was whispered in the 
echoes, which has been whispered by all truc 
echoes for ages and ages. 

No man ever really loved a woman, lost her, 
and knew her with a blameless though an un- 
changed mind when she was a wife and a 
mother, but her children had a strange sympathy 
with him—an instinctive delicacy of pity for 
him. What fine hidden sensibilities are touched 
in such a case, no echoes tell ; but it is so, and 
it was so here. Carton was the first stranger to 
whom little Lucie held out her chubby arms, 
and he kept his place with her as she grew. The 
little boy had spoken of him almost at the last. 
“ Poor Carton! Kiss him for me!” 

Mr. Stryver shouldered his way through the 
law, like some great engine forcing itself through 
turbid water, and dragged his useful friend in his 
wake, like a boat towed astern. As the boat so 
favoured is usually in a rough plight, and mostly 
under water, so Sydney had a swamped life of 
it. But, easy and strong custom, unhappily so 
much easier and stronger in him than any stimu- 
lating sense of desert or disgrace, made it the 
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life he was to Jead ; and he no more thought of 
emerging from his state of lion’s jackal, than any 
real jackal may be supposed to think of rising to 
be didn). “Strvver was: rel had inarried 
ilorid widow with property and three boys, who 
had nothing particularly shining about them but 
the straight hair of their dumpling heads. 
These three: youns -centlenicny Aly. Strover, 
exuding patronage of the most offensive quality 
from every pore, had walked before him, like 
three “shieg),.10: the-qniet comer in Solve, and 
had oitered as pupils to Lucie’s husband: deli- 
catelyosaying, *“Hallox! heres are. three lumps 
of bread and cheese towards your matrimonial 
picnic, Darnay!” The polite rejection of the 
three lumps of bread and cheese had quite 
bloated Mr. Stryver with indignation, which he 
afterwards turned to account in the training of 
the young gentlemen, by directing them to be- 


ware of the pride of Beggars, like that tutor- 
fellow. He was also in the habit of declaiming 


to Mrs. Stryver, over his full-bodied wine, on 
the arts Mrs. Darnay had once put in practice to 
“catch” him, and on the diamond-cut-diamond 
arts in himself,madam, which had rendered him 
‘not to be caught.” Some of his King’s Bench 
familiars, who were occasionally parties to the 
full-bodied wine and the lie, excused him for 
the latter by saying that he had told it so often, 
that he believed it himself—which is surely such 
an incorrigible aggravation of an originally bad 
offence as to justify any such offender’s being 
carried off to some suitably retired spot, and 
there hanged out of the way. 

These were among the echoes to which Lucie, 
sometimes pensive, sometimes amused and 
laughing, listened in the echoing corner, until 
her little daughter was six years old. How near 
to her heart the echoes of her child’s tread came, 
and those of her own dear father’s, always active 
and seli-possessed, and those of her dear hus- 
band’s, need not be told. Nor, how the lightest 
echo of their united home, directed by herself 
with such a wise and elegant thrift that it was 
more abundant than any waste, was music to 
her. Nor, how there were echoes all about her, 
sweet In her cars, of the many times her father 
had told her that he found her more devoted to 
him married (af that could be) than single, and 
of the many times her husband had said to her 
that no cares and duties seemed to divide her 
love for him, or her help to him, and asked her, 
“What is the magic secret, my darling, of your 
being everything to all of us, as if there were 
only one of us, yet never seeming to be hurried, 
or to have too ‘auch to do?” 

But, there were other echoes, from a distance, 
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that rambled menacingly in the cornerall through 
this Space © of time. And it Was now, about little 
Lucie’s sixth birthday, that they began to have 
an awful sound. as of a great storm in France 
with a dreadful sea rising. 

On a night in mid-July, one thousand seven 
hundred and elghty-nine. Mr. Lorry came in late 
trom Tellson’s, il sat himself down by Lucie 
and her husband in the dark window. It was a 
hot wild night, and they were all three reminded 
of the old Sunday night when they had looked 
at the lightning from ‘the same place. 

dk began to think,” said Mr. Lorry, pushing 
his brown wig back, “ that I should have to pass 
the night at Tellson’s. We have been so full of 
business all day, that we have not known what 
to do first, or which way to turn. ‘There is such 
an uneasiness in Paris, that we have actually a 
run of confidence upon us ! Our customers over 
there seem not to be able to confide their pro- 
perty to us fast enough. There is positively a 
mania among some of them for sending it to 
England.” 

*Ehat-hasea bad look,” said Darias. 

“ A bad look, you say, my dear Darnay? Yes, 
but we don’t know what reason there is in it. 
People are so unreasonable! Some of us at 
‘Tellson’s are getting old. and we really can’t be 
troubled out of the ordinary course without due 
occasion.” 

“ Still,” said Darnay,:“ vou know how gloomy 
and threatening the sky 1s.” 

‘hikiow that, stor e-sane,” sassetited) (Mr 
Lorry, trying to persuade himself that his sweet 
temper was soured, and that he grumbled, “ but 
I am determined to be peevish after my long 
day’s botheration. Where is Manette ?” 

“ Here he is!” said the Doctor, entering the 
dark room at the moment. 

“Tam-quité glad you are-at honie ; for these 
hurries and forebodings, by which I have been 
surrounded all day long, have made me nervous 


without reason, “You! are; aot suing -out, J 
hope: 
“No; Iam going to play backgammon with 


you, if you like,” said the Doctor. 

“> don’t think Pdocdike, it I may-speakomy 
mind. Iam not fit to be pitted against you to- 
night. Is the teatboard' still there, Lucie? I 
cant see,, 

* Of course it has been kept for you.” 

“Thank ye, my dear. The precious child is 
sate abed 2” 

““ And sleeping soundly.” 

<ODnAts: tight: alle sateoand avell SL dont 
know why anything should be otherwise than 

safe and well here, thank God ; but I have been 
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so put out all day, and I am not as young as I 
Was!) GMiy tea, my dear? “Thank yes “Now, 
come and take your place in the circle, and let 
us sit quiet, and hear the echoes about which 
you have your theory.” 

’Not-atheory.satewas a iancy.” 

‘A fancy, then, my wise: pet, said Mr, Joorry, 
patting her hand. ‘They are very numerous 
and very loud, though, are they not? Only 
hear them !” 


Headlong, mad, and dangerous footsteps to 
force their way into anybody’s hfe, footsteps not 
easily made clean again if once stained red, the 
footsteps raging in Saint Antoine afar off, as the 
little circle sat in the dark London window. 

Saint Antoine had been, that morning, a vast 
dusky mass of scarecrows heaving to and fro, 
with frequent gleams of hght above the billowy 
heads, where steel blades and bayonets shone in 
the sun. A tremendous roar arose from the 
throat of Saint Antoine, and a forest of naked 
arms struggled in the air like shrivelled branches 
of trees in a winter wind: all the fingers con- 
vulsively clutching at every weapon or semblance 
of a weapon that was thrown up from the depths 
below, no matter how far off. 

Who gave them out, whence they last came, 
where they began, through what agency they 
crookedly quivered and jerked, scores at a time, 
over the heads of the crowd, like a kind of 
lightning, no eye In the throng could have told; 
but, muskets were being distributed—so were 
cartridges, powder, and ball, bars of iron and 
wood, “knives, axes, pikes, every weapon that 
distracted ingenuity could discover or devise. 
People who could lay hold of nothing else, set 
themselves with bleeding hands to force stones 
and bricks out of their places in walls. Every 
pulse and heart in Saint Antoine was on high- 
fever strain and at high-fever heat. Every living 
creature there held life as of no account, and 
was demented with a passionate readiness to 
sacrifice it. 

As a whirlpool of boiling waters has a centre 
point, so all this raging circled round Defarge’s 
wine-shop, and every human drop in the caul- 
dron had a tendency to be sucked towards the 
vortex where Defarge himself, already begrimed 
with gunpowder and sweat, issued orders, issued 
arms, thrust this man back, dragged this man 
forward, disarmed one to arm another, laboured 
and strove in the thickest of the uproar. 

‘weep near tome; Jacques. Three,” cried 
Defarge ; “and do you, Jacques One and Two, 
separate and put yourselves at the head of as 
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many of these patriots as you can. Where is 


my wife ? 

“Eh well! Here you see me!” saul madame, 
composed as ever, but not knitting to-day. 
Madame’s resolute night hand was “occupied 
with an axe, in place of the usual softer imple- 
ments, and in her girdle were a pistol and a 
cruel knife. 

“AV ere’ dovyou. co; my wife?” 

“I go,” said madame, ‘‘with you, at present. 
You shall see me at the head of women by-and- 
bye 

“Come, then!” cried Defarge in a resound- 
ing voice. “ Patriots and friends, we are ready ! 
‘The Bastille !” 

With a roar that sounded as if all the breath 
in France had been shaped into the detested 
word, the living sea rose, wave on wave, depth 
on depth, and overflowed the city to that point. 
Alarm bells ringing, drums beating, the sea 
raging and thundering on its new beach, the 
attack begun. 

Deep ditches, double drawbridge, massive 
stone walls, cight great towers, cannon, muskets, 
fire and smoke. Through the fire and through 
the smoke—in the fire and in the smoke, for 
the sea cast him up against a cannon, and on the 
instant he became a cannonier—Defarge of the 
wine-shop worked like a manful soldier, Two 
fierce hours. 

Deep ditch, smgle drawbridge, massive stone 
walls, eight great towers, cannon, muskets, fire 
and smoke. One drawbridge down! ‘‘ Work, 
comrades all, work! Work, Jacques One, 
Jacques Two, Jacques One Thousand, Jacques 
Two Thousand, Jacques Five-and-Twenty Thou- 
sand ; in the name ofall the Angels or the Devils 
—which you prefer—work !” ‘Thus Defarge of 
the wine-shop, still at his gun, which had long 
grown hot. 

“To me, women!” cried madame his wife. 
“What! “We -can killas well-as the men when 
the place is taken!” And to her, with a shrill 
thirsty cry, trooping women variously armed, but 
all armed alike in hunger and revenge. 

“Cannon, muskets, fire and smoke; but, still 
the deep ditch, the single drawbridge, the mas- 
sive stone walls. and the eight great towers. 
Shght displacements of the raging sea made by 
the falling wounded. Tlashing weapons, blazing 
torches, smoking W aggon-loads of wet straw, hard 
work at neighbouring “parricades in all directions, 
shrieks, volley S, execrations, bravery without 
stint, boom smash and rattle, and the furious 
sounding of the living sea; but, still the deep 
ditch and the single drawbridge, and the mas- 
sive stone walls, and the eight great towers, and 
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still Defarge of the wine-shop at his gun, grown 
doubly hot by the service of Four fierce hours. 

A white flag from within the fortress, and a 
parley—this dimly perceptible through the raging 
storm, nothing audible in it—suddenly the sea 
rose immeasurably wider and higher, and swept 
Defarge of the wine-shop over the lowered draw- 
bridge. past the massive stone outer walls, in 
among the cight great towers surrendered ! 

So resistless was the force of the ocean bear- 
ing hun on, that even to draw his breath or 
turn his head was as impracticable as if he had 
been struggling in the surf of the South Sea, 
until he was landed in the outer courtyard of 
the Bastille. ‘There, against an angle of a wall, 
he made a struggle to look about him. Jacques 
‘Three was nearly at his side; Madame Defarge, 
still heading some of her women, was visible in 
the inner distance, and her knife was in her 
hand. Everywhere was tumult, exultation, deaf- 
ening and maniacal bewilderment, astounding 
noise, yet furious dumb-show. 

Fhe Prisoners!’ 

“The Records!” 

“The sceret cells!” 

“ The instruments of torture !” 

“bhesPrsouers 1” 

Of all these cries, and ten thousand incohe- 
renecs, “he Prisoners!”  avas- tlre ‘ery’ most 
taken up by the sea that rushed in, as if there 
were an eternity of people, as well as of time 
and space. When the foremost billows rolled 
past, bearing the prison officers with them, and 
threatening them all with instant death if any 
secret nook remained undisclosed, Defarge laid 
his strong hand on the breast of one of these 
men—a man with a grey head, who had a lighted 
torch in his hand—separated him from the rest, 
and got him between himself and the wall. 

‘Show me the North Tower !” said Defarge. 
OC 

“| will faithfully,” replied the man, “if you 
will come with me. But there is no one there.” 

‘What is the meaning of One Hundred and 
Five, North Tower ?” asked Defarge. “ Quick !” 

“The meaning, monsicur 2” 

‘Does it mean a captive, or a place of cap- 
tivity? Ordo you mean that I shall strike you 
dead-2” 

“Koll him !” croaked Jacques ‘Three, who had 
come close up. 

“ Monsicur it-1$ 4 cell.” 

Show it me !” 

“Pass this way, then.” 

Jacques Three, with his usual craving on him, 
and evidently disappointed by the dialogue 
taking a turn that did not seem to promise 
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bloodshed, held by Defarge’s arm as he held by 
the turnkey’s. ‘Phetr three heads had been 
close together during this brief discourse, and it 
had been as much as they could do to hear one 
another, even then: so tremendous was the 
noise of the Hving ocean, in its irruption into 
the Fortress, and its inundation of the courts 
and passages and staircases. All around out- 
side, too, it beat the walls with a deep, hoarse 
roar, from which, occasionally, some partial 
shouts of tumult broke and leaped into the air 
hike spray. 

Through gloomy vaults where the hght of day 
had never shone, past hideous doors of dark 
dens and cages, down cavernous flights of steps, 
and again up steep rugged ascents of stone and 
brick, more like dry water-falls than staircases, 
Defarge, the turnkey, and Jacques Three, linked 
hand and arm, went with all the speed they 
could make. Here and there, especially at first, 
the inundation started on them and swept by ; 
but when they had done descending, and were 
winding and chmbing up a tower, they were 
alone. Hemmed in here by the massive thick- 
ness of walls and arches, the storm within the 
fortress and without was only audible to them in 
a dull, subdued way, as if the noise out of which 
they had come had almost destroyed their sense 
of hearing. 

The turnkey stopped at a low door, put a key 
in a clashing lock, swung the door slowly open, 
and said, as they all bent their heads and passed 
bia 

“ One hundred and five, North Tower 

‘There was a small, heavily-grated, unglazed 
window high in the wall, with a stone screen 
before it, so that the sky could be only seen by 
stooping low and looking up. There was a 
small chimney, heavily barred across, a few feet 
within. ‘There was a heap of old feathery wood 
ashes on the hearth. There were a stool, and 
table, and a straw bed. ‘There were the four 
blackened walls, and a rusted iron ring in one 
of them. 

“ Pass that torch slowly along these walls, 
that I may see them,” said Defarge to the turn- 
key. 

The man obeyed, and Defarge followed the 
light closely with his eyes. 

‘** Stop !—Look here, Jacques !” 

‘A, M.!” croaked Jacques Three as he read 
grecdily. 

“Alexandre Manette,’’ said Defarge in his 
ear, following the letters with his swart fore- 
finger, deeply engrained with gunpowder. ‘‘ And 
here he wrote ‘a poor physician.’ And it was 
he, without doubt, who scratched a calendar on 
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this stone. What is that in your hand? <A crow- 
bar?) -Giveit:me!” 

He had still the linstock of his gun in his own 
hand: He: made a sudden exchange of ‘the 
two instruments, and turning on the worm-eaten 
stool and table, beat them to pieces in a few 
blows. 

“ Hold the light higher!” he said wrathfully 
to the turnkey. ‘ Look among those fragments 
With ‘care, Jacques. And see! Here is. my 
knife,” throwing it to him; “rip open that bed, 
andsearch thestraw. Hold the light higher, you!” 

With a menacing look at the turnkey, he 
crawled upon the hearth, and, peering up the 
chimney, struck and prised at its sides with the 
crowbar, and worked at the iron grating across 
it. In a few minutes, some mortar and dust 
came dropping down, which he averted his face 
to avoid ; and in it, and in the old wood ashes, 
and in a crevice in the chimney into which his 
weapon had slipped or wrought itself, he groped 
with a cautious touch. 

“ Nothing in the wood, and nothing in the 
straw, Jacques ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Let us collect them together, in the middle 
of the cell. So! Light them, you!” 

The turnkey fired the little pile, which blazed 
high and hot. Stooping again to come out at 
the low-arched door, they left it burning, and 
retraced their way to the courtyard: seeming to 
recover their sense of hearing as they came 
down, until they were in the raging flood once 
more, 

They found it surging and tossing, in quest 
of Detarge himself. Saint Antoine was clamor- 
ous to have its wine-shop keeper foremost in the 
guard upon the governor who had defended the 
Bastille and shot the people. Otherwise, the 
governor would not be marched to the Hotel de 
Ville for judgment. Otherwise, the governor 
would escape, and the people’s blood (suddenly 
of some value, after many years of worthlessness) 
be unavenged. 

In the howling universe of passion and con- 
tention that seemed to encompass this grim old 
officer conspicuous in his grey coat and red 
decoration, there was but one quite steady 
figure, and that was a woman’s. ‘See, there is 
my husband!” she cried, pointing him out. ‘See 
Defarge!” She stood immovable close to the 
grim oid officer, and remained immovable close 
to him; remained immovable close to him 
through the streets, as Defarge and the rest bore 
him along; remained immovable close to him 
when he was got near his destination, and began 
to be struck at from behind; remained im- 
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movable close to him when the long-gathering 
rain of stabs and blows fell heavy ; was so close 
to him when he dropped dead under it, that, 
suddenly animated, she put her foot upon his 
neck, and with her cruel knife—long ready— 
hewed off his head. 

The hour was come when Saint Antoine was 
to execute his horrible idea of hoisting up men 
for lamps to show what he could be and do. 
Saint Antoine’s blood was up, and the blood of 
tyranny and domination by the iron hand was 
down—down on the steps of the Hotel de Ville, 
where the governor’s body lay—down on the 
sole of the shoe of Madame Defarge, where she 
had trodden on the body to steady it for muti- 
lation. ‘* Lower the lamp yonder!” cried Saint 
Antoine, after glaring round for a new means of 
death ; “‘ here is one of his soldiers to be left on 
guard!” The swinging sentinel was posted, and 
the sea rushed on. 

The sea of black and threatening waters, and 
of destructive upheaving of wave against wave, 
whose depths were yet unfathomed and whose 
forces were yet unknown. ‘The remorseless sea 
of turbulently-swaying shapes, voices of venge- 
ance, and faces hardened in the furnaces of 
suffering until the touch of pity could make no 
mark on them. 

But, in the ocean of faces where every fierce 
and furious expression was in vivid life, there 
were two groups of faces—each seven in num- 
ber—so fixedly contrasting with the rest, that 
never did sea roll which bore more memorable 
wrecks with it. Seven faces of prisoners, sud- 
denly released by the storm that had burst their 
tomb, were carried high overhead : all scared, 
all lost, all wondering and amazed, as if the 
Last Day were come, and those who rejoiced 
around them were lost spirits. Other seven 
faces there were, carried higher, seven dead 
faces, whose drooping eyelids and half-seen eyes 
awaited the Last Day. Impassive faces, yet 
with a suspended—not an abolished—expres- 
sion on them; faces, rather, in a fearful pause, 
as having yet to raise the dropped lids of the 
eyes, and bear witness with the bloodless lips, 
“THOU DIDST IT !” 

Seven prisoners released, seven gory heads on 
pikes, the keys of the accursed fortress of the 
eight strong towers, some discovered letters and 
other memorials of prisoners of old time, long 
dead of broken hearts,—such, and such-like, the 
loudly-echoing footsteps of Saint Antoine escort 
through the Paris streets in mid-July, one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine. Now, 
Heaven defeat the fancy of Lucie Darnay, and 
keep these feet far out of her life! For, they 
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are headlong, mad, and Aerie: and in the 
years so long after the breaking of the cask at 


Defarge’s wine-shop door, they are not easily 
purified when once stamed red. 
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Pik SRA STILE RISES, 
AGGARD Saint .\ntoine had had 
only one exultant week in which to 
soften his modicum of hard and 
bitter bread to such extent as he 
&8 could with the relish of fraternal 
embraces and congratulations, when 
Madame Defarge sat at her counter, as 
usual, presiding over the customers. 
Madame Defarge wore no rose in her head, for 
the great brotherhood of Spies had become, 
even in one short week, extremely chary of 
trusting themselves to the Saint’s mercies. The 
lamps across his streets had a portentously 
clastic swing with them. 

Madame Defarge, with her arms folded, sat 
in the morning ght and heat, contemplating 
the wineshop and the street. In both were 
several knots of loungers, squalid and miserable, 
but now with a manifest sense of power enthroned 
on their distress. The raggedest nightcap, 
awry on the wretchedest head, had this crooked 
significance in it: “I know how hard it has 
grown for me, the wearer of this, to support life 
in myself; but do you know how easy it has 
grown for me, the wearer of this, to destroy life 
in you ?” Every lean bare arm, that had been 
without work before, had this work always 
ready for it now, that it could strike. The fin- 
gers of the knitting women were vicious, with 
the expenenee that they could tear. There was 
a change in the appearance of Saint Antoine; 
the image had been hammering into this for 
hundreds of years, and the last finishing blows 
had told mightily on the expression. 

Madame Defarge sat observing it, with such 
suppressed approval as was to be desired in the 
leader of the Saint Antoine women. One of her 
sisterhood knitted beside her. ‘The short, rather 
plurap wife of a starved grocer, and the mother 
of two children withal, this leutenant had 
already carned the complimentary name of ‘The 
Vengeance. 

“Ifark !” said ‘The Vengeance. 
then! Who comes ?” 

Asif a train of powder, laid from the outer- 
most bound of the Saint Antoine Quarter to the 
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wine- am ane had been sauent: aor a fast- 
spreading murmur came rushing along. 

“drars: ‘Detarae, sail anadames> ““Stlenee. 
patriots !” 

Detarge came in breathless, pulled off a red 
cap he wore, and looked around him.“ Listen, 
averyichere?!” san amadame: again ~** Listen 
to him!”  Defarge stood, panting, agamst a 
background of eager eyes and open mouths, 
formed outside the door; all those within the 
wine-shop had sprung to their fect. 

‘Say, thenjimy husband, -VWehatisuil 2” 

‘* News from the other world !” 

“ How, then ?” cried madame contemptuously. 
* The other world 2” 

* Does everybody here recall old Foulon, who 
told the famished people that they might eat 
grass, and who died, and went to Hell ?” 

‘ Everybody !” from all throats. 


“The news is of him. He 1s among us !” 

“Among us?” from the univ ersal throat 
Hoan. “And deagce” 

“Not dead! He feared us so much—and 





with reason—that he caused himself to be re- 
presented as dead, and had a grand mock- 
funeral. But they have found him alive, hiding 
in the country, and have brought him in. | 
have seen him but now, on his way to the 
Hotel de Ville, a prisoner. I have said that he 
had. weasons to” fearvus:; Say allt “ad he 
reason ?” 

Wretched old sinner of more than threescore 
years and ten, if he had never known it yet, he 
would have known it in his heart of hearts, if he 
could have heard the answering cry. 

A moment of profound silence followed. 
Defarge and his wife looked steadfastly at one 
another. ‘The Vengeance stooped, and the jar 
of a drum was heard as she moved it at her feet 
behind the counter. 

* Patriots!” said Defarge in 
VOlCCe are Wedteady >” 

Instantly Madame Defarge’s knife was in her 
eirdle ; the drum was beating in the streets, as 
iit and a drummer had flown together by 
magic ; and ‘The Vengeance, uttering terrific 
shricks, and flinging her arms about her head 
like all the forty Furies at once, was tearing 
from house to house, rousing the women. 

‘The men were terrible in the bloody-minded 
anger with which they looked from windows, 

caught up what arms they had, and came pour- 
Ing down into the streets ; but, the women were 
a sight to chill the boldest. From such house- 
hold occupations as their bare poverty yielded, 
irom their children, from their aged and their 
sick crouching on the bare ground famished and 
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naked, they ran out with streaming hair, urgmg | and the winnowing of many bushels of words 


one another, and themselves, to madness with 
the wildest cries and actions. Villain Foulon 
taken, my sister! Old loulon taken, my 
brother! Miscreant Foulon taken, my daughter ! 
Then, a score of others ran into the midst of 
these, beating their breasts, tearing their hair, 
and screaming, Foulon alive!  Foulon who 
told the starving people they might eat grass! 
Foulon who told my old father that he might 
eat grass, when I had no bread to give him! 
Foulon who told my baby it might suck grass, 
when these breasts were dry with want! Oh, 
mother of God, this Foulon! Oh, Heaven, our 
suffering! Hear me, my dead baby and my 
withered father : I swear on my knees, on these 
stones, to avenge you on Toulon! Husbands, 
and brothers, and young men, Give us the blood 
of Foulon, Give us the head of Toulon, Give us 
the heart of Foulon, Give us the body and soul 
of Foulon, Rend Foulon to pieces, and dig him 
into the ground, that grass may grow from him ! 
With these cries, numbers of the women, lashed 
into blind frenzy, whirled about, striking and 
tearing at their own friends until they dropped 
In a passionate swoon, and were only saved by 
the men belonging to them from being trampled 
under foot. 

Nevertheless, not a moment was lost; not a 
moment! This Foulon was at the Hétel de 
Ville, and night be loosed. Never, if Saint 
Antoine knew his own sufferings, insults, and 
wrongs! Armed men and women flocked out 
of the Quarter so fast, and drew even these last 
dregs after them with such a force of suction, 
that within a quarter of an hour there was not a 
human creature in Saint Antoine’s bosom but a 
few old crones and the wailing children. 

No. They were all by that time choking the 
Hall of Examination where this old man, ugly 
and wicked, was, and overflowing into the adja- 
cent opel space and <streets: “he Defarces, 
husband and wife, The Vengeance, and Jacques 
‘Three, were an. the first “press, and at oe. ereat 
distance from him in the Hall. 

“See!” cried madame, pointing with her 
knife. ‘See the old villain bound with ropes. 
That was well done to tie a bunch of grass upon 
his’baeks “Hay hat  Thatavas welldone. Let 
him eat it now!” Madame put her knife under 
her arm, and clapped her hands as at a play. 

The people immediately behind Madame De- 
farge, explaining the cause of her satisfaction to 
those behind them, and those again explaining 
to others, and those to others, the neighbounng 
streets resounded with the clapping of hands. 
Similarly, during two or three hours of drawl, 


Madame Defarge’s frequent expressions of im 
patience were taken up, with marvellous quick- 
ness, at a distance: the more readily, because 
certain men who had by some wonderful exer- 
cise of agility climbed up the external architec- 
ture to look in from the windows, knew Madame 
Defarge well, and acted as a telegraph between 
her and the crowd outside the building. 

At length the sun rose so high that it struck 
a kindly ray, as of hope or protection, directly 
down upon the old prisoner’s head. ‘The favour 
was too much to bear ; in an instant the barrier 
of dust and chaff, that had stood surprisingly 
long, went to the winds, and Saint Antoine had 
got him! 

It was known directly, to the furthest con- 
fines of the crowd. Defarge had but sprung 
over a railing and a table, and folded the miser- 
able wretch in a deadly embrace—Madame De- 
farge had but followed and turned her hand in 
one of the ropes with which he was tied —The 
Vengeance and Jacques Three were not yet up 
with them, and the men at the windows had not 
yet swooped into the Hall, like birds of prey 
from their high perches—when the cry seemed 
to go up, all over the city, “ Bring him out! 
Bring him to the lamp !” 

Down, and up, and head foremost on the 
steps of the building ; now, on his knees ; now, 
on his feet; now, on his back ; dragged, and 
struck at, and stifled by the bunches of grass 
and straw that were thrust into his face by hun- 
dreds of hands ; torn, bruised, panting, bleeding, 
yet always entreating and beseeching for mercy ; 
now, full of vehement agony of action, with a 
small clear space about him as the people drew 
one another back that they might see; now, a 
log of dead wood drawn through a forest of 
legs; he was hauled to the nearest street corner 
where one of the fatal lamps swung, and there 
Madame Defarge let him go—as a cat might have 
done to a mouse—and silently and composedly 
looked at him while they made ready, and 
while he besought her : the women passionately 
screeching at him all the time, and the men 
sternly calling out to have him killed with grass 
in his mouth. Once he went aloft, and the rope 
broke, and they caught him shrieking ; twice he 
went aloft, and the rope broke, and they caught 
him shrieking; then, the rope was merciful and 
held him, and his head was soon upon a pike, 
with grass enough in the mouth for all Saint 
Antoine to dance at the sight of. 

Nor was this the end of the day’s bad work, 
for Saint Antoine so shouted and danced his 
angry blood up, that it boiled again on hearing, 
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when the day closed in, that the son-in-law of 
the dispatched, another of the people’s enemies 
and insulters, was coming into Paris under a 
euard five hundred strong, in cavalry alone. 
saint Antoine wrote his crimes on flaring sheets 
»f paper, seized him—would have torn him out 
y¢ the breast of an army to bear Foulon com- 
pany—set his head and heart on pikes, and 
carried the three spoils of the day, in Wolf-pro- 
cession, through the streets. 
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Not before dark night did the men and women 
come back to the children, wailing and bread- 
less. Then, the miserable bakers’ shops were 
beset by long files of them, patiently waiting to 
buy bad bread; and while they waited with 
stomachs faint and empty. they beguiled the 
time by embracing one another on the triumphs 
of the day, and achieving them again in gossip. 
Gradually, these strings of ragged people short- 
ened and frayed away; and then poor lights 
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‘DRAGGED, AND STRUCK AT, AND STIFLED BY THE BUNCHES OF GRASS AND STRAW THAT WERE THRUST 
INTO HIS FACE BY HUNDREDS OF HANDS.” 


began to shine in high windows, and _ slender 
fires were made in the streets, at which neigh- 
bours cooked in common, afterwards supping at 
their doors. 

Scanty and insufficient suppers those, and 
innocent of meat, as of most other sauce to 
wretched bread. Yet, human fellowship infused 
some nourishment into the flinty viands, and 
struck some sparks of cheerfulness out of them. 
Fathers and mothers, who had had their full share 
in the worst of the day, played gently with their 





meagre children ; and lovers, with such a world 
around them and before them, loved and hoped. 

It was almost morning when Defarge’s wine- 
shop parted with its last knot of customers, and 
Monsieur Defarge said to madame his wife, in 
husky tones, while fastening the door: 

“ At last it is come, my dear !” 

‘Hh well!” returned madame.  “¢ Almost.” 

Saint Antoine slept, the Defarges slept : even 
The Vengeance slept with her starved grocer, 
and the drum was at rest. The drum’s was the 








only voice in Saint Antoine that blood and 
hurry had not changed. ‘The Vengeance, as 
custodian of the drum, could have wakened him 
up and had the same speech out of him as before 
the Bastille fell, or old Foulon was seized ; not 
so with the hoarse tones of the men and women 
in Saint Antoine’s bosom. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


FIRE RISES. 


HERE was a change on the village 
where the fountain fell, and where 
the mender of roads went forth daily 
to hammer out of the stones on the 

K highway such morsels of bread as 

' might serve for patches to hold his poor 

“ox ignorant soul and his poor reduced body 

yw together. The prison on the crag was 
not so dominant as of yore ; there were soldiers 
to guard it, but not many; there were officers 
to guard the soldiers, but not one of them knew 
what his men would do—beyond this: that it 
would probably not be what he was ordered. 

Far and wide lay a ruined country, yielding 
nothing but desolation. Every green leaf, 
every blade of grass and blade of grain, was as 
shrivelled and poor as the miserable people. 
Everything was bowed down, dejected, op- 
pressed, and broken.  Habitations, fences, 
domesticated animals, men, women, children, 
and the soil that bore them—all worn out. 

Monseigneur (often a most worthy individual 
gentleman) was a national blessing, gave a 
chivalrous tone to things, was a polite example 
of luxurious and shining life, and a great deal 
more to equal purpose; nevertheless, Mon- 
selgneur as a class had, somehow or other, 
brought things to this. Strange that Creation, 
designed expressly for Monseigneur, should be 
so soon wrung dry and squeezed out! There 
must be something short sighted in the eternal 
arrangements, surely! Thus it was, however ; 
and the last drop of blood having been extracted 
from the flints, and the last screw of the rack 
having been tured so often that its purchase 
crumbled, and it now turned and turned with 
nothing to bite, Monseigneur began to run 
away from a phenomenon so low and _ unac- 
countable. 

But this was not the change on the village, 
and on many a village like it. For scores of 
years gone by, Monseigneur had squeezed it 
and wrung it, and had seldom graced it with his 
presence except for the pleasures of the chase— 

A TALE oF Two Cities, 8. 
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now, found in hunting the people ; now, found in 
hunting the beasts, for whose preservation Mon- 
seigneur made edifying spaces of barbarous and 
barren wilderness. No. ‘The change consisted 
in the appearance of strange faces of low caste, 
rather than in the disappearance of the high- 
caste, chiselled, and otherwise beatified and 
beatifying features of Monscigneur. 

For, in these times, as the mender of roads 
worked, solitary, in the dust, not often troubling 
himself to reflect that dust he was, and to dust 
he must return—being for the most part too 
much occupied in thinking how little he had for 
supper, and how much more he would eat if he 
had it—in these times, as he raised his eyes 
from his lonely labour and viewed the prospect, 
he would see some rough figure approaching on 
foot, the like of which was once a rarity in those 
parts, but was now a frequent presence. As it 
advanced, the mender of roads would discern, 
without surprise, that it was a shaggy-haired 
man, of almost barbarian aspect, tall, in wooden 
shoes that were clumsy even to the eyes of a 
mender of roads, grim, rough, swart, steeped in 
the mud and dust of many highways, dank with 
the marshy moisture of many low grounds, 
sprinkled with the thorns and leaves and moss 
of many by-ways through woods. 

Such a man came upon him, like a ghost, at 
noon in the July weather, as he sat on his heap 
of stones under a bank, taking such shelter as he 
could get from a shower of hail. 

The man looked at him, looked at the village 
in the hollow, at the mill, and at the prison on 
the crag. When he had identified these objects 
in what benighted mind he had, he said, in a 
dialect that was just intelligible : 

“ How goes it, Jacques ?” 

“ All well, Jacques.” 

Touch, then!” 

They joined hands, and the man sat down on 
the heap of stones. 

“No dinner ?” 

“Nothing but supper now,” said the mender 
of roads, with a hungry face. 

“It is the fashion,” growled the man. 
meet no dinner anywhere.” 

He took outa blackened pipe, filled it, lighted 
it with flint and steel, pulled at it until it was in 
a bright glow : then, suddenly held it from him, 
and dropped something into it from between his 
finger and thumb, that blazed and went out 1a 
putf of smoke. 

“Touch, then.” It was the turn of the 
mender of roads to say it this time, after ob- 
serving these operations. They again joined 
hands. 
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Toenight ?” said the mender of roads. 

~ To-night,” said the man, putting the pipe in 
his mouth. 

Seberess. 

calere.: 

Me and the mender of roads sat on the heap 
of stones looking silently at one another, with 
the hail driving in between them like a pigmy 
charge of bayonets, until the sky began to clear 
over the village. 
“Show me!” said the traveller then, moving 
to the brow of the hill. 

» See 1 returned: the mender of roads vith 
extended finger. “ You go down here, and 
straight through the street, and past the foun- 
tain——” 

“To the Devil with all that!” interrupted 
the other, rolling his eye over the landseape.  * Z 
go through no streets and past no fountains, 
Welle” 

“Well! About two leagues beyond the 
summit of that hill above the village.” , 

‘Good, When do you cease to work ?” 

COAL SUINSCt.. 

“Will you wake me before departing ? I have 
walked two nights without resting. Let me 
finish my pipe, and I shall sleep like a child. 
Will you wake me 2?” 

Surely.” 

_ The wayfarer smoked his pipe out, put it in 
his breast, slipped off his great wooden shoes, 
and lay down on his back on the heap of 
stones. He was fast asleep directly. 

As the road-mender plied his dusty labour, 
and the hail-clouds, rolling away, revealed bright 
bars and streaks of sky which were responded 
to by silver gleams upon the landscape, the 
little man (who wore a red cap now, in place of 
his blue one) seemed fascinated by the figure 
on the heap of stones. His eyes were so often 
turned towards it, that he used his tools mecha- 
nically, and. one would have said, to very poor 
account. ‘The bronze face, the shaggy black 
hair and beard, the coarse woollen red cap; the 
rough medley dress of homespun stuff and hairy 
skins of beasts, the powerful frame attenuated 
by spare living, and the sullen and desperate 
compression of the lips in sleep, inspired the 
mender of roads with awe. ‘The traveller had 
travelled far, and his feet were footsore, and his 
ankles chafed and bleeding; his great shoes, 
stuffed with leaves and grass, had been heavy 
to drag over the many long leagues, and his 
clothes were chafed into holes, as he himself 
Was mto sores. Stooping down beside him, 
the road-mender tried to get a peep at secret 
weapons in his breast or where not; but in 
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vain, for he slept with his arms crossed upon 
hin, and set as resolutely as his lips. Fortified 
towns, with their stockades, guard-houses, gates, 
trenches, and drawbridzes, seemed, to the mender 
of roads, to be so much air as against this figure. 
And when he lifted his eyes from it to the 
horizon, and looked around, he saw in his small 
fancy similar figures, stopped by no obstacle, 
tending to centres all over Vrance. 

The man slept on, indifferent to showers of 
hail and intervals of brightness, to sunshine on 
his face and shadow, to the paitering lumps 
of dull ice on his body, and the diamonds 
into which the sun changed them, until the sun 
was low in the west, and the sky was glowing. 
Then, the mender of roads, having got his tools 
together, and all things ready to go down into 
the village, roused him. 

“Good,” said the sleeper, rising on his elbow. 
“Two leagues beyond the summit of the hill ?” 

* About.” 

“About. Good !” 

The mender of roads went home, with the 
dust going on before him according to the set 
of the wind, and was soon at the fountain, 
squeezing himself in among the lean kine 
brought there to drink, and appearing even to 
whisper to them in his whispering to all the 
village. When the village had taken its peor 
supper. at did? not «creepto: bed, as it usually 
did, but came out of doors again, and remained 
there. A curious contagion of whispering was 
upon it, and also, when it gathered together at 
the fountain in the dark, another curious con- 
tagion of looking expectantly at the sky in one 
direction only. Monsieur Gabelle, chief func- 
tionary of the place, became uneasy ; went out 
on his housetop alone, and looked in that 
direction too; glanced down from behind his 
chimneys at the darkening faces by the fountain 
below, and sent word to the sacristan, who kept 
the keys of the church, that there might be need 
to ring the tocsin by-and-by. on 

The night deepened. ‘The trees environing 
the old chateau, keeping its solitary state apart, 
moved in a rising wind, as though they threat- 
ened the pile of building massive and dark in 
the gloom. Up the two terrace flights of steps 
the rain ran wildly, and beat at the great door, 
like a swift messenger rousing those within ; 
uneasy rushes of wind went through the hall, 
among the old spears and knives, and passed 
lamenting up the stairs, and shook the curtams 
of the bed where the last Marquis had slept. 
Fast, West, North, and South, through the 
woods, four heavy-treading, unkempt figures 
crushed the high grass and cracked the branches, 











striding on cautiously to come together in shed 
courtyard. Four lights broke out there, and 
moved away in different directions, and all was 
black again. 

But, not for long. Presently, the chateau 
began to make itself strangely visible by some 
light of its own, as though it were growing 
luminous. Then, a flickering streak played be- 
hind the architecture of the front, picking out 
transparent places, and showing ‘where balus- 
trades, arches, and windows were. ‘Then it 
soared higher, and grew broader and _ brighter. 
Soon, from a score of the great windows, flames 
burst forth, and the stone faces, awakened, 
stared out of fire. 

A faint murmur arose about the house from 
the few people whouvere left there, and. there 
was saddling of a horse and riding away. There 
was spurring and splashing through the dark- 
ness, and bridle was drawn in the space by the 
village fountain, and the horse in a foam stood 
at Monsieur Gabelle’s door. “ Help, Gabelle! 
Help,. every -onel’’- “The: tocsm) rane: ampa: 
tiently, but other help (if that were any) there 
was none. The mender of roads, and two 
hundred and fifty particular friends, stood with 
folded arms at the fountain, looking at the 
pillar of fire in the sky. “ It must be forty feet 
high,” said they grimly ; and never moved. 

The rider from the chateau, and the horse in 
a foam, clattered away through the village, and 
galloped up the stony steep, to the prison on 
the crag. At the gate, a group of officers were 
looking at the fire; removed from them, a 
group of soldiers. “Help, gentlemen officers ! 
‘The chateau is on fire; valuable objects may 
be saved from the flames by timely aid! Help, 
help!” ‘The officers looked towards the soldiers, 
who looked at the fire; gave no orders; and 
answered, with shrugs and biting of lips, ‘“ It 
must burn.” 

As the rider rattled down the hill again, and 
through the street, the village was illuminating. 
The mender of roads, and the two hundred and 
fifty particular friends, mspired as one man 
and woman by the idea of lighting up, had 
darted into their houses, and were putting 
candles in every dull little pane of glass. The 
general scarcity of everything occasioned candles 
to be borrowed in a rather peremptory manner 
of Monsieur Gabelle; and in a moment of 
reluctance and hesitation on that functionary’s 
part, the mender of roads, once so submissive 
to authority, had remarked that carriages were 
good to make bonfires with, and that post- 
horses would roast. 

The chateau was left to itself to flame and 
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rae In the roaring and raging of the con- 
flagration, a red-hot wind, driving straight from 
the infernal regions, seemed to be blowing the 
edifice away. With the rising and falling of the 
blaze, the stone faces showed as if they were 
in torment. When great masses of stone and 
timber fell, the face with the two dints in the 
nose became obscured: anon struggled out of 
the smoke again, as if it were the face of the 
cruel Marquis, burning at the stake and con- 
tending with the fire. 

‘Nhe chatean..burneds thexnesrest trees; dad 
hold of by the fire, scorched and _ shrivelled ; 
trees at a distance, fired by the four fierce 
figures, begirt the blazing edifice with a new 
forest of smoke. Molten lead and iron boiled 
in the marble basin of the fountain ; the water 
ran dry; the extinguisher tops of the towers 
vanished like ice before the heat, and trickled 
down into four rugged wells of flame. Great 
rents and splits branched out in the solid walls, 
like crystallisation ; stupefied birds wheeled about, 
and dropped into the furnace ; four fierce figures 
trudged away, East, West, North, and South, 
along the night-enshrouded roads, guided by 
the beacon they had lighted, towards their next 
destination. ‘The illuminated village had seized 
hold of the tocsin, and, abolishing the lawful 
ringer, rang for joy. 

Not only that; but, the village, light-headed 
with famine, fire, and bell-ringing, and bethinking 
itself that Monsieur Gabelle had to do with the 
collection of rent and taxes—though it was but 
a small instalment of taxes, and no rent at all, 
that Gabelle had got in in those latter days— 
became impatient for an interview with him, 
and, surrounding his house, summoned him to 
come forth for personal conference. Where- 
upon, Monsieur Gabelle did heavily bar his 
door, and retire to hold counsel with himself. 
The result of that conference was, that Gabelle 
again withdrew himself to his housetop behind 
his stack of chimneys: this time resolved, if his 
door were broken in (he was a small Southern 
man of retahative temperament), to pitch him- 
self head foremost over the parapet, and crush 
aman or two below. 

Probably, Monsieur Gabelle passed a long 
night up there, with the distant chateau for fire 
and candle, and the beating at his door, com- 
bined with the joy-ringing, for music ; not to 
mention his having an ill-omened lamp slung 
across the road betore his posting-house gate, 
which the village showed a lively inclination to 
displace in his favour. <A trying suspense, to 


be passing a whole summer night on the brink 
of the black ocean, ready to take that plunge 
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into it upon which Monsieur Gabelle had re- 
solved! But. the friendly dawn appearing at 
last, a the rush candles of the village guiter- 
ing out. the people happily dispersed, and 
Monsieur Gabelle came down, bringing his life 
with him for that while. 

Within a hundred miles, and in the light of 
other fires, there were other functionaries less 
fortunate, that night and other nights, whom 
the rising sun found hanging across once-peaceful 
streets, where they had been born and bred; 
also, there were other villagers and townspeople 
less fortunate than the mender of roads and 
his fellows, upon whom the functionaries and 
soldiery turned with success, and whom they 
strung up in their turn. Lut, the fierce figures 
were steadily wending East, West, North, and 
South, be that as it would ; and whosoever hung, 
fire burned. The altitude of the gallows that 
would turn to water and quench it, no fune- 
tionary, by any stretch of mathematics, was able 
to calculate successfully. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


OE TO THE LOADSTONE ROCK. 


N such risings of fire and risings of 

sea—the firm earth shaken by the 

rushes of an angry ocean which 

had now no ebb, but was always 
—*.3, on the flow, higher and higher, to 

the terror and wonder of the be- 
Veeis on the shore —three years of 
tempest were consumed. ‘Three more 
oe of little Lucie had been woven by 
the golden thread into the peaceful tissue of 
the life of her home. 

Many a night and many a day had its inmates 
hstened to the echoes in the corner, with hearts 
that failed them when they heard the thronging 
fect. For, the footsteps had become to their 
minds as the footsteps of a people, tumultuous 
under a red flag and with their country declared 
in danger, changed into wild beasts by terrible 
enchantment long persisted in. 

Monscigneur, as a class, had dissociated him- 
self from the phenomenon of his not being 
appreciated : of his being so little wanted in 
France as to incur considerable danger of 
receiving his dismissal from it, and this life 
together, Like the fabled rustic who raised the 
et with infinite pains, and was so terrified at 
the sight of him that he could ask the Enemy 
no question, but immediately fled ; so, Mon- 
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seigneur, after Galaig reading the nls Prayer 
backwards for a great number of years, and. 
performing many other potent spells for com- 
pelling the Evil One, no sooner behekd him in 
his terrors than he took to his noble heels. 

The shining Bull's Eye of the Court was 
gone, or it woukl have been the mark for a 
hurricane of nationa] bullets. It had never 
been a good eye to see with—had long had the 
mote in it of Lucifer’s pride, Sardanapalus’s 
luxury, and a mole’s bhndness—but it had 
dropped out, and was gone. ‘The Court, from 
that exclusive inner circle to its outermost rotten 
ring of intngue, corruption, and dissimulation, 
was all gone together. Royalty was gone; had 
been besieged in its Palace and “ pe 
when the last tidings came over. 

The August of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two was come, and Mon- 
seigneur was by this time scattered far and wide. 

As was natural, the head-quarters and great 
gathering-place of Monseigneur, in London, was 
Tellson’s Bank. Spirits are supposed to haunt 
the places where their bodies most resorted, 
and Monseigneur without a guinea haunted the 
spot where his guineas used to be. Moreover, 
it was the spot to which such French intelli- 
gence as was most to be rehed upon came 
quickest. Again: ‘Tellson’s was a munificent 
house, and extended great liberality to old 
customers who had fallen from their gh estate. 
Again: those nobles who had seen the coming 
storm in time, and, anticipating plunder or con- 
fiscation, had made provident remittances to 
Tellson’s, were always to be heard of there by 
their needy brethren. To which it must be 
added that every new-comer from France re- 
ported himself and his tidings at ‘Tellson’s, 
alinost as a matter of course. Jor such variety of 
reasons, Tellson’s was at that time, as to French 
intelligence, a kind of High Exchange ; and this 
was so well known to the public, and the in- 
quiries made there were in consequence so 
numerous, that ‘Tellson’s sometimes wrote the 
latest news out in a line or so, and posted it in 
the Bank windows, for all who ran through 
Temple Bar to read. 

On a steaming, misty afternoon Mr. Lorry sat 
at his desk, and Charles Darnay stood leaning 
on it, talking with him in a low voice. The 
penitential den once set apart for interviews 
with the Flouse was now the News Exchange, 
and was filled to overflowing. It was within 
half an hour or so of the time of closing. 

“But, although you are the youngest man 
that ever lived,” said Charles Darnay, rather 
hesitating, “I must still suggest to you ——” 
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“1 ‘understand: 
Mr Lorry. : 

“ Unsettled weather, along journey, uncertain 
means of travelling, a disorg zanised country, 2 
city that may not even be sale for you.’ 

‘My dear Charles,” said Mr. Lorry with 
cheerful confidence, “you touch some of the 
reasons for my going: not for my staying away. 
It is safe enough for me; nobody will care to 
interfere with an old fellow of hard upon four 
score, when there are so many people there 
much better worth interfering with. As to its 
being a disorganised city, if it were not a dis- 
organised city there would be no occasion to 
send somebody from our House here to our 
House there, who knows the city and the busi- 
ness of old, and is in Tellson’s confidence. As 
to the uncertain travelling, the long journey, and 
the winter weather, if I were not prepared to 
submit myself to a few inconveniences for the 
sake of Tellson’s, after all these years, who 
ought to be?” 

“T wish I were going myself,” said Charles 
Darnay somewhat restlessly, and like one think- 
ing aloud. 

“Indeed! You are a pretty fellow to object 
and advise !” exclaimed Mr. Lorry. “ You wish 
you were going yourself? And you a French- 
man born? You are a wise counsellor.” 

‘My -dear Mr. Lorry, it is because Lama 
Frenchman born that the thought (which I did 
not mean to utter here, however) has passed 
through my mind often. One cannot help think- 
ing, having had some sympathy for the miserable 
people, and having abandoned something to 
them,” he spoke here in his former thoughtful 
manner, ‘that one might be lstened to, and 
might have the power to persuade to some re- 
straint. Only last night, after you had left us, 
when I was talking to Lucie——” 

“When you were talking to Lucie,” Mr. Lorry 
repeated. “ Yes. I wonder you are not ashamed 
to mention the name of Lucie! Wishing you 
were going to France at this time of day !” 

“ However, I am not going,” said Charles 
Damay with a smile. ‘It is more to the pur- 
pose that you say you are.” 

“ And Iam, in plain reality. The truthis, my 
dear Charles,” Mr. Lorry glanced at the distant 
Tlouse, and lowered his voice, “you can have 
no conception of the difficulty with which our 
business is transacted, and of the peril in which 
our books and papers over yonder are involved. 
The Lord above knows what the compromising 
consequences would be to numbers of people, 
if some of our documents were seized or de- 
stroyed ; and they might be at any time, you 
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Meow fat sie can say that Paris is not set cane 
to- day, or sacked to-morrow ? Now, a judicious 
selection from these with the least possible 
delay, and the burying of them, or otherwise 
getting of them out of harm's way, is within the 
power (without loss of precious time) of scarcely 
any one but myself, if any one. And shall I 
hang back, when ‘Tellson’s knows this and says 
this—Tellson’s, whose bread I have eaten these 
sixty years—because I am a little stiff about the 
joints? Why, lam a boy, sir, to half-a-dozen 
old codgers here!” 

“ How IT admire the gallantry of your youth- 
ful spirit, Mr. Lorry !” 

“Tut! Nonsense, sir!— And, my dear 
Charles,” said Mr. Lorry, glancing at the House 
again, “ you are to remember, that getting things 
out of Paris at this present time, no matter what 
things, is next to an impossibility. Papers and 
precious matters were this very day brought to 
us here (I speak in strict confidence ; it is not 
business-like to whisper it, even to you), by the 
strangest bearers you can imagine, every one of 
whom had his head hanging on by a single _ hair 
as he passed the Barriers. At another time, our 
parcels would come and go as easily as in busi- 
ness-like old England; but now, everything is 
stopped.” 

‘And do you really go to-night ?” 

‘*T really go to-night, for the case has become 
too pressing to admit of delay.” 

‘And do you take no one with you ?” 

“All sorts of people have been proposed to 
me, but I will have nothing to say to any of 
them. J intend to take Jerry. Jerry has been 
my body-guard on Sunday nights for a long time 
past, and 1am used to him. Nobody will sus- 
pect Jerry of being anything but an English 
bulldog, or of having any design in his head 
but to fly at anybody who touches his master.” 

‘“‘T must say again that I heartily admire your 
gallantry and youthfulness.” 

“J must say again, nonsense, nonsense! 
When I have executed this little commission, I 
shall, perhaps, accept Tellson’s proposal to retire 
and hve at my ease. ‘Time enough, then, to 
think about growing old.” 

This dialogue had taken place at Mr. Lorry’s 
usual desk, with Monseigneur swarming within 
a yard or two of it, boastful of what he would do 
to avenge himself on the raseal-people before 
long. It was too much the way of Monseigneur 
under his reverses as a refugee, and it was much 
too much the way of native British orthodoxy, 
to talk Of this terrible Revolution as if it were 
the one only harvest ever known under the skies 
that had not been sown—as if nothing had ever 
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been done. or omitted to be done, that had ied 
to it—as if observers of the wrofehed millions 
in France, and of the misused and perverted re- 
sources that should have made them prosperous, 
had not seen it inevitably coming, years before, 
and had not in plain words recorded what they 
saw. Such vapouring, combined with the ex- 
travagant plots of Monseigneur forthe restoration 
of a state of things that had utterly exhausted 
itself, and worn out Ileaven and earth as well as 
itself. was hard to be endured without some re- 
monstrance by any sane man who knew the 
truth. And it was such vapouring all about his 
ears, like a troublesome confusion of blood in 
his own head, added to a latent uneasiness in 
his mind, which had already made Charles Dar- 
nay restless, and which still kept him so. 

Among the talkers was Stryver, of the King’s 
Bench Bar, far on his way to state promotion, 
and, therefore, loud on the theme: broaching to 
Monseigneur his devices for blowing the people 
up, and exterminating them from the face of the 
earth, and doing without them : and for accom- 
plishing many similar objects akin in their 
nature to the abolition of eagles by sprinkling 
salt om. the: tails of (the, ace... “Eim,. Dariay 
heard with a particular feeling of objection ; and 
Darnay stood divided between going away, that 
he night hear no more, and remaining to inter- 
pose his word, when the thing that was to be 
went on to shape itself out. 

The House approached Mr. Lorry, and laying 
a soiled and unopened letter before him, asked 
if he had yet discovered any traces of the person 
to whom it was addressed? The Hfouse laid 
the letter down so close to Darnay that he saw 
the direction—the more quickly, bccause it was 
his own right name. The address, turned into 
English, tate: ery qiressing. To Monsieur 
heretofore the Marquis St. Eviémonde, of France. 
Confided to the cares of Messrs. Tellson and Co., 
Tankers, London, England.” 

Qn the marnage morning, Doctor Manette 
had made it his one urgent and express request 
to Charles Darnay that the secret of his name 
should be—unless he, the Doctor, dissolved the 
obligation—kept inviolate between them. No- 
rely else knew it to be his name; his own 
wife had no suspicion of the fact; Mr. Lorry 
could have none. 

No,” said Mir. Lorry in reply to the House; 

“Thave referred it, | think, to everybody now 
here, and no one can tell me where this gentle- 
man is to be found.” 

The hands of the clock verging upon the 
hour of closing the Bank, there was a general 
set of the current of talkers past Mr. ‘Lorry’ S 
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desk. He held the letter out Inquiringly ; and 
Monseigneur looked at it, in. the person of this 
plotting and indignant refugee: and Mionsei- 
eneur looked at it, in the person of that plotting 
and indignant refugee ; and ‘This, Phat, and The 
Other, all had something disparaging to say, In 
French or in English, concerning the Marquis 
who was not to be found. 

* Nephew, I believe—but in any case degene- 
rate suceessor—of the polished Marquis who 
was. anuadere, > sal one..- “Tlappy to sar, 1 
never knew him.” 

“A craven who abandoned his post,” said 
another—this Monseigneur had. been got out of 
Paris, legs uppermost and half suffocated, in a 
load of hay—‘‘ some years ago.” 

“ Infeeted with the new doctrines,” said a 
third, eyeing the direction through his glass in 
passing ; “set himself in opposition to the last 
Marquis, abandoned the estates when he inherited 
them, and left them to the ruffian herd. They 
will recompense him now, I hope, as he de- 
serves.” 

eFHeve’ senetl othe: blatant. sinyvers id 
he, though? Is that the sort of fellow? Let us 
look at his infamous name. D—n the fellow!” 

Darnay, unable to restrain himself any longer, 
touched Mr. Stryver on the shoulder, and sail: 

“T know the fellow.” 

“Do you, by Jupiter ?” said Stryver. 
sorry for 1t.” 

iy?” 

“Who ire Darnay 2D ye hear what he did? 
Don't ask why in these times.” 

Dit l-dovask awe 

“Then l<tell you. again, tly Damay, 7 am 
sorry for it. I am sorry to hear you putting 
any such extraordinary questions. Here is a 
iclow who, infected by the most pestilent and 
blasphemous code of devilry that ever was 
known, abandoned his property to the vilest 
scum of the earth that ever did murder by whole- 
sale, and you ask me why J am sorry that a man 
who instructs youth knows him? Well, but I'll 
answer you. I am sorry. because I believe there 
is contamination in such a scoundrel, That’s. 
why.” 

Mindful of the seeret, Darnay with great diffi- 
culty checked himself, and said: “ You may not 
understand the gentleman.” 

“1 understand how to put jo ina corner, 
Mr. Darnay,” said Bully Stryver, ‘and Tl do 
it. If this fellow is a gentleman, I «on’/ under- 
stand him. You may tell him so, with my 
compliments. You may also tell him from me, 
that after abandoning his worldly goods and 
position to this butcherly mob, L wonder he is 
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not at the head of them. But, no, gentlemen,” 
said Stryver, looking all round, and snapping his 
fingers, “I know something of human nature, 
and [ tell you that yowll never find a fellow like 
this fellow, trusting himself to the mercies of 
such precious /profégés. No, gentlemen ; he'll 
always show ’em a clean pair of heels very early 
in the scuffle, and sneak away.” 

With those words, and a final snap of his 
fingers, Mr. Stryver shouldered himself into 
Fleet Street, amidst the general approbation of 
his hearers. Mr. Lorry and Charles Darnay 
were left alone at the desk, in the general de- 
parture from the Bank. 

“Will you take charge of the letter?” said 
Mr. Lorry. “ You know where to deliver it ?” 

io 

“Will you undertake to explain that we sup- 
pose it to have been addressed here, on the 
chance of our knowing where to forward it, and 
that it has been here some time 2?” 

“JT willdo so. Do you start for Pans from 
hevees? 

‘From: bere, at eight.” 

“J will come back to see you off.” 

Very ill at ease with himself, and with Stryver 
and most other nien, Darnay made the best of 
his way into the quiet of the Temple, opened 
the letter, and read it. These were its contents: 


«Prison of the Abbaye, Paris. 
«June 21, 1792. 


“ MONSIEUR HERETOFORE THE MARQUIS, 

“ After having long been in danger of my life 
at the hands of the village, Ihave been seized 
with great violence and indignity, and brought a 
long journey on foot to Paris. On the road I 
have suffered a great deal. Nor is that all; my 
house has been destroyed—razed to the ground. 

“The crime for which [am imprisoned, Von- 
sieur heretofore the Marquis, and for woieh I 
shall be summoned before the tribunal, and shall 
lose my life (without your so generous help), is, 
they tell me, treason against the majesty of the 
people, in that I have acted against them for an 
emigrant. It is in vain I represent that I have 
acted for them, and not against, according to 
your commands. It is in vain I represent that, 
before the sequestration of emigrant property, I 
had remitted the imposts they had ceased to 
pay; that I had collected no rent; that I had 
had recourse to no process. ‘The only response 
is, that I have acted for an emigrant, and where 
is that emigrant ? 

“Ah! most gracious Monsieur heretofore the 
Marquis, where is that emigrant? I cry in my 
sleep, where is he? I demand of Heaven, will 
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he not come to deliver me? No answer. Ah, 
Monsieur heretofore the Marquis, I send my 
desolate ery across the sea, hoping it may per- 
haps reach your ears through the great Bank of 
‘Tilson known at Paris! 

“Vor the: love of Tleaven,.of justice, -of 
generosity, of the honour of your noble name, I 
suppheate you, Monsicur heretofore the Mar- 
quis, to succour and release me. My fault is, 
that I have been true to you. Oh, Monsicur 
heretofore the Marquis, I pray you be you true 
to nie! 

“From this prison here of horror, whence I 
every hour tend nearer and nearer to destruc- 
tion, I send you, Monsieur heretofore the Mar- 
quis, the assurance of my dolorous and unhappy 
service. 


“Your afflicted, 
* GABELLE, 


The latent uneasiness in Darnay’s mind was 
roused to vigorous life by this letter. The peril 
of an old servant and a good servant, whose 
only crime was fidelity to himself and his family, 
stared him so reproachfully in the face, that, as 
he walked to and fro in the Temple considering 
what to do, he almost hid his face from the 
passers-by. 

He knew very well that, in his horror of the 
deed which had culminated the bad deeds and 
bad reputation of the old family house, in his 
resentful suspicions of his uncle, and in the 
aversion with which his conscience regarded the 
crumbling fabric that he was supposed to up- 
hold, he had acted imperfectly. He knew very 
well that, in his love for Lucie, his renunciation 
of his social place, though by no means new to 
his own mind, had been hurried and incomplete. 
He knew that he ought to have systematically 
worked it out and supervised it, and that he 
had meant to do it, and that it had never been 
done, 

The happiness of his own chosen English 
home, the necessity of being always actively 
employed, the swift changes and troubles of the 
time which had followed on one another so fast, 
that the events of this week annihilated the im- 
mature plans of last week, and the events of the 
week following made all new again; he knew 
very well that to the force of these circumstances 
he had yielded :—not without disquiet, but. still 
without continuous and accumulating resistance. 
That he had watched the times for a time of 
action, and that they had shifted and struggled 
until the time had gone by, and the nobility 
were trooping from France by every highway 
and by-way, and their property was in course of 
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confiscation and destruction, and their very 
names were blotting out, was as well known to 
himself as it could be to any new authority in 
France that might impeach him for it. 

3ut, he had oppressed no man, he had im- 
prisoned no man; he was so far from having 
harshly exacted payment of his dues, that he 
had relinquished them of his own will, thrown 
himself on a world with no favour in it, won his 
own private place there, and earned his own 
bread. Monsieur Gabelle had held the im- 
poverished and involved estate on written in- 
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structions to spare the people, to give them what 
little there was to give—such fuel as the heavy 
creditors would let them have in the winter, and 
such produce as could be saved from the same 
grip in the summer—and no doubt he had put 
the fact in plea and proof, for his own safety, so 
that it could not but appear now. 

‘This favoured the desperate resolution Charles 
Darnay had begun to make, that he would go 
to Paris. 

Yes. Like the mariner in the old story, the 
winds and streams had driven him within the 
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- BROACHING TO MONSEIGNEUR HIS 


DEVICES FOR BLOWING THE PEOPLE UP, AND EXTERMINATING THEM FROM TIIE FACE OF THE EARTH.” 


influence of the Loadstone Rock, and it was 
drawing him to itself, and he must go. Every- 
thing that arose before his mind drifted him on, 
faster and faster, more and more steadily, to the 
terrible attraction. Ilis latent uneasiness had 
been, that bad aims were being worked out in 
his own unhappy land by bad instruments, and 
that he, who could not fail to know that he was 
better than they, was not there, trying to do 
something to stay bloodshed, and assert the 
claims of mercy and humanity. With this un- 
easiness half stifled, and half reproaching him, 
he had been brought to the pointed comparison 





of himself with the brave old gentleman in 
whom duty was so strong ; upon that comparison 
(injurions to himself), had instantly followed the 
sneers of Monseigneur, which had stung him 
bitterly, and those of Stryver, which, above all, 
were coarse and galling, for old reasons. Upon 
those had followed Gabelle’s letter: the appeal 
of an innoeent prisoner, in danger of death, to 
his justice, honour, and good name. 

His resolution was made. Tle must go to 
Paris. : 

Yes. The Loadstone Rock was drawing him, 
and he must sail on until he struck. He knew 
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of no rock; he saw hardly any danger. ‘The 
intention with which he had done what he had 
done, even although he had left it incomplete, 
presented it before him in an aspect that would 
be gratefully acknowledged in France on_ his 
presenting himself to assert it. ‘Phen, that 
glorious vision of doing good, which is so often 
the sanguine mirage of so many good minds, 
arose before him, and he even saw himself, in the 
illusion, with some influence to guide this raging 
Revolution that was running so fearfully wild. 

As he walked to and fro with his resolution 
made, he considered that neither Lucie nor her 
father must know of it until he was gone. Lucie 
should be spared the pain of separation; and 
her father, always reluctant to turn his thoughts 
towards the dangerous ground of old, should 
come to the knowledge of the step as a step 
taken, and not in the balance of suspense and 
doubt. How much of the incompleteness of 
his situation was referable to her father, through 
the painful anxiety to avoid reviving old asso- 
ciations of France in his mind, he did not dis- 
cuss with himself. But that circumstance, too, 
had had its influence in his course. 

He walked to and fro, with thoughts very 
busy, until it was time to return to Tellson’s, 
and take leave of Mr. Lorry. As soon as he 
arrived in Paris he would present himself to this 
old friend, but he must say nothing of his inten- 
tion now. 

A carriage with post-horses was ready at the 
Bank door, and Jerry was booted and equipped. 

“JT have delivered that letter,” said Charles 
Darnay to Mr. Lorry. “I would not consent 
to your being charged with any written answer, 
but perhaps you will take a verbal one ?” 

“That 1 will, and readily,” said Mr. Lorry, 
“if it is not dangerous.” 

“Not at all. ‘Though it is to a prisoner in 
the Abbaye.” 

“What is his name?” said Mr. Lorry, with 
his open pocket-book in his hand. 

“ Gabelle.” 

‘“Gabelle. And what is the message to the 
unfortunate Gabelle in prison ?” 

“Simply, ‘that he has received the letter, and 
will come.’” 

“‘ Any time mentioned P” 

“He will start upon his journey to-morrow 
night.” 


“* Any person mentioned ?” 

“é No.” 

Ife helped Mr, Lorry to wrap himself in a 
number of coats and cloaks, and went out with 
him from the warm atmosphere of the old Bank, 
into the misty air of Fleet Street. “My love to 
Lucie, and! to little. Lucie” said Mr Lorry at 
parting, “and take precious care of them till I 
come back.” Charles Darnay shook his head, 
and doubtfully smiled, as the carriage rolled 
away. 

That night—it was the fourteenth of August 
—he sat up late, and wrote two fervent letters ; 
one was to Lucie, explaining the strong obliga- 
tion he was under to go to Paris, and showing 
her, at length, the reasons that he had for feel- 
ing confident that he could become involved in 
no personal danger there; the other was to the 
Doctor, confiding Lucie and their dear child to 
his care, and dwelling on the same topics with 
the strongest assurances. ‘To both he wrote 
that he would dispatch letters in proof of his 
safety, immediately after his arrival. 

It was a hard day, that day of being among 
them, with the first reservation of their joint 
lives on his mind. It was a hard matter to pre- 
serve the innocent deceit of which they were 
profoundly unsuspicious. But, an affectionate 
glance at his wife, so happy and busy, made 
him resolute not to tell her what impended (he 
had been half moved to do it, so strange it was 
to him to act in anything without her quiet aid), 
and the day passed quickly. Early in the even- 
ing he embraced her, and her scarcely less dear 
namesake, pretending that he would return by- 
and-by (an imaginary engagement took him out, 
and he had secreted a valise of clothes ready), 
and so he emerged into the heavy mist of the 
heavy streets, with a heavier heart. 

The unseen force was drawing him fast to 
itself now, and all the tides and winds were 
setting straight and strong towards it. He left 
his two letters with a trusty porter, to be de- 
livered half an hour before midnight, and no 
sooner ; took horse for Dover: and began his 
journey. ‘For the love of Heaven, of justice, 
of generosity, of the honour of your noble 
name !” was the poor prisoner’s ery with which 
he strengthened his sinking heart, as he left all 
that was dear on carth behind him and floated 
away for the Loadstone Rock. 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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who fared towards Paris from Eng- 
land in the autumn of the year one 
Ke SY thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
gOS two. More than enough of bad roads, 
oS) bad equipages, and bad horses he would 
sx2¥ have encountered to delay him, though the 
“2 fallen and unfortunate King of Trance 
had been upon his throne in all his glory ; but, 
the changed times were fraught with other ob- 
stacles than these. Every town gate and village 
taxing-honse had its band of citizen-patriots, with 
their national muskets in a most explosive state 
of readiness, who stopped all comers and goers, 
cross-questioned them, inspected their papers, 
looked for their names in lists of their own, 
turned them back, or sent them on, or stopped 
them and laid them in hold, as their capricious 
judgment or fancy deemed best for the dawning 
Republic One and Indivisible, of Liberty, Equal- 
iby eraternity or Death: 

A very few French leagues of his journey 
were accomplished, when Charles Darnay began 
to perceive that for him along these country 
roads there was no hope of return until he should 
have been declared a good citizen at Paris. 
Whatever might befall now, he must on to his 
journey’s end. Nota mean village closed upon 
hin, not a common barrier dropped across the 
road behind him, but he knew it to be another 
iron door in the series that was barred between 
him and England. The universal watchfulness 
so encompassed him, that if he had been taken 
in a nct, or were being forwarded to his destina- 
tion in a cage, he could not have felt his free- 
dom more completely gone. 

This universal watchfulness not only stopped 
him on the highway twenty times in a stage, 
but retarded his progress twenty times in a day, 
Ly riding after him and taking him back, riding 
before him and stopping him by anticipation, 
nding with him and keeping him in charge. 
We had been days upon his journey in France 
alone, when he went to bed tired out, in a little 
town on the high-road, still a long way from 
Paris: 

Nothing but the produetion of the afflicted 
Gabelle’s letter from his prison of the Abbaye 
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would have got him on so far. His difficulty at 
the guard-house in this small place had been 
such, that he felt his journey to have come toa 
crisis. And he was, therefore, as little surprised 
as aman could be, to find himself awakened at 
the small inn to which he had been remitted 
until morning, in the middle of the night. 

Awakened by a timid local functionary and 
three armed patriots in rough red caps, and 
with pipes in their mouths, who sat down on 
the be: 

“dmietant,” sad the: funchionary, “Lam 
going to send you on to Paris under an escert.” 

“ Citizen, I desire nothing more than to get 
to Paris, though I could dispense with the 
escort.” 

“Silence!” growled a red-cap, striking at 
the coverlet with the butt-end of his musket. 
* Peace, aristocmt.)” 

“Tt is as the good patriot says,” observed 
the timid functionary. *“‘ You are an aristocrat, 
and must have an escort—and must pay for it.” 

“T have no choice,” said Charles Darnay. 

“Choice! Listen to him!” ened the same 
scowling red-cap. “ Asif it was not a favour to 
be protected from the lamp-iron !” 

“It is always as the good patriot Says,” 
observed the functionary. “Rise and dress 
yourself, emigrant.” 

Darnay complied, and was taken back to the 
guard-house, where other patriots in rough red 
caps were smoking, drinking, and sleeping by a 
watch-fire. Here he paid a heavy price for his 
escort, and hence he started with it on the wet, 
wet roads at three o’clock in the morning. 

The escort were two mounted patriots in red 
caps and tricoloured cockades, armed with 
national muskets and sabres, who rode one on 
either side of him. The escorted governed his 
own horse, but a loose line was attached to his 
bridle, the end of which one of the patriots 
kept girded round his wrist. In this state they 
set forth, with the sharp rain driving in their 
faces: clattering at a heavy dragoon trot over 
the uneven town pavement, and out upon the 
mire-deep roads. In this state they traversed 
without change, except of horses and_ pace, all 
the mire-deep leagues that lay between them 
and the capital. 

They travelled in the night, halting an_hour 
or two after daybreak, and lying by until the 
twilight fell. ‘The escort were so wretchedly 











clothed, that they twisted straw round their 
bare legs, and thatehed their ragged shoulders 
to keep the wet off. Apart from the personal 
discomfort of being so attended, and apart from 
such considerations of present danger as arose 
from one of the patriots being chronically drunk, 
and earrying his musket very reeklessly, Charles 
Darnay did not allow the restraint that was laid 
upon him to awaken any serious fears in his 
breast ; for, he reasoned with himself that it 
could’ have-no- reference sto. the: mnents. ‘of «an 
individual case that was not yet stated, and of 
representations, confirmable by the prisoner in 
the Abbaye, that were not yet made. 

But when they came to the town of Beauvais 
—which they did at eventide, when the streets 
were filled with people—he could not conceal 
from himself that the aspeet of affairs was very 
alarming. An ominous crowd gathered to see 
him dismount at the posting-yard, and many 
voices in it called out loudly, “ Down with the 
emigrant !” 

He stopped in the act of swinging himself 
out of his saddle, and resuming it as his safest 
places said: 

“Emigrant, my friends! Do you not see me 
here, in France, of my own will?” 

“You are a cursed emigrant,” cried a. farrier, 
making at him in a furious manner through the 
press, hammer in hand; “and you are a cursed 
aristocrat !” 

The postmaster interposed himself between 
this man and the rider’s bridle (at which he was 
evidently making), and soothingly said, “Let him 
be; let him be! He wili be judged at Paris!” 

* Judged !” repeated the farrier, swinging his 
hammer. “Ay! and condemned as a traitor.” 
At this the crowd roared approval. 

Checking the postmaster, who was for turning 
his horse’s head to the yard (the drunken patriot 
sat composedly in his saddle looking on, with 
the line round his wrist), Darnay said, as soon 
as he could make his voice heard : 

“ Friends, you deceive yourselves, or you are 
decetied.. I atiiot a: traitor.” 

Sade es "ered s the. siniths ole asa 
traitor since the decree. His life is forfeit to 
the people. His cursed life is not his own !” 

At the instant when Darnay saw a rush in 
the eyes of the crowd, which another instant 
would have brought upon him, the postmaster 
turned his horse into the yard, the escort rode 
in close upon his horse’s flanks, and the post- 
master shut and barred the crazy double gates. 
The farrier struck a blow upon them with his 
hammer, and the crowd groaned ; but, no more 
was donc. 
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“What is this deeree that the smith spoke 
of?” Darnay asked the postmaster when he had 
thanked him, and stood beside him in the yard. 


* Truly, a deeree for sellmg the property of 


emigrants.” 

mien. passed: 2° 

* On-the fourteenth,” 

*"The day I lelteHMngtand:” 

“ Everybody says it is but one of several, and 
that there will be others—if there are not al- 
ready— banishing all emigrants, and condemn- 
ing all to death who return. That is what he 
meant when he said your life was not your own.” 

‘But there are no such decrees yet?” 

“What do 1 know?” said the postmaster, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘there may be, or 
there will be. Itis all the same. What would 
you have ?” 

‘They rested on some straw in a loft until the 
middle of the might, and then rode forward 
again when all the town was asleep. Among 
the many wild changes observable on familar 
things which made this wild ride unreal, not the 
least was the seeming rarity of sleep. After 
long and lonely spurring over dreary roads, 
they would come to a cluster of poor cottages, 
not steeped in darkness, but all glittering with 
lights, and would find the people, in a ghostly 
manner in the dead of the night, cireling hand- 
in-hand round a shrivelled tree of Liberty, or 
all drawn up together singing a Liberty song. 
Happily, however, there was sleep in Beauvais 
that night to help them out of it, and they 
passed on once more into solitude and loneli- 
ness: jingling through the untimely cold and 
wet, among impoverished fields that had yielded 
no fruits of the earth that year, diversified by 
the blackened remains of burnt houses, and by 
the sudden emergence from ambuseade, and 
sharp reining up across their way, of patriot 
patrols on the wateh on all the roads. 

Daylight at last found them before the wall 
of Paris. The barrier was closed and strongly 
guarded when they rode up to it. 

“Where are the papers of this prisoner?” 
demanded a resolute-looking man in authority, 
who was summoned out by the guard. 

Naturally struek by the disagreeable word, 
Charles Darnay requested the speaker to take 
notice that he was a free traveller and French 
citizen, in charge of an escort which the dis- 
turbed state of the country had imposed upon 
him, and which he had paid for. 

* Where,” repeated the same personage, with- 
out taking any heed of him whatever, “are the 
papers ot this prisoner?” 

The drunken patriot had them in his cap, 
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and produced the Casting his tyes sever 
(abelle's leer, ie same personage in autho- 
ritv showed some disorder and surprise, and 
tooked at Darnay with a close attention. 

He left both escort and escorted 
saying a word, however, and went into the 
cuard-room ; meanwhile, they sat upon their 
horses outside the gate. Looking about him 
while in this state of suspense, Charles Darnay 
observed that the gate was. lreld: by a; mixed 
euard of soldiers and patriots, the latter far out- 
numbering the former; and that while ingress 
into the city for peasants’ earts bringing in sup- 
plies, and for similar traffic and traflickers, was 
easy enough, egress, even for the homeliest 
people, was very chfficult. A numerous medley 
of men and women, not to mention beasts and 
vehicles of various sorts, was waiting to issue 
forth ; but, the previous identification was so 
strict that they filtered through the barrier very 
slowly. Some of these people knew their turn 
for examination to be so far off, that they lay 
down on the ground to sleep or smoke, while 
others talked together, or loitered about. ‘The 
red cap and tricoloured cockade were universal, 
both among men and women. 

When he had sat in his saddle some half-hour, 
taking note of these things, Darnay found him- 
self confronted by the same man in authority, 
who directed the guard to open the barrier. 
Then he delivered to the escort, drunk and 
sober, a receipt for the escorted, and requested 
him to dismount. Ie did so, and the two 
patriots, leading his tired horse, turned and rode 
away without entering the city. 

Ile accompanied his conductor into a guard- 
room, smelling of common wine and tobacco, 
where certain soldiers and patriots, asleep and 
awake, drunk and sober, and in various neutral 
states between sleeping and waking, drunken- 
ness and sobriety, were standing and lying 
about. The hight in the guard-house, half de- 
rived from the waning oil-lamps of the night, 
and half from the overeast day, was in a corre- 
spondingly uncertain condition. Some registers 
were lying open on a desk, and an officer of a 
coarse dark aspect presided over these. 

“Citizen Defarge,” said he to Darnay’s con- 
ductor as he took a shp of paper to write on, 

‘fas this the emigrant Evrémonde 2” 

““Phisasthe man’ 

“ Vour age, Evrémonde ?” 

“Thirty-seven.” 

“* Married, Evrémonde ?” 

Presse | 

“ Where married ?” 

“In England.” 
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“Without doubt. Where is your wife, Evrdé 
monde ?” 

“Tpelnalaieh 

“Without doubt. You are consigned, Evré 
monde, to the prison of La Force.” 

jnsteiteaven!?-exelainedariay, 
what law, and for what offence ?” 

The officer looked up from his slip of paper 
for a moment. 

“We have new laws, Evrémonde, and new 
offences, since you were here.” Ele said it with 
a hard smile, and went on writing. 

“YT entreat you to observe that I have come 
here voluntarily, in response to that written ap- 
peal of a fellow-countryman which les before 
you. I demand no more than the opportunity 
to do so without delay. Is not that my right?” 

* Emigrants have no rights, Evrémonde,” was 
the stohd reply. ‘The officer wrote until he had 
finished, read over to himself what he had 
written, sanded it, and handed it to Defarge, 
witli the words: In secret.” 

Defarge motioned with the paper to the pri- 
soner that he must accompany him. The pri- 
soner obeyed, and a gnard of two armed patnots 
attended them. 

“Tears you,” said’ Defarge ina low sioiee, as 
they went down the guard-house steps and 
turned into Paris, “who married the daughter 
of Doctor Manette, once a prisoner in the Bas- 
tille that is no more.” 

“Ves,” replicd Darnay, looking at him with 
surprise. 

“My name is Defarge, and I keep a wine- 
shop in the Quarter Saint Antoine. Possibly 
yotshame-lyeamor ime.” 

“My wife came to your house to reclaim her 
inthere™ “yess? 

Ahehavord: * wites” Seemed to: cserve: sca 
cloomy reminder to Defarge to say, with sudden 
unpatience, “In the name of that sharp female 
newly born, and called La Guillotine, why did 
yon come to France 2?” 

‘You heard me say why, a minute ago. 
you not believe it is the truth ?” 

“A bad truth for you,” said Defarge, speak- 
ing with knitted brows, and jooking straight 
before him, 

‘Indeed, Iam lost here. All here is so un- 
preeedented, so changed, so sudden and unfarr, 
that lam absolutely lost. Will you render me 
alike helper” 

“None.” Defarge spoke, always looking 
straight before him. 

“ Will you answer me a single question ?” 

“ Perhaps. According to its nature. You can 
say aehatatqs,” 
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“Tn this prison that T am going to so un- | Defarge glanced darkly at him for answer, 
| justly, shall I have some free communication | and walked on in a steady and set silence. 
with the world outside 2?” ‘The deeper he sank into thts silence, the fainter 
| Vou avill Sees’ hope there was—or so Darnay thought—of his || 
| “Tam not to be buried there, prejudged, and | softening in any slight degree. He, therefore, 
without any means of presenting iny case ?” made haste to say: 
| “Vou will see. But, what then ? Other people “It is of the utmost importance to me (you | 
| have been similarly buried in worse prisons | know, citizen, even better than IJ, of how much || 
|| before now.” importance), that I should be able to communi- 
“But never by me, Citizen Defarge.” eete to Alt. ‘Lorry, of “Tellson’s’ Bank,amn Eng: | 
I 
| 
| 





O\.ER THESE.” 


lish gentleman who is now in Paris, the simple | how used the people were to the spectacle of 
fact, without comment, that I have been thrown _ prisoners passing along the streets. ‘The very 
into the prison of La Force. Will you cause 
that to be done for me ?” 

“Twill do,” Defarge doggedly rejoined, “no- 


children scarcely noticed him. A few passers 
turned their heads, and a few shook their fingers 
at him as an aristocrat ; otherwise, that a man 
thing for you. My duty is to my country and | in good clothes should be going to prison was no 
the People. I am the sworn servant of both, | more remarkable than that a labourer in working 
against you. I will do nothing for you.” _ clothes should be going to work. In one narrow, 

Charles Darnay felt it hopeless to entreat him » dark, and dirty street through which they passed, 
further, and his pride was touched besides. As an excited orator, mounted on a stool, was 
they walked on in silence, he could not but see addressing an excited audience on the crimes 
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‘SOME REGISTERS WERE LYING OPEN ON A DESK, AND AN OFFICER OF A COARSE DARK ASPECT PRESIDED 
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against the people of the king and the ae 
family. ‘Vhe tew words that he caught from this 
inan’s lips, first made it known to Charles Dar- 


nay that the king was in prison, and _ that 
the foreign ambassadors had one and all lett 


Paris. On the road (except at Beauvats) he had 
heard absolutely nothing. The escort and the 
universal watchfulness had completely isolated 
him. 

That he had fallen among far greater dangers 
than those which had developed themselves 
when he left England, he of course knew now. 
That pernls had thickened about him tast, and 
might thicken faster and faster yet, he of course 
knew now. He could not but admit to himself 
that he might not have made this journey, if he 
could have foreseen the events of a few days. 
And yet his misgivings were not so dark as, 
imagined by the light of this later time, they 
would appear. ‘Troubled as the future was, it 
was the unknown future, and in its obscurity 
there was ignorant hope. ‘The hornble massacre, 
days and nights long, which, within a few rounds 
of the clock, was to set a great mark of blood 
upon the blessed garnering time of harvest, was 
as far out of his knowledge as if it had been a 
hundred. thousand’ years away, “The “sharp 
female newly born, and called La Guillotine,” 
was hardly known to him, or to the generality of 
people, by name. The frightful deeds that were 
to be soon done were probably unimagined at 
that time in the brains of the doers. How could 
they have a place in the shadowy conceptions oi 
a gentle mind ? 

Of unjust treatment in detention and hardship, 
and in cruel separation from his wife and child, 
he foreshadowed the likelthood, or the certainty ; 
but, beyond this, he dreaded nothing distinctly. 
With this on his mind, which was enough to 
carry into a dreary prison courtyard, he arrived 
at the prison of La Force. 

A man with a bloated face opened the strong 
wicket, to whom Defarge presented “ The Enn- 
grant Evrémonde.” 

“What the devil! Ifow many more of them?” 
exclaimed the man with the bloated face. 

Defarge took his receipt without noticing the 
exclamation, and withdrew, with his two fellow- 
patriots. 

SAV at lieder 
the gaoler, left with 
mone? 

The gaoler’s wife, being provided with no 
answer to the question, merely replie], Oe 
must. lve: patience; iy dear l” Three turn- 
keys, who entered responsive to the bell she 
rang, echoed the sentiment, and one added, 


I say again!” exclaimed 
his wite. “low many 
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erative ore or Liberty ;” which sounded in 
that place hke an inappropriate conclusion. 

The prison of La Force was a gloomy prison, 
dark and filthy, and with a hornble smell of foul 
sleep mit. Extraordinary how soon the noisome 
ilavour of imprisoned sleep becomes manifest in 
all such places that are ill cared for! 

* In secret, too,” grumbled the gaoler, looking 
atthe witttem papers. “Asdh lavas net already 
full to bursting !” 

I}e stuck the paper on a file. in an ill humour, 
and Charles Darnay awaited his further pleasure 
for half an hour : sometimes pacing to and fro in 


the strong arched room: sometimes resting on 
i stone scat: in either case detained to be 
unprinted on the memory of the chief and his 
subordinates. 

* Come!” said the chief, at length taking up 


his keys, “come with me, emigrant.” 

Through the dismal prison twilight, his new 
charge accompanied him by corridor and_ stair- 
case, many doors clanging and locking behind 
them, unti] they came into a large, low, vaulted 
chamber, crowded with prisoners of both sexes. 
The women were seated at a long table, reading 
and writing, knitting, sewing, and embroidering ; 
the men were, for the most part, standing be- 
hind their chairs, or lingering up and down the 
room. 

In the instinctive association of prisoners 
with shameful crime and disgrace, the new-comer 
recoiled from this company. But, the crowning 
unreality of his long unreal ride was, their all at 
once nsing to receive him with every refinement 
of manner known to the time, and with all the 
engaging graces and courtesies of life. 

So strangely clouded were these refinements 
by the prison manners and gloom, so spectral 
did they become in the inappropriate squalor 
and misery through which they were seen, that 
Charles Darnay seemed to stand in a company 
of the dead. Ghosts all! The ghost of beauty, 
the ghost of stateliness, the ghost of clegance, 
the ghost of pride, the ghost of frivolity, the 
ghost of wit, the ghost of youth, the ghost of 
age, all waiung their dismissal from the “(lesolate 
shore, all turning on him eyes that were changed 
by the death they had died in coming there. 

It struck him motionless. ‘The gaoler stand- 
ing at his side, and the other gaolers moving 
about, who would have been well cnough as to 
appearance in the ordinary exercise of their 
functions, looked so extravagantly Coarse con- 
trasted with sorrowing mothers and blooming 
daughters who were there—with the apparitions 
of the coquette, the young beauty, and the 
mature woman delicately bred—that the inver- 
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sion of all experience and likelihood which the 
scene of shadows presented was heightened to 
its utmost. Surely, ghosts all. Surely, the long 
unreal ride some progress of disease that had 
brought him to these gloomy shades! 

“Tn the name of the assembled companions 
in misfortune,” said a gentleman of courtly 
appearance and address, coming forward, “I 
have the honour of giving you welcome to La 
Force, and of condoling with you on the calamity 
that has brought you among us. May it soon 
terminate ha ppily ! b Tt would. be an impertinence 
elsewhere, bit 1 is not ‘so here, to ask “your 
name and condition ?” 

Charles Darnay roused hiinself, and gave the 
required information, in words as suitable as he 
could find. 

“But I hope,” said the gentleman, following 
the chief gaoler with his eyes, who moved across 
the room, “that you are not in secret?” 

““T do not understand the meaning of the 
term, but I have heard them say so.” 

Ab, whatea pity! \Weiso-much vearet. it! 
But take courage ; several members of our society 
have been in secret, at first, and it has lasted but 
a short time.” Then he added, raising his voice, 
** J grieve to inform the society—in secret.” 

There was a murmur of commiseration as 
Charles Darnay crossed the room to a grated door 
where the gaoler awaited him, and many voices 
—among which, the soft and compassionate 
voices of women were conspicuous—gave him 
good wishes and encouragement. He turned at 
the grated door to render the thanks of his heart ; 
it closed under the gaoler’s hand; and the appa- 
ritions vanished from his sight for ever. 

The wicket opened on a stone. staircase, 
leading upward. When they had ascended forty 
steps (the prisoner of half an hour already 
counted them), the gaoler opened a low black 
door, and they passed into a solitary cell. It 
struck cold and damp, but was not dark. 

“ Yours,” said the gaoler. 

“Why am I confined alone ?” 

““ How do I know?” 

‘J can buy pen, ink, and paper?” 

“ Such are not my orders. You will be visited, 
and can ask then. At present, you may buy 
your food, and nothing more.” , 

There were in the cell a chair, a table, and a 
straw mattress. As the gaoler made a general 
inspection of these objects, and of the four walls, 
before going out, a wandering fancy wandered 
throngh the mind of the prisoner leaning against 
the wall opposite to him, that this gaoler was so 
unwholesomely bloated, both in face and person, 
as to look like a man who had been drowned 








at filled arith water es hen fhe Penies Was 
gone, he thought, in the same wandering way, 
“Now am I leftas if 1 were dead.” Stopping 
then to look down at the mattress, he turned 


from it with a sick feeling, and thought, “ And 
here, in these crawling creatures, is the first 


condition of the body after death.” 

“¥ive paces by four and a half, five paces by 
four‘and:a halt, five: paces by four and a half.” 
The prisoner walked to an fro in his cell, 
counting its measurement, and the roar of the 
city arose like muffled drums with a wild swell 
of voices added to them. ‘‘ Efe made shoes, he 
made shoes, he made shoes.” The prisoner 
counted the measurement again, and paced faster, 
to draw his mind with him from that latter 
repetition. “The ghosts that vanished when 
the wicket closed. ‘There was one among them, 
the appearance of a lady dressed in black, who 
was leaning in the embrasure of a window, and 
she had a light shining upon her golden hair, 
and. she looked like: % * = Let ais aide .on 
again, for God’s sake, through the illuminated 
villages “with the peopleoall. awake! = “> > 
He made shoes, he made shoes, he made shoes. 
ios SS” Fivespaces: by fourand ahali” “AWVith 
such scraps tossing and rolling upward from the 
depths of his mind, the prisoner walked faster 
and faster, obstinately counting and counting ; 
and the roar of the city changed to this extent— 
that it still rolled in like muffled drums, but with 
the wail of voices that he knew in the swell that 
rose above them. 





CHAPTER Uk 


THE GRINDSTONE. 


£ 

ELLSON’S Bank, established in the 
Saint Germain Quarter of Paris, was 
in a wing of a large house, ap- 
proached by a courtyard, and shut 
off from the street by a high wall 
and a strong gate. The house belonged 
to a great nobleman, who had hved in it 
until he hat “made a flight from the 
troubles in his own cook's dress, and got across 
the borders. A mere beast of the chase flying 
from hunters, he was still in his metempsychosis 
no other than the same Monseigneur, the pre- 
paration of whose chocolate for whose lips had 
once occupied three strong men besides the cook 
i question. 

Monseigneur gone, and the three strong men 
absolving themselves from the sin of having: 
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drawn his high wages, by being more than ready 
and willing to cut his throat on the altar of the 
dawning Republic One and Indivisible of Liberty, 
Equality, Fratermty, or Death, Monscigneur's 
house lrad been first sequestrated, and then con- 
fiscated. For, all things moved so fast, and 
decree followed decree with that fierce precipi- 
tation, that now, upon the third mght of the 
autumn month of September, patriot emissaries 
of the law were in possession of Monseigneur’s 
house, and had marked it with the tricolour, 
and were drinking brandy in its state apart- 
ments. 

A place of business in London like Tellson’s 
place of business in Paris would soon have 
driven the House out of its mind and into the 
Gazette. For, what would staid British re- 
sponsibility and respectability have said to 
orange-trees in boxes ina Bank courtyard, and 
even to a-Cupid: over the counter? Yet ‘such 
things were. ‘Tellson’s had whitewashed the 
Cupid, but he was still to be seen on the ceiling, 
in the coolest linen, aiming (as he very often 
does) at money from morning to night. Bank- 
ruptcy must inevitably have come of this young 
Pagan in Lombard Street, London, and also of a 
curtained alcove in the rear of the immortal boy, 
and also of a looking-glass let into the wall, and 
also of clerks not at all old, who danced im 
pubhe on the slightest provocation. Yet, a 
Trench Tellson’s could get on with these things 
exceedingly well, and, as long as the times held 
together, no man had taken fright at them, 4nd 
drawn out his money. 

What money would be drawn out of ‘Tellson’s 
henceforth, and what would lie there, lost and 
forgotten ; what plate and jewels would tarnish 
in ‘Fellson’s hiding-places, while the depositors 
rusted in prisons, and when they should have 
violently perished; how many accounts with 
‘Tellson’s, never to be balanced in this world, 
must be carried over into the next; no man 
could have said, that night, any more than Mr. 
Jarvis Lorry could, though he thought heavily 
of these questions. Hesat by a newly hghted 
wood fire (the bhghted and unfruitful year was 
prematurely cold), and on his honest and 
courageous face there was a deeper shacle 
than the pendent lamp could throw, or any 
object in the room distortedly refleet—a shade 
| of horror. 

ice occupied rooms in the Bank, in his fidelity 

to the Ilouse of which he had grown to be a 
part, like strong root-ivy. It chanced that they 
derived a kind of security from the patriotic 
occupation of the main building, but the true- 
hearted old gentleman never calculated about 
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that. All such circumstances were indifferent to 
him, so that he did his duty. On the opposite 
stile of the courtyard, under a colonnade, was 


extensive standing for carriages—where, indeed, 
some carriages ‘of Monseigneur yet stood. 


Against two of the pillars were fastened two 
great flaring flambeaux, and, in the light of these, 
standing out in the open air, was a large grind- 
stone ; a roughly-mounted thing, which appeared 
to have hurriedly been brought there from some 
neighbouring smithy, or other workshop. Rising 
and looking out of window at these harmless 
objects, Mr. Lorry shivered, and retired to his 
seat by the fire. He had opened, not only the 
glass window, but the lattice blind outside it, 
and he had closed both again, and he shivered 
through his frame. 

Irom the streets beyond the high wall and the 
strong gate, there came the usual night hum of 
the city, with now and then an indescribable 
ring in it, weird and unearthly, as if some un- 
wonted sounds of a terrible nature were going 
up to Heaven. 

“Thank God,” said Mr. Lorry, clasping his 
hands, ‘ that no one near and dear to me 1s in this 
dreadtul town to-mght! May He have mercy on 
all who are in danger !” 

Soon afterwards, the bell at the great gate 
sounded, and: he thought, “* They shave vcome 
back !”-and:-Sat distening,. Dut, there was no 
loud irruption into the courtyard, as he had 
expected, and he heard the gate clash again, and 
all was quiet. 

‘The nervousness and dread that were upon 
him inspired that vague uneasiness respecting 
the Bank, which a great charge would naturally 
awaken, with such feelings roused. It was well 
guarded, and he got up to go among the trusty 
people who were watching it, when his door 
suddenly opened, and two figures rushed in, at 
sight of which he fell back in amazement. 

Lucre and her father! Lucie with her arms 
stretched out to him, and with that old look of 
earnestness so concentrated and intensified, that 
it seemed as though it had been stamped upon 
her face expressly to give force and power to it 
in this one passage of her life. 

“What is this?” cried Mr. Lorry, breathless 
and confused. ‘‘What is the matter? Lucie! 
Manette! What has happened? What has 
brought you here? What is it?” 

With the look fixed upon him, in her paleness 
and wildness, she panted out in_ his arms, 
imploringly, “Oh, my dear friend! My hus- 
banal? 

“Your husband, Lucier” 
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eWhatot Charles?” 

ST ERe 

i ered Darise 

“Tfas been here some days—three or four—1 
don't know how many—I1 can’t colleet| my 
thoughts. An errand of generosity brought him 
here unknown to us; he was stopped at the 
barrier, and sent to prison.” 

The old man uttered an irrepressible ery. 
Almost at the same moment, the bell of the 
ereat gate rang again, and: a: loud horse of fect 
and voices came pouring into the courtyard. 

What as sthat, jose?” said the Woctor, 
turning towards the window. 

“Wome looks: ccoed- Mine Wormy, lon £ 
look out! Manette, for your life, don’t touch 
the blind !” 

The Doctor turned, with his hand upon the 
fastening of the window, and said, with a cool 
bold smile: 

*Miyvedcar driend, A Nivea charmed life: im 
this:-eity. lL chave ‘been a Basulle. prisoner 
There is no patriot in Paris—in Paris? in 
France—who, knowing me to have been a 
prisoner in the Bastille, would touch me, except 
to overwhelm me with embraces, or carry me in 
triumph. My old pain has given me a power 
that has brought us through the barrier, and 
gained us news of Charles there, and brought us 
here. I knew it would be so; I knew I could 
help Charles out of all danger; I told Lucie so. 
—What is that noise?” His hand was again 
upon the window. 

“ Don’t look!” cried Mr. Lorry, absolutely 
desperate. “No, Lucie, my dear, nor you!” 
He got his arm round her, and held her. “ Don’t 
be so terrified, my love. I solemnly swear to 
you that I know of no harm having happened 
to Charles ; that | had no suspicion even of his 
being in this fatal place. What prison is he in ?” 

SSA Orees 

“Ta Fore! Lueie, my-child, ever you 
were brave and serviceable in your life—and 
you were always both—you will compose your- 
self now, to do exactly as I bid you; for, more 
depends upon it than you ean think, or I can 
say. ‘There is no help for you in any action on 
your part to-night ; you cannot possibly stir out. 
I say this, because what I must bid you to do 
for Charles’s sake is the hardest thing to do of 
all. You must instantly be obedient, still, and 
quiet. You must let me put you in a room 
at the back here. You must leave your father 
and me alone for two minutes, and, as there are 
Life and Death in the world, you must not 
delay.” 


‘“T will be submissive to you. 
Ay TALE OF “Pwo-Cittes,. 6: 
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facethat you know [can dovinrothing else: than 
tliisss <T know-yousare true.” 

‘The old man kissed her, and hurried her into 
his room, and turned the key; then, came 
hurrying back to the Doctor, and opened the 
window and partly opened the blind, and put 
his hand upon the Doctor's arm, and looked out 
with him into the courtyard. 

Looked out upon a throng of men and wo- 
men: not enough in number, or near enough, to 
fill the courtyard: not more than forty or fifty 
in all, ‘The people in possession of the house 
had let othena nat tlre. cate, and ‘they: shad 
rushed in to work at the grindstone; it had 
evidently been set up there for their purpose, a: 
in a convenient and retired spot. 

But, such awtul workers, and 
work ! 

The grindstone had a double handle, and 
turning at it madly were two men, whose faces. 
as their long hair flapped back when the whirl- 
ings of the grindstone brought their faces up, 
were more horrible and eruel than the visages of 
the wildest savages in their most barbarous dis- 
guise. Faise eyebrows and false moustaches 
were stuck upon them, and their hideous counte- 
nances were all bloody and sweaty, and all awry 
with howling, and all staring and glaring with 
beastly excitement and want of sleep. As these 
ruffans turned and turned, their matted locks 
now flung forward over their eyes, now flung 
backward over their necks, some women held 
wine to their mouths that they might drink : 
and what with dropping blood, and wha: 
with dropping wine, and what with the stream 
of sparks struck out of the stone, all their 
wicked atmosphere seemed gore and fire. The 
eye could not detect one creature in the group 
free from the smear of blood. Shouldering one 
another to get next at the sharpening-stone were 
men stripped to the waist, with the stain all ovcr 
their limbs and bodies ; men in all sorts of rags, 
with the stain upon those rags; men devilishly 
set off with spoils of women’s lace and silk and 
ribbon, with the stain dycing those tnifles through 
and through. Hatchets, knives, bayonets, swords, 
all brought to be sharpened, were all red with 
it. Some of the hacked swords were tied to the 
wrists of those who earried them with strips of 
linen and fragments of dress: ligatures various 
uy kind, but all deep of the one colour. “And 
as the frantic wielders of these weapons snatched 
them from the stream of sparks, and tore away 
into the streets, the same red hue was red in 
their frenzied eyes ;—eyes which any unbrutalised 
beholder would have given twenty years of !:te 
to petrily with a well-dirceted gun. 


sich =o awful 
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Aj] this was seen in a moment, as the vision 
of a drowning man, or of any huinan creature at 
any very great pass, could see a world if it were 
there. ‘hey drew back from the window, and 
the Doctor looked for explanation in his iriend’s 
asliy lace: 

“Theyre. Mies Corry avitiswercds the words, 
vlancing fearfully round at the locked room, 
“murdering the prisoners. If you are sure of 
what you say; if you really have the power you 
think you have—as 1 believe you have--make 
yourself known to these devils, and get taken to 
La ierces, (tt andy be 100 ate. bedon.t dno, 
but let it not be a minute later {” 

Doctor Manette pressed his hand, hastened 
bareheaded out-of sthe room, and. «vas in the 
courtyard when Mr. Lorry regained the blind. 

His streaming white hair, his remarkable face, 
and the impetuous confidence of his manner, as 
he pat the weapons aside hke water, carried him 
riya instant tothe heart.of the concourse at 
the stone. Por a) few noments there: was-a 
pause, and a hurry, and a murinur, and the un- 
intelligible sound of his voice; and then Mr. 
Lorry saw him, surrounded by all, and in the 
midst of a line twenty men tong, all linked 
shoulder to shoulder, and hand to shoulder, hur- 
ried out with cries of “ Live the Bastille prisoner! 
Help for the Bastille prisoner’s kindred in La 
force? Room for the Bastille prisoner in front 
there! Save. the prisoner Evremonde at. La 
force!” and a thousand answering shouts. 

He closed the lattice again with a fluttering 
livaptevclosed the» avindow -and. (he “curtam, 
hastened to Lucie, and told her that her father 
vas assisted by the people, and gone in search 
of her husband. We found her child and Miss 
Pross with her: but, it never occurred to him 
to be surprised by their appearance until a long 
dine afterwards, when he sat watching them in 
such quict as the night knew. 

Lucie had, by that time, fallen into a stupor 
on the floor at his feet, clinging to his hand. 
Miss Pross had laid the child down on his own 
bel, and her head had gradually fallen on the 
pillow beside her pretty charge. Oh, the long, 
long night, with the moans oi the poor wile! 
And oh, the long, Jong night, with no return of 
her iather and no tidings ! 

Pwice more in the darkness the bell at the 
great gate sounded, and the irruption was re- 
peated, and the grindstone whirled and splut- 
bess SWORE scite” ened Lice: satiiehteds 
“Tuo! ‘Phe soldiers’ swords are sharpened 
there,” said Mr. Lorry. © ‘he place is National 
property now, and used as a kind of armoury, 
ny love.” 


Here Olo LAO Claes. 
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‘Twice morem all 3 but, the last-spell-of work 
was feeble and fittul. Soon afterwards the day 
began to dawn, and he softly detached himself 
from the clasping hand, and cautiously looked 
out again. A man, so besmeared that he might 
have been a sorely-wounded soldicr creeping 
back to consciousness on a field of slain, was 
rising from the pavement by the side of the 
grindstone, and looking about him with a 
vacant air, Shortly, this worn-out murderer 
desenied in the imperfect Heht one of the ear- 
niages of Monseigneur, and, stagevering to that 
gorgeous vehicle, climbed in at the door, and 
shut himself up to take his rest on its dainty 
cushions. 

The great grindstone, Earth, had turned when 
Mr. Lorry looked out again, and the sun was 
red on the courtyard. But, the lesser grindstone 
stood alone there in the calm morning air, with 
ared upon it that the sun had never given, and 
would never take away, 
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Ni of the first considerations whieh 
arose in the business mind of Mr. 
Lorry, when business hours came 

» round, was this :—that he had no 
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\ BSS Che right to imperil ‘Tellson’s by  shel- 
28H tering the wife of an = emigrant 
“prisoner under the Bank roof. His 
s own possessions, safety, life, he would 


have hazarded for Lucie and her child, without 
a moment's demur ; but, the great trust he held 
was not his own, and as to that business charge 
he was a strict man of business. 

At first his mind reverted to Defarge, and he 
thought of finding out the wine-shop again, and 
taking counsel with its master in reference 
to the safest dwelling-place in the distracted 
state of the city. But, the same consideration 
that suggested him repudiated him; he Itveda 
in the most violent Quarter, and doubtless 
was influential there, and deep in its dangerous 
workings. 

Noon coming, and the Doctor not returning, 
and every minute’s delay tending to compromise 
Tellson’s, Mr. Lorry advised with Lueie. She 
said that her father had spoken of hiring a 
lodging for a short term in that Quarter, near 
the Banking-house. As there was no business 
objection to this, and as he foresaw that even if 
it were all well with Charles, and he were to be 
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released, he could not hope to leave the city, 
Mr. Lorry went out in quest of such a lodging, 
and found a suitable onc, high up in a removed 
by-street, where the closed blinds in all the 
other windows of a high melancholy square of 
buildings marked deserted homes. 

To this lodging he at once removed Lucie 
and her child, and Miss Pross: giving them what 
comfort he could, and much more than he had 
himself. He left Jerry with them, as a figure to 
fill a doorway that would bear considerable 
knocking on the head, and returned to his 
own occupauons. <A disturbed and doleful 
mind he brought to bear upon them, and slowly 
and heavily the day lagged on with him. 

It wore itself out, and wore him out with it, 
until the Bank closed. He was again alone mn 
his room of the previous night, considering what 
to do next, when he heard a foot upon the stair. 
In a few moments a man stood in his presence, 
who, with a keenly observant look at him, ad- 
dressed him by his name. 

“Your servant,” said Mr. Lorry. 
knows 2” 

He was a strongly-made man with dark 
curling hair, from forty five to fifty years of age. 
For answer he repeated, without any change of 
emphasis, the words : 

“Do you know me ?” 

“‘T have seen you somewhere.” 

“Perhaps at my wine-shop ?” 

Much interested and agitated, Mr. Lorry said : 
* You come from Doctor Manette ?” 


“Do you 


“Yes. I come from Doctor Manette.” 
“And what says he? What does he send 
mie? 


Defarge gave into his anxious hand an open 
scrap of paper. It bore the words in the Doc- 
tor’s writing, 


“ Charles is safe, but I cannot safely leave 
this place yet. Ihave obtained the favour that 
the bearer has a short note from Charles to his 
wife. Let the bearer sce his wife.” 


It was dated from La Force, within an honr. 

“Will you accompany me,” said Mr, Lorry, 
joyfully relieved after reading this note aloud, 
* to where his wife resides ?” 

“Yes,” returned. Delarse, 

Scarcely noticing, as yet, in what a curiously 
reserved and mechanical way Defarge spoke, Mr. 
Lorry put on his hat, and they went down into 
the courtyard. There, they found two women, 
one knitting. 

“ Madame Defarge, surcly!” said Mr. Lorry, 
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who had left her in exactly the same attitude 
some seventeen ycars ago. 

“It is she,” observed her husband. 

“Does madame go with us?” inquired Mr. 
Lorry, secing that she moved as they moved. 

“Ves. ‘That she may be able to recognise 
the faces and know the persons. It is for their 
safety.” 

Beginning to be struck by Defarge’s manner, 
Mr. Lorry looked dubiously at him, and led the 
way. Both the women followed ; the second 
woman being ‘The Vengeance. 

They passed through the intervening streets 
as quickly as they might, ascended the staircase 
of the new domicile, were admitted by Jerry, 
and found Lucie weeping, alone. She was 
thrown into a transport by the tidings Mr. 
Lerry gave her of her husband, and clasped the 
hand that delivered his note—lttle thinking 
what it had been doing near him in the night, 
and might, but for a chance, have done to him. 


“ DeaRest,—Take courage. I am well, and 
your father has influence around me. You 
cannot answer this. Kiss our child for me.” 


That was all the writing. It was so much, 
however, to her who received it, that she turned 
from Defarge to his wife, and kissed one of the 
hands that knitted. It was a passionate, loving, 
thankiul, womanly action, but the hand made 
no response—dropped cold and heavy, anl 
took to its knitting again. 

There was something in its touch that gave 
lhucie-a:cchéck., She ‘stopped: is" theact 0% 
putting the note in her bosom, and, with her 
hands yet at her neck, looked terrified at 
Madame Defarge. Madame Defarge met the 
hfted eyebrows and forehead with a cold, im- 
passive stare. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Lorry, striking in to 
explain; “there are frequent risings in the 
streets; and, although it is not likely they 
will ever trouble you, Madame Defarge wishes 
to see those whom she has the power to protect 
at such times, to the end that she may know 
them—that she may identify them. I believe,” 
said Mr. Lorry, rather halting in his reassuring 
words, as the stony manner of all the three 
impressed itself upon him more and more, “I 
Statesthe case, “Citizen Demrse?:” 

Defarge looked gloomily at his wife, and gave 
no other answer than a gruff sound of acqui- 
escence. 

“wou lad bette, donee <said- Nice ory, 
doing all he could to propitiate by tone and 
manner,“ have the dear «child, here, and: our 
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I} «ood Pross. Our good Pross, chews Se se A 
Enelish lady, and knows no French.” 

Che ladv in question. whose rooted convic- 
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tion that she was more than a match for am 


foreigner, Was not to be shaken by distress and 

ver, appeared with folded arms, and observed 
an, dongles to Thesvenreance svhony lerrercs 
arsteencountéreds “Well. 7 am-sate,. bholdiiee 2 
L hope ve are pretty well?” She also bestowed 
a Britishovough on: Madame Weéfarves: Jit. 


nether of the two took much heed of her. 
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to her breast. The shadow attendant on Madame 
Hefarge and her party seemed then to fall 
threatening and dark, on both the mother and 
the child. 

“Ttis enough, my husband,” said Madame 
Defarge. ‘I have secn them, We may go.” 

But, the suppressed manner had enough of 
menace in it—not visible and presented, but in- 
distinet and withheld—to alarm Lucie into say- 


inv, as she Jaid her appealing hand on Madame 
Defarze’s dress : 
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he (hat lus child ?** said. Madsine- Delarce, 
stopping in her work for the first time, and 
pointing her kmitting-needle at little Lucie as it 
ie werahe- Tmeeror Pate, 

Vos. Abachine.- answercds Mite Lorre this 
is our poor prisoner's darling daughter, and only 
child.” 

The shadow attendant on Madame Defarge 
and her party seemed to fall so threatening anc 
dark on the child, that her mother instinctively 
kneeled on the ground beside her, and held her 
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“ You will be good to my poor husband. You 
will do him no harm. You will help me to see 
hun if you can?” 

“ Vour husband is not my business here,” re- 
turned Madame Defarge, looking down at her 
with perfect composure. “ It is the daughter of 
your father who is my business here.” 

“For my sake, then, be merciful to my hns- 
band. For my child’s sake! She will put her 
hands together and pray you to be merciful. 
We are more afraid of you than of these others.” 














Madame Delarge received it asa compliment, 
and looked at her husband. Defarge who had 
been uneasily biting his thumb-nail and looking 
at her, collected his face into a sterner expres- 
sion. 

“What is it that your husband says in that 
little letter?” asked Madame Defarge with a 
lowering smile. ‘“ Influence ; he says something 
touching influence ?” 

“That my father,” said Lucie, hurriedly tak- 
ing the paper from her breast, but with her 
alarmed eyes on her questioner, and not on it, 
“has much influence around him.” 

“ Surely it will release him!” said Madame 
Defarce, ““iberst doyso.” 

“As a wife and mother,” cried Lucie most 
earnestly, “I implore you to have pity on 
me, and not to exercise any power that you 
possess against my innocent husband, but to 
use it in his behalf Oh, sister-voman, think of 
me! Asa wife and mother!” : 
Madame Defarge looked, coldly as ever, at 
the suppliant, and said, turning to her friend The 
Vengeance: ; 
‘The wives and mothers we have been used 
to see, since we were as little as this child, and 
much less, have not been greatly considered ? 
We have known //e/r husbands and fathers laid 
in prison and kept from them, often enough ? 
All our lives we have seen our sister-vomen 
suffer, in themselves and in their children, 
poverty, nakedness, hunger, thirst, sickness, 
misery, oppression and neglect of all kinds?” 

“We have seen nothing else,” returned The 
Vengeance. 

“We have borne this a long time,” said 
Madame Defarge, turning her eyes again upon 
Lucie, “judge soul sat. likely: “diate 
trouble of one wife and mother would be much 
to us now?” 

She resumed her knitting and wentout. The 
Vengeance followed. Defarge went last, and 
closed the door. 

“ Courage, my dear Lucie,” said Mr. Lorry as 
he raised her. “ Courage, courage! So far all 
goes well with us—much, much better than it 
has of late gone with many poor souls. Cheer 
up, and have a thankful heart.” 

‘““T am not thankless, I hope, but that dread- 
ful woman seems to throw a shadow on me and 
on all my hopes.” 

“Tut, tetl” “sade Lory 3 “ewhat is: this 
despondency in the brave httle breast? A 
shadow indeed ! No substance in it, Lucie.” 

But the shadow of the manner of these De- 
farges was dark upon himself, for all that, and 
in his secret mind it troubled him greatly. 


LIME DOCTOR LONI PUL. 
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CHAPTER. 


CALM IN STORM. 
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te VWYOCTOR MANETTE did not return 
wi until the morning of the fourth day 
Ca of his absence. So much of what 


a) had happened in that dreadful time 
Syov% ~~ as could be kept from the knowledge 
SP” of Lucie was so well concealed from lier, 
GF that not until long afterwards, when 
Trance and she were wide apart, did she 
know that eleven hundred defenceless prisoners 
of both sexes and all ages had been killed by 
the populace; that four days and nights had 
been darkened by this deed of horror ; and that 
the air around her had been tainted by the slain. 
She only knew that there had been an attack 
upon the prisons, that all political prisoners had 
been in danger, and that some had been dragged 
out by the crowd and murdered. 

To Mr. Lorry the Doctor communicated, under 
an injunction of secrecy on which he had no need 
to dwell, that the crowd had taken him through 
a scene of carnage to the prison of La Force. 
That, in the prison he had found a self-appointed 
Tribunal sitting, before which the prisoners 
were brought singly, and by which they were 
rapidly ordered to be put forth to be massacred, 
or to be released, or (in a few cases) to be sent 
back to their cells. That, presented by his con- 
ductors to this Tribunal, he had announced 
himself by name and profession as having been 
for eighteen years a secret and an unaccused 
prisoner in the Bastille ; that, one of the body 
so sitting in judgment had risen and identified 
him, and that this man was Defarge. 

‘That, here upon he had ascertained, through 
the registers on the table, that his son-in-law 
was among the living prisoners, and had pleaded 
hard to the Tribunal—of whom some members 
were asleep and some awake, some dirty with 
murder and some clean, some sober and some 
not—for his life and liberty. That, in the first 
frantic greetings lavished on himself asa notable 
sufferer under the overthrown system, it had 
been accorded to him to have Charles Darnay 
brought before the lawless Court, and examined. 
That, he seemed on the point of being at once 
released, when the tide in his favour met with 
some unexplained check (not intelligible to the 
Doctor), which led to a few words of secret con- 
ference. That, the man sitting as President had 
then inforrned Doctor Manette that the prisoner 
must remain in custody, but should, for his sake, 
be held inviolate in safe custody. That, imme- 
diately, on a signal, the prisoner was removed to 
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the interior of the prison again ; but men ee the 
Doctor. had then so strongly pleaded for per- 
mission to remain and assure himself that his 
son-in-law was. through no malice or mischance, 
delivered to the concourse whose murderous 
yells outside the gate had often drowned the 
proceedings, that he had obtained the permission, 
and had remained in that Hall of Blood until the 
(anger was Over: 

The sights he had seen there, with brief 
snatches of food and sleep by intervals, shall 
remain untold. The mad joy over the prisoners 
who were saved had astounded him scarcely 
less than the mad ferocity against those who 
were cnt to pieces. One prisoner there was, he 
said, who had been discharged into the street 
free, but at whom a mistaken savage had _ thrust 
a pike as he passed out. Being besought to go 
to him and dress the wound, the Doctor had 
passed out at the same gate, and had found him 
in the arms of a company of Samaritans, who 
were seated on the bodies of their victims. With 
an Inconsistency as monstrous as anything in this 
awful nightmare, they had helped the healer, and 
tended the wounded man with the gentlest solici- 
tude—had made a litter for him, and escorted 
him carefully from the spot—had then caught 
up their weapons and plunged anew into a 
butchery so dreadful, that the Doctor had covered 
his eyes with his hands, and swooned away in 
the midst of it. 

As Mr. Lorry received these confidences, and 
as he watched the face of his friend, now sixty- 
two years of age, a misgiving arose within him 
that such dread experiences would revive the 
old danger. But, he had never seen his inend 
in his present aspect ; he had never at all known 
him in his presentcharacter. Tor the first time the 
Doctor felt, now, that his suffering was strength 
aid power, - Kor the first stiuc, he felt: that in 
that sharp fire he had slowly forged the iron 
which could break the prison door of his daugh- 
ter’s husband, and deliver him. “ It all tended 
to a good end, ny friend = at was not mere 

waste and ruin, As my belov ed child was help- 
il in restoring me to myself, I will be helpful 
now in restoring the dearest part of herself to 
hers by whe aid-ot Heaverw fawill doit) Thits, 
ldoctor Manette. And when Jarvis Lorry saw 
ihe “kindled eyes, the resolute face; the: .calm 
strong look and bearing of the man whose life 
always seerned to him to have been stopped, 
like -a--clock, for 36 many years. and then«set 
going again with an encrgy which had lain dor- 
inant during the cessation of its useftilness, he 
belicved. 

Greater things than the 





Doctor had at that 
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time to contend with would have yielded berurs 
his persevering purpose. While he kept himselr 
in his pee >,asa physician whose business was 
with all degrees of mankind, bond and free, rich 
anil poor. bad and good, he used his personal 
influence so wiscly, that he was soon the inspeet- 
ing physician of three prisons, and among thei 
of La-Poret. ltevcould now assure lacie tt 
her husband was no longer confined alone, |. 
was mixed with the general body of one 
he saw her husband weekly, and brought sweet 
mes-ages to her, straight from his lips; some- 
times her husband himself sent a leiter to her 
(though never by the Doctor's hand), but she 
was not permitted to write to him ; for, among 
the many wild suspicions of plots in the prisons, 
the wildest of all pointed at emigrants who were 
known to have made fricnds or permanent con- 
nections abroad. 

‘This new life of the Deetor’s was an anxiaus 
life, no doubt; still, the sagacious Mr. Lorry 
saw that there was a new sustaining pride in it. 
Nothing unbecoming tinged the pride ; it was a 
natural and worthy one; but he observed it a: 
a curiosity. The Doctor knew that, up to that 
time, his imprisonment had been associated in 
the minds of his daughter and his friend with 
his personal affliction, depriv ation, and weakness. 
Now that this was changed, and he knew him- 
self to be invested, through that old trial, with 
forees to which they both looked for Charles’s 
ultimate safety and deliverance, he became so 
far exalted by the charge, that he took the lead 
and direction, and required them, as the weak, 
to trust to him as the strong. The preceding 
relative positions of himself and Lucie were re- 
versed, yet only as the hveliest gratitude and 
affection could reverse them, for he could have 
had no pride but in rendering some service to 
her who had rendered so much to him. “ All 
curious to see,” thought Mr. Lorry, in his ami- 
able shrewd way, “ but all natural and right; so, 
take the lead, my dear friend, and keep it; it 
couldn’t be in better hands.” 

But, thoneh the Doctor tried hard, and never 
ceased irring, to. get ‘Charles, Darnay set at 
liberty, or at Icast to get him brought to trial, 
the public current of the time set too strong and 


fast for him. The new Era began; the king 
was tried, doomed, and ey. a Republic 
of Liberty, Equality, TF aitermity, Death;..<le= 


clared for victory or death Tee ‘ie world in 
arms; the black flag waved night and day from 
the great towers of Notre- Dame ; three hundred 
thousand men, stmmoned to rise against the 
tyrants of the earth, rose from all the varying 
soils of France, as if ‘the dragon’s teeth had been 
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sown broadeast, and had yiclded fruit equally 
on hill and plain, on rock in gravel and alluvial 
mud, under the bright sky of the South and 
under the clouds of the North, in {cll and forest, 
in the vineyards and the olive-grounds, and 
among the cropped grass and the stubble of the 
corn, along the fruitful banks of the broad rivers, 
and in the sand of the sea-shore. What private 
solicitude could rear itself against the deluge of 
the Year One of Liberty—the deluge rising 
from below, not falling from above, and with the 
windows of H[eaven shut, not opened ? 

There was no pause, no pity, no peace, no 
interval of relenting rest, no measurement of 
time. Though days and nights circled as regu- 
larly as when time was young, and the evening 
and the morning were the first day, other count 
of time there was none. Hold of it was lost in 
the raging fever of a nation, as it is in the fever 
of one patient. Now, breaking the unnatural 
silence of a whole city, the executioner showed 
the people the head of the king—and now, it 
seemed almost in the same breath, the head of 
his fair wife, which had had eight weary months 
of imprisoned widowhood and misery to turn it 
grey. 

And yet, observing the strange law of contra- 
diction which obtains in all such cases, the time 
was long while it flamed by so fast. <A revolu- 
tionary tribunal in the capital, and forty or fifty 
thousand revolutionary committees all over the 
land ; a law of the Suspected, which struck away 
all security for liberty or life, and delivered over 
any good and innocent person to any bad and 
guilty one; prisons gorged with people who had 
committed no offence, and could obtain no hear- 
ing; these things became the established order 
and nature of appointed things, and scemed to 
be ancient usage before they were many weeks 
old. Above all, one hideous figure grew as 
familiar as if it had been before the general gaze 
from the foundations of the world—the figure of 
the sharp female called La Guillotine. 

It was the popular theme for jests ; it was the 
best cure for headache, it infallibly prevented 
the hair from turning grey, it imparted a peculiar 
delicacy to the complexion, it was the National 
Razor which shaved close: who kissed La Guil- 
lotine, looked through the little window and 
sneezed into the sack. It was the sign of the 
regeneration of the human race. It superseded 
the Cross. Models of it were worn on breasts from 
which the Cross was discarded, and it was bowed 
down to and believed in where the Cross was 
denied. 

It sheared off heads so many, that it, and the 
ground it most polluted, were a rotten red. It 
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was taken to pieces, like a toy-puzzle for a young 
devil, and was put together again when the oc ca. 
sion wanted it. It hushed the eloquent, struck 
down the powerful, abolished the beautiiul and 
good. ‘fwenty-two friends of high public mark, 
twenty-one living and one dead, it had lopped 
the heads off, in one morning, in as many 
minutes, 

Among these terrors, and the brood belong- 
ing to them, the Doctor walked with a steady 
head: confident in his power, cautiously per- 
sistent in his end, never doubting that he would 
save Lucie’s: husband: at last: Yettheseurtent 
of the tine swept by so strong and deep, and 
carried the time away so fiercely, that Charles 
had lain in prison one year and three months 
when the Doctor was thus steady and confident. 
So much more wicked and distracted had the 
Revolution grown in that December month, that 
the rivers of the South were encumbered with 
the bodies of the violently drowned by night, 
and prisoners were shot in lines and squares 
under the southern wintry sun. Still, the Doctor 
walked among the terrors with a steady head. 
No man better known than he in Paris at 
that day; no man in a stranger situation. 
Silent, humane, indispensable in hospital and 
prison, using his art equally among assassins 
and victims, he was a man apart. In the exer- 
cise of his skill, the appearance and the story of 
the Bastille Captive removed him from all other 
men. He was not suspected or brought in ques- 
tion, any more than if he had indeed been re- 
called to life some eighteen years before, or 
were a Spirit moving among mortals. 





CHAPTERS: 


THE WOOD-SAWYER. 


‘ NE year and three months. During 
S all that time Lucie was never sufe, 
from hour to hour, but that the Guil- 
lotine would strike off her husband’s 






Me 

ieee (I) ~head next day. Every day, through 
SS) = 

TSS the stony streets, the tumbrels now 
Lee 


Bi jolted heavily, filled with Condemned. 
x Lovely girls ; bright women, brown- 
haired, black-haired, and grey ; youths ; stalwart 
men and old; gentle born and peasant born ; 
all red wine for La Guillotine, all daily brought 
into light from the dark cellars of the loathsome 
prisons, and carried to her through the streets to 
slake her devouring thirst. Liberty, Equality. 
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Iraternity, or Death :—the last, much the easiest 
to bestow, O Guillotine ! 

If the suddenness of her calamity, and the 
whirling wheels of the time, had stunned the 
Joctor’s daughter into awaiting the result in 
ttle despair, it would but have been with her 
1s it was with many. But, from the hour when 
she had taken the white head to her fresh young 
bosom in the garret of Saint Antoine, she had been 
true to her duties. She was trnest to them in 
the season of trial. as all the quietly loyal and 
ood will always be. 

As soon as they were established in their new 
resulenee, and-her: ttlier lad! entered.) onthe 
routine of his avocations, she arranged the little 
household as exactly as if her husband had been 
there. Everything had _ its appointed place and 
its appointed time. Little Lucie she taught as 
reeularly as if they had all been united in their 
Enghsh home. The slight devices with which 
she cheated herself into the show of belief that 
they would soon be reunited—the little prepara- 
tions for his speedy return, the setting aside of 
his chair and his books—these, and the solemn 
prayer at night for one dear prisoner especially, 
among the many unhappy souls in prison and 
the shadow of death—were alinost the only out- 
spoken reliefs of her heavy mind. 

She did not greatly alter in appearance. The 
plain dark dresses, akin to mourning dresses, 
which she and her child wore, were as neat and 
as well attended to as the brighter clothes of 
happy days. She lost her colour, and the old 
intent expression was a constant, not an occa- 
sional, thing ; otherwise, she remained very 
pretty and comely, Sometimes, at night on kiss- 
ing her father, she would burst into the grief she 
had repressed all day, and would say that her 
sole reliance, under Heaven, was on him. He 
always resolutely answered; “‘ Nothing can hap- 
pen to him without my knowledge, and T know 
that: L can: save him;Lucie.” 

They had not made the round of their changed 
lire many weeks, when her father said to her, on 
coming home one evening : 

“My dear, there is an upper window in the 
prison, to which Charles can sometimes gain 
access at three in the afternoon. When he can 
get to it—which depends on many uncertainties 
and incidents—he might see you in the street, 
he thinks, if you stood in a certain place that I 
can show you. But you will not be able to see 
him, my poor child, and even if you could, it 
would be unsafe for you to make a sign of recog- 
mition.” 

“Ohi, slows ime tre qulace, ny father, and: d 
will go there everyecdayes” 


beetle) Ole PCLT Taio. 


she waited 
As the clock struck two, she 
was there, and at four she turne.t resignedly 
away. When it was not too wet or inclement 
for her child to be with her, they went together ; 
at other times she was alone; but she never 
inissed a single day. 

It was the dark and dirty corner of a small 
winding street. The hovel of a cutter of wood 
into lengths for burning was the only house at 
that: ene: sal elseavas wall. OOM the third oe 
of we being there, he noticed her. 

* Good day, citizeness.” 

“Good tayjcitizens” 

This mode of address was now prescribed by 
decree. Ithad been established voluntarily some 
time ago, among the more thorough patriots ; 
but, it was now law for everybody. 

“Walking here again, citizeness ?” 

“ You see me, citizen !” 

The wood-sawyer, who was a little man with 
a redundancy of gesture (he had once been a 
mender of roads), cast a glance at the prison, 
pointed at the prison, and putting his ten fingers 
before his face to represent bars, peeped through 
them jocosely. 

“But its not my business,” 
went on sawing his wood. 

Next day he was looking out for her, and ac- 
costed her the moment she appeared. 

“What! Walking here again, citizeness ?” 

fovcs; (eri zenias 

‘Whee Ae chisld,to0'} 
my httle citizeness ?” 

“Dox isa. siesn Maimeri? 
Lucie, drawing close to her. 

eV ca learcst.. 

PMCS CIIZen.” 

“Ah! But it’s not my business. 
is my business. See my saw! 
Littl: Guillotine, a, la, la ja 
off his head comes!” 

The billet fell as he spoke, and he threw it 
into a basket. 

“T call myself the Sanson of the firewood 
guillotine. See here again! Loo, loo, loo; 
Loo, loo, loo! And off Aer head comes! Now, 
achild. Tickle, tickle; Pickle, pickle! And off 
i/s head comes. All the family !” 

Lucie shuddered as he threw two more billets 
into his basket, but it was impossible to be there 
while the wood-sawyer was at work, and not be 
in his sight. ‘henceforth, to secure his good. 


Irom that time, in all weathers, 
there two hours, 


said he. And 


Your mother, 1s 1t not, 


whispered little 


My work 
Lica tieany 
sda Tats Aunt 


will, she “always spoke to him first, and often 
gave him drink-money, which he readily re- 
ceived. 

Tle was an inquisitive fellow. and sometimes 











when she had quite forgotten him in gazing at 
the prison roof and grates, and in lifting her 
heart up to her husband, she would come to 
herself to find him looking at her, with his knee 
on his bench and his saw stopped in its work. 
“ But it’s not my business !” he would generally 
say at those times, and would briskly fall to his 
sawing again. 

In all weathers, in the snow and frost of 
winter, in the bitter winds of spring, in the hot 
sunshine of summer, in the rains of autumn, and 
again in the snow and frost of winter, Lucte 
passed two hours of every day at this place ; and 
every day, on leaving it, she kissed the prison 
wall. Her husband saw her (so she learned 
from her father) it might be once in five or six 
times: it might be twice or thrice running: it 
might be not for a week or a fortnight together. 
It was enough that he could and did see her 
when the chances served, and on that possibility 
she would have waited out the day, seven days 
a week, 

These occupations brought her round to the 
December month, wherein her father walked 
among the terrors with a steady head. Ona 
lightly-snowing afternoon she arrived at the usual 
comer. It was a day of some wild rejoicing, 
and a festival. She had seen the houses, as she 
came along, decorated with little pikes, and with 
little red caps stuck upon them ; also, with tri- 
coloured ribbons ; also, with the standard in- 
scription (tricoloured letters were the favourite), 
Republic One and Indivisible. Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity, or Death } 

The miserable shop of the wood-sawyer was 
so small, that its whole surface furnished very 
indifferent space for this legend. He had got 
somebody to scrawl it up for him, however, who 
had squeezed Death in with most inappropriate 
difficulty. On his housetop he displayed pike 
and cap, as a good citizen must, and in a window 
he had stationed his saw, inscribed as his “ Little 
Sainte Guillotine’—for the great sharp female 
was by that time popularly canonised. His 
shop was shut, and he was not there, which 
was aesreliel to; ‘Tuucre, ond leh her “quite 
alone. 

But, he was not far off, for presently she heard 
a troubled movement and a shouting coming 
along, which filled her with fear. A moment 
afterwards, and a throng of people came pouring 
round the corner by the prison wall, in the midst 
of whom was the wood-sawyer hand-in-hand with 
The Vengeance. There could not be fewer than 
five hundred people, and they were dancing like 
five thousand demons. There was no other music 
than their own singing. ‘They danced to the 
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popular Revolution song. keeping a ferocious 
time that was like a gnashing of tecth in unison. 
Men and women danced together, women danced 
together, men danced together, as hazard had 
brought them together. At first, they were a 
mere storm of coarse red caps and coarser 
woollen rags; but, as they filled the place, and 
stopped to dance about Lucie, some ghastly 
apparition of a dance-figure gone raving mad 
arose among them. They advanced, retreated, 
struck at one another’s hands, clutched at one 
another’s heads, spun round alone, caught one 
another and spun round in pairs, until many of 
them dropped. While those were down, the rest 
linked hand-in-hand, and all spun round to- 
gether: then the ring broke, and in separate 
rings of two and four they turned and turned 
until they all stopped at once, began again, 
struck, clutched, and tore, and then reversed 
the spin, and all spun round another way. Sud- 
denly they stopped again, paused, struck out 
the time afresh, formed into lines the width of 
the public way, and, with their heads low down 
and their hands high up, swooped screaming 
off. No fight could have been half so terrible 
as this dance. It was so emphatically a fallen 
sport—a something, once innocent, delivered 
over to all devilry—a healthy pastime changed 
into a means of angering the blood, bewildering 
the senses, and steeling the heart. Such grace 
as was visible in it made it the ugher, showing 
how warped and perverted all things good by 
nature were become. The maidenly bosom 
bared to this, the pretty almost-child’s head 
thus distracted, the delicate foot mincing in this 
slough of blood and dirt, were types of the dis- 
jointed time. 

This was the Carmagnole. As it passed, 
leaving Lucie frightened and bewildered in the 
doorway of the wood-sawyer’s house, the feathery 
snow fell as quietly, and lay as white and soft, as 
if it had never been. 

‘Oh, my father!” for he stood before her 
when she lifted up the eyes she had momentarily 
darkened with her hand; ‘such a cruel, bad 
sight !” 

“TI know, my dear, I know. 
many times. Don’t be frightened ! 
them would harm you.” 

“fT am not frightened for myself, my father. 
But when I think of my husband, and the mer- 
cies of these people 

“We will set him above their mercies very 
soon. I left him climbing to the window, and 
T-canre: to tell you, “here is nosone heres to 
sec. You may kiss your hand towards that 
highest shelving roof.” 


I have seen it 
Not one of 
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=Voucannotsce:limiomy poor ear?” 

* No, father,” said Lucie, yearning and weep- 
ing as she kissed her hand, * no.” 

-\ fooistep in the snow. Madame Defirge. 
“T salute you. citizeness,” from the Doctor. * J] 
salute you, citizen.” This in passing. Nothing 
more. Madame Defarge gone, like a shadow 
over the white road. 

Ce: WE: VOUS ATMN: iy Jove, . Passe fron 
here with an air of cheerfulness and courage, for 
his sake. ‘That was well done ;” they had left 
thesspot; “it -shall not bean vain “Chatles-is 
summoned for to-morrow.” 

‘** For to-morrow !” ; 

“There is no time to lose. I am well pre- 
pared, but there are precautions to be taken, 
that could not be taken until he was actually 
summoned before the Tribunal. Fle has not 
received the notice yet, but I know that he will 
presently be summoned for to-morrow, and re- 
moved to the Conciergerie ; I have timely infor- 
mation. You are not “afraid 3 a 

She could searcely answer, “TI trust in you. 

“ Do so, implicitly. Your suspense 1S oe 
ended, my darling ; he shall be restored to you 
within DAW hours ; I have encompassed him 
with every protection. Timust'seé Lonny” 

He stopped. There was a heavy lumbering 
of wheels within hearing. They both knew too 
well what it meant. One. Two. Three. Three 
tumbrels faring away with their dread loads over 
the hushing snow. 

“YT must see Lorry,’ 
turning her another way. 

The staunch oid gentleman was still in his 
trust; had never left it. He and his books were 
in frequent requisition as to property confiscated 
and made national. What he could save for the 
owners, he saved. No better man living to hold 
fast by what Tellson’s had in keeping, anne. to 
hold his peace. 

A murky red and yellow sky, and a rising 
mist from the Seine, denoted the approach of 
darkness. [t was almost dark when they arrived 
at the Bank. ‘The stately residence of Mon- 
seigneur was altogether blighted and deserted. 
Above a heap of dust and ashes in the court ran 
the Jetters: National Property. Republic One 
and Idivisible. Liberty, Equality, lraternity, 
or Death, 

Who could that be with My, Lorry—the owner 
of the riding coat upon the chair—who must 
not be seen? From whom newly arrived did 
he come out, agitated and surprised, to take his 
favourite in his arms? ‘To whom did hs appear 


eo; fotliers aid oH as my Soul 


? 


the Doctor repeated, 
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to repeat her faltering words, when, raising his 
voice and turning his ayer tomar the door of 
the room from which he had issued, he said: 
“ Removed to the Conciergerie, and summoned 
for to-morrow ?” 


CT Ro Atk 


TRIUMPH. 

pe HE dread Tribunal of five Judges, 

3 . Public Prosecutor, and determined 

CE \ Jury sat-every day. Their lists went 
\ (i) forth every evening, and were read 
A out by the gaolers. of the various 
prisons to their prisoners. The standard 
gaoler-joke was, ‘Come out and listen to 
the Evening Paper, you inside there !” 

““ Charles Evremonde, called Darnay !” 

Se, at last, bean the. evenine. Paper at lod 
Force. 

When a name was called, its owner stepped 
apart into a spot reserved for those who were 
announced as being thus fatally recorded. Charles 
Evrémonde, called Darnay, had reason to know 
the usage; he had seen hundreds pass away so. 

His bloated gaoler, who wore spectacles to 
read with, glanced over them to assure himself 
that he had taken his place, and went through 
the list, inaking a similar short pause at each 
name. There were twenty-three names, but only 
twenty were responded to; for, one of the pri- 
soners so summoned had died in gaol and been 
forgotten, and two had been already guillotined 
and forgotten. The list was read in the vaulted 
chamber where Darnay had seen the associated 
prisoners on the night of his arrival, [Every one 
of those had perished in the massacre; every 
human creature he had since cared for and 
parted with had died on the scaffold. 

There were hurricd words of farewell and 
kindness, but the parting was soon over. It was 
the incident of every day, and the society of La 
Foree were engaged in the preparation of some 
games of forfeits and a little concert for that 
evening. They crowded to the grates, and shed 
tears there ; but, twenty places in the projected 
entertainments had to be refilled, and the time 
was, at best, short to the lock-up hour, when 
the common rooms and corridors weuld be de- 
livered over to the great dogs who kept watch 
there through the night. ‘The prisoners were 
far from insensible or unfeeling ; their ways arose 
out of the condition of the time. Similarly, though 
with a subtle difference, a species of fervour or 
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intesfeation, known, without doubt, to have led 
some persons to ect he guillotine unnecessa- 
rily, and to dic by it, was not mere boastfulness, 
but a wild infection ‘of the wik ly shaken public 
mind. In seasons of pestilence, some of us will 
have a secret atiraction to the disease—a ter- 
rible passing inclination to die of it. And all of 
us have like wonders hidden in our breasts, only 
needing circumstances io evoke them, 

The passage to the Conciergcrie was short and 
dark ; and the night in its vermin-haunted cells 
was long and cold. Next day, fifteen prisoners 
were put to the bar before Charles Darnay’s 
name svas calletle All the. iilteen: wwere--con- 
demned, and the trials of the whole occupied 
an hour and a half. 

“Charles Evrémonde, called Darnay, 
length arraigned. 

His Judges sat upon the Bench in feathered 
hats; but the rough red cap and tricoloured 
cockade was the head-dress otherwise prevailing. 
Looking at the jury and the turbulent audience, 
he might have thought that the usual order of 
things was reversed, and that the felons were 
tryirg the honest men. The lowest, cruellest, and 
worst populace of a city, never without its quan- 
tity of low, cruel, and bad, were the directing 
spirits of the scene: noisily commenting, ap- 
plauding, disapproving, anticipating, and preci 
pitating the result, without a check. Of the 
men, the greater part were armed in various 
ways; of the women, some wore knives, some 
daggers, some ate and drank as they looked on, 
many knitted. Among these last was one with 
a spare piece of knitting under her arm as she 
worked, She was in a front row, by the side of 
a man whom he had never seen since his arrival 
at the barrier, but whom he directly remembered 
as Defarge. He noticed that she once or twice 
whispered in his ear, and that she seemed to be 
his wife ; but, what he most noticed in the two 
figures was, that although they were posted as 
close to himself as they could be, they never 
looked towards him. ‘They seemed to be waiting 
for something with a dogged determination, and 
they: looked at the. jury;. but at. nothing -else: 
Under the President sat Doctor Manette, in his 
usual quiet dress. As well as the prisoner could 
see, he and Mr. Lorry were the only men there, 
unconnected with the Tribunal, who wore their 
usual clothes, and had not Assumed the coarse 
garb of the Carmagnole. 

Charles Evrémonde, called Darnay, was ac- 
cused by the public prosecutor as an emigrant, 
whose life was forfeit to the Republic, under the 
decree which banished all emigrants on pain of 
Death. It was nothing that the decree bore 
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date since his return to France. There he was, 
and there was the decree ; he had been taken in 
France, and his head was demanded. 

f“Takerol his dia seren the aude 
‘C\ncnemy tovthe Nepuble!” 

The President rane his bell to silence those 
cries, and asked the prisoner whether it was not 
true that he had hved many years in England ? 

Undoubtedly it was. 

Was he not an emigrant then ? 
call himself ? 

Not an emigrant, he hoped, within the sense 
and spirit of the law. 

Why not? the President desired to know. 

Because he had voluntarily relinquished a title 
that was distasteful to him, and a station that 
was distasteful to him, and had left his country 
—he submitted before the word emigrant, in the 
present acceptation by the Tnbunal, was in use 
—to live by his own industry in England, rather 
than on the industry of the overladen people of 
France. 

What proof had he of this ? 

He handed in the names of two witnesses : 
Théophile Gabelle and Alexandre Manette. 

But he had married in England? the Presi- 
dent reminded him. 

True, but not an Englishwoman. 

A citizeness of France ? 

Ves. dy Dic. 

Her name and family ? 

“Lucie Manette, only daughter of Doctor 
Manette, the good physician who sits there.” 

This answer had a happy effect upon the 
audience. Cries in exaltation of the well-known 
good physician rent the hall. So capriciously 
were the people moved, that tears immediately 
rolled down several ferocious countenances 
which had been glaring at the prisoner a mo- 
ment before, as if with impatience to pluck him 
out into the street and kill him. 

On these few steps of his dangerous way 
Charles Darnay had set his foot according to 
Doctor Manette’s reiterated instructions. The 
same cautious counsel directed every step that 
lay before him, and had prepared every inch of 
his road. 

The President asked why had he returned to 
France when he did, and not sooner ? 

He had not returned sooner, he replied, 
simply because he had no means of living in 
France, save those he had resigned ; whereas, 
in England, he lived by giving instruction in the 
French language and literature. He had re- 
turned when he did on the pressing and written 
entreaty of a French citizen, who represented 
that his life was endangered by his absence. He 
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had come back to save a citizen's life, and to 
bear his testimony, at whatever personal hazard, 
to the truth. Was that criminal in the eyes of 
the Republic ? 

The populace cried enthusiastically, “ No! 
nd the President rang his bell to quiet them, 
Which it did not, for they continued to cry 
*No!” until they left off of their own will. 
| The President required. the- namesonethat 
| itizen? The accused explained that the 
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citizen was his first witness. He also referred 
with confidence to the citizen’s letter, which had 
been taken from him at the barrier, but which 
he did not doubt would be found among the 
papers then before the President, 

The Doctor had taken care that it should be 
there—had assured lim that it would be there 
—and at this stage of the proceedings it was 
produced and read. Citizen Gabelle was ealled 
to confirm it, and did so. Citizen Gabelle 
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THE CARMAGNOLE 


| hinted, with infinite delicacy and politeness, 
| that in the pressure of business imposed on the 
Tribunal by the multitude of enemics of the 
Republic with which it had to deal, he had 

| been slightly overlooked in his prison of the 
Abbaye—in fact, had rather passed out of the 
Pribunal’s patriotic remembrance—until three 

| days ago; when he had been summoned before 
; it, and had been set at liberty on the jury’s de- 
| claring themselves satisfied that the accusation 
| | against him was answered, as to himself, by the 


| surrender of the Citizen Evrémonde, called 
Darmay: 
Doctor Manette was next questioned, His 
high personal popularity, and the clearness of his 
answers, made a great impression ; but, as he pro- 
ceeded, as he showed that the Accused was his 
first friend on his release from his long imprison- 
ment; that, the accused had remained in England, 
always faithful and devoted to his daughter and 
himself in their exile ; that, so far from being m 
favour with the Aristocrat government there, he 
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had actually been tried for his life by it, as the | weeping, embracing, and 
\ 


foe of England and friend of the United States 
—-as he brought these circumstances into view, 
with the greatest diseretion and with the straight- 
forward force of truth and earnestness, the jury 
and the populace became one. At last, when 
he appealed by name to Monsieur Lorry, an 
English gentleman then and there present, who, 
like himself, had been a witness on that English 
trial, and could corroborate his account of it, 
the jury declared that they had heard cnough, 
and that they were ready with their votes if the 
President were content to receive them. 

At every vote (the jurymen voted aloud and 
individually), the populace set up a shout of 
applause. Ali the voices were in the prisoner’s 
favour, and the President declared him free. 

Then, began one of those extraordinary 
scenes with which the populace sometimes 
gratified their fickleness, or their better impulses 
towards generosity and mercy, or which they 
regarded as some set-off against their swollen 
account of cruel rage. No man can decide now 
to which of these motives such extraordinary 
scenes were referable ; it is probable, to a blend- 
ing of all the three, with the second predomi 
nating. No sooner was the acquittal pronounced 
than tears were shed as freely as blood at another 
time, and such fraternal embraces were bestowed 
upon the prisoner by as many of both sexes as 
could rush at him, that after his long and un- 
wholesome confinement he was in danger of 
fainting from exhaustion ; none the less because 
he knew very well that the very same people, 
carried by another current, would have rushed 
at him with the very same intensity, to rend 
him to pieces and strew him over the streets. 

His removal, to make way for other accused 
persons who were to be tried, rescued him from 
these caresses forthe moment. Five were to be 
tried together, next, as enemies of the Republic, 
forasmuch as they had not assisted it by word 
or deed. So quick was the Tribunal to compen- 
sate itself and the nation for a chance lost, that 
these five came down to him before he left the 
place, condemned to die within twenty-four 
hours. The first of them told him so, with the 
customary prison sign of Death—a raised finger 
—and they all added in words, “ Long live the 
Republic !” 

‘The five had had, it is true, no audience to 
lengthen their proceedings, for when he and 
Doctor Manette emerged from the gate, there 
was a great crowd about it, in which there seemed 
to be every face he had seen in Court—except 
two, for which he looked in vain. On _ his 
coming out, the cencourse made at him anew, 
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shouting, all by turns 
and all together, until the very tide of the river 
on the bank of which the mad scene was acted, 
seemed to run mad, hke the people on the 
shore. 

They it: din mito a.ereat char. they. had 
among them, and which they had taken either 
out of the Court itself, or one of its rooms or 
passages. Over the chair they had thrown a red 
flag, and to the back of it they had bound a pike 
with ared cap on its top. In this car of triumph, 
not even the Doctor’s entreaties could prevent 
his being carried to his home on men’s shoulders, 
with a confused sca of red caps heaving about 
him, and casting up to sight from the stormy 
deep such wrecks of faces, that he more than 
once misdoubted his mind being in confusion, 
and that he was in the tumbrel on his way to the 


Guillotine. 


In wild dream-lhke procession, embracing 
whom they met, and pointing him out, they car- 
ned him on. Reddening the snowy streets with 
the prevailing Republican colour, in winding 
and tramping through them, as they had red- 
dened them below the snow with a deeper dye, 
they carried him thus into the courtyard of the 
building where he hived. Her father had gone 
on before, to prepare her, and when her husband 
stood upon his feet, she dropped insensible in 
his arms. 

As he held her to his heart, and turned her 
beuutiful head between his face and the brawling 
crowd, so that his tears and her lips might corne 
together unseen, a few of the people fell to 
dancing. Instantly, all the rest fell to dancing, 
and the courtyard overflowed with the Car- 
magnole. Then, they elevated into the vacant 
chair a young woman from the crowd to be 
carried as the Goddess of Liberty, and then, 
swelling and overflowing out into the adjacent 
streets, and along the river’s bank, and over the 
bridge, the Carmagnole absorbed them every 
one, and whirled them away. 

After grasping the Doctor’s hand. as he stood 
victorious and proud before him ; after grasping 
the hand of Mr. Lorry, who came panting in 
breathless from his struggle against the water- 
spout of the Carmagnole; after kissing little 
Lucie, who was lifted up to clasp her arms round 
his neck; and after embracing the ever zealous 
and faithful Pross who hifted her; he took his 
wife in his arms, and carried her up to their 
rooms. 

“Lucie! Ty oun! ant saie.” 

“Qh, dearest Charles, let me thank Goi for 
this on my knees as I have prayed to Him!” 

‘They all reverently bowed thei heads and 
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hearts. When she was again in his arms, ie said 
thers 

“And now sperk to, your fithemalearcs: No 
other man in all this France could have done 
what he has done for me.” 

She laid her head upon her father’s breast as 
she ba.l-laid his qyoer Iréac on her ‘owt, breast 
long, long ago. He was happy in the return he 
had made her, he was recompensed for his 
sufiering, he was proul of his strength. “You 
must not be weak, my darling,” he remonstrated ; 
“don’t tremble so. I have saved him,” 
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wd RN, another of the dreams in which he 
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very Ai had often come back ; he was really 

oa here. And yet his wife trembled, 

} vy, and a vague but heavy fear was upon 

ee ry her. 

fey All the air around was so thick and 

o dark, the people were so passionately 


revengeful and fitful, the innocent were so con- 
stantly put to death on vague suspicion and 
black malice, it was so impossible to forget that 
many as blameless as her husband, and as dear 
to-others as le awas to: her, every day shared. the 
iate from which he had been clutched, that her 
heart could not be as livhtened of its load 
she delt at. ought to. be. “Dhe shadows of the 
eITELEY. afternoon were 2 beginning to fall, and even 
i.ow the dreadful carts were rolling through the 
-iréets, Jer oanind (pursued. theny looking: for 
lim among the condemned ; and then she clung 
closer to his real presence, and trembled more. 

Mier father, cheering her, showed a compas- 
stonate superiority to this woman’s weakness, 
whiel: was wonder!’ ie -see.. INO: @airet; a0 
shoemaking, no One Hundred and Five, North 
Vower, now! He had accomplished the task 
ue had sect himself, his promise was redeemed, 
he had saved Charles. Let them all lean upon 
iim, 

Their housckeeping was of a very frugal kind: 
not only because that was the safest way of life, 
involving the least offence to the people, but 
because they were not rich, and Charles, 
throuzhout his imprisonment, had had: to: pay 
heavily for his bad food, and for his guard, and 
towards the living of the poorer prisoners. Partly 
on this account, and partly to avoid a domestic 
spy, they kept no servant; the citizen and citi- 
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zeness wits acted as porters at the courtyard gate 
rendered them occasional service; and Jerry 
(almost wholly transferred to them by Mr, Lorry) 
had beeome their daily retainer, and had his bed 
there every night. 

It was an ordinance of the R epublic One and 
Tnehvisible “of 4aiberty, eudlity. bratemitys-or 
Deaths that onthe door or door- -post of every 
house, the name of ev ery Inmate must be legibly 
inscribed in letters of a certain size, at a certain 
convenient height from the ground. Mr. Jerry 
Cruncher’s name, therefore, duly embellished the 
door-post down below; and, as the afternoon 
shadows deepened, the owner of that name 
himself appeared, from overlooking a_ painter 
whom Doctor Manette had employed to add to 
the list the name of Charles Evrémonde, called 
Darnay. 

In the universal] fear and distrust that dark- 
ened the time, all the usual harmless ways of 
lite were changed. In the Doctor’s little house- 
hold, as in very many others, the articles of daily 
consumption that were wanted were purchased 
every evcning, in smal] quantities and at various 
small shops. ‘To avoid attracting notice, and to 
give as little occasion as possible for talk and 
envy, was the general desire. 

Tor some months past, Miss Pross and Mr. 
Cruncher had discharged the office of purveyors ; 
the former carrying the money ; the latter, the 
basket. ~Evéry -atternoon; at about ‘the tiie 
when the public lamps were hghted, they fared 
forth on this duty, and made and brought home 
such purchases as were neediul. Although Miss 
Pross, through her long association with a French 
amily, might have known as much of their 
language as of her own, if she had had a mind, 
she had no mind in that direction ; consequently 
she knew no more of “that nonsense” (as she 
was pleased to call it) than Mr. Cruncher did. 
So her manner of marketing was to plump a 
noun-substanuive at the head of a shop-keeper 
without any introduction «in the nature of an 
article, and, if it happened not to be the name 
of the thing she wanted, to look round for that 
thing, lay hold of it, and hold on by it until the 
bargain was concluded. She always made a 
bargain for it, by holding up, as a statement of 
its just price, one finger ‘Jess than the merchant 
held up, whatever his number might be. 

“* Now, Mr. Cruncher,” said Miss Pross, whose 
eyes were red with felicity ; “if you are ready, 1 
ths. 

Jerry hoarsely professed himself at Miss 
Pross’s service. He had worn all his rust off 
fae avo, but nothing would file his spiky head 
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“There’s all manner of things wanted,” said 
Miss Pross, “and we shall have a precious time 
of it. We want wine, among the rest. Nice 
toasts these Redheads will be drinking, wherever 
ve buy it.” 

“Tt will be much the same to your knowledge, 
miss, I should think,” retorted Jerry, i whether 
they drink your health or the Old ’Un’s.’ 

“Who's he?” said Miss Pross. 

Mr. Cruncher, with some diffidence, explained 
himself as meaning “ Old Nick’s.” 

“Ha!” said Miss Pross, ‘fit doesn’t need an 
interpreter to explain the meaning of these crea- 
tures. They have but one, and it’s Midnight 
Murder, and Mischief.” 

Hush, dear! Pray, pray be cautious!” cried 
Lucire: 

“Ves, yes, yes, Vil be cautious,” said Miss 
Pross; “but I may say, among ourselves, that 
I do hope there will be no oniony and tobaccoey 
smotherings, in the form of embracings all round, 
going on in the streets. Now, Ladybird, never 
you stir from that fire till I come back. ‘lake 
care of the dear husband you have recovered, 
and don’t move your preity head from his 
shoulder as you have it now till you see me 
again! May I ask a question, Doctor Manette, 
before I go?” 

“ T think you may take that liberty,” 
answered, smiling. 

“For gracious sake, don’t talk about Liberty ; 
we have quite enough of that,” said Miss Pross, 

“ Hush, dear! Again P” Lucie remonstrated. 

“Well, my sweet,” said Miss Pross, nodding 
her head emphatically, “ the short and the long 
of it is, that I am a subject of his Most Gracious 
Majesty King George the Third ;” Miss Pross 
curtsied at the name; “and as such, my maxim 
is, Confound their polities, Frustrate their knavish 
tricks, On him our hopes we fix, God save the 
King !” 

Mr. Cruncher, in an access of loyalty, growl- 
ingly repeated the words after Miss Pross, like 
somebody at church. 

“Tam glad you have so much of the English- 
man in you, though I wish you had never taken 
that cold in your voice,” said Miss Pross 
approvingly. ‘ But the question, Doctor Ma- 
nette. Is there”—it was the good creaure’s way 
to affect to make light of anything that was a 
great anxiety with them all, and to come at it 
in this chance manner—“ is there any prospect 
yet of our getting out of this place ?” 

“TI fear not yet. It would be dangerous for 
Charles yet.” 

* Heigh-ho-hum!” said Miss Pross, cheerfully 
repressing a sigh as she glanced at her darling’s 
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eolien hai i: the taht of the hres“ tlrenawe 
niust: haves patience and “waitssthats all. Wie 
must hold up our heads and fight low, as my 
brother Solonion, used: to’ says “ Now, Mi: 
Cruncher !—Don’t you move, Ladybird !” 

They went out, leaving Lucie, and her husband, 
her fathercandsthe child. bya breht. fre. Ii 
Lorry was expected back presently from the 
Banking-house. Miss Pross had lighted the 
lamp, but had put it aside in a corner, that they 
might enjoy the firelight undisturbed. Little 
Lucie sat by her erandfather, with her hands 
clasped through his arm ; and he, i iba: tone: not 
rising much above a whisper, began to tell her 
a story of a great and powerful Fairy who had 
opened a prison wall, and let out a captive who 
had once done the Fairy a service. All was 
subdued and quiet, and Lucie was more at ease 
than:she had been, 

Vee ts that? she-cnied all at once: 

“ My dear!” said her father, stopping in his 
story, and laying his hand on hers, “ command 
yourself. What a disordered state you are in! 
The least thing—nothing—startles you. Jou 
your father’s daughter ?” 

‘“‘T thought, my father,” said Lucie, excusing 
herself, with a pale face and in a faltering voice, 
“that I heard strange feet upon the stairs.” 

“MLy love, the staircase is as still as Death,” 

As he said the word, a blow was struck upon 
the door. 

“Oh, lather; father ! 
Charles! Save him!” 

“ My child,” said the Doctor, rising and laying 
his hand upon her shoulder, “I Aave saved him. 
What weakness i is this, my dear? Let me go to 
the door.” 

He took the lamp in his hand, crossed the 
two intervening outer rooms, and opened it. A 
rude clattering of feet over the floors, and four 
rough nen in red caps, armed with sabres and 
pistols, entered the room. 

“The-Ciizen Evrcmonde; called Darmay,” 
said the first. 

“Who seeks him?” answered Darnay. 

vel seek: bins, Wve seek whims” ale know Vou: 
avrémonde ; I saw you before the Tribunal 
to-day. You are again the prisoner of the Re- 
public.” 

The four surrounded him, where he stood 
with his wife and child clinging to him. 

Sale tre how sad iy ain a ana pre 
soher?” 

“Tt is enough that you return straight to the 
Conciergerie, and will know to-morrow. You 
are summone:l for to-morrow.” 

Doctor Manette, whom this visitation had so 
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turned into stone that he stood with the lamp in 
his hand. as if he were a statue made to hold it, 
moved after these words were spoken, put the 
lamp down, and confronting the speaker. and 
taking him, not ungently, by the loose front of 
his red woollen shirt. satd : 

* You know him, you have said. 
nowines. 

Ses. kh Kio oun izeny actor 

* We all know you. Citizen Doctor.” 
other three, 

He looked abstractedly from one to another, 
andisaid im adower voice, afer a parses 

* Will you answer his question to me, then ? 
Hlow does this happen?” 

Citizen Doctor,” said the tirst -relictantiy 5 
‘he has been denounced to the section of Saint 
Antoine. This citizen,’ pointing out the second 
who had entered, “1s from Samt Antone,” 

The citizen here indicated nodded his head. 
and added : 

‘He is accused by Saint Antoine.” 

‘Or what? asked the. Doctor, 

“Citizen Doctor,” said the first, with his 
former relvetance, “ask ao more, If ihe Re- 
public demands sacrifices from you, without 
doubt you, as a good patriot, will be happy to 
make them. ‘The Repubhe goes before all. 
The People is supreme. Evrémonde, we are 
pressed.” 

“One word,” the Doctor entreated. 
you tell me who denounced him ?” 

» Ibis. aeainst rule; answered the first ;°“but 
you can ask Him of Saint Antoine here.” 

The Doctor turned his eyes upon that man. 
Who moved uneasily on his feet, rubbed his 
beard a little, and at length said : 

“Well Praly itas-against-rule: Dut tess 
denounced—and gravely—by the Citizen and 
Citizeness Defarge. And by one other.” 

Pays atcotiere 

“Do. potoask, Citizen, Doctor 2” 

be Yes? 

‘Thea; -sard he: -of Saint Antoine, with 2 
strange look, “ you will be answered to-morrow. 
Now, Fam dumb !” 


Do you 


said the 
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ie APVILY unconscious of the new calamity 

at home, Miss Pross threaded her way 
along the narrow streets, and crossed the 
river by the bridge of the Pont Neuf, reckon- 
ing in her mind the number of indispen- 
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sable purchases: she had’ to make: «Mr 
Cruncher, with the basket, walked at her 
sile, They Doth lveked 10° the “right: and 


to the left into most of the shops they passed, 
had a wary eye for all grecarious assemblages of 
people, and turned out of their road to avoid 
any very excited prom of talkers. It was a 
raw evening, and the misty river, blurred to the 
eye with blazmg lights and to the ear with 
harsh noises, showed where the barges were 
stationed in which the smiths worked, making 
guns tor the Army of the Republic. Woe to 
the man who played tricks with ‘laf Army, or 
sot undeserved promotion in it! Better for 
him that his beard had never grown, for the 
National Razor shaved him close. 

Having purchased a few small articles of 
erocery, and a measure of oil for the lamp, Miss 
Pross bethought herself of the wine they wanted. 
After peeping into several wine-shops, she 
stopped at the sign of the Good Republican 
Brutus of Antiquity, not far from the National 
Palace, :ouce: (and twice) the “Tuileries, where 
the aspect of things rather took their fancy. It 
had a quieter look than any other place of the 
same description they had passed, and, though 
red with patriotic caps, was not so red as the 
rest. Sounding Mr. Cruncher, and finding him 
of her opinion, Miss Pross resorted to the Good 
Republican Brutus of Antiquity, attended by 
her cavalier. 

Slightly observant of the smoky lights; of the 
people, pipe in mouth. playing with hmp cards 
and yelow dominoes ; of the one bare-breasted, 
bare-armed, soot-begrimed workman reading a 
journal aloud, and of the others Istening to him; 
of the weapons worn, or laid aside to be re- 
sumed ; of the two or three customers fallen for- 
ward asleep, who, in the popular, high-shouldered, 
shaggy black spencer, looked, in that attitude, 
like slumbering bears or dogs: the two out- 
landish customers approached the counter, and 
showed what they wanted. 

As their wine was measuring out, a man parted 
from another man in a corner, and rose to de- 
part. In going, he had to face Miss Pross. No 
sooner did he face her than Miss Pross uttered 
a scream, and clapped her hands. 

In a moment, the whole company were on 
their feet. ‘That somebody was assassinated by 
somebody vindicating a difference of opinion, 
was the hkeltest occurrence. Everybody looked 
to see somebody fall, but only saw a man and 
woman standing staring at cach other ; the man 
with all the outward aspect of a Frenchman and 
a thorough Republican ; the woman, evidently 
English. 





















































What was said in this disappointing anti- 
climax, by the disciples of the Good Republican 
Brutus of Antiquity, except that it was some- 
thing very voluble and loud, would have been 
as so much Hebrew or Chaldean to Miss Pross 
and her protector, though they had been all ears. 
But, they had no ears for anything in their sur- 
prise. For, it must be recorded, that not only 
was Miss Pross lost in amazement and agitation ; 
but, Mr. Cruncher—though it seemed on his 
own separate and individual account—was in a 
state of the greatest wonder. 

“What is the matter?” said the man who 
had caused Miss Pross to scream ; speaking in 
a vexed, abrupt voice (though in a low tone), 
and in English. 

“Oh, Solomon, dear Solomon!” cried Miss 
Pross, clapping her hands again. ‘ After not 
setting eyes upon you or hearing of you for so 
long a time, do I find you here 2?” 

“* Don’t call me Solomon. Do you want to 
be the death of me?” asked the man in a fur- 
tive, frightened way. 

‘‘ Brother, brother!” cried Miss Pross, bursting 
into tears. ‘Have I ever been so hard with 
you that you ask me such a cruel question ?” 

“Then hold your meddlesome tongue,” said 
Solomon, “and come out, if you want to speak 
to me. Pay for your wine, and come out. Who’s 
this man ?” 

Miss Pross, shaking her loving and dejected 
head at her by no means affectionate brother, 
said, through her tears, “‘ Mr. Cruncher.” 

“Tet him come out too,” said Solomon. 
“ Does he think me a ghost ?” 

Apparently Mr. Cruncher did, to judge from 
his looks. He said not a word, however, and 
Miss Pross, exploring the depths of her reticule 
through her tears with great difficulty, paid for 
the wine. As she did so, Solomon turned to 
the followers of the Good Republican Brutus of 
Antiquity, and offered a few words of explanation 
in the French language, which caused them all 
to relapse into their former places and pursuits. 

“Now,” said Solomon, stopping at the dark 
street corner, ‘ what do you want ?” 

“How dreadfully unkind in a brother nothing 
has ever turned my love away from!” cried Miss 
Pross, ‘to give me such a greeting, and show 
me no affection.” 

“There. Con-found it! There,” said Solo- 
mon, making a dab at Miss Pross’s hps with his 
own. ‘ Now are you content ?” 

Miss Pross only shook her head and wept in 
silence. 

“Ti you expect me to be surprised,” said her 


brother Solomon, “ I am not surprised ; I knew 
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you were here ; I know of most people who are 
here. If you really don't want to endanger 
my existence—which I half believe you do—go 
your ways as soon as possible, and Iet me go 
mine. [am busy. Iam an official.” 

“My English brother Solomon,” mourned 
Miss Pross, casting up her tear-fraught eyes, 
“that had the makings in him of one of the 
best and greatest of men in his native country, 
an official among foreigners, and such foreigners ! 
I would almost sooner have seen the dear boy 
lying in his oe 

“T said so!” cried her brother, interrupting. 
“T knew it! You want to be the death of me. 
I shall be rendered Suspected by my own sister. 
Just as I am getting on!” 

‘* The gracious and merciful Heavens forbid !” 
cried Miss Pross. “Far rather would I never 
see you again, dear Solomon, though I have ever 
loved you truly, and ever shall, Say but one 
affectionate word to me, and tell me there is 
nothing angry or estranged between us, and I 
will detain you no longer.” 

Good Miss Pross! As if the estrangement 
between them had come of any culpabihty of 
hers! As if Mr. Lorry had not known it for a 
fact, years ago, in the quiet corner in Soho, that 
this precious brother had spent her money and 
left her! 

He was saying the affectionate word, however, 
with a far more grudging condescension and 
patronage than he could have shown if their 
relative merits and positions had been reversed 
(which is invariably the case, all the world over), 
when Mr. Cruncher, touching him on the shoulder, 
hoarsely and unexpectedly interposed with the 
following singular question : 

“Tsay! Might I ask the favour? As to 
whether your name is John Solomon, or Solomon 
Johne” 

The official turned towards him with sudden 
distrust. He had not previously uttered a 
word. 

“Come!” said: Mr -Cruncter:... “Speak out, 
you know.” (Which, by the way, was more 
than he could do himself.) “ John Solomon, or 
Solomon John? She calis you Solomon, and 
she must know, being your sister. And / know 
youre John, you know. Which of the two 
goes first? And regarding that name of Pross 
likewise. That warn’t your name over the 
Watery: 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, I don’t know all I mean, for I can’t 
ca]l to mind what your name was over the 
Water.” 

ce No ? ” 
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syllables.” 
Es Miyelecu 

hs. other ones. was Once sy lable. Sf 
know you. You was a spy-witness at the Bailey. 
\What-i the name of the Father-of Liessown 
father to yourself, was you called at that time?” 

‘ Barsad.” said another voice, striking in. 
-That’s the name for a thousand pound }” 
ae en: 

The speaker who struck in was Sydney Carton. 
Ie had his hands behind him under the skirts of 
his riding coat, and he stood at Mr. Cruncher’s 
elbow as negligently as he might have stood at 
the Old Gatley atselt. 

* Wont, bealarined, my dear Ninss\Pross; 1 
arrived at Mr. Lorry’s, to his surprise, yesterday 
evening ; we agreed that I would not present 
myself elsewhere until all was well, or unless I 
could be useful ; I present myself here, to bega 
little talk with your brother. I wish you had a 
better-eemployed brother than Mr. Barsad. I 
wish, for your sake, Mr. Barsad was not a Sheep 
of the Prisons.” 

Sheep was a cant word of the time for a spy 
under the gaolers. The spy, who was pale, 
turned paler, and asked him how he dared 

VAT tellyou;’ said: Sydney: “ul lighted on 
you, Mr. Barsad, coming out of the prison of 
the Coneiergerie while I was contemplating the 
walls, an hour or more ago. You havea face to 
be remembered, and ! remember faces well. 
Made curious by seeing you in that connection, 
and having a reason, to which you are no 
stranger, for associating you with the misfortunes 
of a iriend now very unfortunate, I walked in 
your direction. I walked into the wine-shop 
nere; close after you, andesat near yous. LE ha<| 
no difficulty in deducing from your unreserved 
conversation, and the rumour openly going 
about among your admirers, the nature of your 

calling, And gradually, what I had done at 
random, seemed to shape itself into a purpose, 
Mie Barsacl.” 

“What purpose 2?” the spy asked. 

“Tt would be troublesome, and might be dan- 
gerous, to explain in the street. Could you 
favour me, in confidence, with some minutes of 
your company—at the office of ‘Tellson’s Bank, 
for instance ?” 

“OU nicer a threats.” 

Oey “Dicks say. thate 

“Then why should I go there ?” 

“Neally: “Nirws barsad, «1D. can't. say5 if, “you 
can't.” 

‘Do you mean that you won't say, sir?” 
spy itresolutely asked. 
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“Vou apprehend mevery clearly, Mir. Barsad: 
Lond.” 
Carton’s neghgent recklessness of manner 
came powerfully in aid of his quickness and 
skill in such a business as he had in his secret 
mand, and with*stieh a> man, as drevhad tovdo 
with, Idis. practised -cye saw it; and made the 
most of it. 

Now. l told'sou'se,”s 
reproachful look at his sister; 
comes of this, it’s your doing.” 
“Gomme. “cone. Mir Barsadd> exclaimed 
sydney. *Donr be ungrateful. Dut-for my 
great respect for your sister, | might not have 
led up so pleasantly to a little proposal that J 
wish to make for our mutual satisfaction. Do 
you go with me to the Bank?” 

“1 shearsvhatarou Nave eer to-say, 
I'll go with you.” 
“1 propose that we first conduct your sister 
safely to the corner of her own street. Let me 
take your arm, Miss Pross. This is not a good 
city, at this time, for you to be out in unpro- 
teeted ; and as your escort knows Mr. Larsad, I 
willanvite hinito Mr. Lorry’s with tise <Areove 
reads “Come then lt” 
Miss Pross reealled soon afterwards, and to 
the end of her life remembered, that as she 
pressed her hands on Sydney’s arm and looked 
up in his face, imploring him to do no hurt to 
Solomon, there was a braced purpose in the arm, 
and a kind of inspiration in the eyes, which not 
only contradicted his hght manner, but changed 
and raised the man. She was too mueh oceu- 
pied then with fears for the brother who so little 
deserved her affection, and with Sydney’s friendly 
reassurances, adequately to heed what she ob- 
served, 
hey lett her-at the:corner of the. street, and 
Carton led the way to Mr. Lorry’s, which was 
within a few minutes’ walk. John Barsad, or 
Solomon Pross, walked at his side. 

Mr. Lorry had just finished his dinner, and 
was sitting before a cheery little log or two of 
fire—perhaps looking into their blaze for the 
picture of that younger elderly gentleman from 
‘Tellson’s, who had looked into the red coals at 
the Royal George at Dover, now a good many 
years ago. He turned his head as they entered, 
and showed the surprise with which he saw a 
stranger. 
“Miss Pross’s brother, 
Sie Barsad,” 
“ Barsad?” repeated the old gentleman. 
“ Barsad ? I have an association with the name 
—and with the faee.” 
“1 told you you had a remarkable face, Mir. 


said the spy, casting a 
og oie Seoul 


Ves, 


sir, Said, sydney. 














Barsad,” observed Carton coolly. “Pray sit 
down,” 

As he took a chair himself, he supplied the 
link that Mr. Lorry wanted, by saying to him 
with a frown, “ Witness at that trial,” Mr. Lorry 
immediately remembered, and regarded his 
new visitor with an undisguised look of abhor- 
relice. 

“Mr. Barsad has been recognised by Miss 
Pross as the affectionate brother you have heard 
of,” said Sydney, ‘and has acknowledged the 
relationship. I pass to worse news. Darnay 
has Deen arrested again,” 

Struck with consternation, the old gentleman 
exclaimed, “What do you tell me? I left him 
safe and free within these two hours, and am 
about to return to him!” 

wertested. for, all tat. 
Mr. Barsad?” 

= just now, Wat ally” 

“Mr. Barsad is the best authority possible, 
sir,” said Sydney, “and I have it from Mr, 
Barsad’s communication to a friend and brother 
Sheep over a bottle of wine, that the arrest has 
taken place. He left the messengers at the gate, 
and saw them admitted by the porter. Thereis 
no earthly doubt that he is retaken.” 

Mr. Lorry’s business eye read in the speaker’s 
face that it was loss of time to dwell upon the 
point. Confused, but sensible that something 
might depend on his presence of mind, he com- 
manded himself, and was silently attentive. 

© Now, 1) trust, said ‘Sydn@y to: hints “that 
the name and influence of Doctor Manette may 
stand him in as good stead to-morrow—you said 
he would be beforethe Tribunal again to-morrow, 
Mr. Barsad ?——” 

‘Vest dbelevesso,” 

‘Jn as good stead to-morrow as to-day. 
But it ntay not be so. I own to you, I am 
shaken, Mr. Lorry, by Doctor Manette’s not 
having had the power to prevent this arrest.” 

“He may not have known of it beforehand,” 
said) Mi Lorry, 

‘* But that very circumstance would be alarm- 
ing, when we remember how identified he is 
with his son-in-law.” 

That's true,” Mr. Lorry acknowledged, with 
his troubled hand at his chin, and his troubled 
eyes on Carton. 

“Tn short,” said Sydney, “ this is a desperate 
time, when desperate games are played for des- 
perate stakes. Let the Doctor play the winning 
game ; I will play the losing one. No man’s life 
here is worth purchase, Any one carried home 
by the people to-day may be condemned to- 
morrow. Now, the stake I have resolved to 
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play for, in case of the worst, is a friend in the 
Concitergerie. And the friend I purpose to my- 
self toavin is Mr: Baysad.” 

“You need have good cards, sir,” said the spy. 

“VP run them over. I'llsee what I hold.—Mr, 
Lorry, you know what a brute I am; I wish 
you'd sive mea little brandy,” 

It avas put before him, -and he-drank off a 
glassful—drank off another glassful—pushed the 
bottle thoughtfully away. 

“Nr. Barsad,” he went on, in the tone of one 
who really was looking over a hand at cards: 
‘Sheep of the prisons, emissary of Republican 
committees, now turnkey, now prisoner, always 
spy and secret informer, so much the more valu- 
able here for being English that an Englishman 
is less open to suspicion of subornation in those 
characters than a Frenchman, represents himself 
to his employers under a false name. That’s a 
very good card. Mr. Barsad, now in the em- 
ploy of the republican French government, was 
formerly in the employ of the aristocratic Eng- 
lish government, the enemy of France and free- 
dom. That’s an excellent card. Inference clear 
as day, in this region of suspicion, that Mr. 
Barsad, still in the pay of the aristocratic Eng- 
lish government, is the spy of Pitt, the treacher- 
ous foe of the Republic crouching in its bosom, 
the English traitor and agent of all mischief so 
much spoken of, and so difficult to find. ‘That’s 
a card not to be beaten. Have you followed 
my hand, Mr. Barsad ?” 

‘“‘ Not to understand your play,” returned the 
spy somewhat uneasily. 

“T play my Ace, Denunciation of Mr. Barsad 
to the nearest Section Committee. Look over 
your hand, Mr. Barsad, and see what you have. 
Don’t hurry.” 

He drew the bottle near, poured out another 
glassful of brandy, and drank it off. He saw 
that the spy was fearful of his drinking himself 
into a fit state for the immediate denunciation 
of him. Seeing it, he poured out and drank 
another glassful. 

“Look ever your hand carefully, Mr. Barsad. 
‘Takeiime,” 

It was a poorer hand than he suspected. Mr. 
Barsad saw losing cards in it that Sydney 
Carton knew nothing of. Thrown out of his 
honourable employment in England, through 
too much unsuccessful hard swearing there—not 
because he was not wanted there ; our English 
reasons for vaunting our superiority to secrecy 
and spies are of very modern date—he knew 
that he had crossed the Channel, and accepted 
service in France: first, as a tempter and an 
eavesdropper among his own countrymen there: 
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gradually, as a tempter and an eavesdropper 
among the natives. He knew that under the 
overthrown government he had been a spy upon 
Saint Antoine and Defarge’s wine-shop ; had 
received from the watchful police such heads of 
information concerning Doctor Manette’s impri- 
sonment, release, and history as should serve 
him for an introduction to familiar conversation 
with the Defarges ; and tried them on Madame 
Defarge, and had broken down with them sig- 
nally. He always remembered with fear and 
trembling that that terrible woman had knitted 
when he talked with her, and had looked 
ominously at him as her fingers moved. He 
had since seen her, in the Section of Saint 
Antoine, over and over again produce her 
knitted registers, and denounce people whose 
lives the guillotine then surely swallowed up. 
He knew, as every one employed as he was 
did, that he was never safe; that flight was 
impossible; that he was tied fast under the 
shadow of the axe; and that, in spite of his 
utmost tergiversation and treachery in further- 
ance of the reigning terror, a word might bring 
it down upon him. Once denounced, and on such 
grave grounds as had just now been suggested 
to his mind, he foresaw that the dreadful woman, 
of whose unrelenting character he had seen 
many proofs, would “produce against him that 
fatal register, and would quash his last chance 
of life. Besides that all secret men are men 
soon terrified, here were surely cards enough of 
one black suit to justify the holder in growing 
rather vid as he turned them over. 

‘You scarcely seem to hike your hand,” said 
Sydney with the greatest composure. “ Do you 
play?” 

“‘T think, sir,” said the spy, in the meanest 
manner, as he ‘turned to Mr, Lorry, “1 may 
appeal to a gentleman of your years and_ bene- 
volence, to put it to this other gentleman, so 
much your junior, whether he can under any 
circumstances reconcile it to his station to play 
that Ace of which he has spoken. I admit that 
/am a spy, and that it is considered a discredit- 
able station—though it must be filled by some- 
body; but this gentleman is no spy, and why 
should he so demean himself as to make him- 
self one?” 

“IT play my Ace, Mr. Barsad,” said Carton, 
taking the answer on himself, and looking at his 
watch, “without any scruple, in a very few 
minutes,” 

“YT should have hoped, gentlemen both,” said 
the spy, always striving to hook Mr. Lorry 


into the discussion, “that your respect for my 
sister a 





“JT could not better testify my respect for 
your sister than by finally relieving her of her 
brother,” said Sydney Carton. 

 Vousthiik- not, sir?” 

“YT have thoroughly made up my mind about 
pet 

The smooth manner of the spy, curiously in 
dissonance with his ostentatiously reugh dress, 
and probably with his usual demeanour, re- 
ceived such a check from the inscrutability of 
Carton— who was a mystery to wiser and 
honester men than he—that it faltered here, and 
failed him. While he was at a loss, Carton said, 
resuming his former air of contemplating 
cards 

«And, indeed, now I think: again, I have a 
strong impression that I have another good 
card here, not yet enumerated, That friend 
and fellow-Sheep, who spoke of himself as pas- 
turing in the country prisons; who was he?” 

“French. You don’t know him,” said the 
spy quickly 

“French, eh ?” repeated Carton, musing, and 
not appearing to notice him at all, though he 
echoed his word.. “Well: heumay be.” 

Is) assure you,” said the spy.s- “ though 
it’s not important.” 

‘Though it’s not important,” repeated Carton 
in the same mechanical way—“ though it’s not 
important No, it’s not important. No. 
Yet I know the face.” 

* think not. -l-anwsure not: 
said the spy. 

“ Tt—can't—be,” muttered Sydney Carton 
retrospectively, and filling his glass (which for- 
tunately was a small one) again. “ Can’t—be. 
Spoke good French. Yet like a foreigner, I 
thought ?” 

“Provincial,” said the spy. 

“No. Foreign!” cried Carton, striking his 
open hand on the table, as a light broke clearly 
on his mind. “Cly! Disguised, but the same 
man. We had that man before us at the Old 
Bailey.” 

‘Now, there you are hasty, sir,” said Barsad, 
with a smile that gave his aquiline nose an extra 
inclination to one side; “there you really give 
me an advantage over you. Cly (who I will 
unreservedly admit, at this distance of time, 
was a partner of mine) has been dead several 
years. I attended him in his Jast illness. He 
was buried in London, at the church of St. 
Paneras-in-the-Fields. His unpopularity with 
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the blackguard multitude at the moment pre- 
vented my following his remains, but I helped 
to lay him in his coffin.” 

Here Mr. Lorry became aware, from where 





he sat, of a most remarkable goblin shadow on 
the wall. ‘Tracing it to its source, he discovered 
it to be caused by a sudden extraordinary rising 
and stiffening of all the risen and stiff hair on 
Mn Crincheér’s bead: 

“Let us be reasonable,” said the spy, “and 
let us be fair. ‘To show you how mistaken you 
are, and what an unfounded assumption yours 
is, I will lay before you a certificate of Cly’s 
bunal, shich> happen to: have carried an amy 
pocket-book” —with a hurried hand he pro- | 
duced and opened it—‘‘ever since. There it | 


“*HERE MR. LORRY BECAME AWARE, FROM WHERE HE 
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165. Oh, looksatat, look=atat! “You may take 
it in your hand; it’s no forgery.” 

Here Mr. Lorry perceived the reflection on 
the wall to elongate, and Mr. Cruncher rose and 
stepped forward. His hair could not have been 
more violently on end, if it had been that mo- 
ment dressed by the Cow with the crumpled 
horn in the house that Jack built. 

Unseen by the spy, Mr. Cruncher stood at his 
side, and touched him on the shoulder like a 
ghostly bailiff. 

“That there: Roger Clay inaster;” sel air. 


Ros 
hi Stee 
dt 
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_———— 


SAT, OF A MOST REMARKABLE GOBLIN SHADOW ON 
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Cruncher, with a taciturn and iron-bound visage. | 
“So you put him in his coffin?” 

eS cli xe 

“Who took him out of it ?” 

Barsad leaned back in his chair, and stam- 
mered, “ What do you mean ?” 

TLanean,” said. Mr. Cruncher; “thatthe warn't 
nevet init. No! Nothe! Pll havemy head } 
took off, if he was ever in it.” 

The spy looked round at the two gentlemen ; | 
they both looked in unspeakable astonishment 
at Jerry. 

“ei tell you,” ‘said. ferry, “that you buried | 


paving-stones and earth in that there coffin. 
Don’t go and tell me that you buried Cly. It 
Was a take in. Me and two more knows it.” 

“ How do you know it ?” 

“What's that to you? Ecod!” growled Mr. 
Cruncher, “it's: you J shave got-a old erudge 
again, is it, with your shameful impositions upon 
tradesmen? Td catch hold of your throat and 
choke you for half-a-guinea.” 

Sydney Carton, who, with Mr. Lorry, had 
been lost in amazement at this turn of the busi- 
ness, here requested Mr. Cruncher to moderate 
and explain hinself. 
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(At another tine, Sir,” dereruried curivelys 
“the present ume is ill-conwenient for explainin’, 
What I stand to is, that he knows well wot that 
there Chy was néver un: that there coiimn Ler 
nin say he was, In so much as a word of one 
s¥llable, and Ill either cateh hold of his throat 


and choke hin for halt-a-guinea”-—Mr. Cruncher 
dwelt upon this as quite a liberal offer— or I'll 


out and announce him.” 

‘Ttiniph:! Tseu: one-think,* said’ Garton, “*1 
hold another card, Mr. Barsad. Impossible, here 
in raging Paris, with suspicion filling the air, for 
you to outlive denunciation, when you are in 
communication with another aristocratic spy of 
the same antecedents as yourself, who, more- 
over, has the mystery about him of having feigned 
death and come to hfe again! <A plot in the 
prisons of the foreigner against the Republic. 
A strong card—a certain Guillotine card! Do 
you play ?” 

Sivol” retomed. thespy:, “throw tp, 1 
confess that we were so unpopular with the out- 
rageous mob, that I only got away from England 
at the risk of being ducked to death, and that 
Cly was so ferreted up and down, that he never 
would have got away at all but for that sham. 
Though how this man knows it was a sham is a 
wonder of wonders to me.” 

“Never you trouble your head about this 
man,” retorted the contentious Mr. Cruncher ; 
“you'll have trouble enough with giving your 
attention to that gentleman. And look here! 
Once more !”)— Mr. Cruncher could not be 
restrained from making rather an ostentatious 
parade of his liberality—“T’d catch hold of 
your throat and choke you for half-a-guinea.” 

‘The Sheep of the prisons turned from him to 
Sydney Carton, and said, with more decision, 
“It has come to a point. I go on duty soon, 
and can’t overstay my time. You told me you 
had a proposal; what is it? Now, it is of no 
use asking too much of me. Ask me to do any- 
thing in my office, putting my head in great 
extra danger, and I had better trust my life to 
the chanees of a refusal than the chances of 
consent. In short, I should make that choice. 
You talk of desperation. We are all desperate 
here. Remember! I may denounce you if I 
think proper, and I can swear my way through 
stone walls, and so can others, Now, what do 
you want with me ?” 

“Ot very miueh, 
Conciergeri¢ } a 

al you, once for all, there is no such 
thing as an escape possible,” "said the spy firmly. 

Ay hy need you tell me what I have not asked ? 
vou are a turnkey at the Conciergerie ?” 


oP] 





Vouare atumkey at the 
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J anivsometinies,” 

“ Vou-can be when-vourchoose?” 

“T can pass in and out when I choose.” 

sydney Carton filled another glass with brandy, 
poured it slowly out upon the hearth,and watched 
it as it dropped. It being all spent, he said, 
rising : 

‘So far, we have spoken before these two, 
because it was as well that the merits of the 
cards should not rest solely between you and 
me. Come into the dark room here, and let us 
have one final word alone.” 





CHAPTER UES, 


THE GAME MADE, 


sHILE Sydney Carton and the 
4 Sheep of the prisons were in the 
adjoining dark room, speaking so 
4 low that nota sound was heard, 
3 Mr, Lorry looked at Jerry i in con- 
siderable doubt and mistrust. That 
honest tradesman’s manner of receiving 
the look did not inspire confidence; he 





i 
changed the leg on which he rested, as often as 
if he had fifty of those limbs, and were trying 


them all; he examined his finger-nails with a 
very questionable closeness of attention ; and, 
whenever Mr. Lorry’s eye caught his, he was 
taken with that peculiar kind “of short cough 
requiring the hollow of a hand before it, which 
is seldom, if ever, known to be an infirmity 
attendant on perfect openness of character, 

to leery. Salas Sie Lonny * Come: lere: 

Mr. Cruneher came forward sideways, with 
one of his shoulders in advance of him. 

“What have you been, besides a messenger ?” 

After some cogitation, accompanied with an 
intent look at his patron, Mr. Cruncher con- 
ceived the luminous idea of replying, ‘‘ Agricul- 
tooral character.” 

“My mind misgives me much,” said Mr. 
Lorry, angrily shaking a forefinger at hin, “that 
you have used the respectable and great House 
of Tellson’s as a blind, and that you have had 
an unlawful occupation of an infamous deserip- 
tion. If you have, don’t expect me to befriend 
you when you get back,to England. If you have, 
don’t expect me to keep your secret. Tellson’s 
shall not be imposed upon. 

“T hope, sir,” pleaded the abashed Mr. 
Cruncher, © that a genteman hike yourself, wot 
I've had the honour of odd jobbing till I’m grey 


| at it, would think twice about harming of me, 
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even if it wos so—I Hott say it 1S, buteven iit 
wos. And which it is to be took into account 
that if it wos, it wouldn’t, even then, be all o’ 
one sules ‘There’d: se: two sides<to.it. — “There 
nught be medical doctors at the present hour, a 
picking up their guineas where a honest trades- 
man don’t pick up his fardens—fardens ! no, nor 
yet his half-fardens—halffardens ! no, nor yet 
his quarter—a banking away like smoke at ‘Tell- 
son’s, and a cocking their medical eyes at that 
tradesman on the sly, a-going in and going out 
to their own earriages—ah ! equally like smoke, 
if not more so. Well, that ’ud be imposing, too, 
on Tellson’s. For you cannot sarse the goose 
and not the gander. And here’s Mrs. Cruncher, 
or leastways wos in the Old England times, and 
would be to-morrow, if cause given, a floppin’ 
again the business to that degree as is ruinating 
—stark ruimating ! Whereas ‘them medical doc. 
tors’ wives don’t flop—cateh ’em at it! Or, if 
they flop, their floppings goes in favour of more 
patients, and how can you rightly have one with- 
out the tother? Then, wot with undertakers, 
and wot with parish clerks, and wot with sextons, 
and wot with private watchmen (all awaricious, 
and ail in it), aman wouldn't get much by it, 
even if it wos so. And wot httle a man did get 
would never prosper with him, Mr. Lorry. He’d 
never have no good of it; he’d want all along 
to be out of the line, if he could see his way out, 
being once in—even if it wos so.” 

“Ugh!” cried Mr, Lorry, rather relenting, 
nevertheless. ‘“‘I am shocked at the sight of 
you.” 

‘Now, what I would humbly offer to you, 
sir,” pursued Mr. Cruncher, “ even if it wos so, 
which I don’t say it is———” 

‘“* Don’t prevaricate,” said Mr. Lorry. 

“No, I will xo¢, sir,” returned Mr. Cruncher, 
as if nothing were further from his thoughts or 
practice—“ which I don’t say it is—wot I would 
humbly offer to you, sir, would be this, Upon 
that there stool, at that there Bar, sets that there 
boy of mine, brought up and growed up to be a 
man, wot will errand you, message you, general- 
light-job you, till your heels is where your head 
is, if such should be your wishes. If it wos so, 
which I still don’t say it is (for I will not pre- 
waricate to you, sir), let that there boy keep his 
father’s place, and take care of his mother ; don’t 
blow upon that boy’s father—do not do it, sir— 
and let that father go into the line of the reg’lar 
diggin’, and make “amends for what he would 
have un- dug--if it wos so—by diggin’ of ’em in 
with a will, “and with conwictions respectin’ the 
futur’ keepin’ of ’em safe. That, Mr. Lorry,” 
said Mr. Cruncher, wiping his for ehead with his 
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arm, as an announeement that he had arrived at 
the peroration of his discourse, “is wot 1 would 
respectfully offer to you, sir. A man don’t see 
all this here a-goin’ on dreadful round him, in 
the way of Subjects without heads, dear me, 
plentiful enough fur to bring the price down to 
porterage, and hardly that, without havin’ his 
serious thoughts of things. And_ these here 
would be mine, if it wos so, entreatin’ of you fur 
to bear in mind that wot I said just now, I up 
and said in the good cause when I might have 
kep’ it back.” 

Thateat least 1s true, ? sail ilr. lorry. Say 
no more now. It may be that I shall yet stand 
your friend, if you deserve it, and repent in 
action—not in words. I want no more words.” 

Mr. Cruncher knuckled his forehead, as Sydney 
Carton and the spy returned from the dark 
room. “ Adieu, Mr. Barsad !” said the former ; 
“ our arrangement thus made, you have nothing 
to fear from me.” 

He sat down ina chair on the hearth, over 
against Mr. Lorry. When they were alone, Mr. 
Lorry asked him what he had done ? 

“ Not much. If it should go ill with the 
prisoner, I have insured access to him onee.” 

Mr. Lorry’s countenance fell. = 

*Tt-1s all 1 coulds-do;” said: Carton...“ To 
propose too much would be to put this man’s 
head under the axe, and, as he himself said, 
nothing worse could happen to him if he were 
denounced. It was obviously the weakness of 
the position. There is no help for it.” 

* Butsaccess to: him,” said Mr.. Lorry,“ if it 
should go ill before the Tribunal, will not save 
him.” 

“ T never said it would.” 

Mr. Lorry’s eyes gradually sought the fire ; 
his sympathy with his darling, and the heavy 
disappointment of this second arrest, gradually 
weakened them; he was an old man now, over- 
borne with anxiety of late, and his tears fell. 

‘You-aré. a: good, man..and!-a-true: friend,” 
said Carton in an altered voice. ‘‘ Forgive me 
if I notice that you are affected. I could not 
see my father weep, and sit by careless. And 
I could not respect your sorrow more, if you 
were my father. You are tree from that mis- 
fortune, however.” 

Though he said the last words with a slip into 
his usual manner, there was a true feeling and 
respect both in his tone and in his touch, that 
Mr. Lorry, who had never seen the better side 
of him, was wholly unprepared for. He gave 
him his hand, and Carton gently pressed it. 

‘To return to. poor \Dariay,”’ said: Carton: 
“Don’t tell Her of this interview, or this arrange- 
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{ ment. It would not enable Her to go to see 
| him. She might think it was contrived, in case 


| 
{| of the worst. to convey to him the means of 
| anticipating the sentence.” 

Mr. Lorry had not thought of that, and he 
| looked quickly; at Carton to see if it were in 
| his mind... “It sccmeil. to: be: Ire returned the 
| look, and evidently understood it. 

“She might think a thousand things,” Carton 

said, “sand any of them would only add to her 
{| trouble. Don't speak of me to her. As I said 
i, to you when [first came, D had betternot see 
| her. [ean put aashancd op to-do “any lide 
helpful work for her that my hand can find to 
do, without that. You are going to her, I hope? 
she must be very desolate to-night.” 

‘Lani geome now) directly.” 

“Team wlad. of that. She has such a strong 
attachment to you and reliance on you. How 
does she look ?” 
| ‘Anxious and unhappy, but very beautiful.” 
| 
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It was a long, grieving sound, hke a sigh— 
almost like a sob. It attracted Mr. Lorry’s 
eves to Carton’s face, which was turned to the 
fire. .\. light, or a-shade: (the eld gentleman 
| could not have said which), passed from it as 
| swiftly as a change will sweep over a hill-side on 
} awild bright day, and he lifted his foot to put 
| back one of the little flaming logs, which was 
| tumbling forward. He wore the white riding 
| coat and top-boots then in vogue, and the light 
of the fire touching their light surfaces, made him 


look very pale, with his long brown har, all 
untrimmed, hanging loose about him. His in- 


diiference to fire was sufficiently remarkable to 

clicit a word of remonstrance from Mr. Lorry ; 

his boot was still upon the hot embers of the 
| flaming log, when it had broken under the weight 

of his foot. 
| 1 foreet.it, he said: 

Mr. Lorry’s eyes were again attracted to lis 
| face. ‘Taking note of the wasted air which clouded 
the naturally handsome features, and having the 
expression of prisoners’ faces fresh in his mind, 
he was strongly reminded of that expression. 

“And your duties here have drawn to an end, 
| sir?” said Carton, turning to him. 

“Yes. As I was telling you last night, when 

Lucie came in so unexpeetedly, I have at length 
done all that [can do here. I hoped to have 
left them in perfect safety, and then to have 
quitted Waris. Ihaveamy Leave to Pass. Iwas 
ready to-go,” 

They were both silent. 

“Yours is a Jong life to look back upon sir?” 


| sad Carton wistfully. 
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ating seventy -e1ehtlivear. 

* You have been useful all your life ; 
and constantly occupied ; 
looked up to?” 

““T have been a man of business ever since I 
have been a man. Indeed, I may say that I was 
a man of business when a hoy.” 

“See what a place you fill at seventy-eight | 
How many people will miss you when you leave 
itempty 

oA solitary -Ohklthachelor’ 
Lorry, shaking his head. 
weep for me.” 

SEW air you says that: “\Vonldit She 
weep for you? Wouldn’t her child ?” 

“es, yes, thank God. Iodidn’t quite: mean 
what I said.” 

“It za thing to thank God for ; 

“ Subely; surely.” 

Heit youccould’ say, wath trith,; fo your own 
solitary heart, to-night, ‘1 have secured to my- 
self the love and attachment, the gratitude or 
respect, -of no: -hunvan «creature sD haye won 
myself a tender place in no regard ; I have done 
nothing good or serviceable to be remembered 
by!’ your seventy-eight years would be seventy- 
eight heavy curses; would they not?” 

“You say truly, Mr. Carton; I think they 
wonld be," 

Sydney turned his eyes again upon the fre, 
and, after a-silenee of afew moiients, Said ; 

wy should like to ask you :—Iloes your child- 
hood seem far off? Do the days when you sat 
at your mother’s knee seem days of very long 
AeGe 

Responding to his softened 
Lorry-arswered: 

"Twenty years back, yes» atcthis time of my 
life; ano: “For, asd <lraw: closer-and closer to 
the end, I travel in the cirele, nearer and nearer 
to the beginning. It seems to be one of the 
kind smoothings and preparings of the way. My 
heart is touched now by many remembrances 
that had long fallen asleep, of my pretty young 
mother (and I so old!), and by many assoeia- 
tions of the days when what we call the World 
was not so real with me, and my faults were 
not confirmed in me.” 

“ T understand the feeling !” exclaimed Carton 
with a bright flush. “And you are the better 
fOr ae, 

“T hope so.’ 

Carton ae the conversation here, by 
rising to help him on with his outer coat. “ ‘But 
you,” said Mr. Lorry, reverting to the theme, 
“you are young.” 

Gs.’ carclCarton 


steadily 
trusted, respected, and 


answered Mr. 
“There is nobody to 


is it not?” 


manner, Mr. 


“Tam not old, but my 





































young way was never the way to age. Enough 
of me.” 

«And of ine; 1 ani sure,’ “said: Nir Lorry. 
“ Are you going out ?” 

“Tl walk with you to her gate. You know 
my vagabond and restless habits. If I should 
prowl about the streets a long time, don’t be 
uneasy; I shall reappear in the morning. You 
go to the Court to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, unhappily.” 

‘1 shall be there; but only as one of the 
crowd. My spy will find a place forme. Take 
my arm, sir.” 

Mr. Lorry did so, and they went down-stairs 
and out in the streets. A few minutes brought 
them to Mr. Lorry’s destination. Carton left 
him there; but lingered at a little distance, and 
turned back to the gate again when it was shut, 
and touched it. He had heard of her going to 
the prison every day. “She came out here,” he 
said, looking about him, ‘turned this way, must 
have trod on these stones often. Let me follow 
in her steps.” 

It was ten o'clock at night when he stood 
before the prison of La Force, where she had 
stood hundreds of times. A little wood-sawyer, 
having closed his shop, was smoking his pipe at 
his shop-door. 

“Good night, citizen,” said Sydney Carton, 
pausing in going by; for, the man eyed him 
inquisitively. 

“Good night. citizen.” 

“How goes the Republic ?” 

“You mean the Guillotine. Not ill. Sixty- 
three to-day. We shall mount to a hundred 
soon. Sanson and his men complain sometimes 






























of being exhausted. Ha, ha, ha! He is so 
droll, that Sanson. Such a Barber !” 

“Do you often go to see him ui 

“Shave? Always. Every day. What a 
barber! You have seen him at work ?” 


Never” 

“Go and see him when he has a good batch. 
Figure this to yourself, citizen; he shaved the 
sixty-three to-day in less than two pipes! Less 
than two pipes. Word of honour !” 

As the grinning little man held out the pipe 
he was smoking, to explain how he timed the 
executioner, Carton was so sensible of a rising 
desire to strike the hfe out of him, that he turned 
away. 

“ But you are not English,” said the wood- 
sawyer, “though you wear English dress ?” 

“Yes,” said Carton, pausing again, and an- 
swering over his shoulder. 

“You speak hke a Frenchman.” 

“T am an old student here.” 
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“Aha, a perfect Frenchman! Good night, 
Englishman.” 

“ Good night, citizen.” 

“ But go and see that droll dog,” the little man 
persisted, calling after him. “And take a pipe 
with you !” 

Sydney had not gone far out of sight, when he 
stopped in the middle of the street under a 
climmering lamp, and wrote with his pencil on 
ascrap of paper. ‘Then traversing, with the de- 
cided step of one who remembered the way well, 
several dark and dirty streets—much dirtier than 
usual, for the best pubhc thoroughfares remained 
uncleansed in those times of terror—he stopped 
at a chemist’s shop, which the owner was closing 
with his own hands. A small, dim, crooked 
shop, kept in a tortuous, uphill thoroughfare, by 
a small, dim, crooked man. 

Giving this citizen, too, good night, as he con- 
fronted him at his counter, he laid the scrap of 
paper before him. “Whew!” the chemist 
whistled softly as he read it. “Hi! hi! mi!” 

Sydney Carton took no heed, and the chemist 
said : 

Por youy-citizen?” 

*< For iie.” 

“Vou will be careful to keep them separate, 
citizen? You know the consequences of mixing 
them ?” 

i Penectly, 

Certain small packets were made and given to 
him. He put them, one by one, in the breast 
of his inner coat, counted out the money for 
them, and deliberately left the shop. “ There 
is nothing more to do,” said he, glancing upward 
at the moon, “ until to-morrow. I can’t sleep.” 

It was not a reckless manner, the manner in 
which he said these words aloud under the 
fast-sailing clouds, nor was it more expressive of 
negligence than defiance. It was the settled 
manner of a tired man, who had wandered and 
struggled, and got lost, but who at length struck 
into his road and saw its end.’ 

Long ago, when he had been famous among 
his earliest competitors as a youth of great pro- 
mise, he had followed his father to the grave. 
His mother had died years before. These solemn 
wofds, which had been read at his father’s grave, 
arose in his mind as he went down the dark 
streets, among the heavy shadows, with the moon 
and the clouds sailing on high above him: “I 
am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” 

In a city dominated by the axe, alone at night, 
with natural sorrow rising in him for the sixty- 
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three who had been that day put to death, and 
for to-morrow’s victims then awaiting their doom 
in the prisons, and still of to-morrow’s and to- 
-norrow's, the chain of association that brought 
the words home, like a rusty old ship’s anchor 
from the deep, might have been easily found. 
te did not seek it, but repeated them and 
went on. 

With a solemn interest in the lighted windows 
where the people were going to rest, forgetful 
through a few calm hours of the herrors sur- 
rounding them; in the towers of the churches, 
where no prayers were said, for the popular 
revulsion had even travelled that length of self- 
destruction from years of priestly impostors, 
plunderers, and profligates ; in the distant burial- 
places, reserved, as they wrote upon the gates, 
for Eternal Sleep; in the abounding gaols ; and 
in the streets along which the sixties rolled to a 
death which had become so common and mate- 
rial, that no sorrowful story of a haunting Spirit 
ever arose amony the people out of all the work- 
ing of the Guillotine ; with a solemn interest in 
the whole life and death of the city settlmg down 
to its short nightly pause in fury ; Sydney Carton 
crossed the Scine again for the lighter streets. 

Few coaches were abroad, for riders in coaches 
were Hable to be suspected, and gentility hid its 
head in red nightcaps, and put on heavy shoes, 
and trudged. Dut, the theatres were all well 
filled, and the people poured cheerfully out as 
he passed, and went chatting home. At one of 
the theatre doors there was a little girl with a 
mother, looking for a way across the street 
ihrongh the mud. We carried the child over, 
and, before the timid arm was loosed from his 
neck, asked her for a kiss. 

“ft am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and: beheveth in me shall never die.” 

Now that the streets were quiet, and the night 
wore on, the words were in the echoes of his 
ivet, and were in the air. Perfectly calm and 
-teady, he sometimes repeated them to hunself 
os he walked ; but, he heard them always. 

The night wore out, and, as he stood upon 
ac bridge listening to the water as it splashed 
the river-walls of the Island of Paris, where the 
picturesque confusion of houses and cathedral 
shone bright in the ight of the moon, the day 
vame coldly, looking like a dead face out of the 

ky. Then, the night, with the moon and the 
stars, turned pale and died, and for a little while 
it seeined as if Creation were dehvered over to 
Death's dominion, 
Lut, the glorious sun, rising, seemed to strike 
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those words, that burden of the night, straight 
and warm to his heart in its long bright rays. 
And looking along them with reverently shaded 
eyes; a. bridge-of light appeared: to span. the air 
between him and the sun, while the river sparkled 
under it. 

‘The strong tide, so swift, so deep, and certain, 
was like a congenial friend in the morning still- 
ness. “He walked iby: the stream, dar drony the 
houses, and in the light and warmth of the sun 
fell-asleeon the: Dank. - When he awoke ard 
was, afoot aeain, he lineercd there yet “a: little 
longer, watching an eddy that turned and turned 
purposeless, until the stream absorbed it, and 
carried it on to the sea— Like me!” 

A trading-boat, with a sail of the softened 
colour of a dead leaf, then ghded into his view, 
floated by him, and died away. As its silent 
track in the water disappeared, the prayer that 
had broken up out of his heart for a mereiful 
consideration of all his poor blindnesses and 
errors, ended in the words, “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life.” 

Mr. Lorry was already out when he got back, 
and it was easy to surmise where the good old 
man was gone. Sydney Carton drank nothing 
but a little coffee, ate some bread, and, having 
washed and changed to refresh himself, went ow 
to the place-of tual: 

The Court was all astir and a-buzz, when the 
black Sheep—whom many fell away from in 
dread—pressed fim into an obscure corner 
among the crowd. Mr. Lorry was there, and 
Doctor Manette was there. She was there, 
sitting beside her father. 

When her husband was brought in, she turned 
a look upon him, so sustaining, so encouraging, 
so full of admiring love and pitying tendemess, 
yet so courageous for his sake, that it called the 
healthy blood into his face, brightened his 
glanee, and animated his heart. If there had 
been any eyes to notice the influence of her look 
on Sydney Carton, it would have been seen to 
be the same influence exactly. 

Before that unjust ‘Tribunal there was litle or 
no order of procedure, insuring to any accused 
person any reasonable hearing. ‘Phere could 
have been no such Revolution, if all laws, and 
forms, and ceremonies had not first been so 
monstrously abused, that the suicidal vengeance 
of the Revolution was to seatter them all to the 
winds. 

Every eye was turned to the jury. The same 
determined patriots and good republicans as 
yesterday and the day before, and to-morrow 
and the day after. Eager and prominent among 
them, one man with 2 craving face, and his 

















fingers perpetually hovering about his lps, whose 
appearance gave great satisfaction to the spec- 
tators. A life-thirsting, cannibal-looking, bloody- 
minded juryman, the Jacques ‘Three of Saint 
Antoine. The whole jury, as a jury of dogs 
empanelled to try the deer. 

Every eye then turned to the five judges and 
the public prosecutor. No favourable leaning 
in that quarter to-day. A fell, uncompromising, 
murderous business-meaning there. Every eye 
then sought some other eye in the crowd, and 
gleamed at it approvingly ; and heads nodded 
at one another, before bending forward with a 
strained attention. 

Charles Evrémonde, called Darnay. Released 
yesterday. Re-accused and retaken yesterday. 
Indictment delivered to him last night. Sus- 
pected and Denounced enemy of the Republic, 
Aristocrat, one of a family of tyrants, one of a 
race proscribed, for that they had used their 
abolished privileges to the infamous oppression 
of the people. Charles Evrémonde, called Dar- 
nay, in right of such proscription, absolutely 
Dead in Law. 

To this effect, in as few or fewer words, the 
public prosecutor. 

The President asked, was the accused openly 
denounced or secretly ? 

‘Openly, President,” 

“ By whom 2?” 

“ Three voices. 
of Saint Antoine.” 

“* Good.” 

“Thérése Defarge, his wife.” 

“Good.” 

Alexandre Manette; physician.” 

A great uproar took place in the Court, and, 
in the midst of it, Doctor Manette was seen, 
pale and trembling, standing where he had been 
seated. 

“ President, I indignantly protest to you that 
this is a forgery and a fraud. You know the 
accused to be the husband of my daughter. My 
daughter, and. those dear to: her, are-far° dearer 
to me than my life. Who and where is the false 
conspirator who says that I denounced the hus- 
band of my child ?” 

‘Citizen: Manette, bé -tanquil, To farlan 
submission to the authority of the ‘Tribunal 
would be to put yourself out of Law. <As to 
what is dearer to you than life, nothing can be 
so dear to a good citizen as the Republic.” 

Loud acclamations hailed this rebuke. ‘The 
President rang his bell, and with warmth re- 
sumed. 

“Tf the Republic should demand of you the 
sacrifice of your child herself, you would have 


Ernest Defarge, wine-vendor 
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no duty but to sacrifice her. Listen to what is 
to follow. In the meanwhile be silent !” 

Trantie acclamations were again raised. Doc- 
tor Manette sat down, with his eyes looking 
around, and his lips trembling; his daughter 
drew closer to hint... “The craving imanyom the 
jury rubbed his hands together, and restored the 
usual hand to his mouth. 

Defarge was produced, when the Court was 
quiet enough to admit of his being heard, and 
rapidly expounded the story of the imprison- 
ment, and of his having been a mere boy in the 
Doctor’s service, and of the release, and of the 
state of the prisoner when released and delivered 
to him. ‘This short examination followed, for 
the Court was quick with its work. 

“Vou did good service at the taking of the 
Bastille, citizen 2?” 

Slibelievesa.- 

Here, an excited woman screeched from the 
crowd: ‘You were one of the best patriots 
there. Why not say so? You were a cannonier 
that day there, and you were among the first to 
enter the accursed fortress when it fell, Pa- 
triots, I speak the truth !” 

It was ‘The Vengeance who, amidst the warm 
commendations of the audience, thus assisted 
the proceedings. The President rang his bell ; 
but, The Vengeance, warming with encourage- 
ment, shricked, “I defy that bell!” wherein she 
was likewise much commended. 

“Inform the Tribunal of what you did that 
day within the Bastille, citizen.” 

‘“T knew,” said Defarge, looking down at his 
wife, who stood at the bottom of the steps on 
which he was raised, looking steadily up at him ; 
“TI knew that this prisoner, of whom I speak, 
had been confined in a cell known as One Hun- 
dred and Five, North Tower. I knew it from 
himself. He knew himself by no other name 
than One Hundred and Five, North Tower, 
when he made shoes under my care. «is 1 
serve my gun that day, I resolve, when the 
place shall: fall,.te:. examuie that cell, Tt-falls. 
I mount to the cell, with a fellow-citizen who 1s 
one of the jury, directed by a gaoler. I examine 
it very closely. In a hole in the chimney, 
where a stone has been worked out and replaced, 
tind a avntterr paper:  “Ehis is; ihatewntten 
paper. Ihave made it my business to examine 
some specimens of the writing of Doctor Ma- 
nette. This is the writing of Doctor Manette. 
I confide this paper, in the writing of Doctor 
Manette, to the hands of the President.” 

Ieet it be read.” 

In a dead silence and stillness—the prisoner 
under trial looking lovingly at his wife, his wife 








only looking from lim to look with solicitude 
at her father, Doctor Manette keeping his eyes 
“xed on ‘the reader. Madame Defarse never 
taking hers from the prisoner, Defarge never 
taking his from his feasting wife, and all the 
other eyes there intent upon the Doctor, who 
saw none of them—the paper was read as fol- 
lows. 





CHiev an aN: 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SHADOW. 
AUGER NDR AN ESI tiie 
fortunate physician, native of Beau- 
vais, and afterwards resident in Paris, 
write this melancholy paper in my 
doleful cell in the Bastille, during 
” the last month of the year, 1767, i 
Fe oD write it at stolen intervals, under every 
oo difficulty. I design to secrete it in the 
Wallon the chimney - where I have slowly and 
laboriously made a place of concealment for it. 
Some pitying hand may find it there, when I 
and my sorrows are dust. 

» These worls are: formed by the rusty iron 
point with which I write with difficulty in 
scrapings of soot and charcoal from the chimney, 
mixed with blood. in the last month of the 
tenth year of my captivity. Hope has quite de- 
parted from my breast. I know, from terrble 
warnings I have noted in nyself, that my reason 
will not long remain unimpaired, but I solemnly 
declare that I am at this time in the possession 
of my right mind—that my memory is exact 
and circumstantial—and that I write the truth 
as I shall answer for these my last recorded 
words, whether they be ever read by men or 
not, at the Eternal Judgment-seat. 

“One cloudy moonlight night, in the third 
week of December (I think the twenty-second 
of the inonth), inthe, year 195721 savas: walking 
on a retired part of the quay by the Seine for 
the. refreshment of: the: frosty air,-at.an hour's 
distance from my place of residence in the 
street of the School of Medicine, when a car- 
nage came along behind me, driven very fast. 
As I stood aside to let that carriage pass, appre- 
hensive that it might otherwise run me down, a 
head was put out at the window, and a voice 
called to the driver to stop. 

‘The carriage stopped as soon as the driver 
could rein in his horses, and the same voice 
called to me by my name. I answered. ‘The 
carriage was then so far in advance of me that 
two gentlemen had time to open the door and 
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alight before I came up with it. I observed 
that they sere both wrapped: in<cloaks,; and 
appeared to conceal themselves. As they stood 
sidé: ‘by -side. aiear the: carnage door, I also 
observed that they both looked of about my own 
age, or rather younger, and that they were 
greatly alike, in stature, manner, voice, and (as 
tar as I could see) face too. 

** You are Doctor Manette ?’ 

Pha 

a eis Manette, formerly of Beauvais,’ said 
the other ; ‘the young physician, originally an 
expert surgeon. who, within the last Fearon 10, 
has nade a rising reputation in Paris 2’ 

ee Centlemen, J returied,-“lanvthat. Doctor 
Manette of whom you speak so graciously.’ 

“*We have been to your residence.’ said the 
first, ‘and not being so fortunate as to find you 
there, and being informed that you were pro- 
bably walking in this direction. we followed, in 
the hope of overtaking you, Wall you please to 
enter the carriage ?’ 

“The manner of both was imperious, and 
they both moved, as these words were spoken, 
so as to place me between themselves and the 
carriage door. They were armed. I was not. 

"Gentlemen, Said “Ll, *parden anes: but: I 
usually inquire who does me the honour to seck 
my assistance, and what is the nature of the 
case to which I am summoned.’ 

‘The reply to this was made by him who had 
spoken second. * Doctor, your chents are people 
of condition. As to the nature of the case, our 
confidence in your skill assures us that you will 
ascertain it for yourself better than we can de- 
scribe it. Enough. Will you please to enter 
the carnage ?’ 

‘I could do nothing but comply, and I 
entered it in silence. They both entered after 
me—the last springing in, after putting up the 
steps. The carriage turned about and drove on 
at its former speed. 

‘1 xepeat this conversation. ~exactly as” it 
occurred, I have no doubt that it is, word for 
word, the same. I describe everything exactly 
as it took place, constraining my mind not to 
wander from: ‘the task; -“Witere l -anake ‘the 
broken marks that follow here, I leave off for 
the time, and put my paper in its hiding- 
PCa ee 

* The carriage left the streets behind, passed 
the North Barrier, and emerged upon the 
country road. At two-thirds of a league from 
the barrier—I did not estimate the distance at 
that time, but afterwards when I traversed it— 
it struck out of the main avenue, and presently 
stopped at a. -Solitary house. “We ail’ three 


said one. 
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alighted, and waiked, by a Lia soft footpath 
in a garden where a neglected fountain had 
overflowed, to the door of the house. It was 
not opened immediately, in answer to the ring- 
ing of the bell, and one of my two conductors 
struck the man who opened it, with his heavy 
riding glove, across the face. 

‘“‘ There was nothing in this action to attract 
my particular attention, for I had seen common 
people struck more commonly than dogs. But 
the other of the two, being angry likewise, struck 
the man in like manner with his arm ; the look 
and bearing of the brothers were then so exactly 
alike, that I then first perceived them to be 
twin brothers. 

‘From the time of our alighting at the outer 
gate (which we found locked, and which one of 
the brothers had opened to admit us, and had 
re-locked), I had heard cries proceeding from 
an upper chamber. I was conducted to this 
chamber straight, the cries growing louder as we 
ascended the stairs, and I found a patient in a 
high fever of the brain, lying on a bed. 

“The patient was a woman of great beauty, 
and young; assuredly not much past twenty. 
Her hair was torn and ragged, and her arms 
were bound to her sides with sashes and hand- 
kerchiefs. I noticed that these bonds were all 
portions of a gentleman’s dress. On one of them, 
which was a fringed scarf for a dress of ceremony, 
I saw the armorial bearing of a Noble, and the 
letter E; 

“TI saw this within the first minute of my con- 
templation of the patient; for, in her restless 
strivings, she had turned over on her face on 
the edge of the bed, had drawn the end of the 
scarf into her mouth, and was in danger of suf- 
focation. My first act was to put out my hand 
to relieve her breathing; and, in moving the 
scarf aside, the embroidery in the corner caught 
my sight. 

“1 turned her gently over, placed my hands 
upon her breast to calm her and keep her 
down, and looked into her face. Her eyes 
were dilated and wild, and she constantly 
uttered piercing shrieks, and repeated the words, 
‘My husband, my father, and my brother !’ and 
then counted up to twelve, and said ‘Hush!’ 
For an instant, and no more, she would pause 
to listen, and then the piercing shrieks would 
begin again, and she would repeat the cry, ‘ My 
husband, my father, and my brother!’ and 
would count up to twelve, and say “ Hush!’ 
There was no variation in the order, or the 
manner. There was no cessation, but the re- 
gular moment’s pause, in the utterance of these 
sounds. 








“¢ How long,’ I ey ‘has this lasted 2’ 
Alo distinguish the brothers, I will call them 
the-elder-and “the: younger; by «the. elder, «1 
mean him who exercised the most authority. 
It was the elder who replied, ‘Since about this 
hour last night.’ 
Otis Silas po 
brother ?’ 
ae AC BTORNer: 
‘¢* T do not address her brother ?’ 
“ He answered with great contempt, ‘ No.’ 
“«¢She has some recent association with the 
number twelve 2’ 
“The younger brother impatiently rejoined, 
‘With twelve o’clock ?’ 
“+ See, gentlemen,’ 


hasbands. a2 father, “and! a 


said I, still keeping my 
hands upon her breast, ‘ how useless I am as 
you have brought me! If I had known what I 
was coming to see, I could have come provided. 
As it is; time must be lost. “here are. no 
medicines to be obtained in this lonely place.’ 
“The elder brother looked to the younger, 
who said haughtily, ‘There is a case of medi- 
cines here ;’ and brought it from a closet, and 
put it on the table. * * * * 
“T opened some of the bottles, smelt them, 
and put the stoppers to my lips. If I had 
wanted to use anything save narcotic medicines 
that were poisons in themselves, I would not 
have administered any of those. 
““*Do you doubt them ?’ asked the younger 
brother. 
““¢ Vou see, monsieur, I am going to use 
them,’ I replied, and said no more. 
‘*T made the patient swallow, with great diffi- 
culty, and after many efforts, the dose that I 
desired to give. As I intended to repeat it after 
awhile, and as it was necessary to watch its 
influence, I then sat down by the side of the bed. 
There was a timid and suppressed woman in 
attendance (wife of the man down-stairs), who 
had retreated into a corner. The house was 
damp and decayed, indifferently furnished— 
evidently recently occupied and temporarily 
used. Some thick old hangings had been 
nailed up before the windows, to deaden the 
sound of the shrieks. They continued to be 
uttered in their regular succession, with the cry, 
‘My husband, my father, and my brother !’ the 
counting up to twelve, and ‘Hush!’ The 
frenzy was so violent, that I had not unfastened 
the bandages restraining the arms; but, I had 
looked to them, to see that they were not pain- 
ful. The only ‘spark of encouragement in the 
case was, that my hand upon the sufferer’s breast 
had this much soothing influence, that for 
minutes at a time it tranquillised the figure. It 








had no efieet upon the cries: no pendulnn 
could be more regular, 

* For the reason that my hand had this effect 
(I assume), I had sat by the side of the bed for 
half an hour, with the two brothers looking on, 
Lefore the elder said : 

There is another patient.’ 

* Twas startled, and asked, ‘Is it a pressing 
ise 2. 

“sour ad: hetter-see; ‘he scarelessly an: 
suicred and took anp-audight 

“The other patient lay in a back-room across 
a second stairease. which was a species of loft 
over a stable. There was a low plastered 
ceiling to a part of it; the rest was open, to the 
ridge of the tiled roof, and there were beams 
across, Tay and straw were stored im that pot: 
tion of the place, faggots for firing, and a heap 
of apples in sand. I had to pass through that 
part to get at the other. My memory is circum- 
stantial and unshaken. I try it with these de- 
tails, and I see them all, in this my cell in the 
Bastille, near the close of the tenth year of my 
captivity, as I saw them all that night. 

“On some hay on the ground, with a cushion 
thrown under his head, lay a handsome peasant 
boy—a boy of not more than seventeen at the 
most. He lay on his back, with his teeth set, 
his right hand clenched on his breast, and his 
glaring eyes looking straight upward. J could 
not see where his wound was, as I kneeled on 
one knee over him; but, I could see that he 
was dying of a wound from a sharp point. 

"Tam a dector, any poor fellow,” sant cI, 
*dAset mre examine ity: 

“¢T do not want it examined,’ he answered ; 
leviG.bee 

“Tt was under his hand, and I soothed him 
to let me move his hand away. ‘The wound was 
a sword thrust, reecived from twenty to twenty- 
four hours before, but no skill could have saved 
him if it had been looked to without delay. Ie 
was then dying fast. As I turned my eyes to 
the elder brother, I saw him looking down at 
this handsome boy whose life was ebbing out, as 
if he were a wounded bird, or hare, or rabbit ; 
not at all as if he were a fellow-creature. 

“*Tiow has this been done, monsicur ?’ 
sare 

“*A crazed young common dog! A serf! 
lorced my brother to draw upon him, and has 
fallen by my brother's sword—like a gentleman.’ 

_ There was no touch of pity, sorrow, or 
kindred humanity in this answer. ‘The speaker 
secmed to acknowledge that it was inconvenient 
to have that different order of creature dying 
there, and that it would have been better if he 








“we have a little pride left, sometimes. 


ACTALE OR THO CLTLLES. 


had died in the usual obscure routine of his 
vermin kind. He was quite incapable of any 
compassionate feeling about the boy or about 
his fate. 

©The boy’s eyes had slowly moved to him as 
he had spoken, and they now slowly moved to 
Inc: 

““* Doctor, they are very proud, these Nobles ; 
but we common dogs are proud too, sometimes. 


They plunder us, outrage us, beat us, kill us ; but 
She 





Have you seen her, Doctor?’ 

“The shrieks and the eries were audible there, 
though subdued by the distance. He referred 
to them as if she were lying in our presence. 

“Tsai Il have seen: her’ 

“She as my sister, Doctor. “They have-had 
their shameful rights, these Nobles, in the 
modesty and virtue of our sisters, many years, 
but we have had good girls among us. I know 
it, and have heard my father say so. She was a 
good girl She was betrothed to a good young 
man, too: a tenant of his. We wereall tenants 
of his—that man’s who stands there. The other 
is his brother, the worst of a bad race.’ 

“Tt was with the greatest difficulty that the 
boy gathered bodily force to speak; but, his 
spirit spoke with a dreadful emphasis. 

“We were so robbed by that man who stands 
tere, as all we common: dogs are by those 
superior Geings—taxed by him without mercy, 
obliged to work for him without pay, obliged to 
grind our corn at his mill, obliged to feed scores 
of his tame birds on our wretched crops, and 
forbidden for our lives to keep a single tame 
bird of our own, pillaged and plundered to that 
degree that when we chanced to have a bit of 
meat, we ate it in fear, with the door barred and 
the shutters closed, that his people should not 
see it and take it from us—I say, we were so 
robbed, and hunted, and were made so poor, 
that our father told us it was a dreadful thing to 
bring a child into the world, and that what we 
should most pray for was, that our women might 
be barren and our miserable race die out!’ 

“J had never before seen the sense of being 
oppressed bursting forth like a fire, I had sup- 
posed that it must be latent in the people some- 
where ; but, I had never seen it break out until 
I saw it in the dying boy. 

‘“** Nevertheless, Doctor, my sister married. 
He was ailing at that time, poor fellow, and she 
married her lover, that she might tend and com- 
fort him) in our cottage—our dog-hut, as that 
man would call it. She had not been married 
manytweeks, when that man’s brother saw her 
and admired her, and asked that man to lend 
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her to him—for what are husbands among us ? 
He was willing enough, but my sister was good 
and virtuons, and hated his brother with a hatred 
as strong as mine. What did the two then, to 
persuade her husband to use his influence with 
her, to make her willing ?’ 

“The boy’s eyes, which had been fixed on 
mine, slowly turned to the looker-on, and I saw 
in the two faces that all he said was trne. The 
two opposing kinds of pride confronting one 
another, cau: seeseven. in: this: Bastille; thie 
gentleman's, all negligent indifference ; the pea- 
sant’s, all trodden-down sentiment and passionate 
revenge. 

“¢Vou know, Doctor, that it is among the 
Rights of these Nobles to harness us common 
dogs to carts, and drive us. They so harnessed 
him and drove him. You know that it is among 
their Rights to keep us in their grounds all night, 
quieting the frogs, in order that their noble sleep 
may not be disturbed. They kept him out in 
the unwholesome mists at night, and ordered 
him back into his harness in the day. But he 
was not persuaded. No! Taken out of har- 
ness one day at noon, to feed—if he could find 
food—he sobbed twelve times, once for every 
stroke of the bell, and died on her bosom.’ 

“ Nothing human could have held hfe in the 
boy but his determination to tell all his wrong. 
He forced back the gathering shadows of death, 
as he foreed his clenched right hand to remain 
clenched, and to cover his wound. 

“¢« Then, with that man’s permission, and even 
with his aid, his brother took her away ; In spite 
of what I know she must have told his brother 
—and what that is will not be long unknown to 
you, Doctor, if it is now—his brother took her 
away—for his pleasure and diversion, for a little 
while. I saw her pass me on the road. When 
I took the tidings home, our father’s heart burst ; 
he never spoke one of the words that filled it. I 
took my young sister (for I have another) toa 
place beyond the reach of this man, and where, 
at least, she will never be /zs vassal. ‘Then, I 
tracked the brother here, and last night climbed 
in—a common dog, but sword in hand.—Where 
is the loft window? It was somewhere here.” 

“The room was darkening to his sight; the 
world was narrowing around him. I glanced 
about me, and saw that the hay and straw were 
trampled over the floor, as if there had been a 
struggle. 

““«She heard me, and ran in. 





I told her not 


to come near us till he was dead. He came in, 
and first tossed me some pieces of money; then 
struck at me with a whip. But I, though a 
common dog, so struck at him as to make him 
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draw. Let him break into as many pieces as he 
will the sword that he stained with my common 
blood ; he drew to defend himself—thrust at me 
with all his skill for his life.’ 

“My glanee had fallen, but a few moments 
before, on the fragments of a broken sword lying 
among the hay. That weapon was a gentle- 
man’s. In another place lay an old sword that 
seemed to have been a soldier’s. 

eS Nowe litt me up, Doctor 3 
Wheres: lie?” 

“<¢ He is not here,’ I said. supporting the boy, 
and thinking that he referred to the brother. 

‘etTet “Proudias these Nobles are: he-is 
afraid to see me. Where is the man who was 
here? ‘Turn my face to him.’ 

“T did so, raising the boy’s head against my 
knee. But, invested for the moment with extra- 
ordinary power, he raised himself completely : 
obliging me to rise too, or I could not have still 
supported him. 

““<¢ Marquis,’ said the boy, turning to him with 
his eyes opened wide and his right hand raised, 

‘in the days when all these things are to be 
answered for, I summon you, and yours to the 
last of your bad face, to .ansiver for them. 1 
mark this cross of blood upon you, as a sign 
that I doit. In the days when all these things 
are to be answered for, I summon your brother, 
the worst of the bad race, to answer for them 
separately. I mark this cross of blood upon 
hint, as.a-sion that T-doit. 

“Twice he put his hand to the wound in his 
breast, and with his forefinger drew a cross in 
the air. He stood for an instant with his finger 
yet raised, and, as it dropped, ee cropace with 
it andl lanthimedown dead: 3% 

“When I retuned to the Het ae of the 
young woman, I found her raving in precisely 
the same order and continuity. I knew that 
this might last for many hours, and that it would 
probably end in the silence of the grave. 

“ T repeated the medicines I had given her, 
and I sat at the side of the bed until the might 
was far advaneed. She never abated the pierc- 
ing quality of her shrieks, never stumbled in the 
distinctness or the order of her words. ‘They were 
always ‘My husband, my father, and my brother ! 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve. Hush!’ 

“This lasted twenty-six hours from the time 
when I first saw her. I had come and gone 
twice, and was again sitting by her, when she 
began to falter. I did what little could be done 
to assist that opportunity, and by-and-by she 
sank into a lethargy, and lay like the dead. 

“Tt was as if the wind and rain had lulled at 


litt me cap: 
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last, after a long and fearful storm. I released 
her arms, and called the woman to assist me to 
compose her figure and the dress she had torn. 
It was then that I knew her condition to be that 
of one in whom the first expectations of being a 
mother have arisen; and it was then that I lost 
the little hope I had had of her. 


booted into the room from his horse. 
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fe Notrdend.. said. Ins but bhesto-die: 
“¢What strength there is in these common 
bodies!’ he said, looking down at her with some 
curiosity, 
«There is prodigious strength,’ I answered 
him, ‘ in sorrow and despair.’ 
‘He first laughed at my words, and then 
frowned at them. He moved a chair with his 
foot near to mine, ordered the woman away, and 
said, in a subdued voice, 
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“TWICE HE PUT HIS HAND TO THE WOUND IN HIS BREAST, AND WITH HIS FOREFINGER DREW A CROSS 


IN THE AIR.” 


““¢ Ts she dead ?’ asked the Marquis, whom I 
| will still describe as the elder brother, coming 
‘““¢T)octor, finding my Lrother in this difficulty 
with these hinds, I recommended that your aid 
should be invited. Your reputation is high, 
and, as a young man with your fortune to make, 
you are probably mindful of your interest. The 
| things that you see here are things to be seen, 
| and not spoken of.’ 
| “T listened to the patient’s breathing, and 
avoided answering. 
“*Do you honour me with your attention, 
Doctor?’ 
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Monsieur,’ said I, ‘in my profession, the 
communications of patients are always received 
in confidence.’ I was guarded in my answer, 
for I was troubled in my mind by what I had 
heard and seen. 

“Her breathing was so difficult to trace, that 
I carefully tried the pulse and the heart. There 
was life, and no more. Looking round as I re- 


| sumed my seat, I found both the brothers intent 


Upon me, 2 25 
“YT write with so much difficulty, the cold is 











so severe, Iam so fearful of mae aoe daa 
consigned to an underground cell and _ total 
darkness, thar I anise abridge this: narrative, 
There is no confusion or failure in my memory ; 
it can recall, and could detail, every word that 
was ever spoken between me and those brothers. 

She lingered foraaveek. Towards the last, 
I could understand some iew syllables that she 
said to me by placing my ear close to her lips. 
She asked me where she was, and I told her ; 
who: layasvand I told her. [tavas ura that 
1 asked her for her family name. She faintly 
shook her head upon the pillow, and kept her 
secret, as the boy had done. 

‘“T had no opportunity of asking her any 
question, until I had told the brothers she was 
sinking fast, and could not live another day. 
Until then, though no one was ever presented 
to her consciousness save the woman and my- 
self, one or other of them had always jealously 
sat behind the curtain at the head of the bed 
when I was there. But when it came to that, 
they seemed careless what communication I 
might hold with her; as ifthe thought passed 
through my mind—I were dying too. 

“T always observed that their pride bitterly 
vesented the younger brother's (as I call him) 
having crossed swords with a peasant, and that 
peasant a boy. ‘The only consideration that 


appeared really to affect the mind of either of | 


them was the consideration that this was highly 
degrading to the family, and was _ ridiculous. 
As often as I caught the younger brother’s eyes, 
their expression reminded me that he disliked 
me deeply, for knowing what I knew from the 
boy. He was smoother and more polite to me 
than the elder; but I saw this. I aiso saw that 
I was an encumbrance in the mind of the elder 
too. 

“My patient died two hours before midnight 
—at a time, by my watch, answering almost to 
the minute when I had first seen her. I was 
alone with her, when her forlorn young head 
drooped gentiy on one side, and all her earthly 
wrongs and sorrows ended. 

“ The brothers were waiting in a room down- 
stairs, impatient to: ride away, I chad leard 
them, alone at the bedside, striking their boots 
with their riding whips, and loitering up and 
down. 

“At last she is dead ?’ said the elder when 
J went in, 

se Ohevisvdead, said L 

“¢T congratulate you, my brother,’ were his 
words as he turned round, 

‘““H{e had before offered me money, which I 


had postponed taking. He now gave me a rou- 
A TALE OF Two CITIES, IT. 
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leau of ale I took it from his hand, but laid 
it on the table. I had considered the question, 
and had resolved to accept nothing. 
ine Prayvexcuse- me, sardil. - “Under the ene 
euu Sane cS no.’ 
~ They exchanged looks, but bent their heads 
tonnrewas 1 bent mine to them, and we partet 
without another word on either side. 
‘““T am weary, Weary, weary—worn down by 
misery. I cannot read what I have written with 
this gaunt hand. 
“ Karly in the morning, the rouleau of gold 
was left at my door in a little box, with my 
name on the outside. From the first, I had 
anxiously considered what I ought to do. I 
decided, that day, to write privately to the 
Minister, stating the nature of the two cases to 
which I had been summoned, and the place to 
which I had gone: in effect, stating all the cir- 
cumstances. J knew what Court influence was, 
and what the immunities of the Nobles were, 
and I expected that the matter would never be 
heard of ; but, I wished to relieve my own mind. 
f had. kept the matter a profound secret, even 
from my wife; and this, too, I resolved to state 
in my letter. I had no apprehension whatever 
of my real danger; but, I was conscious that 
there might be danger for others, if others were 
compromised by possessing the knowledge that 
I possessed. 
*T was much engaged that day, and could 
not complete my letter that night. I rose long 
before my usual time next morning to finish it. 
Tt was the last day of the year. “Phe-letter was 
lying before me just completed, when I was ale 
that: a lady waited, who wished to see me. * * * * 
“T am growing more and more creak to the 
task I have set myself. It is so cold, so dark, 
my senses are so benumbed, and the gloom upon 
me is so dreadful. 
“The lady was young, engaging, and hand- 
some, but not marked for long life. She was in 
great agitation. She presented herself to me as 
the wife of the Marquis St. Evrémonde. I con- 
nected the title by which the boy had addressed 
the elder brother, with the initial letter embroi- 
dered on the scarf, and had no difficulty in 
arriving at the conclusion that I had seen that 
nobleman very lately. 
“My memory is still accurate, but I cannot 
write the words of our conversation. I suspect 
that I am watched more closely than I was, and 
| I know not at what times I may be watched. 
She had in part suspected, and in part dis- 
covered, the main facts of the cruel story, of 
her husband’s share in it, and my being resorted 
to. She did not know that the girl was dead. 
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Ifer hope had been, she said in great distress, 
to show her, in secret, a woman’s sympathy, 
Her hope had been to avert the wrathof Heaven 
from a House that had long been hateful to the 
suffering many. 

“She had reasons for believing that there was 
a young sister living, and her greatest desire was 
to help that sister. I could tell her nothing but 
that ae was sirelra. sister: ‘beyond ahat, 
knew nothing. Her inducement to come to me, 
relying on my confidence, had been the hope 
that. T could ‘tell her the fame‘and place of 
abode. Whereas, to this wretched hour I am 
ts gnorant of both. ? 

“these -serapis-of paper failames “One was 
taken from me, with a warning, yesterday. 1 
must finish my record to-day. 

“She was a good, compassionate lady, and 
not happy in her marriage. Jfow could she he? 
The brother distrusted and disliked her, and his 
influence was all opposed to her; she stood in 
dread of him, and in dread of her husband too. 
When I handed her down to the door, there was 

i child, a pretty boy from two to ihree years old, 
i her carnage. 

‘For his’ sake, Doctor,’ she said, pointing to 
him ietears, “Pavotld-de walk J cay to-make 
what poor amends I can. He will never pros- 
per in lus ‘mhentance otherwise, PF nave. a pre- 
sentiment that, if no other imnocent atonement 
is made for this, it will one day be required of 
him, What I have left to call my own—it is 
little beyond the worth of a few jewels—I will 
make it the first charge of his life to bestow, 
with the compassion and lamenting of his dead 
mother, on this injured family, if the sister can 
be discov eredly 

‘She kissed the boy, and said, caressing him, 
“Tt 1s for thine own: dear sake.” Dhowavilt. be 
faithful, litthe Charles?” ‘The vchikty. answered 
her bravely,“ Vesa” «ad hissed) herhend,andeshec 
took him in her arms, and went away caressing 
him, Lavéversaw her nore: 

“As she had mentioned her husband’s name 
in the faith that I knew it, I added no mention 
ofittomy letter. 1 sealed) nyleter-anilonot 
trusting it out of my own hands, delivered it my- 
self that day. 

‘That night, the last night of the year, to- 
wards nine o'clock, a man in a black dress rang 
at my gate, demanded to see me, and softly fol- 
lowed my servant, Ernest Defarge, a youth, up- 
stairs. When my servant came into the room 
where I sat with my wife—Oh, my wife, be- 
loved of my heart! My fair young English wife! 
—we saw the man, who was supposed to be at 
the gate, standing silent behind him. 
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Amancent casein the Rue St. Elondrey he 
said. It would not detain me; he had a coach 
In waiting. 

“tt broteht amé here sat brought me tons 
grave. When I was clear of the house, a black 
muffler was drawn tightly over my mouth from 
behind, and my arms were pinioned. ‘The two 
brothers crossed the road from a dirk corner. 
and identified me with a single gesture. The 
Marquis took from his pocket the letter I had 
written, showed it me, burnt it in the hght of 
a lantern that was held. and extinguished the 
ashes with his foot. Not a word was spoken, 
I was brought here ; I was brought to my living 
grave. 

“Te at had pleased Gorrto put it anthe hard 
heart of either of the brothers, in all these tnght- 
ful years, to-crant me any tidings of my dearest 
wife —so much as) to let. me know by a word 
whether alive or dead—I might have thought 
that He had not quite abandoned them. But, 
now I believe that the mark of the red cross is 
fatal to them, and that they have no part in His 
mercies. And them and their descendants, to 
the last of their race, I, Alexandre Manette, un- 
happy prisoner, do this last night of the year 
1767, in my unbearable agony. denounce to the 
times when all these things shall be answered 
for. 1 denounce them to Heaven and to earth.” 


A terrible sound arose when the reading of 
this document was done. A sound of craving 
and eagerness that had nothing articulate in it 
but biood. ‘Phe narrative called. up the most 
revengeful passions of the time, and there was 
not a head in the nation but must have dropped 
Helore it, 

Little need, in presence of that Tribunat and 
that auditory, to show how the Defarges had not 
made the paper public, with the other captured 
Bastille memorials borne in processien, and had 
kept it. biding their time. Little need to show 
that this detested family name had long been 
anathematized by Saint Antoine, and was wrought 
fitosthe fatal: resister. “Fhe sat never croc 
ground whose virtues and services woukl have 
sustained him in that place, that day, against 
such denunciation. 

And all the worse for the doomed man that 
the denouncer was a well-known citizen, his own 
attached: inend, the fathersef lis wite. One of 
the frenzied aspirations of the populace was, for 
imitations of the questionable public virtues of 
antiqnity, and for sacrifices and self-immolations 
on the people's altar. Therefore, when the 
President said (else had his own head quivered 
on his shoulders) that the good physician of the 





Republic would deserve better still of the 
Republic by rooting out an obnoxious family 
of Aristocrats, and would doubtless feel a sacred 
glow and joy in making his daughter a widow 
and her child an orphan, there was wild excite- 
ment, patriotic fervour, not a touch of human 
sympathy. 

“ Nuch influence around him has that Doce- 
tor!” murmured Madame Defarge, smiling, to 
The Vengeance. “Save him now, my Doctor, 
save him !” 

At -every juryman’s: vote there was> a roar. 
Another, and another. Roar and roar. 

Unanimously voted. At heart and by descent 
an Aristocrat, an enemy of the Republic, a noto- 
rious oppressor of the People. Back to the 
Conciergerie, and Death within four-and-twenty 
hours ! 





CHAPTER AL 
DUSK. 


4 HE wretched wife of the innocent 
2%; man thus doomed to die fell under 
ef) | the sentence, as if’ she had been mor- 
ee tally stricken. But, she uttered no 
| ees sound ; and so strong was the voice 
(83) within her, representing that it was she of 
aN . . 4 
«je all the world who must uphold him in his 
“2 misery, and not augment it, that it quickly 
raised her, even from that shock. 

The Judges having to take part in a public 
demonstration out of doors, the Tribunal ad- 
journed. The quick noise and movement of the 
Court’s emptying itself by many passages had 
not ceased, when Lucie stood stretching out her 
arms towards her husband, with nothing in her 
face but love and consolation. 

“Tf I might touch him! Ii I might embrace 
him once! Oh, good citizens, if you would 
have so much compassion for us !” 

There was but a gaoler left, along with two of 
the four men who had taken him last night, and 
Barsad. The people had all poured out to the 
show in the streets. Barsad proposed to the 
rest, “Let her embrace lim, then ¢ itis: but-a 
moment.” It was silently acquiesced in, and 
they passed her over the seats in the hall to 
a raised place, where he, by leaning over the 
dock, could fold her in his arms. 

“Farewell, dear darling of my soul! My 
parting blessing on my love. We shall meet 
again, where the weary are at rest !” 

They were her husband's words, as he held 
her to his bosom. 
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“Tscancbear its dene “Siarles, a: sani sui 
ported from above; don’t suffer for me. A 
parting blessing for our child!” 

“Iesend it 16> ner by ou: 
I say farewell to her by you.” 

“My husband! No! A moment!” He 
was tearing himself apart from her. ‘‘ We shall 
not be separated long. I feel that this will 
break my heart by-and-by: but I will do my 
duty while I can, and when I leave her, God 
will raise up friends for her, as He did for me.” 

Her father had followed her, and would have 
fallen on his knees to both of them, but that 
Darnay put out a hand and seized him, crying: 

“No, no! What have you done, what have 
you done, that you should kneel tous? We 
know now what a struggle you made of old. 
We know now what you underwent when you 
suspected my descent, and when you knew it. 
We know now the natural antipathy you strove 
against, and conquered, for her dear sake. We 
thank you with all our hearts, and all our love 
and duty. Heaven be with you !” 

Ter: father's only answer. was.to. draw ‘his 
hands through his white hair, and wring them 
with a shriek of anguish. 

“It could not! ‘be otherwise,” ‘said: the: pri- 
soner. “ All things have worked together as 
they have fallen out. It was the always vain 
endeavour to discharge my poor mother’s trust, 
that first brought my fatal presence near you. 
Good could never come of such evil; a happier 
end was not in nature to so unhappy a begin- 
ning. Be comforted, and forgive me. Heaven 
bless you!” 

As he was drawn away, his wife released him, 
and stood looking after him with her hands 
touching one another in the attitude of prayer, 
and with a radiant look upon her face, in which 
there was even a comforting smile. As he went 
out at the prisoners’ door, she turned, laid her 
head lovingly on her father’s breast, tried to 
speak to him, and fell at his feet. 

Then, issuing from the obscure corner from 
which he had never moved, Sydney Carton 
came and took her up. Only her father and 
Mr. Lorry were with her. His arm trembled 
as it raised her, and supported her head. Yet, 
there was an air about him that was not all of 
pity—that had a flush of pride in it. 

“Shall I take her toa coach? I shall never 
feel her weight.” 

He carried her lightly to the door, and laid 
her tenderly down in a coach. Her father and 
their old friend got into it, and he took his seat 
beside the driver. 

When they arrived at the gateway where he 


I kiss her by you. 
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had paused in the dark not many hours before, 
to picture to himself on which of the rough stones 
of the street her feet had trodden, he hfted her 
again, and carried her up the staircase to their 
rooms. There, he laid her down on a couch, 
where her child and Miss Pross wept over her. 

Ton't recall her to herselt,” he said sottly to 
the latter; ‘‘she 1s better so; don’t revive her to 
consciousness while she only faints.” 

“Oly, Carton, “Carton, clear Carton}? cried 
little Lucie, springing up and throwing her arms 
passionately round him, in a burst of grief. ** Now 














GLO FIERO CILIES. 


that you have come, I think you will do some- 
thing to help mamma, something to save papa ! 
Oh, lookvat-her,-dear Carton) “Canvyou of all 
the people who love her. bear to see her so 2” 

ITe bent over the child. and laid her blooming 
cheek against his face. He put her gently from 
hin, and looked at her unconscious mother, 

* Before [ go,” he said, and paused.—* I may 
kiss her ?” 

It was remembered atterwards that when he 
bent down and touched her face with his lips, 
he murmured some words. The child, who was 


“AS TE WAS DRAWN AWAY, TIS WIFE RELEASED HIM, AND STOOD LOOKING AFTER WiM WITH HER HANDS 


nearest to him, told them afterwards, and told | 
her grandchildren, when she was a handsome | 
old lady, that she heard him say, “A life you 
love 

When he had gone out into the next room, he 
turned suddenly on Mr, Lorry and her father, 
who were following, and said to the latter : 

“You had great influence but yesterday, Doctor 
Manctte ; let it, at least, be tried. These Judges, 
and all the men in power, are very friendly to 
you, and very recognizant of your services; are 


they not?” 
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TOUCHING ONE ANOTHER IN THE ATTITUDE OF PRAYER.” 


“ Nothing connected with Charles was con- 
cealed from me. I had the strongest assurances 
that I should save him; and I did.” He re- 
turned the answer in great trouble, and very 
slowly. 

“Try them again. The hours between this 
and to-morrow afternoon are few and short, but 
tee? 

“T intend to try. I will not rest 2 moment.” 

“That’s well. I have known such energy 
as yours do great things before now—though 
never,” he added with a smile and a sigh together, 
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“such great things as ane But try! Of little 
worth as life is when we misuse it, it is worth 
that effort. It would cost nothing to lay down 
if it were not.” 

“‘T will go,” said Doctor Manette, “to the 
Prosecutor and the President straight, and I will 
go to others whom it is better not to name. I 
will write too, and But stay! There is a 
celebration in the streets, and no one will be 
accessible until dark.’ 

“"That’s true. Well! It is a forlorn hope at 
the best, and not much the forlorner for being 
delayed till dark. I should like to know how 
you speed; though, mind! I expect nothing ! 
When are you likely to have seen these dread 
powers, Doctor Manette ?” 

“ Immediately after dark, I should hope. 
Within an hour or two from this.” 

“It will be dark soon after four. Let us 
stretch the hour or two. If I go to Mr. Lorry’s 
at nine, shall I hear what you have done, either 
from our friend or from yourself ?” 

aes: . 

“* May you prosper !” 

Mr. Lorry followed Sydney to the outer door, 
and, touching him on the shoulder as he was 
going away, caused him to turn. 

“T have no hope,” said Mr. Lorry in a low 
and sorrowful whisper. 

“Nor have-I,” 

“If any one of these men, or all of these men, 
were disposed to spare him—which is a large 
supposition ; for what is his life, or any man’s 
to them ?—I doubt if they durst spare him after 
the demonstration in the Court.” 

“And so do J. I heard the fal! of the axe in 
that sound.” 

Mr. Lorry leaned his arm upon the door-post, 
and bowed his face upon it. 

* Don’t despond,” said Carton very gently ; 
“don’t grieve. I encouraged Doctor Manette 
in this idea because I felt that it might one day 
be consolatory to her. Otherwise, she might 
think, ‘ His life was wantonly thrown away or 
wasted,’ and that might trouble her.” 

“Ves, yes, yes,” returned Mr. Lorry, drying 
his eyes, “ you are night. But he will perish ; 
there is no real hope.” 

“Ves, He will perish ; there is no real hope,” 
echoed Carton. And walked with a settled step 
down-stairs. 











CHAP ih lh. 


DARKNESS. 


street, not quite deced where to 


VANS go. “At Tellson’s Banking-house at 
Oe nine,” he said with a musing face. 
NS) eA “Shall 1 do well, in the meantime, 


to show myself? I think so. It is best 
~~ that these people should know there is 
= such a man as I here; it is a sound pre- 
caution, and may be a necessary preparation. 
sii care, care, care.) betaine. think it-ontk” 
Checking his steps, which had begun to tend 
towards an object, he took a turn or two in the 
already darkening street, and traced the thought 
in his mind to its possible consequences. His 
first impression was confirmed. ‘It is best,” he 
said, finally resolved, ‘‘ that these people should 
know there is such a man as I here.” And he 
turned his face towards Saint Antoine. 
Defarge had described himself, that day, as 
the keeper of a wine-shop in the Saint Antoine 
suburb. It was not difficult, for one who knew 
the city well, to find his house without asking 
any question. Having ascertained its situation, 
Carton came out of those closer streets again, 
and dined at a place of refreshment, and fell 
sound asleep after dinner. For the first time in 
many years, he had no strong drink. Since last 
night he had taken nothing but a hittle light thin 
wine, and last night he had dropped the brandy 
slowly down on Mr. Lorry’s hearth like a man 
who had done with it. 
It was as late as seven o’clock when he awoke 
refreshed, and went out into the streets again. 
As he passed along towards Saint Antoine, he 
stopped at a shop-window where there was a 
mirror, and shghtly altered the disordered ar- 
rangement of his loose cravat, and his coat 
collar, and his wild hair. ‘This done, he went 
on direct to Defarge’s, and went in. 
There happened to be no customer in the 
shop but Jacques Three, of the restless fingers 
and the croaking voice. ‘This man, whom he 
had seen upon the jury, stood drinking at the 
little counter, in conversation with the Defarges, 
man and wife. ‘The Vengeance assisted in the 
conversation, like a regular member of the esta- 
blishment. 
As Carton walked in, took his seat, and asked 
(in very indifferent French) for a sinall measure 
of wine, Madame Defarge cast a careless glance 
at him, and then a keener, and then a keener, 
and then advanced to him herself, and asked 
him what it was he had ordered. 
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He repeated what he had already said. 

“ English ?” asked Madame Defarge, inquisi- 
tively raising her dark eyebrows. 

After looking at her, as if the sound of even a 
single French word were slow to express itself 
to him, he answered, in his former strong foreign 
accent, ** Yes, madame, yes. Iam English.” 

Madame Defarge returned to her counter to 
get the wine, and, as he took up a Jacobin 
journal and feigned to pore over it puzzling out 
(ts-meaning, he heard her say, “1 swear to. ou, 
like Exmemonde)” 

Defarze brought him the wine, and gave him 
Good eventing. 

TAO 

‘Good evening. 

“Oh! Good evening, citizen,” filling his 
glass, Ah! and: good wine, TD drink. tothe 
Republic.” 

Defarge went back to the counter, and said, 
“Certainly; a httle-hke.” Madame: steriily re- 
topted,.*“1 tell s0u-a-cood deal like,” Jacques 
‘Three pacifically remarked, “ He is so much in 
your mind, see you, madame.” The amiable 
Vengeance added, with a laugh, “ Ves, my faith ! 
And you are looking forward with so much plea- 
sure to seeing him once more to-morrow !” 

Carton followed the lines and words of his 
paper with a slow forefinger, and with a studious 
and absorbed face. They were all leaning their 
arms on the counter close together, speaking 
low, After a silence of a few moments, during 
which they all looked towards him without dis- 
turbing his outward attention from the Jacobin 
editor, they resumed their conversation. 

“Tt 1s true what madame says,” observed 
jacques Three. “Why stop? “There 1s oreat 
force.in-that. Why stopi2e” 

“Well. avell,’ reasoned. Detarwe, * bitt: “oie 
must stop somewhere. After all, the question is 
Still avinere? ? 

‘* At extermination,” said madame. 

‘* Magnificent !” croaked Jacques Three. 
Vengeance, also, highly approved. 

“ Extermination 1s good doctrine, my wife,” 
paid Defarge, rather troubled; “in general, I 
say nothing against it. But this Doctor has 
suffered much ; you have seen him to-day ; you 
have observed his face when the paper was 
real,” 

‘““T have observed his face !” repeated madame 
contemptuously and angrily. “ Yes, I have ob- 
served his face. I have observed his face to be 
not the face of a true friend of the Republic. 
Let him take care of his face !” 

“And you have observed, my wife,” said 
Defarge in a deprecatory manner, “the anguish 
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The 


TALE OF TAROKCTIALS. 


of his daughter, which must be a dreadful anguish 
to hime” 

“T have: observed jis. daughter,” repeated 
madame.“ yes, 1 have -observed his daughter, 
more times than one. I have observed her to- 
day; and. 1 havecobserved her other «lays, 1 
have observed her in the Court, and I have 
observed her in the street by the prison. Let 
me but lift my finger——!” She seemed to 
raise it (the Hstener’s eyes were always on his 
paper); and ‘to: état fall with: a rattle onethe 
ledge before her, as if the axe had dropped. 

tee: ‘citizeness. is. ssaperb!”—croalied: “the 
Juryman. 

“She is an Angel !” said The Vengeance, and 
embraced her. 

“As to thee,” pursued madame implacably, 
addressing her husband, “if it depended on 
thee—which, happily, it does not—thou wouldst 
rescue this man even now.” 

(No protested: Deliree. 1 Not ab do-it 
this glass would do it! But I would leave the 
matter there; I say,stop there.” 

“See you then, Jacques,” said Madame De- 
farge wrathfully ; “and see you, too, my little 
Vengeance ; see you both! Listen! For other 
crimes as tyrants and oppressors, I have this 
race a long time on my register, doomed to 
destruction and extermination. Ask my hus- 
band, is that so?” 

“Tt is so,” assented Defarge, without being 
asked. 

“liv the besinming vor the -ereat.days, avien, 
the Bastille falls, he finds this paper of to-day, 
and he brings it home, and in the middle of the 
night, when this place is clear and shut, we read 
it, here on this spot, by the hght of this lamp. 
Ask him, is that so?” 

“It is so,” assented Defarge. 

“That night, I tell him, when the paper is 
read through, and the lamp is burnt out, and 
the day is gleaming in above those shutters and 
between those tron bars, that I have now a 
secret to communicate. Ask him, is that so?” 

“Its so,” assented Defargeagain. 2 

“T communicate to him that secret. I smite 
this bosom with these two hands as I smite it 
now, and I tell him, ‘ Defarge, I was brought up 
among the fishermen of the seashore, and that 
peasant family so injured by the two Evrémonde 
brothers, as that Bastille paper describes, is my 
family. Defarge, that sister of the mortally 
wounded boy upon the ground was my sister, 
that husband was my sister's husband, that un- 
born child was their child, that brother was my 
brother, that father was my father, those dead 
are my dead, and that summons to answer for 














those things descends to me!’ Ask him, 1s 
that.soi?” 

Tf is Sos” assented: Delarce once nore: 

“Phen tell Wind and Fire where toostep, 
returned madame; “but don’t tell me.” 

Both her hearers derived a horrible enjoyment 
from the deadly nature of her wrath—the listener 
could feel how white she was, without seeing her 
and both highly commended it. Defarge, a 
weak minority, mterposed a few words for the 
memory of the compassionate wife of the Mar- 
quis; but only elicited from his own wife a repe- 
tition of her last reply. “ Tell the Wind and the 
Fire where to stop; not me!” 

Customers entered, and the group was broken 
up. The English customer paid for what he 
had had, perplexedly counted his change, and 
asked, &s a stranger, to be directed towards the 
National Palace. Madame Defarge took him 
to the door, and put her arm on his, in pointing 
out the road. The English customer was not 
without his reflections then, that it might be a 
good deed to seize that arm, lift it, and strike 
under it sharp and deep. 

But, he went his way, and was soon swallowed 
up in the shadow of the. prison wall. At the 
appointed hour he emerged from it to present 
himself in Mr. Lorry’s room again, where he 
found the old gentleman walking to and fro in 
restless anxiety. He said he had been with 
Lucie until just now, and had only left her for a 
few minutes to come and keep his appointment. 
Her father had not been seen since he quitted 
the Banking-house towards four o’clock. She 
had some faint hopes that his mediation might 
save Charles, but they were very shght. He 
had been more than five hours gone: where 
could he be? 

Mr. Lorry waited.until ten; but, Doctor 
Manette not returning, and he being unwilling 
to leave Lucie any longer, it was arranged that 
he should go back to her, and come to the 
Banking-house again at midnight. In the mean- 
while, Carton would wait alone by the fire for 
the Doctor. 

He waited and waited, and the clock struck 
twelve; but, Doctor Manette did not come 
back. Mr. Lorry returned, and found no tidings 
of him, and brought none. Where could he be? 

They were discussing this question, and were 
almost building up some weak structure of hope 
on his prolonged absence, when they heard him 
on the stairs. The instant he entered the room, 
it was plain that all was lost. 

Whether he had really been to any one, or 
whether he had been all that time traversing the 
streets, was never known. As he stood staring 
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at them, they asked him no question, for his 
face told them everything. 

“T cannot find it,” said he, “and I must have 
its SV Dereas te 

His head and throat were bare, and, as he 
spoke with a helpless look straying all around, 
he took his coat off, and let it drop on the floor. 

“Where is my bench? I have been looking 
everywhere for my bench, and I can’t find it. 
What have they done with my work? Time 
presses: [ must finish those shoes,” 

‘They looked at one another, and their hearts 
died within them. 

“Come, come!” said he in a whimpering. 
miserable way ; “let me get to work. Give mc 
my work.” 

Receiving no answer, he tore his hair, and 
beat his feet upon the ground, like a distracted 
child. 

“ Don’t torture a poor forlorn wretch,” he im- 
plored them with a dreadful cry ; “but give me 
my work! What is to become of us if those 
shoes are not done to-night ?” 

Lost, utterly lost! 

It was so clearly beyond hope to reason with 
him, or try to restore him, that—as if by agree- 
ment—they each put a hand upon his shoulder, 
and soothed him to sit down before the fire, with 
a promise that he should have his work presently. 
He sank into the chair, and brooded over the 
embers, and shed tears. As if all that had 
happened since the garret time were a mo- 
mentary fancy, or a dream, Mr. Lorry saw him 
shrink into the exact figure that Defarge had 
had in keeping. 

Affected, and impressed with terror as they 
both were, by this spectacle of ruin, it was not 
a time to yield to such emotions. His lonely 
daughter, bereft of her final hope and reliance. 
appealed to them both too strongly. Again, as 
if by agreement, they looked at one another 
with one meaning in their faces. Carton was 
the first to speak : 

“The last chance is gone: it was not much. 
Ves: he had better be taken: to: her But, 
before you go, will you, for a moment, steadily 
attend to me? Don’t ask me why I make the 
stipulations I am going to make, and exact the 
promise I am going to exact; I have a reason 
—a good one.” 

“J do not doubt it,” answered Mr. Lorry. 
r Gay One: 

The figure in the chair between them was all 
the time monotonously rocking itself to and fro, 
and moaning. They spoke in such a tone as 
they would have used if they had been watching 
by a sick bed in the mght. 
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Carton stooped to pick up the coat, which lay 
almost entangling his feet. As he did so, a 
small case, in which the Doctor was accustomed 
to carry the list of his day’s duties, fell lightly 
on the floor. Carton took it up, and there was 
a folded paper in it. *f We should look at this?” 
he said. Mr. Lorry nodded his consent. He 
opened it, and exclaimed, * Thank Gop !” 

YAN hatas a? askediMr shor eaperly: 

“A moment! Let me speak of it in its place. 


tea OF TAS OOCL LILES. 





Tirst,’—he put his hand in his coat, and took 
another paper from it,—‘ that is the certificate 
which enables me to pass out of this city. Look 
at it. You see—Svdney Carton, an English- 
Tae 

Mr. Lorry held it open in his hand, gazing in 
his earnest face. 

‘ Keep it for me until to-morrow. I shall see 
him to-morrow, you remember, and I had better 
not take it into the prison,” 
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“HIS HEAD AND HIROAT WERE BARE, AND, AS HE SPOKE WITID A UPLPLESS LOOK STRAVING ALL AROUND, 
HE TOOK WIS COAT OFF, AND LET 1T DROP ON THE FLOOR.” 


“A Whyaote™ 


is it dated? But no matter ; don‘t stay to look ; 
“I don’t know: I prefer not to do so, 


put it up carefully with mine and your own. 
Now, observe! I never doubted, until within 
this hour or two, that he had, or could have, 


: Now, 
take this paper that Doctor Manette has carried 
about him. It is a similar certificate, enabling 


hur and his daughter and her child, at any | sucha paper, It is good until recalled. But it | 
es: You | may be soon recalled, and, I have reason to | | 
see 2” | think, will be.” 
: Ves = . They are notin. danger?” ; 
Perhaps he obtained its ae lis- last. and eDivey sare: in, reat. danger: “Viey ares mit 


utmost precaution against evil, yesterday. When 


tinic, to pass the barrier and the frontier. 
danger of denunciation by Madame Defarge. 














I know it from her own lips. I have over- 
heard words of that woman’s, to-night, which 
have presented their danger t¢ me in strong 
colours. I have lost no time, and, since 
then, I have seen the spy. He confirms 
me. He knows that a wood-sawyer, living by 
the prison wall, is under the control of the De- 
farges, and has been rehearsed by Madame De- 
farge as to his having seen Her”—he never 
mentioned Lucie’s name—“ making signs and 
signals to prisoners. It is easy to foresee that 
the pretence will be the common one, a prison 
plot, and that it will involve her life—and_per- 
haps her child’s—and_ perhaps her father’s—for 
both have been seen with her at that place. 
Don’t look so horrified. You will save them all.” 
“ Heaven grant I may, Carton! But how?” 
“T am going to tell you how. It will depend 
on you, and it could depend on no better man. 
This new denunciation will certainly not take 
place untilafter to-morrow; probably not until two 
or three days afterwards ; more probably a week 
afterwards. You know it is a capital crime to 
mourn for, or sympathise with, a victim of the 
Guillotme. She and her father would unques- 
tionably be guilty of this crime, and this woman 
(the inveteracy of whose pursuit cannot be de- 
scribed) would wait to add that strength to her 
case, and make herself doubly sure. You fol- 
low me?” 
“So attentively, and with so much confidence 
in what you say, that for the moment I lose 
sight,” touching the back of the Doctor’s chair, 
“even of this distress.” 
“You have money, and can buy the means 
of travelling to the sea-coast as quickly as the 
journey can be made. Your preparations have 
been completed for some days, to return to Eng- 
land. Early to-morrow, have your horses ready, 
so that they may be in starting trim at two 
o'clock in the afternoon.” 
“ It shall be done!” 
His manner was so fervent and inspiring, that 
Mr. Lorry caught the flame, and was 1s quick as 
youth. 
“You are a noble heart. Did I say we could 
depend upon no better man? ‘Tell her, to- 
night, what you know of her danger as involving 
her child and her father. Dwell upon that, for 
she would lay her own fair head beside her hus- 
band’s cheerfully.” He faltered for an instant ; 
then went on as before. ‘For the sake of her 
child and her father, press upon her the necessity 
of leaving Paris, with them and you, at that hour. 
Tell her that it was her husband’s last arrange- 
ment.’ Tell her that more depends upon it than 
she dare believe, or hope. You think that her 
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father, even in this sad state, will submit him- 
self to her; do you not?” 

ani suresot it7 

“T thought so. Quietly and steadily, have 
all these arrangements made in the courtyard 
here, even to the taking of your own seat in the 
carriage. The moment I come to you, take me 
in, and dnve away.” 

“T understand that I wait for you under all 
circumstances.” 

“You have my certificate in your hand with 
the rest, you know, and will reserve my place. 
Wait for nothing but to have my place occupied, 
and then for England !” 

‘Why, then,” satd Mr. Lorry, grasping ls 
eager but so firm and steady hand, * it does not 
all depend on one old man, but I shall have a 
young and ardent man at my side.” 

‘“ By the help of Heaven you shall! Promise 
me solemnly, that nothing will influence you to 
alter the course on which we now stand pledged 
to Oncranoer” 

‘“‘ Nothing, Carton.” 

‘Remember these words to-morrow : change 
the course, or delay in it—for any reason—and 
no life can possibly be saved. and many lives 
must inevitably be sacrificed.” 

“7 will remember them. 
part faithfully.” 

«And I hope to do mine. Now, good-bye !” 

Though he said it with a grave smile of 
earnestness, and though he even put the old 
man’s hand to his lips, he did not part from him 
then. He helped him so far to arouse the rock- 
ing figure before the dying embers as to get a 
cloak and hat put upon it, and to tempt it forth 
to find where the bench and work were hidden 
that it still moaningly besought to have. He 
walked on the other side of it, and protected it 
to the courtyard of the house where the afflicted 
heart—so happy in the memorable time when 
he had revealed his own desolate heart to it— 
outwatched the awful might. He entered the 
courtyard, and remained there for a few moments 
alone, looking up at the hight in the window of 
her room. Before he went away, he breathed a 
blessing towards it, and a Farewell. 


Ie hopesto<downy 
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CHAPTER. AO: 
FIFTY-TWO. 


i the black prison of the Conciergerie the 
doomed of the day awaited their fate. They 
were in number as the weeks of the year. Fifty- 
two were to roll that afternoon on the life-tide 
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of the city to the boundless everlasting sea. 
Before ther cells’ 4vere “quit of then. new 
occupants were appointed ; befere their blood 
ran into the blood spilled yesterday, the blood 
that was to mingle with theirs to-morrow was 
already set apart: 

Two score and twelve were told off. From 
the farmer-general of seventy, whose riches could 
not bny his hfe, to the seamstress of twenty, 
whose poverty and obscunty could not save 
her. Physical diseases, engendered in the vices 
and neglects of men, will seize on victims of all 
degrees ; and the frightful moral disorder, born 
of unspeakable suffering, intolerable oppression, 
and heartless indifference, smote equally without 
distinction. 

Charles Darnay, alone in a cell, had sustained 
himself with no flattering delusion since he came 
to it from the Tribunal. In every line of the 
narrative he had ‘heard. he had! tieard ‘his: con- 
demnation. He had fully comprehended that 
no personal influence could possibly save him, 
that he was virtually sentenced by the millions, 
and that units could avail him nothing. 

Nevertheless, 1 was 110t easy, with the Jace of 
his beloved wife fresh before him, to compose 
his mind to what it must bear. His hold on 
life was Sirone.and at avas- very; very hard-to 
loosen : by gradual efforts and degrees unclosed 
a lttlechere, tclenched the “tighter theres and 
when he brought his strength to bear on that 
hand, and it yielded, this was closed again. 
There was a hurry, too, an-all his thoughts, a 
turbulent and heated working of his heart, that 
contended against resignation. If, fora moment, 
he did feel resigned, then his wife and child, 
who had to live after him, seemed to protest and 
to make it a selfish thing, 

jut, all this, was at-first,. Defore long, the 
consideration that there was no disgrace in the 
fate he must mect, and that numbers went the 
same road wrongfully, and trod it firmly, every 
day, sprang up to stimulate him. Next followed 
the thought that much of the future peace of 
mind enjoyable by the dear ones depended on his 
inet forutude. So, by degrees, he calmed into 
the better state, when he could raise his thoughts 
inuch higher, and draw comfort down. 

defore it had set in dark on the night of his 
condemnation, he had travelled thus far on his 
last way. Being allowed to purchase the means 
of writing, and a light, he sat down to write 
until such time as the prison lamps should be 
extinguished, 

Ile wrote a long letter to Lucie. showing her 
that he hal known nothing of her father’s im- 
}Msonnient until he had heard of it from herself, 
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and that he had been as ignorant as she of his 
father’s and uncle’s responsibility for that misery, 
until the paper had been read. He had already 
explained to her that his concealment from her- 
self of the name he had relinquished was the one 
condition—fully intelligible now—that her father 
had attached to their betrothal, and was the one 
promise he had still exacted on the morning of 
thet marnage. He-entreated her, forher father’s 
sake, never to seek to know whether her father 
had become obhvious of the existence of the 
paper, or had had it recalled to him (tor tlie 
moment, or for good) by the story of the ‘Tower, 
on that old Sunday under the dear plane-tree in 
the garden. [f he had preserved any defimite 
remembrance of it, there could be no doubt that 
he had supposed it destroyed with the Bastille, 
when he had found no mention of it among the 
relics of prisoners which the populace had dis- 
covered there, and which had been described to 
all the world. He besought her—though he 
added that he knew it was needless—to con- 
sole her father, by impressing him, through every 
tender means she could think of, with the truth 
that he had done nothing for which he could 
justly reproach himself, but had uniformly for- 
gotten himself for their joint sakes. Next to 
her preservation of his own last grateful love and 
blessing, and her overcoming of her sorrow, to 
devote herself to their dear child, he adjured 
her, as they would meet in Heaven, to comfort 
her father: 

Yo her father himself he wrote in the same 
strain ; but, he told her father that he expressly 
confided his wife and child to his care. And he 
told him this very strongly, with the hope of 
rousing him from any despondency or dangerous 
retrospect towards which he foresaw he might be 
tending. 

To Mr. Lorry he commended them all, and 
explained his worldly affairs. ‘That done, with 
many added sentences of grateful friendship and 
warm attachment, all was done. He never 
thought of Carton. His mind was so full of the 
others, that he never once thought of him. 

He had time to finish these letters before the 
lights were put out. When he lay down on his 
saw bed, he thought he had done with this 
world, 

But, it beckoned him back in his sleep, and 
showed itself in shining forms. Free and happy, 
back in the old house in Soho (though it had 
nothing m it hke the real house), unaccountably 
released and light of heart, he was with Lucie 
agam, and she told him it was all a dream, and 
he had never gone away. A pause of forgetful- 
ess, ancl then: dé had: even: sufiered) ancl! shad 
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come back to her, dead and at peace, and yet 
there was no difference in him. Another pause 
of oblivion, and he awoke in the sombre morn- 
ing, unconscious where he was, or what had 
happened, until it flashed upon his mind, “ This 
is the day of my death !” 

Thus, had he come through the hours, to the 
day when the fifty-two heads were to fall. And 
now, while he was composed, and hoped that 
he could meet the end with quiet heroism, a 
new action began in his waking thoughts, which 
was very difficult to master. 

He had never seen the instrument that was 
to terminate his life. How high it was from the 
ground, how many steps it had, where he would 
be stood, how he would be touched, whether the 
touching hands would be dyed red, which way 
his face would be turned, whether he would be 
the first, or might be the last: these and many 
similar questions, in nowise directed by his will, 
obtruded themselves over and over again, count- 
less tmes. Neither ‘were they connected with 
fear : he was conscious of no fear. Rather, they 
originated in a strange besetting desire to know 
what to do when the time came; a desire gigan- 
tically disproportionate to the few swift moments 
to which it referred ; a wondering that was more 
like the wondering of some other spirit within 
his than his own. 

The hours went on as he walked to and fro, 
and the clocks struck the numbers he would 
never hear again. Nine gone for ever, ten gone 
for ever, eleven gone for ever, twelve coming on 
to pass away. After a hard contest with that 
eccentric action of thought which had last per- 
plexed him, he had got the better of it. He 
walked up and down, softly repeating their names 
to himself. The worst of the strife was over. 
He could walk up and down, free from dis- 
tracting fancies, praying for himself and for 
them. 

Twelve gone for ever. 

ie had been apprised that the final hour was 
Three, and he knew he would be summoned 
some time earlier, inasmuch as the tumbrels 
jolted heavily and slowly through the streets, 
Therefore, he resolved to keep ‘Two before his 
mind as the hour, and so to strengthen himself 
in the interval that he might be able, after that 
time, to strengthen others. ~ 

Walking regularly to and fro with his arms 
folded on his breast, a very different man from 
the prisoner who had walked to and fro at La 
Force, he heard One struck away from him 
without surprise. The hour had measured like 
most other hours. Devoutly thankful to Heaven 


for his recovered selfpossession, he thought, 





‘There is but another now,” and turned to walk 
again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage, outside the 
door. He stopped. 

The key was put in the lock, and turned. 
Before the door was opened, or as it opened, a 
man said in a low voice, in English: “ He has 
never seen) ame-/heres J have kept -outwof his 
way. Go you in alone; I wait near. Lose no 
time !” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and 
there stood before him, face to face, quiet, intent 
upon him, with the light of a smile on his fea- 
tures, and a cautionary finger on his lp, Sydney 
Carton. 

There was something so bright and remark- 
able in his look, that, for the first moment, the 
prisoner misdoubted him to be an apparition of 
his own imagining. But, he spoke, and it was 
his voice; he took the prisoner's hand, and it 
was his real grasp. 

“Of all the people upon earth, you least ex- 
pected to see me ?” he said. 

“T.-could: not. believe: it tobe you. “can 
scarcely believe it now. You are not ”—the 
apprehension carne suddenly into his mind—‘“‘a 
prisoner ?” 

“No. Jamaccidentally possessed of a power 
over one of the keepers here, and in virtue of it 
I stand before you. [I come from her—your 
Wife;dear- Darnay.” 

The prisoner wrung his hand. 

“T bring you a-request from her.” 

“* What is it?” 

‘A most earnest, pressing, and emphatic en- 
treaty, addressed to you in the most pathetic 
tones of the voice so dear to you, that you well 
remember.” 

The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 

“ You have no time to ask me why I bring it, 
or what it means ; I have no time to tell you. 
You must comply with it—take off those boots 
you wear, and draw on these of mine.” 

There was a chair against the wall of the cell, 
behind the prisoner. Carton, pressing forward, 
had already, with the speed of hghtning, got 
him down into it, and stood over him barefoot. 

‘‘Draw on these boots of mine. Put your 
hands to them ; put your will tothem. Quick!” 

“ Carton, there is no escaping from this place ; 
it never can be done. You will only die with 
me. It is madness.” . 

“Tt would be madness if I asked you to 
escape; but do I? When I ask you to pass 
out at that door, tell me it is madness and 
remain here. Change that cravat for this of 
mine, that coat for this of mine. While you do 
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it, let me take this mbbon from your hair, and 
shake out your hair hike this of mine ‘” 

With wonderful quickness, and with a strength, 
both of will and action, that appeared quite 
supernatural, he forced all these changes upon 
him. ‘The prisoner was like a young child in 
his hands. 

“Garton. Dear Carton. This madness. “Ut 
cannot be accomplished, it never can be done, 
it has been attempted, and has always fauled. I 
implore you not to add your death to the bitter- 
Tess, of mine.” 

Den leask von, my dear: Darnay, to: pass: tie 
door? When Task that retise.- Vherevare: pen 
and ink and paper on this table. Is your hand 
steady enough to write 2?” 

“Tews wwheh: yor came in,” 

*Sterleot-acam and write what oshalldie 
tate.” “Olyieks trends quick.” 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, 
Darmay sat down at the table. Carton, with his 
right hand in his breast, stood close beside him. 

“Write-exactly as Dspeak” 

‘Po whom do J] address it ?” 

SV omnOvOne. : (On SEN. Wark Insane 
his breast. 
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se Noe? 

The prisoner looked up at cach question. 
Carton, standing over him with his hand in his 
breast, looked down. 

Tf you remember,” said Carton, dictating. 
*+the words that passed between us long ago, 
you will readily comprehend this when you see 
it. You do remember them, I] know. It 1s not 
in your nature to forget them.’ ” 

He was drawing his hand from his breast ; 
the prisoner chancing to look up in his hurried 
wonder us he wrote, the hand stopped, closing 
upon something. 

‘wave you written foreet, then?” Carton 
asked. 

ei have, Istharaweapion im your ham.” 

io yam not draiced:” 

“What sat m- your hand?” 

“Vou shall know directly. AVrite-ons ‘there 
are but a few words more.” He dictated again. 
“*JT am thankful that the time has come when 1 
can prove them. ‘That I do so is no subject for 
regret or grief” As he said these words with 
his eyes fixed on the writer, his hand slowly and 
softly moved down close to the writer's face. 

The pen dropped from Darnay’s fingers on 
the table. and he looked about hin vacantly. 

“Mhat vapour isthate” he asked, 

CN ASOUT 

“Something that crossed me 2?” 
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‘“T am conscious of nothing; there can be 
nothing here. ‘Take up the pen and_ finish. 
Thingy, horny 

As it his memory were impaired, or his faculties 
disordered, the prisoner made an etfort to rally 
his attention. As he looked at Carton with 
clouded eyes and with an altered manner of 
breathing, Carton—his hand again in his breast 
—looked steadily at him. 

Surya ya 

The prisoner bent over the paper once more. 

«Tf it had been otherwise ’”—Carton’s hand 
was again watchfully and softly stealing down— 
“* T never should have used the longer oppor- 
tunity. If it had been otherwise ’”—the hand 
was at the prisoner’s face—** ] should but have 
had so much the more to answer for. If it had 
been otherwise——’” Carton looked at the 
pen, and saw that it was trailing off into unin- 
telligible signs. 

Carton’s hand moved back to his breast no 
more. The prisoner sprang up, with a re- 
proachful look, but Carton’s hand was close and 
firm at his nostrils, and Carton’s left arm caught 
him reund the waist. For a few seconds he 
faintly struggled with the man who had come to 
lay down his life for him ; but, within a minute 
or so, he was stretched insensible on the ground. 

Quickly, but with hands as true to the purpose 
as his heart was, Carton dressed himself in the 
clothes the prisoner had Jaid aside, combed 
back his hair, and tied it with the ribbon the 
prisoner had worn. ‘Then, he softly called 
““Tinter “there * Come ait” and the spy qte- 
sented himself. 

“You sce?” said Carton, looking up, as he 
kneeled on one knee beside the insensible figure, 
putting the paper in the breast: “is your hazard 
vwery-ereate” 

“Mr. Carton,” the spy answered, with a timid 
snap of his fingers, “my hazard is not ¢he/, in 
the thick of business here, if you are true to the 
whole of your bargain.” 

Don’t fear me. IT will be true to the death.” 

‘Vou must be, Mr. Carton, if the tale of 
fifty-two isto be right. Being made right by 
you in that dress, ] shall have no fear.” 

‘Have no fear! I shall soon be out of the 
way of harming you, and the rest will soon be 
far from here, please God! Now, get assist- 
ance and take me to the coach.” 

“You ?” said the spy nervously. 

“Wim, man, with whom TF have exchanged. 
You go out at the gate by which you brought 
meine? 

Ot coumse.” 

‘““T was weak and faint when you brought me 

















in, and J am fainter now you take me out. The 
parting interview has overpowered me. Such a 
thing has happened here often, and too often. 
Your life is in your own hands. Quick! Call 
assistance !” 

SVou swear ot 0. Juetay mer’ -saicde the 
trembling spy, as he paused for a last moment. 

“Man, man!” returned Carton, stamping his 
foot ; “ have I sworn by no solemn vow already, 
to go through with this, that you waste the 
precious moments now? ‘Take him yourself to 
the courtyard you know of, place him yourself 
in the carriage, show him yourself to Mr. Lorry, 
tell him yourself to give him no restorative but 
air, and to remember my words of last night 
and his promise of last night, and drive away !” 

The spy withdrew, and Carton seated himself 
at the table, resting his forehead on his hands. 
The spy returned immediately, with two men. 

“ How then?” said one of them, contemplat- 
ing the fallen figure. ‘So afflicted to find that 
his friend has drawn a prize in the lottery of 
Sainte Guillotine 2?” 

‘‘A good patriot,” said the other, “could 
hardly have been more afflicted if the Aristocrat 
had drawn a blank.” 

They raised the unconscious figure, placed it 
on a litter they had brought to the door, and 
bent to carry it away. 

“The time is short, Evrémonde,” said the 
spy In a warning voice. 

“T Jmow it well” answered Carton; “Be 
careful of my friend, I entreat you, and leave 
me.” 

“Come, then, my children,” said Barsad. 
“Lift him, and come away!” 

The door closed, and Carton was left alone. 
Straining his powers of listening to the utmost, 
he listened for any sound that might denote 
suspicion or alarm. ‘There was none. Keys 
turned, doors clashed, footsteps passed along 
distant passages: no cry was raised, or hurry 
made, that seemed unusual, Breathing more 
freely in a little while, he sat down at the table, 
and listened again until the clock struck Two. 

Sounds that he was not afraid of, for he 
divined their meaning, then began to be audible. 
Several doors were opened in succession, and 
finally his own. A gaoler, with a list in his 
hand, looked in, merely saying, “ Follow me, 
Evremonde !” and he followed into a large dark 
room ata distance. It was a dark winter day, 
and what with the shadows within, and what 
with the shadows without, he could but dimly 
discern the others who were brought there to 
have their arms bound. Some were standing ; 
some seated. Some were lamenting, and in 
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restless motion; but, these were few. The 
great majority were silent and_ still, looking 
fixedly at the ground. 

As he stood by the wall in a dim corner, 
while some of the fifty-two were brought in after 
him, one man stopped, in passing, to embrace 
him, as having a knowledge of him. — It thrilled 
him with a great dread of discovery: but the 
man went on. <A very few moments after that, 
a young woman, with a slight girlish form, a 
sweet spare face in which there was no vestige 
of colour, and large, widely-opened, patient eyes, 
rose from the seat where he had observed her 
sitting, and came to speak to him. 

“Citizen Evrémonde,” she said, touching him 
with her cold hand, “Iam a poor little seam- 
stress, who was with you in La Vorce.” 

He murmured for answer: “ ‘True. 
what you were accused of ?” 

“Plots. Though the just Heaven knows I 
am innocent of any. Is it likely? Who would 
think of plotting with a poor little weak creature 
like me?” 

The forlorn smile with which she said it, so 
touched him that tears started from his eyes. 

“Tam not afraid to die, Citizen Evrémonde, 
but Ihave done nothing. Iam not unwilling 
to die, if the Republic, which is to do so much 
good to us poor, will profit by my death ; but I 
do not know how that can be, Citizen Evre- 
monde. Such a poor weak little creature!” 

As the last thing on earth that his heart was 
to warm and soften to, it warmed and softened 
to this pitiable girl. 

“J heard you were released, Citizen Evre- 
monde. I hoped it was true.” 

“Tt was. But, I was again taken and con- 
demned.” 

“If I may ride with you, Citizen Evrémonde, 
will you let me hold your hand? I am not 
afraid, but I am little and weak, and it will give 
me more courage.” 

As the patient eyes were lifted to his face, he 
sawa sudden doubt in them, and then astonish- 
ment. He pressed the work-worn, hunger-worn 
young fingers, and touched his lips. 

“Are you dying for him ?” she whispered. 

“ And his wife and child. Hush! Yes.” 

“Oh, you will let me hold your brave hand, 
stranger ?” 

“Hush! 





I forget 


Yes, my poor sister; to the last.” 


The same shadows that are falling on the 
prison are falling, in the same hour of that early 
afternoon, on the Barrier with the crowd about 
it, when a coach going out of Paris drives up to 
be examined. 
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goes here ? Whom have we within ? 


Papers. 
‘The papers are handed out and read. 
* Alexandre Manette. Physician. 

avi isis 

This is he; this helpless, inarticulately mur- 
muring, wandering old man pointed out. 

* Apparenily the Citizen Doctor is not in his 
right mind? ‘The Revolution fever will have 
been too much for him ?” 

Greatly too much for him. 

‘rir slanv sitter witht. ~uere; 
daughter, French, Which is she ?” 

‘This issslié, 

* Apparently it must be. 
Evrenondé 1s ibnoet?” 

Eta: 

“Hah! Evrémonde has an assignation else- 
where. Lucie, her child. English. This 1s 
shee” 

She and no other. 

« Kiss me, child of Evrémonde. Now, thou 
hast kissed a good Republican ; something new 
in thy family ; remember it! Sydney Carton. 
Advocate. -Enelish. .Wii¢hasshe 2” 

He lies here, in this corner of the carriage. 
He, too, 1s pointed out. 

“ Apparently the English advocate is in a 
swoon ?” 

It is hoped he will recover in the fresher air. 
It is represented that he is not in strong health, 
and has separated sadly from a friend who 1s 
under the displeasure of the Republic. 

Clsithat alle” 2t as.notiourcaticdealthatA 
Many are under the displeasure of the Republic, 
and must look out at the little window. Jarvis 
Gory: Banker, lenelish..  Winelyaisshe ?* 

lam he, Necessarily, being the last.” 

It is Jarvis Lorry who has replied to all the 
previous questions. It is Jarvis Lorry who has 
alighted, and stands with his hand on the coach 
door, replying to a group. of officials, They 
leisurely walk round the carriage, and leisurely 
mount the box, to look at what little luggage it 
carries on the roof; the country-people hanging 
about, press nearer to the coach doors, and 
ereedily stare in; a little child, carried by its 
mother, has its short arm held out for it, that it 
may touch the wife of an aristocrat who has 
gone to the Guillotine. 

“Behold your papers, Jarvis Lorry, counter- 
signed,” 

“One can tlepart, citizen” 

“One can depart. Forward, my postillions ! 
Kissed journey |? 

* T salute you, citizens.—And the first danger 
passed !” 


French. 


His 


Lucie, the wife of 
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These are again the words of Jarvis Lorry as 
he clasps his hands, and looks upward. There 
is terror in the carriage, there 1s weeping. there 
is the heavy breathing of the insensible traveller. 

‘Are we not going too slowly? Can they 
not be induced to go faster?” asks Lucie, cling- 
ing to the old man. 

“Teawould seem Tike freht, ay-darling. I 
must not urge them too much ; it would rouse 
suspicion.” 

*J,00k: back, look back, and-see vif wwe “are 
pursued !” 

ove roaueis-eléan my denrest. 
are not pursued.” 

Houses in twos and threes pass by us, solitary 
farms, ruinous buildings, dye-works, tanneries, 
and the like, open country, avenues of leafless 
trees. The hard uneven pavement is under us, 
the soft deep mud is on either side. Sometimes 
we strike into the skirting mud, to avoid the 
stones that clatter us and shake us ; sometimes 
we stick in ruts and sloughs there. The agony 
of our impatience is then so great, that in our 
wild alarm and hurry we are for getting out and 
running—hiding—doing anything but stopping. 

Out of the open country, in again among 
ruinous buildings, solitary farms, dyc-works, 
tanneries, and the like, cottages in twos and 
threes, avenues of leafless trees. Have these 
men deceived us, and taken us back by another 
road? Is not this the same place twice over? 
Thank Heaven, no. A village. Look back, 
look back, and see if we are pursued! Hush! 
the posting-house. 

Leisurcly, our doury horses: are “takeout > 
leisurely, the coach stands in the httle street, 
bereft of horses, and with no likelihcod upon it 
of ever moving again ; leisurely, the new horses 
come into visible existence, one by one; 
leisurely, the new postillions follow, sucking and 
plaiting the lashes of their whips ; leisurely, the 
old postilhons count their money, make wrong 
additions, and arrive at dissatisfied results. All 
the time, our overfraught hearts are beating at a 
rate that would far outstrip the fastest gallop of 
the fastest horses ever foaled. 

At length the new postillions are in_ their 
saddles: ‘and. the oldare left behind. Weare 
through the village, up the hill, and down the 
hill, and on the low watery grounds. Suddenly, 
the postillions exchange speech with animated 
gesticulation, and the horses are pulled up, 
almost on their haunches. Weare pursued! 

“Wo! Within the ‘carriage thete! Speak 
thientg)? 

“What is it?” asks Mr. Lorry, looking out at 
window. 


So far, we 














“ How many did they say ?” 
“Tdo not understand you.’ 
‘At the last post. Jdow many to the 
Guillotine to-day ?” 

Witty avo. 

“IT said so! A brave number! My fellow- 
citizen here would have it forty-two; ten more 
heads are worth having. The Guillotine goes 
handsomely. I love it. Hi forward! Whoop !” 

The night comes on dark. He moves more ; 
he is beginning to revive, and to speak intcl- 
ligibly ; he thinks they are still together; he 
asks him, by his name, what he has in his hand. 
Oh, pity us, kind Heaven, and help us! Look 
out, look out, and see if we are pursued ! 

The wind is rushing after us, and the clouds 
are flying after us, and the moon is_ plunging 
after us, and the whole wild night is in pursuit 
et us; but, so far, we are pursued by nothing 
else, 
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THE KN ETE ING DON Es 


N that same juncture of time when 
rf the Fifty-Iwo. awaited their fate, 
} Madame Defarge held darkly omi- 
nous council with The Vengeance 
and Jacques Three of the Revolu- 
tionary Jury. Not in the wine- 
shop did Madame Defarge confer with 
these ministers, but in the shed of the 
wood-sawyer, erst a mender of roads. The 
sawyer himself did not participate in the con- 
ference, but abided at a little distance, like an 
outer satellite who was not to speak until 
required, or to offer an opinion until invited. 

“But or DWelarge, sail, Jacques Tiree. is 
undoubtedly a good Republican? Eh?” 

‘*'There is no better,” the voluble Vengeance 
protested in her shrill notes, “in France.” 

‘‘ Peace, little Vengeance,” said Madame 
Defarge, laying her hand with a slight frown on 
her lieutenant’s lips; “hear me speak. My 
husband, fellow-citizen, is a good Republican 
anda bold man; he has deserved well of the 
Republic, and possesses its confidence. But 
my husband has his weaknesses, and he is so 
weak as to relent towards this Doctor.” 

“Tt is a Great pity,” croaked Jacques Three, 
dubiously shaking his head, with his cruel fingers 
at. his hungry mouths “ait 1s-aiot quite: hkeon 
cood citizen ; it is a thing to regret.” 

‘¢ See you,” said madame, “I care nothing for 
this Doctor, I. He may wear his head or lose 
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it. for Anveapterest bhaves ini him; at 1s-all enc 
tome, But,the Evrémonde people are to be 
exterminated, and the wife and child must follow 
the husband and father.” 

‘ohe has ache ead forat, croaked Jacques 
Three: “CT havescen bluescyes and golden: hair 
there, and they looked charming when Sanson 
held them up.” Ogre that he was, he spoke hke 
dn cepicure, 

Madame Defarge cast down her eyes, and re- 
flected a little. 

Vhe-chiltbalse,” observed: Jacques: Three; 
with a meditative enjoyment of his words, “ has 
golden hair and blue eyes. And we seldom 
havea chikisthere, dots -a:pretty sight!” 

“In a-word,” said Madame Defarge, coning 
out of her short abstraction, “ I cannot trust my 
husband in this matter. Not only do I feel, 
since last night, that I dare not confide to him 
the details of my projects; but also I feel that, 
if I delay, there is danger of his giving warning, 
and then they might escape.” 

“That must never be,’ croaked Jacques 
Three ; “no one must escape. We have not 
half enough as it is. We ought to have six 
score a day.” 

“In a word,” Madame Defarge went on, ‘ my 
husband has not my reason for pursuing this 
family to annihilation, and I have not his reason 
for regarding this Doctor with any sensibility. I 
must act for myself, therefore. Come _ hither, 
little ciuzen.” 

The wood-sawyer, who held her in the respect, 
and himself in the submission, of mortal fear, 
advanced with his hand to his red cap. 

“ Touching those signals, little citizen,” said 
Madame Deiarge sternly, “ that she made to the 
prisoners ; you are ready to bear witness to them 
this very day ?” 

As ayy why not?” “ened. the> sawyer 
“ Every day, in all weathers, from two to four, 
always signalling, sometimes with the httle one, 
sometimes without. I know what I know. 1 
have seen with my eyes.” 

He made all manner of gestures while he 
spoke, as if in incidental imitation of some few 
of the great diversity of signals that he had 
never seen. 

** Clearly plots,” said Jacques Three. ‘ Trans- 
parently !” 

“There is no doubt of the jury?” inquired 
Madame Defarge, letting her eyes turn to him 
with a gloomy smile. 

“‘ Rely upon the patriotic jury, dear citizeness. 
I answer for my fellow-jurymen.” 

‘‘ Now, let me see,” said Madame Defarge, 
pondering again. “Yet once more! Can I! 
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have no 
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us Dector to my te and? IT 

Can I spare him ? 
one head.” observed 
voree,. <. Woee really 
itavould: be aptly, 


spare 
a either way, 

‘TIe would count as 
facques Three in a low 
have not heads enough ; 
think.” 

* He was signalling with her when I saw her,’ 
irzued Madame Defarge : "cannot speak of one 
without the other; and I must not be silent, and 
trust the case wholly to him, this little citizen 
here. For, Lam not a bad witness.” 

The Vengeanee and Jacques Three vied with 
each other in their fervent protestations that she 
was the most admirable and marvellous of wit- 
nesses. The little citizen, not to be outdone. 
declared her to be a celestial witness. 

‘Tle must take his chance,” said Madame 
Defarce. “Nog cannot spare limi) ~ Vou-are 
engaged at three o'clock ; you are going to sec 
the bateh of to-day executed.—Yon ?” 

The question was addressed to the wood- 
sawyer, who hurriedly replied in the affirmative : 
seizing the oceasion to add that he was the most 
ardent of Republicans, and that he would be in 
effect the most desolate of Republicans, if any- 
thing prevented him from enjoying the pleasure 
of smoking his afternoon pipe in the contem- 
plation of the droll national barber. He was so 
very demonstrative herein, that he might have 
been suspected (perhaps was by the dark eyes 
that looked contemptuously at him out of 
Madame Defarge’s head) of having his small 
individual fears for his own personal safety, 
every hour in the day. 

"1" said madame; “am equally engaged: at 
the-same place, “After itn say at eight 
to-night—come you to me in Saint Antoine, and 
we will give information against these people at 
my Section.” 

The wood-sawyer said he would be proud and 
flattered to attend the citizeness. The citizeness 
looking at him, he became embarrassed, evaded 
her glance as a small dog would have done, 
retreated among his wood, and hid his confusion 
ever the handle of his saw. 

Madame Defarge beckoned the juryman and 
The Vengeance a little nearer to the door, and 





there expounded her further views to them 
thus : 
“ole: Will sow eat dronie, awaiting the 


moment of his death. She will be mourning 
and grieving. She will be in a state of mind to 
impeach the justice of the Republic. She will 
be full of sympathy with its enemies. I will go 
to her. 

“What an admirable woman ; what an ador- 
able woman!” exclaimed Jaeq ues ‘Three rap- 
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turously. * Ah,my cherished!” cried The Venge- 
ance ; and embraced her. 

‘Take you my knitting,” said Madame De- 
farse, placing it ia her heutenant’s handsy ‘and 
Hamat aeady {or ime ain ay isual seats veep 
me my usnal chair. Go you there straight, for 
there will probably be a greater concourse than 
usual to-day.” 

“To willingly obey the orders of my Chief,” 
sor vd he Vengeance with algerity. and kissing 
her cheek. ** You will not be late ?” 

“T shall be there before the commence- 
ents 5 

-And before the tumbrels arrive. Be sure 
you are there, my soml,” saul The Vengeance, 

calling after her, for she had already turned into 
the street. ** before the tumbrels arrive !” 

Madame Defarge slightly waved her hand, to 
imply that she heard, and might be relied upon 
to arrive in good time, and so went through the 
mud, and round the corner of the prison wall. 
‘The Vengeance and the juryman, looking after 
her as she walked away, were highly appreciative 
of her fine figure, and her superb moral endow- 
ments, 

There were many women, at that time, upon 
whom the time laid a dreadfully disfiguring 
hand ; but, there was not one among them more 
to be dreaded than this ruthless woman, now 
taking her way along the streets. Of a strong 
and fearless character, of shrewd sense and 
readiness, of great determination, of that kind 
of beauty which not only seems to impart to its 
possessor firmness and animosity, but to strike 
into others an instinctive recogmition of those 
qualities ; the troubled time would have heaved 
her up, under any cireumstances. But, imbued 
from her childhood with a brooding sense of 
wrong, and an inveterate hatred of a class, 
opportunity had developed her into a tigress. 
She was absolutely without pity. If she had 
ever had the virtue in her, it had quite gone out 
of her. 

It was nothing to her that an innocent man 
was to die for the sins of his forefathers ; she 
saw, not him, but them. It was nothing to her 
that his wife was to be made a widow, and his 
daughter an orphan ; that was insufficient punish- 
ment, beeause they were her natural enemies 
and her prey, and as such had no right to live. 
‘Yo appeal to her was made hopeless by her 
having no sense of pity, even for herself. If she 
had been Jaid low in the streets, in any of the 
many encounters in which she had been en- 
gaged, she would not have pitied herself; nor, 


if she had been ordered to the axe to-morrow, 
would she have gone to it with any softer feel- 
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ing than a fierce desire to change places with 
the man who sent her there. 

Such a heart Madame Defarge carried under 
her rough robe. Carelessly worn, it was a be- 
coming robe enough, in a certain weird way, 
and her dark hair looked rich under her coarse 
red cap. Lying hidden in her bosom was a 
loaded pistol. Lying hidden at her waist was a 
sharpened dagger. Thus accoutred, and walk- 
ing with the confident tread of such a character, 
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and with the supple freedom of a woman 
who had habitually walked, in her girlhood, 
barefoot and barelegged on the brown sea- 
sand, Madame Defarge took her way along the 
streets. 

Now, when the journey of the travelling 
coach, at that very moment waiting for the com- 
pletion of its load, had been planned out last 
night, the difficulty of taking Miss Pross in it 


' had much engaged Mr. Lorry’s attention. It 
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“YOU MIGHT, FROM YOUR APPEARANCE, BE THE WIFE OF LUCIFER,’’ SAID MISS PROSS IN HER BREATHING. 


‘¢ NEVERTHELESS, YOU SHALL NOT GET THE BETTER OF ME. 


was not merely desirable to avoid overloading 
the coach, but it was of the highest importance 
that the time occupied in examining it and its 
passengers should be reduced to the utmost ; 
since their escape might depend on the saving 
of only a few seconds here and there. Finally, 
he had proposed, after anxious consideration, 
that Miss Pross and Jerry, who were at liberty 
to leave the city, should leave it at three o'clock 


in the lightest-wheeled conveyance known to 
A TALE or Two CITIES, 12. 





1 AM AN ENGLISHWOMAN.” 


that period. Unencumbered with luggage, they 
would soon overtake the coach, and, passing it 
and preceding it on the road, would order its 
horses in advance, and greatly facilitate its pro- 
gress during the precious hours of the night, 
when delay was the most to be dreaded. 

Seeing in this arrangement the hope of ren- 
dering real service in that pressing emergency, 
Miss Pross hailed it with joy. She and Jerry 
had beheld the coach start, had known who it 
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was that Solomon brought. had passed some ten 
minutes i tortures of suspense, and were now 
concluding their arrangements to follow the 
coach, even as Madame Defarge, taking her way 
through the streets, now drew nearer and nearer 
to the else-deserted lodging in which they held 
their consultation. 

‘ONO hat. do: you. thinks Alr. “Criieher” 
said Miss Pross, whose agitation was so great 
that she could hardly speak, or stand, or move, 
or live: “what do you think of our not starting 
from this courtyard? Another carriage having 
already gone from here to-day, 1 might awaken 
suspicion.” 

“Ny opinion, miss,” returned Mr. Crunchier, 
“as as you're night. Likewise wot I'N stand by 
you, night or wrong.” 

“Tay. so <distvacted with tcar-and. hope for 
our precious creatures.” said Miss Pross, wildly 
erying, ‘that I am incapable of forming any 
plan. Are yew capable of forming any plan, my 
dear good Mr, Cruncher 2?” 

*“Respeetin’ a. future spear 0° Jife; amiss,” te 
turned Mr. Cruncher, “I hope so. Respectin’ 
any present use 0’ this here blessed old head 0’ 
mine, I think not. Would you do me the 
favour, miss, to take notice o’ two promises and 
wows wot it is my wishes fur to record in this 
here crisis 2?” 

Ohh, fF gracious sake !” cried Miss Pross, 
still wildly crying. Svecord: thenmat once, anil 
wet them out of the w ay, like an excellent man.’ 

bist. Sadan ir: Cruncher, who was all ina 
tremble, and) who: spoke avith. “an ashy -aiid 
solemn visage, them poor things well out o’ 
this, aever io anere will, 1 odo: at, cnever “no 
more !” 

“Tam quite sure, Mr. Cruncher,” returned 
Miss Pross, “that you never will do it again, 
whatever it isyand-L bee you not to think at 
necessary to mention mere particularly what. it 
is.” 





‘NO, miss, returned. Jerty,-“ it shall’ not be 
named to you. Second: them poor things well 
out o’ this, and never no more will I interfere 
with Mrs. Cruncher’s flopping, never no more !” 

“Whatever housekeeping arrangement that 
may be,” said Miss Pross, striving to dry her 
eyes and compose herself, “ [have no doubt it 
is best that Mrs. Cruncher should have it en- 
tircly under her own supcrintendence.—Oh, my 
poor darlings !” 

* 1 go so far as to say, miss, morehover,” pro- 
eceded Mir: Crancher, with a most alarming tend- 
ency to hold forth as froma pulpit—“and let my 
words be took down, and took to Mrs. Cruncher 
through yourself—that wot my opinions. re- 
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spectin’ flopping has nndergone a change, and 
that wot I only hope with all my heart as Mrs. 
Cruncher may be a flopping at the present 
fies” 

There, Vere. theres» 1) hopeshes is, ny 
dear man.” cried the distracted Miss Pross, 
‘and [ hope she finds it answering her expecta- 
ons, 

* Forbid it,’ proceeded Mr. Cruncher, with 
additional solemnity, additional slowness, and 
additional tendency to hold forth and hold ont, 
“as anvthing wot TL have: ever said or done 
should be wisited on my earnest wishes for them 
poor crecturs now! Forbid it as we shouldn't 
all ilop Cf it was anyways conwenient) to get 
‘em out o’ this here dismal risk! Forbid it, 
miss! Wot I say, for—nip it!” ‘This was Mr. 
Cruncher’s conclusion, after a protracted but 
vain endeavour to find a better one. 

And still Madame Defarge, pursuing her way 
along the strects, came nearer and nearer. 

“If we ever get back to our native land,” said 
Miss Pross, ‘you may rely upon my telling 
Mrs. Cruncher as much as I may be able to 
remember and understand of what vou have so 
unpressively said; and, at all events, you may 
be sure that I shall bear witness to your being 
thoroughly in earnest at this dreadful time. 


Now, pray Iet us think! My esteemed Mr. 
Crimceheér, lets think!” 
Still, Madame Defaree; pursue her-svay 


alol¢-the streets, came: nearer and nearer. 

‘If you were to go before,” said Miss Pross, 
“and stop the vehicle and horses from coming 
here, and were to wait somewhere for mé; 
wouldn’t that be best?” 

Mr. Cruncher thought it might be best. 

“ Where could you wait for me?” asked Miss 
rca? 

i: Camehenn was so bewildered that he could 
think of no locality but Temple Bar. Alas! 
Temple Bar was hundreds of miles away, and 
Madame Defarge was drawing very near indeed. 

Mey the -cathedral-door,” sak Aliss’ Pross. 
“Wonld it be mnch out of the way to take me 
m near the great cathedral door between the 
two towers 2?” 

“No, miss,” answered Mr. Cruncher. 

Sie ix like the best of men,” said Miss Pross, 
“eg to the posting-house straight, and make 
thiatechance. © 

“JT am doubtful,” said Mr. Cruncher, hesi- 
tating and shaking his head, “about leaving of 
you, you sec. We don’t know what may hap- 
pen.’ 

“ Tleaven knows we 
Pross, “ but have no fear for me. 


don’t,” returned Miss 
? ° 
Take me in 
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at the cathedral, at Three o’clock, or as near it 
as you can, and I am sure it will be better than 
our going from here. I feel certain of it. There! 
Bless you, Mr. Cruncher! Think—not of me, 
but of the lives that may depend on both of 
us!” 

This exordium, and Miss Pross’s two hands 
in quite agonised entreaty clasping his, decided 
Mr. Cruncher. With an encouraging nod or 
two, he immediately went out to alter the ar- 
rangements, and left her by herself to follow as 
she had proposed. 

The having originated a precaution which was 
already in course of execution was a great relief 
to Miss Pross. ‘The necessity of composing her 
appearance, so that it should attract no special 
notice in the streets, was another relief. She 
looked at her watch, and it was twenty minutes 
past two. She had no time to lose, but must 
get ready at once. 

Afraid, in her extreme perturbation, of the 
loneliness of the deserted rooms, and of half 
imagined faces peeping from behind every open 
door in them, Miss Pross got a basin of cold 
water, and began laving her eyes, which were 
swollen and red. Haunted by her feverish 
apprehensions, she could not bear to have her 
sight obscured for a minute at a time by the 
dripping water, but constantly paused and looked 
round to see that there was no one watching her. 
In one of those pauses she recoiled and cried 
out, for she saw a figure standing in the room. 

The basin fell to the ground broken, and the 
water flowed to the feet of Madame Defarge. 
By strange stern ways, and through much stain- 
ing blood, those feet had come to meet that 
water. 

Madame Defarge looked coldly at her, and 
said, “The wife of Evrémonde ; where is she ?” 

It flashed upon Miss Pross’s mind that the 
doors were all standing open, and would suggest 
the flight. Her first act was to shut them. 
‘There were four in the room, and she shut them 
all. She then placed herself before the door of 
the chamber which Lucie had occupied. 

Madame Defarge’s dark eyes followed her 
through this rapid movement, and rested on her 
when it was finished. Miss Pross had nothing 
beautiful about her; years had not tamed the 
wildness, or softened "the grimness, of her ap- 
pearance ; but she, too, was a determined 
woman in her different way, and she measured 
Madame Defarge with her eyes, every ineh. 

“You might, from your appearance, be the 
wife of Lucifer,” said Miss Pross in her breath- 
ing. ‘Nevertheless, you shall not get the 
better of me. J am an Englishwoman.” 
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Madame Defarge looked at her scornfully, but 
still with something of Miss Pross’s own per- 
ception that they two were at bay. She saw a 
tight, hard, wiry woman before her, as Mr. Lorry 
had seen, in the same figure, a woman with a 
strong hand, in the years gone by. She knew 
full well that Miss Pross was the family’s devoted 
friend ; Miss Pross knew full well that Madame 
Defarge was the family’s malevolent enemy. 

“On my way yonder,” said Madame Defarge, 
with a slight movement of her hand towards the 
fatal spot, “where they reserve my chair and my 
knitting for me, I am come to make my com- 
pliments to her in passing. I wish to see 
ler? 

“1 know that your intentions are evil,” said 
Miss Pross, ‘‘ and, you may depend upon it, Pl 
hold my own against them.” 

Each spoke in her own language; neither 
understood the other’s words; both were very 


watchful, and intent to deduce, from look 
and manner, what the unintelligible words 
meant. 


“Jt will do her no good to keep herself con- 
cealed from me at this moment,” said Madame 
Defarge. “ Good patriots will know what that 
means. Let me see her. Go tell her that i 
wish to see her. Do you hear?” 

“If those eyes of yours were bed-winches,” 
returned Miss Pross, “and I was an English 
four-poster, they shouldn’t loose a splinter of 
me. No, you wicked foreign woman ; Iam your 
match.” 

Madame Defarge was not likely to follow 
these idiomatic remarks in detail; but she so far 
understood them as to perceive that she was set 
at nought. 

“Woman imbecile and pig-like!” said Madame 
Defarge, frowning. “I take no answer from 
you. I demand to seeher. Either tell her that 
I demand to see her, or stand out of the way of 
the door, and let me go to her!” This with an 
angry explanatory wave of her right arm. 

“IT little thought,” said Miss Pross, “that 1 
should ever want to understand your nonsensical 
language ; but I would give all I have, except 
the clothes I wear, to know whether you suspect 
the truth, or any part of it.” 

Neither of them for a single moment released 
the other's eyes. Madame Defarge had not 
moved from the spot where she stood when Miss 
Pross first became aware of her; but, she now 
advanced one step. 

"Jam. a. Briton, Said: (Miss Pross; ** 1am 
desperate. I don’t care an English Twopence 
for myself. I know that the longer I keep you 
here, the greater hope there is for my Ladybird. 








I'l not leave a handful of that dark hair upon | lifted her from the floor in the struggle that they 
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your head, if vou lay a finger on me! 

Thus Miss Pross, with a shake of her head 
atid « flash of her eyes betwee. every rapid 
sentence, and -every rapid sentence a; avitole 
breath. Thus Miss Pross, who had never struck 
a blow in her life. 

But, her courage was of that emotional nature 
that it brought the irrepressible tears into her 
Gyes... “Tis Wasi -comager that ladaineDe- 
farge so ttle comprehended as to mistake for 
weakness. “Ha, hal she laushed,““ yor poor 
wretch ! What are you worth ? I address my- 
self tonthat Doctor,’ “Then she raised her voice 
and: :called: sout, “Gitigem. Doctor’ Wite<oL 
Evrémonde! Child of Evrémonde! Any per- 
son but this miserable fool, answer the Citizeness 
Defarge !” 

Perhaps the following silence, perhaps some 
latent disclosure in the expression of Miss Pross’s 
face. perhaps a sudden misgiving apart from 
elther suggestion, whispered to Madame Defarge 
that they sverc:<@one, “Tiree of “the ceors she 
opened swiftly, and looked in. 

“Those rooms are all in disorder, there has 
heen hurried packing, there are odds and ends 
upon the ground. ‘There is no one in that room 
behind you! Let me look.” 

Never!” said Miss Pross, who understood 
the request as perfectly as Madame Defarge un- 
derstood the answer. 

‘liithey are notan-thatradm, thes are-cone; 
aid can be pursued and brought back.” said 
Madame Defarge to herselt. 

‘As long as you don’t know whether they are 
in that room or not, you are uncertain what to 
do,” said Miss Pross to Aerself; “and you shall 
not know that,if ] can prev ent your knowing it ; 
and know that, or not know that, you shall not 
lerve heresy hile I can hold you.” 

‘J have been in the streets from the first, 
nothing has stopped me, I will tear you to pieces 
but I will have you from that door,” said Madame 
Defarge. 

We are alone at the top of a high house in 
a solitary courtyard, we are not likely to be 
heard, and I pray for bodily strength to keep 
you here, while every minute you are here is 
worth a hundred thousand guineas to my dar- 
ling,” said Miss Pross. 

Madame Defarge made at the door. Miss 
Pross, on the instinct of the moment, seized her 
round the waist in both her arms, and held her 
tight. It was in vain for Madame Defarge to 
struggle and to strike; Miss Pross, with the 
vigorous tenacity of love, always so much 


stronger than hate, clasped her tight, and even 


! 
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had, “dhe: ctwo> hhancds> Jof Madame Defarge 
buffeted and tore her face ; but, Miss Pross, with 
her head down, held her round the waist, and 
clung to her with more than the hold of a drown- 
Ing woman, 

Soon Madame Defarge’s hands ceased to 
strike, and felt at her encircled waist. “It is 
under my arm,” said Miss Pross in smothered 
tones; “‘you shall not draw it. I am stronger 
than you, I bless Heaven for it. Vl hold you 
till one or other of us faints or dies !” 

Madame Defarge’s hands were at her bosom. 
Miss Pross looked up, saw what it was, struck 
at it, struck out a flash and a crash, and stood 
alone—blinded with smoke. 

All this was mm a second. As the smoke 
cleared, leaving an awful stillness, it passed out 
on the air, hike the soul of the furious woman 
whose body lay lifeless on the ground. 

In the first fright and horror of her situation, 
Miss Pross passed the body as far from it as she 
could, and ran down the stairs to call for fruit- 
less help. Happily, she bethought herself of the 
consequences of what she did in time to check 
herself and go back. It was dreadful to go in 
at the door again ; but, she did go in, and even 
went near it, to get the bonnet and other things 
that she must wear. These she put on, out on 
the staircase, first shutting and locking the 
door, ail taking away the key. She then sat 
down on the stairs a few moments, to breathe 
and: tour, and ‘then cot ip and. hurried 
away, 

By good fortune she had a veil on her bonnet, 
or she could hardly have gone along the streets 
without being stopped. By good fortune, too, 
she was naturally so peculiar in appearance as 
not to show disfigurement like any other woman. 
She needed both advantages, for the marks of 
griping fingers were deep in her face, and her 
hair was torn, and her dress (hastily composed 
with unsteady hands) was clutched and dragged 
a hundred ways. 

In crossing the bridge, she dropped the door- 
key in the river. Arriving at the cathedral some 
few minutes before her escort, and waiting there, 
she thought, what if the key were already taken 
in a net, what if it were identified, what if the 
door were opened and the remains discovered, 
what if she were stopped at the gate, sent to 
prison, and charged with murder? In the midst 
of these fluttering thoughts, the escort appeared, 
took her in, and took her away. 

“Ts there any noise in the streets ?” she asked 
him. 

“The usual noises,” Mr. Cruncher replied ; 
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MISS PROSS IN A QUEER CONDITION. 
yee ee ee ee eg eS ie 
and looked surprised by the question and by her | “So V’ll nod my head,” thought Mr. Cruncher, 
aspect. | amazed; ‘at all events she'll see that,” « And 


‘T don't hear you,” said Miss Pross. ‘AVhat’ | shedid, 


| do you say?” ‘Ts there any noise in the streets now ?” 


It was in vain for Mr. Cruncher to repeat asked Miss Pross again presently. 
what he said; Miss Pross could not hear him. Again Mr. Cruncher nodded his head. 
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THE THIRD TUMBREL. 


“J don’t hear it.” “Blest if she ain’t in a queer condition!” 
“Gone deaf in a hour 2” said Mr. Cruncher, | said Mr. Cruncher, more and more disturbed. 
ruminating, with his mind much disturbed; | “‘ Wot can she have been a takin’ to keep her 


‘‘wot's come to her?” courage up? Hark! There's the roll of them 
“T feel,” said Miss Pross, “as if there had | dreadful carts! You can hear that, miss ?” 
been a flash and a crash, and that crash was the “T can hear,” said Miss Pross, seeing that he 


last thing I should ever hear in this life.” spoke to her, “nothing. Oh, my good man, 
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there was first a great crash, and then a great 
stillness, and that stillness seems to be fixed 
and unchangeable, never to be broken any 
more as long as my lite lasts.” 

=f she don't hear the roll of, those dreadful 
carts, now very migh their journey’s end,” said 
Mr. Cruncher, glancing over his shoulder, 05 
my opinion that indeed she never will hear any- 
thing else in this world.” 

And indeed she never did. 
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THE FOOTSTEPS DIE OUT FOR EVER. 
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“LONG the Paris streets the death- 
carts rumble, hollow and harsh. Six 
tumbrels carry the day’s wine to La 
Guillotine. All the devouring and 
imsatiate Monsters imagined since 
imagination could record itself are 
fused in the one realisation, Guillo- 
tine. And yet there is not in France, 
with its rich variety of soil and climate, a blade, 
a leaf, a root, a sprig, a peppercorn, which will 
grow to maturity under conditions more certain 
than those that have produced this horror. 
Crush humanity out of shape once more, under 
similar hammers, and it will twist itself into the 
same tortured forms. Sow the same seed of 
rapacious licence and oppression over again, 
and it will surely yield the same fruit according 
to its kind. 

Six tumbrels roll along the streets. Change 
these back again to what they were, thou power- 
ful enchanter, ‘Time, and they shall be seen 
to be the carriages of absolute monarchs, the 

equipages of feudal nobles, the toilets of flaring 
Jezebels, the churches that are not my Father's 
house, but dens of thieves, the huts of millions 
of starving peasants! No; the great magician 
who majestically works out the appointed order 
of the Creator never reverses his transforma- 
tions. “If thou be changed into this shape by 
the will of God,” say the seers to the enchanted, 
in the wise Arabian stories, “then remain so! 

But, if thou wear this form through mere passing 
conjuration, then resume thy former aspect !” 
Changeless and hopeless, the tumbrels roll along. 
As” the sombre whecls of the six carts ¢o 
round, they seem to plough up a long crooked 
furrow among the populace in the streets. Ridges 
of faces are thrown to this side and Locthaty and 
the ploughs go steadily onward. So used are 
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the regular inhabitants of the Nace to the 
spectacle, that in many windows there are no 
people, and in some the oecupation of the 
hands is not so much as suspended, while the 
eyes survey the faces in the tumbrels. Here 
and there, the inmate has visitors to see the 
sight; then he points his finger, with something 
of the complacency of a curator or authorised 
exponent, to this cart and to this, and seems to 
tell who sat here yesterday, and who there the 
day before. 

Of the riders in the tumbrels, some observe 
these things, and all things on their last road- 
side, with an impassive stare; others, with a 
lingering interest in the ways of life and men. 
Some, seated with drooping heads, are sunk in 
silent despair ; again, there are some so heedful 
of their looks that they cast upon the multitude 
such glances as they have seen in theatres, and 
in pictures. Several close their eyes, and think, 
or try to get their straying thoughts together. 
Only one, and hea, muisefable ‘creature’ of a 
crazed aspect, is so shattered and made drunk 
by horror that he sings, and tnes to dance. - 
Not one of the whole number appeals, by look 
or gesture, to the pity of the people. 

‘There is a guard of sundry horsemen riding 
abreast of the tumbrels, and faces are often 
turned up to some of them, and they are asked 
some question. [t would seem to be always 
the same question, for, it is always followed by 
a press of people towards the third cart. The 
horsemen abreast of that cart frequently point 
out one man in it with their swords. The lead- 
ing curiosity is, to know which is he; he stands 
at the back of the tumbrel, with his head bent 
down, to converse with a mere girl who sits on 
the side of the cart, and holds his hand. He 
has no curiosity or care for the scene about him, 
and always speaks to the girl, Here and there, 
in a long street of St. Honoré, cries are raised 
against him. If they move him at all, it is only 
to a quiet smile, as he shakes his hair a little: 
more loosely about his face. He cannot easily 
touch his face, his arms being bound. 

On the steps of a church, awaiting the coming 
up of the tumbrels, stands the spy and prison- 


sheep. He looks into the first of them: not 
there. Ile looks into the second: not there. 
Ife already asks himself, © Has he sacrificed 


me?” when his face clsats, as he looks into the 
third. 
“ Which 1s Evrémonde ?” 
him. 
“Chat... Ateinesback- there.” 
‘With his hand inthe: girls?” 
“i Wess 


said a man behind 
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To 
Evreé- 


“Down, Evremonde! 
aristocrats! Down, 


‘The man cries, 
the Guillotine all 
monde !” 

“ Wush, hush!” the spy entreats him timidly. 

“ And why not, citizen ?” 

“He is going to pay the forfeit; it will be 
paid in five mimutes more. Let him be at 
peace.” 

But, the man continuing to exclaim, “ Down, 
Evrémonde!” the face of Evrémonde is for a 
moment turned towards him. Evrémonde then 
sees the spy. and looks attentively at him, and 
goes his way. 

The clocks are on the stroke of three, and the 
furrow ploughed among the populace is turning 
round, to come on into the place of execution, 
and end. The ridges thrown to this side and 
to that, now crumble in and close behind the 
last plough as It passes on, for all are following 
to the Guillotine. In front of it. seated in chairs 
as in a garden of public diversion, are a number 
of women, busily knitting. On one of the fore- 
most chairs stands ‘The Vengeance, looking 
about for her friend. 

“Therese 1 -shescriess uy Ther shnll’ tones: 
“Whio-has seen her? “Thertse Detaree |~ 

“She never missed before,” says a knitting- 
woman of the sisterhood, 

“No; nor will she miss now,” 
Vengeance petulantly.. “fherese!” 

“ Louder,” the woman recommends. 

Ay! Louder, Vengeance, much louder, and 
still she will scarcely hear thee. Louder yet, 
Vengeance, with a little oath or so added, and 
yet it will hardly bring her. Send other women 
up and down to seek her, lingering somewhere ; 
and yet, although the messengers have done 
dread deeds, it is questionable whether of their 
own wills they will go far enough to find her ! 

© Bad Fortune cries The Vengeance, stamp- 
ive her aodt am the clair“ and: dere are: dic 
tumbrels! And Evrémonde will be dispatched 
in a wink, and she not here! See her knitting 
in my hand, and her empty chair ready for her. 
I cry with vexation and disappointment !” 

As The Vengeance descends from her eleva- 
tion to do it, the tumbrels begin to discharge 
their loads. ‘The ministers of Sainte Guillotine 
are robed and ready. Crash !—A head is held 
up, and the knitting-women, who scarcely hited 
their eyes to look at it a moment ago when it 
could think and speak, count One. 

The second tumbrel empties and moves on ; 
the third comes up. Crash !—And the knitting- 
women, never faltering or pausing in their work. 
count Two. ! 

The supposed Evrémonde descends, and the 


The 


cries 


seamstress is lifted out next after him. He has 
not relinquished her patient hand in getting out, 
but still holds it as he promised. He gently 
places her with her back to the crashing engine 
that constantly whirrs up and _ falls, and she 
looks into his face and thanks him. 

* But for you, dear stranger, T should not be 
so composed, for I am naturally a poor little 
thing, faint of heart; nor should I have been 
able to raise my thoughts to Him who was put 
to death, that we might have hope and comfort 
here to-day. I think you were sent to me by 
Pieaven” 

‘Or you to me,” says Sydney Carton. “ Keep 
your eyes upon me, dear child, and mind no 
omer object.” 

“Tmind nothing while I hold your hand. 1 
shall mind nothing when I let it go, if they are 
rape.” 

They will be rapid. Fear not !” 

The two stand in the fast-thinning throng of 
victims, but they speak as if they were alone. 
lye to-eye, voice to. voice, hand to hand, heart 
to heart, these two children of the Universal 
Mother, else so wide apart and differing, have 
come together on the dark highway, to repair 
home together, and to rest in her bosom. 

“ Brave and generous friend, will you let me 
ask you one last question? Iam very ignorant. 
aud it troubles me—just a little.” 

*Velkme- what itis.’ 

“I have’ a. cousin; an only relative and! an 
orphan, like myself, whom I love very dearly. 
she is five years younger than [, and she lives 
in a ftarmer’s house in the south country. 
Poverty parted us, and she knows nothing of my 
fate—for I cannot write—and WF I could, how 
should. tellher? It is bettéer.as itis.” 

“Ves ves: -better asitas:’ 

“What I have been thinking as we came 
along, and what I am still thinking now, as I 
look into your kind strong face, which gives me 
so much support, 1s this :—If the Republic really 
does good to the poor, and they come to be 
less hungry, and in all ways to suffer less, she 
nay dive-along, times she-may even live: tobe 
old.” 

“What then, my gentle sister?” 

“ Do you think ’"—the uncomplaining eyes, In 
which there is so much endurance, fill with 
tears, and the lips part a hittle more and tremble 
—‘‘that it will seem long to me, while I wait 
for her in the better land, where I trust both 
you and I will be mercifully sheltered ?” 

“Tt cannot be, my child; there is no Time 
there, and no trouble there.” 

“"Y Git comfort ine: so-miuch, 
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fant) .\imelto-kiss' you now? Is-thearemecnt 
come?” 

Cry 

She kisses his lips; he kisses 
solemnly bless each other. 


hers: “they 
‘Lhe ‘spare: hand 


does not tremble as he releases it; nothing 
worse than a sweet, bright constancy is in 


the patient face. “she -coes. next before: him 
—is gone; the knitting-women count Twenty- 
Two: 

Tan the: Resurrection and the luite; 
the Lord: he that beheveth in me, though 
he avere: dead, eet: ‘shall he: lives. and’ sha: 
soever liveth and belteveth in me shall never 
dies’ 

The murmuring of many voices, the upturning 
of many faces, the pressing on of many footsteps 
in the outskirts of the crowd, so that it swells 
forward in a mass, like one great heave of water, 
allflashes away. Anwenty- Vhirec 


saith 


They said of him, about the city that night, 
that it was the peacefullest man’s face ever 
beheld there. Many added that he looked 
sublime and prophetic. 

One of the most remarkable sufferers by the 


same axe—a woman—had asked at the foot of 


the same scaffold, not long before, to be allowed 
to wnte down the thoughts that were inspiring 
her. If he had given any utterance to his, 
and they were prophetic, they would have been 
these: 

* IT see Barsad, and Cly, Defarge, The Venge- 
ance, the Juryman, the Judge, long ranks of the 
new oppressors who have risen on the destruc- 
tion of the old, perishing by this retributive 
instrument, before it shall cease out of its pre- 
sent use. I see a beautiful city and a brilliant 
people rising from this abyss, and in their 
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Saute to ae tr! oe gee in their triumphs and 
defeats, through long, long years to come, J 
see the evil of this time, and of the previous 
time of which this is the natural birth, gra- 
dually making expiation for itself, and wearing 
out. 

“1 see the lives for which I lay down my 
lite, peaceful, useful, prosperous, and happy, in 
that England which I shall see no more. I see 
Her with a child upon her bosom, who bears my 
waiic.  L-see: her father; aged and bert. but 
otherwise restored, and faithful to all men in his 
healing office, and at peace. Isee the good old 
man, so long their friend, in ten years’ time 
enriching them with all he has, and passing 
tranquilly to his reward. 

* I see that I hold a sanctuary in their hearts, 
and in the hearts of their descendants, genera- 
tions hence. I see her an old woman, weeping 
for me on the anniversary of this day, 1 see 
her and her husband, their course done, lying 
side by side in their last earthly bed, and I 
know that each was not more honoured and 
held sacred in the other’s soul than I was in the 
souls of both. 

“see that child who lay upon her bosom, 
and who bore my name, a man, winning his 
way up in that path of lie which once was mine. 
I see him winning it so well, that my name is 


made illustrious there by the light of his. I see 
the ‘blots Db threw upon it faded) away. I see 


him foremost of just judges and honoured men, 
bringing a boy of my name, with a forehead 
that I know, and goklen hair, to this place— 
then fair to look upon, with not a trace of this 
day's disfigurement—and I hear him tell the 
child my story with a tender and a faltering 
voice, 

“alts afar, far better -thinethat Ido: thane 
havereverulone = it isaviar,;tar-better rest that. 1 
go to than IT have ever known.” 





THE END, 
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